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PREFACE 


This is the fourth interim report of the Committee on Communist 
Aggression (formerly the House Baltic Committee) and consists of 
the testimony taken in May, June, and July of this year in Chicago, 
New York City, London, and Munich, Germany. 

The testimony taken by the committee in Berlin on July 5 and 6 was 
in executive session and is not reprinted in this report. 

Testimony taken on June 30 and July 1 was devoted to Communist 
aggression against the non-Russian nations of the U. S. S. R. and is 
being reprinted in Committee Interim Report No. 8 which will be 
published shortly. 

Witnesses, whose verbatim testimony is recorded in this report, con- 
sist of Poles, Hungarians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Estonians, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, “Germans, C zechs, Slovaks, and Russians. Among 
the witnesses were former heads of once free nations such as King 
Michael of Rumania; internationally known generals such as Lt. Gen. 
Wladyslaw Anders, famed commander-in- -chief of the Polish Army, 
and Gen, T. Bor-Komorowski (including members of his staff) who 
commanded the Polish Home ““ my during the Warsaw uprising of 
1944; heroic underground leaders such as Stefan Korbonski, Kazmi- 
mierz Bi aginski, and Zbigniew Stypulkowski, who is the author of the 
best seller, Invitation to Moscow ; Saaean cabinet ministers and diplo- 
mats such as Dr. Jaroslav Stransky, Minister of Justice in the Benes 
government in Czechoslovakia, Constantine Visoianu, Foreign Min- 
ister of Rumania at the time of the Communist takeover ; Joseph 
Lipski, former Polish Ambassador to Germany, 1933-39, and present 
representative of the government-in-exile in London to the United 
States; Waclaw Grzybowski, former Polish Ambassador to Moscow, 
1936-39 ; Edward Raczynski, former Polish Ambassador to England, 
1934-45, Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1941-43; Karl Selter, 
Estonian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1938-39; August Rei, Estonian 
Minister to Moscow, 1938-39; and recent escapees from behind the 
Tron Curtain such as Miss Eva Fishlova, 22-year-old daughter of the 
former Czech Ambassador to East Germany, Prof. Marek S. Korowicz, 
yrominent Polish scholar of international law; and Lt. Col. Grigori 

tepanovich Burlitski, former Soviet MVD Commander of the Sec ond 
Battalion, 668th Soviet Border Guard. 

In addition to the above there appears the testimony of clergymen 
of all denominations, of teachers, students, businessmen, farmers, 
office workers, labor leaders, seamen, housewives, and even children. 
They were people who escaped from their Communist-controlled 
homelands just a few months ago, as well as those who escaped during 
and after World War IT. 

All who testified had one thing in common; they were eyewitnesses. 
They saw. They experienced. They were there. Most of them suf- 
fered the tortures of communism. "They came separately from the 
different nations enslaved by communism but with fundamentally the 
same story; the antihuman nature of life under communism. 
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VIII PREFACE 


The testimony reported here was recorded by the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe for rebroadcast to the enslaved nations behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

In its second interim report, pages 23-25 (H. Rept. No. 2650, 
August 9, 1954), the committee made the following preliminary find- 
ings, a conclusion, and recommendations on the basis of the testimony 
which is printed in this volume: 


PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 


Based upon the testimony and other evidence thus far presented to the com 
mittee, at hearings held in Chicago, New York, London, Munich, and Berlin, 
the committee makes the following preliminary findings: 

(1) Communism never has come to power by legal or by democratic processes 
in any of the areas now under its ruthless domination. It uses the tactics of 
penetration, subversion, threat of military invasion, and finally occupation by 
military and political elements under the direction and control of the Kremlin. 

(2) Once communism seizes control it immediately seeks to clothe itself with 
respectability and legality by conducting so-called elections which are in no sense 
of the word free elections guaranteed by the secret ballot. Moreover, the results 
are predetermined long in advance of the first vote cast. 

(3) Communism is able to maintain control over the peoples it enslaves only 
by the exercise of the most brutal and inhuman methods known to mankind, 
such as wholesale arrests and deportations, forced famines, mass killings, and 
the crime of genocide against entire nations. The former Crimean Autonomous 
Republic (Crimean-Tatar Republic) and the former autonomous Republic of 
Chechen-Inguish and Kalmuk are specific examples of the crime of genocide 


(4) Life under communism is one of ruthless and absolute tyranny. The 
state is god. The dignity and inherent rights of man have no place under 
communism. The free world is losing the battle for the minds and allegiance 


of youth in the countries and areas under Communist domination. 

(5) As tar as the Communists are concerned, treaties, mutual-assistance pacts, 
nonaggression pacts, or solemn covenants are mere scraps of paper. Agree- 
ments or pledges made at the conference table are broken any time such action 
serves the Communist table for world conquest. 

(6) Communism is a conspiracy which utilizes an extensive and complex 
international criminal mechanism. It seeks to destroy all free nations and to 
replace them with a system of Red colonialism. 

(7) The peoples of the captive nations and other areas under Communist 
control are by tradition overwhelmingly anti-Communist. They desire their 
national independence and are still friendly to the free world. However, wit 
ness after witness testified that time is working against us and that in many 
important respects anti-Communist-sponsored programs and activities were 
not producing the desired results, 

(8) Recent civilian and military escapees from behind the Iron Curtain 
testified that there would be many more important escapes to freedom if the 
Western World adopted more specific and dynamic programs of asylum. Such 
programs would be the most effective answer to the constant Communist propa- 
ganda that those who escaped are being cast aside after their usefulness is 
ended. 

(9) The leaders of the international Communist conspiracy regard the United 
States as the main roadblock to their plan for world conquest. 

We must be constantly vigilant for a sneak attack which will be unleashed 
at a time and under circumstances dictated by the Kremlin. 

(10) Communism is an irreconcilable enemy of religion whether it be Pro- 
testant, Catholic, Jewish, Orthodox, or Moslem. Religious leaders of all de- 
nominations have been persecuted or killed. In the godless world of communism 
there is no freedom of religion. 

(11) The basie unit of civilization, the family, is being destroyed in all 
captive nations occupied by the Communists. Youth is being trained in an abso- 
lute devoton to communism and is required to spy upon the “correct” thinking 
and activities of parents and relatives. 

(12) Under communism, free labor, organized or unorganized, does not exist. 
The free press and all other aspects of individual enterprise have been eliminated. 








PREFACE IX 


CONCLUSION 


Because of the foregoing findings, based on testimony sworn to before the 
committee, we conclude that peaceful coexistence is a Communist myth which 
ean be attained only through the complete surrender of our free way of life for 
one of slavery under Moscow-controlled communisn 


RECOM MENDATIONS 
1. That the President of the United States take the initiative in convenin 


purposes: 

(a) To express formal recognition of the fact that the Communist govern 
ments, which now control over S00 million human beings, are not representa- 
tive of the will of the people 

(b) To seek agreement whereby the free non-Communist nations actin 
in concert will withdraw diplomatic recognition from all Mosecow-controlled 
Communist governments. 

(c) To reaffirm the friendship and solidarity of the people of the free 
world with the people and nations enslaved by communism 

(d) To develop a program for the rapid and complete termination of all 
commercial treaties and trade with Communist g 
tion of a program of trade among all non-Communist nations which will 
strengthen the security of the free world 

(e) To develop an overall, dynamic program for the defeat of the inter 
national Communist conspiracy. 

2. That the President immediately establish the national military units au- 
thorized under section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended. Such national military units will demonstrate by deed to the millions 
of people held captive within the Communist empire that we are firmly allied 
with them in their hopes and struggles to attain freedom and mational inde- 
pendence. This includes large numbers of men conscripted into the Red army 
and other military establishments under Communist control. 

3. That Congress enact H. R. 8000, known as the Political Asylum Act of 
1954, to provide for the effective reestablishment of selected escapees in the free 
world. 

4. That peaceful coexistence be clearly identified as a Communist myth. It 
should be rejected on the grounds that it is impossible for a civilization based 
on a belief in Almighty God, to coexist with an aggressive criminal conspiracy 
dedicated to the destruction of civilization and the enslavement of all mankind. 

5. That an International Juridical Commission be established within the frame- 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization so that Communist crimes 
perpetrated against humanity be fully recorded and officially noted for 
prosecution. 

6. That this report and the record of testimony be transmitted to the United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations with the request that they be made 
available to the delegates of the other member nations so that the world may see 
the incriminating evidence against the international conspirators who seek to 
destroy nations and individuals, religion and education, free labor, free enter- 
prise, free speech, free press. and freedom itself. 


vernments and the initia- 





COMMUNIST AGGRESSION INVESTIGATION 


MONDAY, MAY 3, 1954 


House or Representatives, House Setect CoMMITTEE 
To InvesticATE ComMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE ForceD 
INCORPORATION OF THE Bauric States Intro rue U.S.S. R., 
Chicago, lil. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 209, Old 
Post Office Building, Chicago, Ll., Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman 
of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Feighan, Ma- 
chrowicz, and Hillings. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee councel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to order. 

As chairman of this committee, I feel that we are extremely fortu- 
nate to come to Chicago today on the anniversary of the day on which 
the great country of Poland achieved its independence. 

Weare not here to inv estigate what happened back in 1791, when our 
own country had been free only a few years. We are here to investi- 
gate something more recent—the worst aggression that we have wit- 
nessed in modern times, the aggression of the Communists upon the 
once free nation of Poland. 

This congressional Committee on Communist Aggression has its 
origin in the unprecedented international situation that affects the 
security of the United States as well as the other free nations. 

Within the last 10 years the Communists have extended their domi- 
nation over 600 million people, and the Soviet bloc is using all means 
to extend itsdomination. Wecan see its efforts in every country of the 
world, and this Communist bloc is openly and uncompromisingly 
unfriendly to this country and its people. We know about it not only 
from Moscow’s Pravda and Izvestia, but we have also learned it the 
hard and painful way on the battlefield of Korea, as well as at the 
diplomatic tables, and now once again in the present situation in 
Indochina. 

What made this Communist extension possible? What are the 
methods by which the Communists aim to keep under their control 
millions of captive people? Where is the end of this Communist 
drive? What is the force—physical as well as politics h makes 
the satellite regimes and their victims, the captive peoples, revolve 

around the unpredictable center of power in the Kremlin? 

These are questions which must be answered. Very important are 
these questions: Do the people behind the Lron Curtain acquiesce to 
the Communist rule and, if not, how is it that this rule can be enforced 
upon them and maintained so? What is the = machinery, this 
tremendous machinery which makes it possible? What happens be- 
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hind the Iron Curtain today? Do we have friends there, friends who 
look for help and guidance and ultimate freedom and liberation, or 1s 
it possible that the Communist indoctrination and pressure will be able 
to change our friends into enemies? Those nations who find them- 
selves under Communist regimes—violently contemptuous of every- 
thing we cherish—were traditionally friendly to us. 

This question is of tremendous importance. We are not after sen- 
sationalism. We do not se k only opinions or speculat ions or predic- 
tions. We seek the facts. We are seeking testimony from those who 
saw, who experienced, and who know. Little people and important 
people, sophisticated and simple people, hundreds and hundreds of 
them. if necessary. who witnessed these events firsthand. 

We start these hearings in Chicago with witnesses pertaining to 
Poland. 

The Poles suffered much throughout history. They fought for free- 
dom shoulder to shoulder with us in World War Il. There was the 
thorny road from September 1, 1959, through the inhuman Nazi 
attempt at extermination, the tragic underground struggles, the forced 
labor camps, and the tragic and unrelenting struggle for freedom. 

Weare going to take testimony in later hearings from other Commu- 
nist-dominated nations—with no preference for any of them—but 
with compassion for their common misery and suffering. 

It seems to be a part of the overall Communist plan to extend its 
domination more and more until it envelops the world, and it seems 
that particularly strategic areas with regard to this Communist expan- 
sion are the nation of Poland in Europe, and the nation of China in 
Asia. 

China gives a central position from which the Communists can 
expand in Asia, and in Europe Poland provides an avenue for expan- 
sion of the Reds into all of Europe. 

So I understand it was strategic to Communist plans to seize, hold, 
and mold these two areas into springboards for further expansion. 

Therefore we believe it very important to document the criminal 
takeover by the Communists of the Christian nation of Poland, and 
we start these hearings with that general purpose in mind. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I might say in addition 
to what the chairman has stated, that the hearings this committee has 
already held have been broadcast behind the Lron Curtain, and in most 
of the free countries. The free democracies of the world can learn and 
be reminded as to what really can happen to them in case of Soviet 
domination. I want to say that from the reports of the underground 
behind the Iron Curtain, and from the free democracies, the work of 
this committee has already had a highly educational value among 
nations. The Kremlin, through its nefarious organization, is making 
every effort to infiltrate free nations, the same as it did 10 and 12 years 
ago in Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, and all the captive 
countries. 

This committee has already contributed greatly to the world as to 
the true criminal mind behind the Communist leaders in the Kremlin. 
I predict that with the program this committee has mapped out, not 
only in holding additional hearings in this country, but also in London 
and in Europe this coming summer, that the world will be placed on 
an alertness which it has never had before. The free countries will 
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again become acquainted with the criminal processes that the Com 
munist leaders use in order to gain control of the world. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Madden. 

We have as our first witness this morning Mr. Charles Rozmarek, 
president of the Polish National Alliance, and President of the Polish 
American Congress. 

Mr. Rozmarek, will you rise and be sworn, please ¢ 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole tr uth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Rozmarexk. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES ROZMAREK, PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH AMERI- 
CAN CONGRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Kersten. Have a chair, sir. 

Mr. Rozmarex. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have a prepared formal statement, Mr. Roz- 
marek ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. Yes. I wish to read this statement before—— 

Mr. Kersten. I wish you would. 

Mr. Rozmarek. Before any questions may be directed to me, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. That will be perfectly proper. 

Mr. Rozmarex. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, | 
was immensely pleased when I learned of the formation of this con 
gressional committee. I was even more gratified when I learned re 
cently that it had extended the scope of its investigations. I am sure 
that my feelings are shared, not only by 6 million Americans of Polish 
descent, but also by millions of other Americans who recognize the 
Communist danger and who are deeply concerned with the basic 
American concept of freedom and justice for all men. 

I welcome this committee to Chicago. More Americans of Polish 
descent live here than in any other city in the United States. I am 
sure that all of them welcome you here and appreciate your worthy 
and judicious efforts. My position as president of two of the largest 
Polish organizations, the Polish National Alliance and the Polish 
American Congress, qualifies me, I think to speak in the name of all 
Americans of Polish descent. 

We appreciate, too, your thoughtful kindness in choosing today, 
which is P oland’s ni itional holid: ay—and [ may add here parentheti- 
cally that in view of the fact that this holid: ay is not permitted to be 
celebrated today in Poland, still it is the holiday of the Polish people, 
it is deeply enshrined and engraved upon their hearts—as the date of 
your first hearing, and we feel honored that you planned to take testi- 
mony from free Poles on this d: ay. 

We Americans feel that the Polish case is very import: int because 
Poland is the largest country in Central-Eastern Europe, outside of 
European Soviet Russia. 

During our generation we have witnessed two world wars which 
had commenced in Europe and in which Americans had to die. Poland 
is the key to peace in Central Europe. It is, therefore, indispensable 
that she be free and independent. Without a free Poland there can 
be no peace in Europe. Moreover, a strong and dependent demo- 
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cratic Poland is the first line of defense for the western democracies, 
as well as America, against totalitarian aggression. 

We Americans of Polish descent wilerdnail the Soviet intention 
and the Soviet policy long ago. I don’t have to quote our innumer- 
able books, pamphlets, articles, and speeches in which we sounded our 
warnings. 

I have, however, here, Mr. Chairman, a compilation made by the 
Polish American Congress of its activities since 1944, which adequately 


supports the statement that I have just made. 


Beginning as early as 1939 I raised a voice of warning to such 


leaders as the late President Roosevelt, President Truman, Hull, 
Stettinius, Byrnes, and Acheson against Soviet treachery. Unfortu- 
nately, for a long time our warnings were ignored. 

Alarmed at the turn of events, we Americans of Polish descent, 
organized the Polish American Congress at a great convocation held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., May 28, 29, 30, in 1944. 

In my keynote address to about 3,000 delegates and their friends 
assembled at this historic conclave, I stated that one of our objectives 
was-— 


to express our unequivocal support of the American foreign policy based upon 
the Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms. The impartial application of the 
principles enunciated in the Atlantic Charter will assure a just and lasting 
peace to all the United Nations, among whom is our first and ever faithful 
ally—Poland. 


At that time I also said: 


There have been disquieting indications of late that certain Americans, in- 
stead of leading all the Allied Nations toward a democratic future, are ready 
to push Poland, the Baltic countries, and other democratic nations into the 
sphere of a dictatorial power. 

Those Americans seem to forget that pushing millions of people into the 
Russian orbit means forcing them to live under an antidemocratic government 
with its abhorrent collectivism and with its one-party system run by a secret 
police force more efficient than the dreaded Gestapo. It means for these inno- 
cent people an endless suffering instead of a free, democratic life of their own 
choice. It means placing them behind prison bars. 

Unless we stand firmly by the sacred principles embodied in the Atlantic Char- 
ier, a third world war, worse than the present one, will be inevitable within our 
own generation. 

The people of America are sending war supplies to the Soviet Union with one 
specific purpose—and that is—to be used exclusively for the defeat of our 
common enemy, Germany. We are not supplying the Soviets with American 
airplanes, tanks, and ammunition so as to enable her to dismember Poland, 
the charter member of the United Nations. Nor are we sending Russia lend- 
lease equipment to enable her to obliterate the peaceful republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, or any other country whose only sin is a preference for demo- 
cratic government to an atheistic dictatorship. 

On October 11, 1944, President Roosevelt received a delegation of 
the Polish American Congress at the White House. 

As spokesman for this group, I expressed fears that the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter which the United States had pledged to up- 
hold were being abandoned to placate a rapacious ally and I presented 
a strong plea of justice for martyred Poland. 


In conclusion I stated: 


In view of the attitude of Soviet Russia to the Polish Government, we ask for 
your assurance, Mr. President, that you will insist that neither an alien nor a 
puppet system of government shall be imposed upon Poland nor that any part of 
her population will ever be disposed of or transferred against the really freely 
expressed will of the Polish people. 
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The President, in reply, expressed sympathy for our cause and 
stated : 


Poland must be reconstituted as a great nation. 
He also stated: 


It is very important that the new Poland be one of the bulwarks of the structure 
upon which we hope to build a permanent peace. 

The President promised to take the necessary steps to insure Poland’s 
independence. 

A photograph of this delegation together with the names of all 
present I am presenting to the congressional committee. You will 
note in the background of this picture a large map of prewar Poland. 
It is significant that there was no Curzon line on this map which we 
interpreted as indicating President Roosevelt’s approval of a strong 
free Poland within their rightful prewar boundaries. We did not 
know at the time that at Teheran an agreement had been made to 
surrender almost one-half of Poland with 15 million people to Russia. 

On October 28, 1944, a week before the national elections, President 
Roosevelt invited me for another conference in his private train in 
the Illinois Central Station at Chicago. 

Following this conference, I issued the following statement: 
During the visit of the Polish American Congress delegation to the White House 
on October 11, and during my conversation with the President on October 28 in 
Chicago he assured me that he will carry out the pledges of the Democratic Party 
with regard to our foreign policy and that he will see to it that Poland is treated 
justly at the peace conferences. 

I also wish to add, at this particular time, that President Roosevelt, 
when I had ealled to his attention the total destruction of Warsaw 
upon the failure of the Soviet Army, which had been camped nearby, 
to come to the assistance of General Bor and his embattled army in 
Warsaw, the President said: 

I am willing to head eventually, after we dispose of the destruction wrought 
in the Philippine Islands, an honorary committee to raise sufficient funds in this 
country to rebuild the destroyed capital of Poland. 

The President had definitely assured me that he would uphold the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms. He told 
me that he distrusted Stalin as he had been fooled by him on several 
occasions. 

The President also expressed strong fear that Stalin might again 
team up with Hitler as he did at the beginning of the war. “Let. us 
win the war with Germany first,” he said. After Hitler’s defeat, he 
indicated that he would know how to take care of Stalin. 

I wish to state that at this conference in Chicago I was shocked by 
the President’s physical appearance. I told my close friends at the 
time that I believed that he had only a short time to live. 

About 3 months later we witnessed the spectacle of a sick President 
of the United States taking a dangerous and tedious long trip all the 
way to Russia for the Yalta Conference, where he was outwitted and 
outmaneuvered by the Soviets. 

It is to be noted that among those in President Roosevelt’s advisory 
group at Yalta, was the convicted perjurer, Alger Hiss. 

The most charitable interpretation I can give to President Roose- 
velt’s role at Yalta is that he was a very sick man and perhaps did 
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not know that he was signing a death warrant for the free people 
of Europe and Asia. 

It is tragic, but nonetheless true, that American and British diplo- 
macy, seemingly fascinated by the Soviet giant, and distracted by a 
policy termed “war expediency,” did not properly or efficiently pro- 
tect the interests of Poland. This, mind you, in spite of the clear 
obligations which both the United States and Great Britain under- 
took with regard to their faithful ally. 

Let’s look at the record. Great Britain obligated herself by guar- 
anties which she gave to Poland on March 31, 1939; the British-Polish 
Mutual Assistance Pact of August 25, 1939; and by further assurances 
given during the Battle of Britain where, incidentally, 25 percent of 
all air casualties were Polish fliers. 

By her commitments, Great Britain gave her solemn pledge to help 
Poland preserve her independence. Great Britain committed her- 
self not to conclude any agreement with a third power concerning 
Poland, without first consulting the legal Polish Government. In 
spite of all these assurances, agreements, and commitments, we now 
know from the memoirs written by Her Majesty’s Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, that Great Britain conducted secret negotiations 
with the Soviet Union to the detriment of Poland’s territorial and 
political integrity a long time before the war ended. 

We now know that Great Britain concluded an agreement with 
the U.S. S. R., first in secret at Teheran, and then openly at Yalta 
that deprived Poland of 49 percent of her prewar territories. And 
it was the same British Government that had promised to work for, 
not against, her trusted and loyal Polish ally, who forced on the 
people of Poland the so-called coalition government—a government 
led and controlled for the most part by the Kremlin’s agents. 

It is with sadness and regret that we Americans must admit that 
the American war leade ship abandoned the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter—principles that millions of American soldiers were giving 
and were willing to give their lives to uphold. 

The Atlantic Charter, signed by 47 countries, including the United 
States and our ally, Poland, guaranteed that every nation would have 
a right to elect its own government. It was in violation of the At- 
lantic Charter that American leaders gave in to Soviet blackmail 
and that America became a party to the “farcical “Council of Ambas- 
sadors.” This council was set up at the Yalta meeting. Its job was 
to impose a government on the Polish nation. Acting against the 
Atlantic Charter, American leade rship urged the free "Poles to join 
the Kremlin-controlled coalition government in Poland. Failing 
again to observe the principles of the Atlantic Charter, American 
political leadership, without the consent of the legal Polish Govern- 
ment, decided in agreement with the Soviet Union ‘and Great Britain, 
to give to Russia about one-half of Poland. 

It didn’t seem to occur to anyone to ask the 15 million people of 
Kastern Poland if they wanted to become part of the Soviet Union. 
While the territorial changes in the enemy countries were to be de- 
cided at future peace conferences, the surrender of half of the terri- 
tory of the faithful ally—the country that was first to fight, the 
country that gave everything in the common struggle against totali- 
tarianism—was to take place before any peace conference. If that 
were not bad enough, the question would be decided by third powers— 
I am using the word here “third powers” instead of ex parte powers, 
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and the legal Polish Government would have no hand in the decision. 
And this is exactly what happened. 

The Yalta agreement does not bind the United States. It was never 
submitted for ratification to the Senate of the United States as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. Because it has no legal value, we, as 
free Americans, will never cease to call for its absolute rejection. The 
Yalta agreement does not bind and never has bound the Polish nation 
or the legal Polish Government, still operating under the most difficult 
circumstances in England, because the legal government was never a 
party to the agreement. 

Because of the perfidious Soviet methods and unfortunately because 
of the weakness and lack of vision on the part of the Western demo- 
cratic leadership, the Soviet Union has extended its control over 600 
million people in the last 10 years. This means the Soviet Union now 
controls at least 800 million people, one third of the human race. 

Your committee is now investigating the methods and injustices 
that enable the Soviet Union to achieve this unprecedented imperial 
power. It is extremely important that the American public knows of 
your work and understands its significance, Mr. Chairman, America 
has become the decisive power in the free world. 

More and more Americans are becoming aware of the Communist 
danger. May I say now at this hearing that you, Congressman Ker- 
sten, known and respected as you are by millions of Americans for 
your uncompromising support of the policy of liberation—you and 
the other distinguished gentlemen of your committee, are the best 
proof of the blessed change, of the new awareness, that has taken place 
in this great Nation. That is why, speaking in the name of 6 million 
Americans of Polish descent, I welcome you to the great city of 
Chicago, I pledge our support, and I say we are proud ‘that we have 
such Ci ongressmen and such a chairman of this vital committee. 

You, gentlemen, are preparing the case today for an international 
criminal trial, which sooner or later will send the world’s most vicious 
criminals to the gallows. I submit there are sufficient provisions 
under the present rules of the United Nations Charter to indict the 
Soviet Union for all her inhumanities “in violation of the general 
principles of law recognized by civilized nations.” The success of 
any such action now rests on the diligence with which you, gentlemen, 
pursue this unprecedented investigation. 

God bless your efforts. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Rozmarek. 

I think I echo the sentiment of every member of this committee, 
although each one will indicate for himself the questions that he may 
have in mind, that both sides of this committee, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, are in full sympathy with the position of Poland today. 

We have on our committee, as you know, Mr. Madden, chairman of 
the Katyn Forest Committee, and his associate on this committee, Mr. 
Machrowicz, who did a great job in exposing the Communist crime 
of the Katyn Forest. 

You speak of the Yalta agreement. Let me ask you with regard 
to that, is it not true that with regard to the eastern part of Poland 
ceded under this agreement, or basis, for the Soviet grab, that included 
in this area is an area known as the Pripet Marshes? 

Mr. Rozmarex. Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. Now, it is my understanding, and correct me if you 
think I am wrong, that one of the reasons that the Soviet and the 
Communists wanted that area of Poland is in order to get the Pripet 
Marshes behind them, in order that they would not constitute any 
barrier whatsoever for further Communist penetration through 
Poland into Europe, because historically the Pripet Marshes have 
been an obstacle between Russia and Europe, and in order to get that 
obstacle out of the way, the Russians, or the Soviets, rather, the Com- 
munists, wanted to get that part of Poland and get west of the Pripet 
Marshes, so that they would not be an obstacle ? 

Do you think that that makes sense from the Communist point of 
view ¢ 

Mr. Rozararex. I am inclined to agree with your theory very much, 
Mr. Chairman, and here I would like to cite a Polish book, written by 
Maria Rodziewicz, entitled, “Czahary.” 

It describes that region very well, and it seems that the mode of 
conveyance, for the greater part, is either by canoe or a boat. The 
region is quite impassable to the average normal traflic, as we under- 
stand it here. 

Mr. Kersten. I am inclined—not only inclined, but I very firmly 
agree with you; of course, speaking for myself alone; that the Yalta 
agreement was a nefarious agreement, from the point of view of 
Poland and the free world, in its effects, inasmuch as it transferred 
without their knowledge or wish the 15 million free people, or people 
who were entitled to freedom—Polish people—into the hands of the 
soviets. 

Not only was the Yalta agreement not performed, insofar as free 
elections and so on were concerned, but it was actually a bad agree- 
ment, and an evil agreement, inasmuch as it altered the Polish bound- 
ary, without the consent of the people of Poland; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rozmarex. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. You speak also of the policy of liberation, with 
which I personally agree, and in that connection do you not believe 
that it is true that unless the people of Poland know that the free 
world will do everything it can, in a proper way, to bring about the 
freedom of Poland, that they are likely to lose heart and eventually 
be stamped into the Soviet mold, and made into the unwilling instru- 
ments of Communist aggression, unless they can look forward with 
some hope to eventual freedom, is there not a danger along that line? 

Mr. Rozmarek. I beliece, Mr. Chairman, that the work of this com- 
mittee, when properly broadcast to Europe, will raise hope in the 
breasts of the Polish people. They have been engaged for a long 
time in passive resistance. Outrageous efforts have been made by the 
Soviets to mold them to their point of view. 

[ am afraid that perhaps to a certain extent the young generation, 
the young children who were brought up under this enforced commu- 
nistic system may be slightly affected, but I don’t believe that the 
people of our generation—lI don’t believe that the people who are, let 
us say, 15 or 18 years of age in Poland, or were at the outbreak of the 
war 

Mr. Kersten. That they could ever be converted ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I don’t believe they will be very easily converted ? 

Mr. Kersren. Well, I believe along with you on that, at least the 
great majority of them. 
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Mr. Rozmarex. But you are correct, Mr. Chairman, that it is so 
essential in this policy of liberation to maintain and to uphold the 
morale and the spirit of resistance in the Poles behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Kersten. And finally, would you agree with me as to this prop- 
osition, that inasmuch as it appears very conclusively that it is the 
purpose of the Soviets to extend their domination, and to mold the 
captive nations into their power system, that when they have this done 
they are in a position to attack the free world, including the United 
States ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. Kersren. There is no doubt about that in your mind? 

Mr. Rozmarex. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. Kersten. So therefore a policy which keeps up the resistance 
and prevents the Communists from molding these people into the 
Soviet pattern, is a policy that will help prevent the Soviets from 
getting into a position where they can attack the free world, as they 
intend : i isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I think there is a lot of merit in that statement, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Of course, we have had the tragic situation of the 
Warsaw uprising, where many of the people, many of the soldiers, 
the flower of the remnants of the Polish Army, were exterminated 
because of an outrageous betrayal by the Soviet Union, and it is not 
cur purpose to try to generate anything abortive, or anything that 
would result in unnecessary slaughter. 

However, it is vital and necessary to let the Polish and other cap- 
tive peoples know that we are on their side, and that we will do 
everything possible to bring about their ultimate freedom; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Rozmarex. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, because guns, 
tanks, and ammunition are worthless, if the spirit to use them, if the 
spirit to resist, if the spirit to fight, is absent in the hearts of the 
men in whose hands this ammunition and armament is placed. 

Mr. Kersten. And actually, isn’t it true, Mr. Rozmarek that the 
young Poles under arms, under the Soviet Marshal Rokossowsky, 
today might well in the future prove a Frankenstein for the Commu- 
nists? In other words, not only does the Polish Army, or the great 
majority of the members of it tend to be on the side of the West, if 
they could, but future events might make it possible for those very 
soldiers to help free their country ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. That is true, Mr. Chairman, because you had a very 
good example in the two young men who escaped with the MIG planes 
from Poland last year. Despite the fact that they had been given very 
rigid indoctrination, it seems that they escaped at the first opportunity, 
that they rebelled against the irksome imposition of Communist dis- 
cipline, not only Communist discipline, but the loss of freedom that 
they experienced. 

I have had that information directly from those two gentlemen who 
escaped. 

Mr. Kersten. I believe they, or one of them, will be a witness before 
our committee. 

Mr. Rozmarek. I believe so. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Rozmarek, just for the record, and leading up to 
what I am going to say, I am sure you and most of the people i 
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Chicago know that I have been publicly fighting communism since 
1921 from lecture platforms. I was very muc h interested in your 
statement that guns, tanks, and ammunition are useless without the 
will and the spirit to use them. This leads me to the thought that 
guns, planes, tanks, and other materiel of war, alone—as necessary as 
they are—are not enough to defeat communism because, after all, com- 
munism is an ideology, : and you cannot defeat an ideology with armed 
strength alone. 

Would you agree, Mr. Rozmarek, that you need something more than 
armed strength really to defeat the ideology of communism ¢ 

Mr. Rozmarex. You must have the will and you must have the pur- 
pose, and your best evidence, Mr. Busbey, is the old Roman Empire, 
when that Gentleman in Galilee, who had preached peace and good 
will to men, was able through His teachings, through His pacific 
teachings, to destroy the most powerful nation that had existed prior 
to that time in Europe and Asia Minor. 

Mr. Bussey. Before I go any further, I wish to pay my respects 
to you publicly, not only as the leader of these two great Polish 
organizations, but as an American for your fight against communism. 
Although you may not recall it, I remember very distinctly that when 
you returned from Europe, about 7 or 8 of us had a little luncheon and 
meeting at the Union League Club, and we discussed the whole propo- 
sition all afternoon. 

Mr. Rozmarex. I remember that. I think it was December 11, 
1946. 

Mr. Bussey. We discussed it pro and con. In addition to bringing 
out the facts, as this committee is doing, concerning how these coun- 
tries were taken over by Russia—its tactics and techniques, and so on— 
I think we must go further than that, and give these people behind the 
[ron Curtain new hope by letting them know what we propose doing. 
One of the things that I think we can do very constructively to help 
these people who have been enslaved and overcome by the Communists 
in their program of world revolution is to devise better ways of ex- 
plaining our ideology and the American way of life than we have here- 
tofore used. 

I say this advisedly: Frankly, in some respects I have been dis- 
appointed in the ideological war—the war of psychology—that has 
been carried on by this country, both by the Roosevelt-Truman admir- 
istrations, and at present by the Eisenhower administration. As hard 
as I have tried over the years, I have never been able to make a very 
great impression on those people in the strategic places who have con- 
trol of this warfare, concerning the difference between the Stalin Com- 
munists and what we call the opposition Communists. 

I am sure that you are more or less familiar with the latter group, 
which is violently anti-Stalinist, but not anti-Marxist. There is a 
great difference, and I put Tito in the group of the opposition Com- 
munists, 

I have likened it, in many respects, to our situation here in the 
United States: When the Democrats are in control of the Govern- 
ment, we Republicans, being out, are trying to oust them, in order to 
get in; when we are in control, they, on the other hand, are trying to 
oust us so that they can get back in. 

And that is the plan of these opposition Communists. Many people 
think they are anti-Marxist, because their writing and speeches are so 
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anti-Stalinist; but they are only waiting for the opportunity to kick 
the Stalinists out and take over themselves. They would be just as 
bad, if not worse. 

In that connection one of the greatest opposition Stalinists we have 
in the whole United States resigned just recently as chief of the ideo- 
logical section of the Voice of America because I put the pressure on 
him, so to speak. I declared that I would not stand for his being 
connected with it. His error was in taking a Government job, which 
made it necessary for him to fill out a Form 57. He never came for- 
ward, as did many of these opposition Communists, and gave the 
investigating committees of Congress, the Immigration Service, the 
Justice Department, the FBI, and others, the benetit of his knowledge 
by testifying, like as Elizabeth Bentley, and Louis Budenz, and many 
other people who have seen the light. 

Now, I would like to make one other observation, and I don’t know 
whether you would agree with it or not: All during the period of 
World War IT no one ever heard me refer to Soviet Russia as an ally: 
and whenever I heard anyone refer to Soviet Russia as our ally, I 
challenged them. I contended then, and I contend now, that she was 
only a cobelligerent not an ally. She was in there to protect her own 
hide, and that has been proven by history so I get a little peeved when 
people say that Russia was an ally, instead of a cobelligerent. 

I am glad you referred to the provision in the Atlantic Charter, 
which really sold Poland down the river to communism, because so 
many people have forgotten that little section—I think it is section 14, 
if I am not mistaken; I won't swear to it, because I have not read it 
for sometime—that gave these countries the right to free elections and 
to decide the form of government they wanted to live under. We 
certainly did not live up to that provision of the charter. 

I don’t know whether you would want fo comment on it or not, but 
we are in this predicament; we are in this predicament we are in 
today because of the conflict—and that is the only fight—between 
communism and Christianity, or Marxism and Christianity. That 
is the real issue. 

Now, when I go into a fight, I go in to win. I vigorously condemn 
these trade agreements with Soviet Russia and any of her allies, be- 
cause I think that a prohibition against any trade with Soviet Russia 
or her satellite nations, and particularly Red China, can win this 
world conflict against communism as well as, if not more effectively 
than, some of the weapons of war. 

I am one of those fellows who believe, if you will excuse the ex- 
pression, in “pulling out all the stops.” I go into win; not to appease. 

Now, I don’t know if you care to comment on that or not, but I 
thought that following your statement I would get a few of my 
thoughts off my chest. 

Mr. Rozmarex. Yes, Mr. Busbey, and I believe it goes further than 
that. This is not only a struggle between godless communism and 
Christianity, but there is also an effort made to replace what we know 
as the capitalistic system. You know, when you review, when you 
turn over the pages of history, the beginning of Christianity, you will 
find that they had one type of system under the ancient Roman Em- 
pire. You had the patricians and you had the plebeian, and you had 
a vast number of slaves that had been obtained during the wars. 
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With the collapse of the Roman Empire in 476, there developed 
what was known as the Dark Ages in Europe. There you had another 
system. You had the peasants, who were building their little huts 
around the castles, and the robber barons, or some other feudal baron 
in the neighborhood, or some baron in the neighborhood would pro- 
tect them. 

From that was revived, if you recall, the feudal system which had 
disappeared with the discovery of gunpowder, because in the feudal 
system, the lord and the villein, or serf, or his follower, that had 
outlived its course, but down in Tyrole, I believe, was born a man by 
the name of Jacob Fugger. He is the father of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. I think he lived about 1450, somewhere around in there, and 
he was the father of the capitalistic system. 

The Soviets are under the impression, sir, that now the time has 
come to replace the capitalistic system, which they feel is outmoded 
by their particular system of collectivism, rapine, robbery, and theft, 
by making man the tool of the state, and not the state, the govern- 
ment, the servant of the citizen. 

That is my theory about the struggle that has developed, mainly, 
that it is a struggle between godless communism and Christianity and, 
secondly, it is a struggle to impose upon the rest of the world a new 
economic system, the Soviets believing that the capitalistic is out- 
moded. 

Mr. Bussey. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. I wanted to say that Mr. Busbey has had consider- 
able experience in the investigation of communism over a period of 
many years, and as he stated, he has spoken against it, investigated it, 
and is doing quite a job in the Appropriations Committee now pertain- 
ing to such things as getting the right kind of ideology on the Voice of 
America. ! 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Rozmarek, in countries like Italy and France, 
don’t you think that if some kind of a program would be inaugurated 
to bring to the minds and thoughts of these people the true facts as to 
what happened in Poland and other captured countries in 1940-42 it 
would be effective ? 

If there could be some kind of a program to bring into the homes 
of the people in France and Italy what has happened, and what does 
happen to countries that come under the Soviet sphere, it would be 
most effective. This committee in our hearing so far, and the Katyn 
committee, have contributed greatly to educating the world on the 
criminal minds in the Kremlin. The masses are told that communism 
is a utopia; that if communism governs their country they will own 
land; they will have property and employment. If there could be 
some way that the free countries could effectively bring into homes of 
people in free countries and reveal the true facts, like this committee 
is trying to reveal as to what happens to captive countries, don’t you 
think that would be a terrific force to at least curtail a further spread 
of communism ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. Mr. Madden, I agree with you that the average 
person in the United States does not realize what communism in 
— ice means. He may havea theoretical knowledge of it. He may 
1ave some high utopian appreciation or appraisal of communism, but 
in reality, communism is nothing more than international gangsterism. 
It is controlled by a small oligarchy of men who have seized power and 
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are determined to keep the masses of that particular country over 
which they rule in subjection. 

The masses suffer; the masses are poverty-stricken; the masses are 
deprived of everything that the average noninformed person thinks 
that these people are receiving. 

My contention is that C ommunist leaders are a group of tyrants 
who have seized power and are enjoying the fat of the land of that 
particular country. 

If those Communist sympathizers could be apprised of communism 
in actual practice and operation, they would be very happy to leave 
the ranks of the Communist Party. 

What surprises me so much, Mr. Madden, is this, that Italy, which 
is the center of Christianity, which is the seat of C hristianity, that 
Italy itself is verging on communism. That is incomprehensible to 
the average American mind, in my opinion, and I feel, Mr. Madden, 
that the more those people are educated by our broadcasts, by the 
works of committees of this type, I believe that it will have a tendency 
to strengthen them, and I wish to pay my tribute to you, Mr. Madden, 
and to the gentlemen who serve with you on the Katyn committee. 

I read those voluminous, exhaustive, and comprehensive reports 
which had been assembled during your hearings. You have garnered 
so much valuable material that, in my judgment, much of this materia] 
certainly will serve this present committee in good stead. 

Mr. Mappen. Thank you. In connection with what you said re- 
garding Italy, I noticed in yesterday’s paper, a Chicago paper, I be- 
lieve it was, where the Communists were making inroads among 
Catholics in Italy. 

Well, of course, we learned in the hearings of this committee in 
regard to Estonia, I think it was, which country is composed mostly 
of Protestants, that they used the same tactics among the Protestant 
churches in Estonia, or was it Latvia? 

Mr. Kersten. Both Estonia and Latvia. 

Mr. Mappen. They used the same tactics among the Protestant 
churches as they are today using, according to yesterday’s paper, in 
the Catholic homes in Italy. When Congressman Machrowicz and 
1 were in Italy 2 years ago this month, “taking or with the 
Katyn committee we talked to a group of people in } Naples, and they 
stated that the Communist infiltraters were going into Catholic homes, 
and were using Catholic books, rosary beads, and so on, in order to 
convince the Catholic people there that they were friendly to religion 
of all kinds, including Catholics. 

Now, of course, that is part of the Communist strategy, and we are 
having the same thing today in South America, I learn, in Honduras 

and other countries in South America, where this infiltration is going 
on. I do believe that if some more organized method is used to bring 
the testimony that this committee is revealing into every home in 
broader countries, like Italy, France, Honduras, to let the public know 
what really happens to all countries that go under the Communist 
sphere, I think it would be one of the greatest steps that our country 
could take, or the free countries could take to curtail communism, to 
alert the people as to the dangers. 

Mr. Rozmarex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. And I might mention that John Hvasta, the Slovak 
boy who was 4 years a prisoner behind the Communist lines; made 
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the statement that one of the great encouragements that the people 
behind the Iron Curtain receive is the fact that our country has not 
forgotten them. He said that this kind of work gives encouragement 
to the underground of the captive countries that are today struggling 
behind the Lron Curtain. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mappen. Yes. 

Mr. Rozmarex. First, may I make this observation, sir, that the 
activity here of the Polish-American Congress in this country, when 
it is broadcast, whether it is through the Voice of America, or Radio 
Free Europe, or however it is published, it gets right there among the 
people. I have heard from people who have escaped from Poland 
that they are pretty well apprised of what the Americans of Polish 
descent are trying to do for them here. That is just simply one phase 
of it. 

The work of the committees of this type, broadcast, and I believe 
instrumentalities like the press, and so forth, that is able to permeate 
there, or that just simply tends to build up the morale of resistance 
in nets people, because then they know that people in the free coun- 
tries are thinking of them and are doing everything within their 
power to liberate them from the yoke of communism. 

Mr. Kersten. May I interrupt to say this, I believe, Mr. Madden, 
in your statement, you mentioned Communist infiltration into 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. Mappen. That is right. 

Mr. Kersren. | think perha Ps you meant to say Guatemala, because 
Nicaragua, as I understand it, has an anti-Communist government, 
and Guatemala apparently is infiltr ated by communism. 

Mr. Bussey. I was going to remark concerning your statement on 
how the C ommunists are getting into these various religious groups, 
that up until about 23, 24, or maybe 25 years ago, or somewhere around 
that period, you had to be an avowed atheist before you could get 
membership in the Communist Party. Then they changed the rule, 
at. about that time with the idea of taking people in and trying to 
convert them to atheism afterward. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Hinuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you through, Mr. Madden? 

Mr. Mappen. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Incidentally, we are very happy to have Mr. Hillings 
with us. Mr. Hillings and Mr. Feighan, also, who have just come 
on our committee. Both Mr. Hillings and Mr. Feighan are well versed 
in the problems of Communist infiltration. 

Mr. Hitzrnes. I think that the two big points that we are trying to 
find information about in the course of this inquiry into Communist 
aggression is, one, how did it happen in these other countries in the 
world, and second, how can we prevent it from happening here and 
elsewhere in the free world, and I think you talked about that in your 
statement, and in response te questions by my colleagues—and I might 
say that we will have a number of percipient witnesses, who were there 
at the time—I know that you were not there—but in view of your 
leadership in the Polish-American organizations, you must have had 
literally hundreds of conversations with people who were there and 
escaped. Perhaps you can help us in getting more information as to 
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how it happened in Poland, how the Communists were able to take 
over. 

I realize that we cannot go into a lot of these points at length in this 
brief hearing, but I would like to get some further information as 
to what happened just prior to the time when the Red army moved 
into Poland. Was there an active Communist Party there prior to 
the arrival of the Red army ? 

Mr. Rozmarek. Prior to the war, that I doubt—I don’t believe that 
there were more than one-half of 1 percent Communists in prewar 
Poland. 

Mr. Hitzines. Would you say there were as many active Commu- 
nists in Poland at that time as there are in the United States today 
J. Edgar Hoover says there are approximately 25,000 known Com- 
munists here today, and at one time there were more. 

Mr. Rozmarek. Well, prewar population of Poland was about 33 
million, I believe. One percent of that would be 33,000, wouldn’t it ¢ 
So I would say about 16,000. 

Mr. Hitiinas. You would say there were about 16,000? 

Mr. Rozmarek. I have heard different statements. Some said there 
were no more than one-half of 1 percent, and some said there were less. 
In other words, the numbers of Communists in prewar Poland were 
insignificant, and then you see, as the German armies advanced, many 
of those Polish Communists esc aped into Russia. 

They were afraid of apprehension. 

Mr. Kersten. Just 1 minute. Would you pull that microphone up 
closer to you, and also the one to Mr. Hillings / 

Mr. Hires. All right. Now, this Communist—— 

Mr. Rozmarex. As the German armies advanced, I had been in- 
formed that many Communists had sought re cna in Soviet Russia 
when Poland was attacked on September 1 of 1939, and, as you recall, 
Mr. Hillings, Hitler’s armies had invaded Soviet Russia, overran 
Poland and invaded Soviet Russia, and they were stalled for a con 
siderable length of time at Stalingrad, and eventually the retreat com- 
menced westward of the German forces. 

Mr. Hines. Did the German armies, and the civil government 
officials that they brought in, outlaw the Communist Party when they 
moved into Poland ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Hittrnes. When the Communists actually began taking over 
Poland, with the arrival of the Red army, do you know what basic 
steps they took ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. Yes. 

Mr. Hines. Did they first of all take away the freedom of the 
press and the freedom of religion, did they take away certain basic 
freedoms, such as freedom of the press and freedom of religion ? 

Mr. RozMarex. When the Russians moved westward, when they 
entered Poland they had set up, if you recall, the Lublin committee, 
with Wasilewska and General Berling at its head in the town of 
Lublin, Poland, that is southeast, I believe, of Warsaw, and as the 
Soviet armies had advanced, they advanced within a very few, within 
a very short distance of Warsaw, I believe, on the other side of the 
River Vistula, where the uprising took place in Warsaw under Gen- 
eral Bor. The Soviet armies made no effort to assist General Bor or 
his army, or his people who made the uprising in Warsaw. 
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The American planes were furnishing ammunition and rifles, hand 
grenades, and so forth, and they would make a circuitous trip from 
Italy to Warsaw and back. The Soviets would not permit the Amer- 
ican planes to park or refuel on their territory. 

Well, the result was that the Warsaw uprising had collapsed. Then 
came along, if you will remember, Yalta, after the war, and in the Yalta 
agreement it was provided on February 11, 1945, in that little town 
in Crimea, an agreement had been drawn whereby Russia was hailed 
as the deliverer, that she had rescued the Poles, that she had liberated 
them, and it provided for the establishment of the United Nations, 
with the participation of all the united nations, because the term 
“Tjnited Nations,” if you please, had been used some time prior to 
April 24, 1945, when, I believe, the first meeting took place in San 
Francisco. 

They had also provided for the extension of the base, in order to 
make it a broader democratic base, but your committee, the Lublin 
committee, that had been set up by the emissaries of Stalin, composed 
of Poles, they really were in the majority, and if you will refer to 
the testimony here, I believe I can quote you out of this, where our 
Ambassador Averell Harriman had conferred with the Premier of 
the then Polish legal government in London, he only conferred with 
him, and had also made a secret report, and here it seems that the 
leader in London stated that the Poles on that Lublin committee who 
were independent and who were democratically disposed, were being 
eliminated, and there was fear and reprehension in the hearts of their 
leaders, who eventually went over there, that this government, the 
Lublin government, would be subject to terrorism and different kinds 
of—that they would exercise terrorism upon the Polish people. 

Now, that is how this country was taken over. The Tendon legal 
government had nothing to say. It was the Russian dominated Lublin 
committee that usurped the power upon the withdrawal of the German 
forces from Poland, and it was that government that eventually from 
that government was evolved the government you have in Poland 
today. 

Those were the steps that led up to the taking over of Poland by 
Soviet Russia. 

First, the failure to assist the Poles when they made their uprising, 
you understand and, secondly, their refusal to deal with the legal 
London government, with the legal Polish Government, which was in 
London. 

Mr. Hitxirnes. Insofar as Poland today is concerned, would you say 
there is any real measure of religious freedom? For instance, can a 
Catholic go to mass on Sunday in Poland; can a Protestant go to his 
church on Sunday; and can a Jew attend synagogue services? 

Mr. Rozmarex. They can attend church, but everyone of those cere- 
monies, as I have been informed, are pretty well censored before they 
are delivered by the pastor or rabbi or priest. 

In addition to that, Mr. Hillings, the young people, the youth, is 
ordered to engage in gymnastics on Sunday mornings, in order to 
prevent them from attending services. 

Mr. Hines. Have you heard of any recent cases of atrocities 
against members of the clergies of the various religious faiths? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I think your best evidence of that would be Bishop 
Kaczmarek and Wyshynski, who had been imprisoned only last year. 
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Mr. Hines. Would you say it is virtually impossible for a per- 
son to practice any religious faith in a manner in which a person can 
in the United States today? 

Mr. Rozmarexk. You can attend church but, as I have said, the lead- 
ers of their flock are under a certain restraint. In addition to that 
they require civil ceremony of marriages, which was not practiced 
formerly. The state comes first, the church comes second, in that. 

Mr. Hii1Nés. Insofar as the newspaper and radio, and I don’t know 
whether they have any television or not, but insofar as immediate 
communications are concerned, is it possible for any commentator, 
columnist, or editorial writer to dare attack the Communist regime 
in Poland? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I have been informed by reliable people that there 
is no such thing as an independent commentator, everything is state 
controlled, whether it is the radio or the press. 

Mr. Hizx11n6és. Now let’s turn to the second phase of the question: 
How can we prevent it from happening here and elsewhere ¢ 

Are you familiar with the Petrov case which occurred in Australia 
just a short time ago—I believe it was 2 weeks ago? Are you familiar 
with what happened to the wife of the Russian diplomat, who was 
dragged aboard a plane in Sydney, later taken from the plane by 
Australian officials in Darwin, and then asked for political asylum? 

We have had other cases where people asked for political asylum. 
Do you think there are things that can be done in order to encourage 
their defection? I have been an uncompromising foe of communism 
in this country. I have advocated for a good many years the total 
abolition of the Communist Party, as a party, in this country. I 
think that every known Communist should be, well, under surveillance 
of our FBI. 

Mr. Rozmarex. You know, Mr. Hillings, many times when I retire 
I am disturbed by this thought, what is to prevent emissaries of these 
different behind-the-Curtain representatives in this country to place 
3, 4, or 5 atomic bombs here in the city of Chicago, either in their 
homes or in the homes of their friends, and then take a trip a good 
many miles away from here? What is to prevent those people from 
sneaking into this country atomic bombs in their diplomatic pouches 
which are not subject to review by our revenue men, and we certainly 
are today in greater danger than we were in 1939. 

That is why I have advocated in Paris, on October 9, 1946, the use 
of the atom bomb on Soviet Russia, unless she withdraw within her 
prewar borders, and I have consistently advocated the use because 
since that time the Soviet espionage system was able to get control of 
our own atomic-secret formulae in this country, and it is today in a 
certain position to vie with us in atomic rays, but I don’t believe they 
have still got the hydrogen bomb. 

I don’t think that we should placate these Commies out there in 
Indochina. 

Of course, it is a drastic step. I am not in favor of sending any 
American soldiers over there, but you didn’t need American soldiers 
to force Japan to her knees, to submission, when atomic weapons were 
used upon her, and I think the same thing should be done here. It is 
only a question of time before we will be in greater danger than we 


are now. 
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Mr. Hitxres. Let me go back to just one point that I want to 
clarify. Congressman Feighan and I, as eee of the Judiciary 
Committee, may be called upon to vote very soon on legislation to 
outlaw the Communist Party, or take away the citizenship rights of 
persons who have been convicted in the courts of indulging in a con- 
spiracy to ove ‘rthrow our Government by force and violence. 

The Attorne y General of the United States, Mr. Brownell, testified 
before the committee in opposition to outlawing the party on the 
grounds that it would drive it further underground, and on the grounds 
that the FBI has most of the party members under surveillance. Do 
you think we should outlaw the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Rozatarex. I believe that is the best thing that could happen 
for this Nation. I don’t think that we should recognize legally any 
party whose objective it is to destroy this Government by violence. 
In the United States Constitution you have a provision that under the 
provisions of the United States Constitution we are to have a repre- 
sentative form of government. The Soviets do not provide for a 
representative form of government. They merely have a rubber- 
stamp representative that must do the bidding of the heads of the 
Soviet party. 

Now, in view of the fact that the Communists have advocated for 
a good many years the violent overthrow of this Government, through 
violence, it 1s incumbent upon us, as Americans, either kick them out, 
either to destroy them asa party, or incur the risk of an eventual de- 
struction of our own Government through their boring efforts. 

Mr. Hiarnes. Do you think that if some of the countries now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, such as Czec meron: and others, had taken 
steps to outlaw the Communist Party, or at least to curb its activities, 
that perhaps the Reds might not cote been so successful in taking 
over those governments from within ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. We have a different situation in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland and those countries. Those countries have been overrun 
by armies and, as the German armies had retreated, the Soviets came 
in with their armies. 

Now, wherever the Soviet soldiers go, and get their foot in those 
places, the only way you are going to get them out of that particular 
land or that particular territory is by force and might. They will 
not relinquish it voluntarily. 

And here we have this spectacle today. You have had an armistice 
declared back in 1945, and after 9 years, I don’t know of any parallel 
in world history, where after 9 years peace had not been negotiated 
between the belligerents. 

Mr. Huturnes. I have inate two more questions, Mr. Chairman, on 
this question of the Petrov case in Australia. That is further evi- 
dence, to my mind, that these are people behind the Iron Curtain 
who are Communist government officials, who would like to defect, 
and I think you bear that out in some of the points you mentioned 
earlier, that it would be desirable to encourage that defection. With 
that thought i in mind I introduced a bill, H. R. 8000, which would be 
known as the Political Asylum Act of 1954. That bill would give 
political asylum in this country to certain Communist government 
officials. 

Now, when I say Communist government officials, that would in- 
clude atomic-research people, military leaders, and so forth, who 
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would renounce communism and give us information that was found 
to be of value to our defense efforts. Such individuals in that cate- 
gory would be given political asylum in the United States. 

Do you think something of that kind could cause, if properly pub- 
licized behind the Iron Curtain, people like Mr. Petrov and others 
to come over to our side? 

Mr. Rozmarex. That I don’t know. I would not be prepared to 
say right now, but I feel this, that we have the question that arises 
in my mind, which is this, if you are going to pass a law of that type 
granting a blanket asylum to every individual 

Mr. Hines. It would be limited as to numbers. 

Mr. Rozmarek. I mean, to every official of prominence who would 
escape, let us say, from the service of some government behind the 
Iron Curtain, what assurance have we got that many of those escapees 
might not be purposely planted to come here among us. 

Mr. Hizurnes. Do you think it would be worth the risk in order 
to give the Russians a bad time in their own backyard, by causing 
considerable defection among their leaders? In other words, what 
more can we do to encourage further defection which would cause 
confusion and trouble behind the Iron Curtain, and which in turn 
would give us valuable information we need ¢ 

Mr. Rozmarex. I think the treatment of people who have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain, people who have important posts, for 
example, like Dr. Korowicz, who escaped, and 2 days after he arrived 
in this country, I think he only served 1 day in the United Nations, 
and the friendly treatment of that sort has a tendency to encourage 
others to defect, in my judgment. 

Mr. Hiuires. Is that treatment being properly publicized behind 
the [ron Curtain / 

Mr. Rozmarek. I believe it has been. 

Mr. Kersten. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Hinurnes. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. I might say in that connection that I am heartily in 
favor of your idea, Mr. Hillings, and the bill you have introduced; 
and I am informed by reliable authority that nearly every Soviet 
diplomat in the United States, and elsewhere in the world, in order 
to be kept under control by the Reds, has a hostage back home; in 
other words, that would show, as Congressman Hillings implies, that 
they have got to keep their wife or mother or children back home; 
the Communist regime requires it in order to keep Red diplomats in 
line. 

One of the reasons that one of our witnesses, Dr. Korowicz, was 
able to do what he did, according to his own story as told in Life 
magazine, is that I believe he did not have a relative or a wife back 
home. I may be mistaken in that. 

But I certainly agree with Congressman Hillings in his theory, 
and I think you probably would agree with that, too. 

Mr. Rozmarex. I think it is a very good move. 

Mr. Kersten. To break up as much of that as we can so that—— 

Mr. Rozmarex. I think that would lend much encouragement to 
some of those men who are vacillating to defect, and come over to our 
side. 

Mr. Hiturscs. If we can encourage resistance, to give the Russians 
such a bad time in their own backyard so that they won't be able to 
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concentrate on their plans for future aggression, it seems to me that 
we will have hope that the day will come when some of these other 
countries, perhaps Poland, may be able to break loose from the terrible 
dilemma which exists today. 

Mr. Rozmarex. Of course, you will not get very many in time, be- 
cause just as the chairman here suggested, they will throw such safe- 
guards around their representatives by requiring that hostages be 
left behind, and that really, I think, will make a tendency to reduce 
the number of escapees. 

Mr. Huu1nes. This last question bears on what you said in your 
comment on Indochina. I think that one of the great values of this 
inquiry is that we can learn from the past so we can do the right thing 
alae. . 

Yesterday in Washington, one of the most influential papers in the 
Nation’s Capital came out very strongly on the editorial pages urging 
negotiation with the Communists, and suggested that we should nego- 
tiate the Indochina problem, and urged that we should perhaps work 
out some sort of coalition government in Indochina. At least, it said 
we should carefully consider that, and urge it and also that we should 
sit down and try to work out some understanding with the Russians 
on a number of our problems. 

Do you believe, on the basis of what you have learned as to what 
happened in Poland and elsewhere, that we could successfully nego- 
tiate with the Russians under present-day conditions ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. No. In the first place, my theory always has been 
that you cannot sit around a conference table with criminals. That 
is point 1. 

Point 2, you cannot confirm and expect to achieve an agreement 
which will be kept with representatives of a nation which has broken 
practically every pact that they had entered into since 1939. 

Mr. Hiuturnes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan? 

Mr. Ferouan. Yes. Mr. Rozmarek, I feel that it is a sad commen- 
tary and very reprehensible that Poland, which fought two invading 
armies, both the Nazis and the Soviets, should now be suffering the 
worst martydom of tyrany that was ever before visited upon it, and 
likewise, many of the other captive nations who have been unfortu- 
nately taken over, may wonder why the western powers are not now 
considering their plight. 

There is at present a meeting of the western powers in Geneva, 
Switzerland, together with Communist China and their lackeys, and 
the advocates of the international Communist conspiracy, lead by 
Moscovites are considering the problems in Asia. 

I believe that our State Department of our present administration 
should condemn the Moscovites and the Russians by charging them 
with violations of every international agreement, particularly with 
reference to free and unfettered elections in which they became partici- 
pants ever since the end of World War II, and likewise, by doing so, 
we would put the Moscovites and Russians on the defensive, where 
they belong, and I wonder if you do not believe that we should be 
more forceful in making those open charges against the Russians ? 

Mr. Rozmarek. I agree with you, Congressman Feighan, and I be- 
lieve that the first condemnation of the Soviets that had any conse- 
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uence and significance was the one that was directed against them by 
ongressman Madden and his committee investigating the Katyn 
massacres. 

Prior to that time you will recall, sir, that it was either war expedi- 
ency, or it was an effort to achieve peace, or it was a statement, “Well, 
you can still do business with Joe.’ 

It was statements of that type which had predominated in the official 
thinking of our Government officials. In other words, there was this 
constant effort to appease, to appease. 

Mr. FrigHan. Excuse me, but I mean, getting right down to the 

resent situation, instead of reviewing the past, T mean, that takes a 
fot of time, but I would say what should we dor ight now ¢ 

Mr. Rozmarek. I agree with you, sir. I believe that we should 
condemn them for every violation they make of international law. 

Mr. Frieuan. Thank you. 

Mr. RozmareK. Whether it was yesterday, the day before, or some 
time to come in the future, and I think Congressman Madden has 
made a mighty good step in that direction. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I think, first of all, we should make clear that you 
are speaking here today on behalf of the Americans of Polish descent, 
and that you differ in that respect from the witnesses who will follow 
you, who speak on behalf of the Poles. 

Mr. Rozmarexk. I speak here not only on behalf of the Americans 
of Polish descent, but I here speak as an American citizen, having at 
heart the welfare and future and secur ity of this Nation. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you represent here today 6 million Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent, as president of the Polish- American Congress, 
which is their mouthpiece in this matter, and you are speaking on their 
behalf? 

Mr. Rozmarex. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then I can limit my questions to the position of 
the Americans of Polish descent, and 1 would like to ask you this 
question : 

Do you feel that the Americans of Polish descent recognize this 
puppet Communist government as the Government of Poland? 

Mr. Rozmarex. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you feel that it is almost the unanimous 
feeling of the Americans of Polish descent ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I would say 99.9 percent, Congressman. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And I believe that in your ‘public remarks made 
yesterday you objected to the fact that in our press, and even our 
public utterances, frequently we refer to that government in Warsaw 
as the Polish Government, when actually it is not the Polish 
Government ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. That is true. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that there should be a differentiation made 
between the Polish people and the government imposed upon it by 
force? 

Mr. Rozmarex. That is correct, because the Warsaw Communist 
government is not responsive to the wishes of the Polish people, nor 
has it been legally selected by the Polish people. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And it is true that the Americans of Polish 
descent for whom you speak here today, is it mot, that they would very 
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much welcome any action by the United States Government in closing 
the embassies of these puppet Communist-dominated governments 
here in the United States? 

Mr. Rozmarek. That is true. You will recall, Mr. Congressman, 
that you were one of the active leaders in Detroit, in conjunction with 
other leaders throughout the country, who had made an effort to close 
the Communist Warsaw consulate, and that was achieved, sir, and I 
believe that was the best thing that could happen to this country, 
because those three consulates were nothing in my judgment, but spy 
nests for the Communist Warsaw government. — 

In my talk yesterday I said that we should not identify the Com- 
munist Warsaw government with the Polish people, or we should not 
identify the representatives in the United Nations as the representa- 
tives who speak for the Polish people. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, you referred to the Yalta Treaty in your 
prepared talk, and I know you are familiar with my views on it, be- 

cause I think I worked alongside of you on those matters. 

Mr. Rozmarex. That is right. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Our views are very much in common in these 
matters, and you know, I suppose, that back about 3 years ago I intro- 
duced a resolution in Congress to declare the Yalta Treaty void, and 
2 resolution of mine is pending in Congress now, and also similar reso- 
lutions by other Members of Congress. 

Now, the point I want to make is this: It has been mentioned by sev- 
eral of the members of this committee that one of the important things 
we should do is to bring to the people of these countries behind the 
[ron Curtain what we really mean to do for them. Of course, I agree 
with that, but don’t you agree that before we do that we should first 
determine what we really do mean, what we really intend to do with 
regard to these people ? 

I don’t believe we have really formulated our policy. Now, as an 
example, the Yalta agreement has been condemned by the present ad- 
ministration, and that was done prior to the elec ‘tions of 1952. and yet 
when the resolution which I referred to, and which you advocate in 
your prepared address, was brought before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the present Secretary of State opposed the resolution. 

It seems to me that these things, these inconsistencies, this failure on 
our part to formulate a policy and stick to it, is what is so damaging 
to us in these countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Rozmarex. That is correct, 100 percent correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Yes, when we make a promise, as promises were 
made in the fall of 1952, if we don’t keep those promises the people 
behind the Iron Curtain begin to wonder whether or not they can 
depend upon what we do say. 

Mr. Rozmarexk. That is true. 

Mr. Macunrowicz. Then when we talk about liberation, we must 
first explain what liberation actually means. Do you visualize the 
possibility of liberation of the countries behind the Iron Curtain by 
conferences such as we had in Berlin, or we have in Geneva now, or 
any such similar conferences ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. So far they have not been productive of any good 
results in that direction. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know of anyone having ever actually 
adequately defined what the American : jicy of liberation actually is? 

Mr. Rozmarex. What do you mean by that? As opposed to the 
policy of containment. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. As opposed to the policy of containment, or in 
any other way, I think the people of Pol: ind or the people of any 
country behind the Iron Curtain would like to know just what we 
mean by that, do we mean liberation by a treaty, such as the Yalta 
treaty? Yalta was intended to be an agreement whereby the libera- 
tion of people was to be effected. 

Mr. Rozmarex. In Yalta treaty, it specifically ste ated that the Rus- 
sian armies had liberated the Poles. That is in the first sentence of 
the Yalta pact. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the people behind the Tron Curtain have 
been faced with a lot of slogans from the Communists, and are begin- 
ning to have doubts about slogans. They would rather have deeds, 
and if we could make a firm declaration of our actual intentions, it is 
my belief that we could do more to gain the friendship and gain the 
eventual future support of the Communists behind the Iron Curtain, 
than by any declaration of any further phrases. 

[I think that we should make a final and outright declaration, which 
unfortunately this administration opposes, a declaration that we are 
no longer bound by the Yalta agreement. That is the first thing we 
should say. Do you agree with me in that? 

Mr. Rozmarek. Yes, that should be done, not only by this adminis- 
tration, but it should have been done by the previous administration. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I agree with you, and I have so said, as you 
remember. 

That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin, do you wish to ask some questions? We 
are glad to have you with us, Mr. Bonin. I know that you made a 
great effort to get here today. 

Mr. Bonty. Mr. Chairman, I deeply regret that I was unable to be 
here for the entire statement presented by Mr. Rozmarek. He hap- 
pens to be a former resident. of the city of Wilkes-Barre, the district 
I represent in Congress. I know that you have been a consistent 
fighter against communism; you have consistently fought for the 
rights of the 110,000 Americans of Polish descent in eastern Penns syl- 
vania; you have stirred these people to a point where they believe 
something should be done to liberate the Poles in their native land. 
You have also fought to protect the United States from that 
threat. 

I certainly do wish to congratulate you, Charlie, for the splendid 
job. you have been doing, and the people back in my district certainly 

now that you are doing a good job and will continue to do it. 

Mr. Rozmarrx. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Bontn. As you know, I am only once removed from Poland. 

Mr. Rozmarek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that all, Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. That is all. 


Mr. Kersten. I have just this question, to which I think you can 
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give a “Yes” or “No” answer, Mr. Rozmarek: 
Do you believe that those present members of the Kremlin, who 
participated in the enslavement of Poland—and that includes most 
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of the present membership of the Politburo—should, when it becomes 
possible, be tried by an international criminal court, and be brought 
to justice? 

Mr. Rozmarex. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Kersren. All right. Now, about the possibilities of libera- 
tion: We have in the books of our statutes right now, already enacted 
into law, provisions, and also money that has been appropriated by 
Congress, to set up a national military body which would include three 
Polish military units to participate in the defense of Western Europe. 

Do you think that such a Polish military unit, in Polish uniforms 
and using the Polish flag, integrated into the defense of Western 
Kurope, would have an effect upon the Communists’ ability to control 
their army in Poland, and thereby be a practical step toward the liber- 
ation of Poland? 

Mr. Rozmarex. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I do have one other question. You referred to 
the Katyn committee, on which Mr. Madden and myself were mem- 
bers, and I appreciate all the nice things you said about that com- 
mittee, but I would like to call to your attention also that both Mr. 
Madden and myself, and other Members of the House, have intro- 
duced resolutions in accordance with the recommendations of that 
committee, that the report of our committee be submitted to the United 
Nations, and that action be requested by the United Nations in accord- 
ance with the findings of that committee. 

I would like to call your attention also to the fact that the present 
Secretary of State has made a statement that he does not think such 
a resolution should be adopted at this time. 

Don’t you think it would be a great benefit in our psychological 
war, and it would be nothing more than justice to those people, if 
actually this case against the perpetrators of the Katyn massacre were 
officially brought before the United Nations? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I believe it would; yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And one other question : There are times when 
some people who should be better informed raise a question as to why 
this committee, a committee of the United States Congress, should 
bother to take its time to deal with this problem and, of course, our 
answer to that is that it is a matter of great interest to the United 
States, as to what will become of these people behind the Iron Curtain. 

Would you care to comment on why it is a problem that we Amer- 
icans should be interested in? 

Mr. Rozmarex. We have had an obligation under the Atlantic 
Charter to see that no government was imposed upon Poland without 
her consent. Poland was a charter member. 

Then Great Britain has made certain obligations that I enumerated 
in my written statement. In view of the fact that Poland is the 
largest Christian country in eastern central Europe, there can be no 
peace in Europe unless that country is free and independent. 

During our generation, you as a young man years ago had volun- 
teered for service in the First World W ar, and during our generation 
we have seen, we have been witnesses, to two world wars, : and. I am very 
apprehensive that the third world war is in the offing, and it is pri- 
marily due to the fact that we had placated evil, that we did not 
honorably stand by our friends. 
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Now, in view of the fact that through scientific discoveries and 
inventions we are brought so close to Europe, only several hours dis- 
tance, let us say, from Europe, it behooves us to see that these countries, 
like Poland, should be liberated, in order that peace could be achieved 
in Europe. 

Are we going to send our young men twice, let us say, every gen- 
eration, to fight battles in Europe, because our diplomats all have 
failed to win the peace? Our boys have laid down their lives and 
they won the war. It certainly is a sad commentary upon diplomacy 
if the diplomats lose the peace. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Isn’t it true that Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and all those countries, were only one of a set of Communist 
imperialism, the ultimate aim of which is the United States and the 
rest of the world, and unless we stop that cancerous growth now, we 
are the ones who will suffer, and we should take proper precautions at 
this time ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I agree with you. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Rozmarek, I would like to get your opinion, please, 
on this question : 

What do you think about the advisability of rescinding our recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia, and also leading a movement among the free 
countries of the world to get them to rescind their recognition of So- 
viet. Russia? 

Mr. Rozmarrx. Mr. busbey, it was a sad day for the future genera- 
tions of America when Soviet Russia was officially recognized after 
let. us say, 1933, somewhere around there. 

Mr. Bussey. March 15, 1933, I believe was the date of recognition. 

Mr. Rozmarex. That day, in my judgment, Mr. Busbey, was a black 
day for the future generations of America, Through our recognition 
of Soviet Russia we enabled her to develop and expand. We had 
legalized that type of brigandage, that type of international outlawry, 
that type of international gangsterism, that is plaguing us not only 
today in this generation, but it will plague perhaps the Americans of 
the next generation to come. 

There is no doubt that the financial burden that ensued from this 
recognition through the subsequent violations of pacts, and whatnot, 
after the Second World War, these financial burdens certainly will 
afflict American generations, not only the next generation, but several 
generations to come. ‘That has been the evil of the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. Any country who sends representatives here, whose 
ostensible objective is to undermine our philosophy of government, 
whose objective is to sow dissention and class hatred among our peo- 
ple, our American citizens, that country should be barred from having 
its representatives among us. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you thing that we should rescind that recognition 
at this time? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I think history has demonstrated since 1939 that 
you cannot do business with Soviet Russia, and in view of the fact 
that you cannot do business with them as a civilized nation, I think 
it certainly is time to put them outside the pale of the families of 
civilized nations. 

Mr. Bussey. Just one more thing: What about the United States 
leading a movement among the free countries of the world to get them 
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all to rescind this recognition? Wouldn’t that be effective, if it could 
be brought about ? 

Mr. Rozmarex. I think any collective effort of that type would 
certainly have a beneficent e fect. 

Mr. Bussey. Just one thing more, and I was glad to hear you bring 
up the point that, after 9 years, nothing has been ac« ‘omplished toward 
establishing permanent peace. If my fellow colleagues will forgive 
me, I should like to state for the record at this time that, on September 
27, 1943, I introduced in the House a concurrent resolution which, i 
effect, requested the President of the a States to call ‘iether 
all the representatives of the United Nations—as was done at Hot 
Springs, Va., to discuss the food situation; as was done at Atlantic 
City to discuss the rehabilitation and relief situation; and as was done 
at Bretton Woods to discuss the monetary situation—but this time to 
have all of the countries state their peace aims in writing. That was 
during World War IT, and I was not even able to get a hearing before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee on my resolution. 

In view of your remarks concerning the peace situation, I should like 
to ask the consent of this committee to insert House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 45 and my remarks on the floor of the House regarding it in 
the record of these hearings at this point. 

Mr. Kersten. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. Bussey. The speech and resolution follows: 


[Congressional Record, September 27, 1943] 
PeAce AIMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Speech of the Honorable Fred E. Busbey, of Illinois) 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Speaker, believing that everyone should contribute his utmost 
to the bringing about of a more harmonious relationship between the nations of 
the world and as a step toward world peace, I introduced a resolution this morn- 
ing that proposes to call a preliminary meeting to have the United Nations to 
submit in writing their peace aims. This resolution is as follows: 


“H. Con. Res. 45 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress hereby petitions the President of the United States to invite representa- 
tives of the United Nations to a meeting to be held in the United States, where 
peace aims of their respective countries will be submitted in writing as a basis 
‘or formulating a program for world peace. 

That the peace aims of the United States be determined and written by a com- 
mittee, consisting of an equal number of Democrat and Republican Members of 
the Senate, in consultation with representatives of the Department of State, and 
the President of the United States and/or his representatives.” 

In order to build a house and carry it to completion, and one that will endure, 
it is exceedingly important that we first build a firm foundation. It is of great 
importance that the United Nations be brought together at the earliest possible 
date to openly state their peace aims, that the peoples of the world know exactly 
for what the United Nations are fighting. We should have the courage to meet 
this problem immediately and not wait until after the war is over, when seated 
at the peace table will be many invisible, un-Christian representatives, including 
greed, animosity, hate, and revenge. 

Such a preliminary meeting should do much toward eliminating misunder- 
standings after the war has ended, because many nations, I am afraid, will be 
inclined to try to see how much they can grab if we wait until then. I think it 
is especially important that the four major nations of this war, namely, Great 
Britain, China, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States, 
not only state their aims but arrive at a basis of understanding as soon as 
possible. 
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This is a great opportunity to demonstrate to Germany and Japan that the 
United Nations are united in fact in our determination to win the war as well 
as cooperate toward a lasting world peace. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to ask one question: Do you think 
you could get a hearing before the present Foreign Affairs Committee 
on such a resolution / 

Mr. Bussey. Well, it would be a miracle if I could. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I agree with you. 

Mr. Bussey. The time is long past. It should have been done when 
the shooting was going on. I said in my speech that, if we waited 
until the shooting stop yped t o try to get the nations toget] ier at the 
peace table, there would be seated all of these invisable wuests: hate, 
animosity, greed, and revenge, that would prevent us from getting 
any kind of peace. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Althou io] 1 maybe the administrations have 
changed, the thinking of the administration has not changed very 
much on these foreien affairs matters. 

Mr. Bussey. Although the administrations have been changed, 
Busbey’s thinking has been consistent all through the years. 

Mr. Kersten. That is all, Mr. Rozmarek. I want to compliment 
you on this very fine, patriotic, pro-American statement. You are 
here speaking in behalf of the Polish American Congress, r¢ present- 
ing a very sizable segment of the American population. The mil 
lions of Americans of Polish descent who have eee so greatly 
in war and in peace to this country, certainly have a right to express 
an opinion that pertains to the motherland of the Polish people, and 
I heartily agree with you that the ultimate freedom of Poland aifects 
the fate of “the United States. We are all interested in the same 
thing. We are all Americans here. And we are interested in the 
freedom of Poland | ecause it affects the freedom of the world, and 
I certainly agree with you that we should stop doing business with, 
and we should cancel diplomatic relations with, this Red government 
of Poland—and also with the U. S. S. R., for that matter—because 
it does not represent the Polish people, and the Red government in 
Russia does not represent the Russian people. 

You would agree with that, too! 

Mr. Rozmarexk. That is true. 

Mr. McTievur. Did you intend this photograph to be submitted as a 
committee exhibit ? 

Mr. Rozmarek. Yes; I have stated in my statement that I am sub- 
mitting that. 

Mr. McTieve. I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, that this be marked 
for identification and entered as exhibit 1—A. 

Mr. Kersten. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Bont. In line with the thought that you have just suggested, 
it occurred to me that the Russians did not hesitate to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Australia, just because their feelings were hurt, 
when Australia liberated the wife of one of their diplomats. 

Mr. Kersren. You hive put your finger on a very important fact. 

Mr. Bonrn. I still think that is what we should do, and do it in a 
hurry. 

Mr. McTiever. I would like to make these two observations, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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No. 1, Ambassador Lipski has been delayed en route from Washing- 
ton, and as a consequence we will have to delay his testimony. 

The next witnesses were the Misses Mary, Jane, and Blanche 
Giballa, and their fourth sister, Sister Hannah. Sister Hannah is 
not here as yet. Sheisen route. Incidentally, she is on crutches, and 
I think that is what is taking a lot of time. 

Now, CBS, as I understand it, wants to set up its array of cameras, 
and so forth. I understand it will take them lined 15 minutes to get 
ready. 

I think it might be a good idea to adjourn for lunch. We will put 
the girls on the first thing thereafter. 

Mr. Kersten. We will adjourn now until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 12:40 p. m., Monday, May 3, 1954, the hearing in 
the above-entitled matter was recessed until 2 o'clock p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Kersten. Will you young ladies stand up, all of you, and be 
sworn. 

Now, will each of you raise your right hand, and each of you do 
solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Miss Mary Gipauia. I do. 

Miss Brancue Grma.ia. I do. 

Miss JANE Gina. I do. 

Sister Hannan. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MARY, JANE, AND BLANCHE GIBALLA AND 
SISTER HANNAH 


Mr. Kersten. Haveachair. Now, to identify each of you, Blanche, 
you are the young lady on the end. 

Miss BLancue Gipauna. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. Sister Hannah. 

Sister Hannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And Mary. 

Miss Mary Gipana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And Jane. 

Miss JANE GIBALLA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Your last name is Giballa, G-i-b-a-l-l-a. 

Miss Mary Grpaua. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. You are all sisters. 

Miss Mary Grpatna. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Where do you now live, Blanche, Mary, and Jane? 

Miss BLancne GipaLsa. 1432 West Walton. 

Mr. Kersren. You three sisters live together now. 

Miss BLancnn Gipauua. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. Your sister, Sister Hannah, is in a convent in 
Chicago. 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you just move toward the microphone a little 
closer?. Move that toward you. You four sisters live here in Chi- 
cago. Is that correct? 

Miss Mary Gmauua. That is right. 
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Mr. Kersten. You did have a brother? 

Miss BLancue Grmatya. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And he is not living now. | Is that right? 

Miss Mary Gipatia. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You three girls live with your parents‘ 

Miss Mary Greatia. That is right. 

Mr. Kersren. And Sister Hannah lives at a convent? What is the 
name of that convent, Sister Hannah ¢ 

Sister Hannan. I live right now in Resurrection Hospital. 

Mr. Kersten. Here in Chicago? 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, will you develop the stories in this tragic 
case of a family that was deported from Poland to Russia. 

Mr. McTieue. Blanche, you are now 17 years old? 

Miss BLancue GiBaLia. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. When you were deported to Siberia from Poland 
you were 4 years old ? 

Miss BLancue GIBALLa. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaut. Sister Hannah, you are now 22 years old? 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. When you were deported to Siberia you were 7 years 
old? 

Sister Hannan. Well, I think I was 8 years old then. 

Mr. McTieur. Mary, you are 24 years old now? 

Miss Mary Grpatua. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were deported to Siberia you were 9 years 
old? 

Miss Mary Gipatia. Yes, 9. 

Mr. McTieur. And Jane, you are 20 now? 

Miss Jane Grpatna. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were deported to Siberia you were 6 years 
old? 

Miss Jane Grpatua. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. You girls, as well as a brother, were born in Lipinki ? 

Sister Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. McTicvr. In the province of Lwow ? 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. I want to direct my questions to you, Mary. Do 
you remember when the Communists came to your home in the night 
or early in the morning? 

Miss Mary Ginatia. Yes; I remember they come to us in the morn- 
ing, 3 o’clock. 

Mr. McTieue. Three o’clock in the morning? 

Miss Mary Gipauia. Three o’clock in the morning, February 10, 
1940. 

Mr. McTieve. Can you speak a little louder, Mary? 

Miss Mary Grpartia. Yes; I remember they come to our home in 
the morning, 3 o’clock, February 10, 1940. 

Mr. McTicve. Febru: ary of 1940. 

Miss Mary Giratua. That is right. 

| Mr. McTievr. The Communists always come in the middle of the 
night or early in the morning, do they not? 

| Miss Mary Grpatia. Yes; I think so they do that. 
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Mr. McTicur. When they came there that morning, did they make 
you girls and your father and mother get up and dress # 

Miss Mary Ginarua. Yes; 2 days before they took our father from 
our home and after 2 days, our father come with some of them, come 
with the Soviet soldiers to our home. They were knocking to the 
door. Nobody knows who is, we don’t know so early in the morning. 

so, When my mother ask who is at the door, well, my father ask her 
toopen the door. When she was opening the door, she was not dressed. 
She had just a robe on her. So they|didn’t even let her dress. 

Mr. McTieve. She threw a wrap over her shoulders ? 

Sister Hannan. No. | 

Miss Mary Ginauia. Well, she was dressed with a gown. They 
didn’t let her go to the room by herself and dress herself. ‘There were 
ubout four soldiers when she was dressing in the room. After that 
she was walking over to us and she started to dress. 

Mr. McTieuen. Did they then take your mother and you four girls 
and your brother to the train for deportation to Siberia ¢ 

Miss Mary Grpatza. That is right. 

Mr. McTievr. And you were put in a cattle car? 

Miss Mary Greatua. Cattle car; yes. 

Mr. McTievur. By the Russians? 

Miss Mary Gisatia. By the Russians; yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Were these Russians in uniforms? 

Miss Mvry Ginaria. They were in uniform, Soviet uniform. 

Mr. McTieur. They had guns at their sides; did they ? 

Miss Mary Grpartia. They had: yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. Were you put in an automobile or wagon and taken 
to the railroad station ? 

Miss Mary Greauia. They put us in a sled. 

Mr. McTievr. On a sled? 

Miss Mery Gipauia. Yes; they took us from our village and to the 
town, to the station, and well, there we were waiting about 2 days. 
They were putt ing us to the eattle cars and they took us to Lwow. 

Mr. McTievr. You mean other people were being put on the train? 

Miss Mary Grea. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. How many people were in the cattle car with you 
girls and your mother? 

Miss Mary Grpatia. There were about 29 people. 

Mr. McTicvr. You were crowded in the cattle car; weren’t you? 

Miss Mary Grpatna. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you have any kind of facilities, any facilities 
for sanitation ¢ 

Miss Mary Greatia. Well, we didn’t have there; just had the hole 
in the floor. 

Mr. McTicue. Just a hole in the floor? 

Miss Mary Grnanna. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McTieur. Was the car sealed? Was there any window on 
the car? 

Miss Mary Grpania. We had a window, but they were with the lock. 
We didn’t have a light in our car, and some people they open it and 
you can see. But, after when the Russian police, the Russian soldiers 

saw open the window, they come and close it. 

Mr. McTicevur. How long did the trip take from the time you started 
out in Poland until you arrived somewhere in the Ural Mountains in 
Russia ? 
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Miss Mary Giratna. It took us about 3 weeks. 

Mr. McTigur. Did you have anything to eat or anything to drink? 

Miss Mary Girauia. Well, we didn’t have too much. We didn’t 
have water. We were thirsty. Sometimes the men opened the window 
and gave us snow from the roof. 

Mr. McTicur. For drinking water you would reach out and get the 
snow from the roof, and melt the snow and drink it ? 

Miss Mary Gipatia. Yes; melt it on the stove. We had a little 
stove in our car. 

Mr. McTieve. Did any of the people in your ear, any of the 
youngsters or the adults, die on the way during the course of the train 
trip? 

Miss Mary Grpau.a. Yes; in our car died three persons. 

Mr. McTicur. What did they do with them when they died? 

Miss Mary GipaLa. They throw them out. We didn’t know what 
happened to them. 

Mr. McTicusr. After you arrived in Siberia what happened to you 
then? Were you placed ina log cabin, ina hut, or some kind of shelter ? 

Miss Mary Ginauna. They took us to the woods. There were a few 
buildings, a few houses, and there were about 500 people. 

Mr. McTicur. Five hundred people? 

Miss Mary Ginania. Five hundred people. 

Mr. McTieve. Were you assigned to a room with another family ¢ 

Miss Mary Giparna. Yes; we were living with another family. And 
our small room was about 10 by 11, or 10 by 10. We were living 10 
persons inl room. We have everything there, kitchen and bathroom 
and everything. 

Mr. McTicur. Mary, did you and Sister Hannah go to school while 
you were there in Siberia / 

Miss Mary Grpatia. Yes; I and my sister, Hannah—she was going 
with me to school. I went to second grade with her, and my sisters 
and the youngest brother, they were going to kindergarten. 

Mr. McTieur. Jane, did you go to kindergarten ¢ 

Miss JANE GIBALLA. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Do you remember when you went to kindergarten / 

Miss JANE GipALLA. Yes; I remember a little. 

Mr. McTieve. What did they teach you in kindergarten? What 
did they have to say about God ? 

Miss Jane Gipatwa. Well, in the kindergarten they say that there 
is no God, and they always stress that Stalin is everything. He is 
the god. He will give us everything we need. 

And if we did not obey them or something, like if we have the 
medals, they take that away from us. Our medals, they take them 
away from us. 

Mr. Kersten. What is it they would take away ? 

Miss JANE GiBaLLaA. Holy medals. 

Mr. Kersten. Holy medals that you had. 

Miss JANE Greatia. Yes; and they also punish us. Sometimes 
when everybody was playing the games, we were drawn away from 
the game. We have to just look on them and that is all. 

Mr. McTievr. Mary, was there a daily inspection by the Soviet 
officer NK VD man of your quarters? 

Miss Mary Grpatia. They come every day to inspect us if every- 
body is there. That was in the morning, to see if everybody was 
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home. They inspect us in the evening to see if everybody comes back 
from the work or school. 

All these people were working in the woods. They were cutting 
the wood, and all these people they were working in the woods. They 
have to stay and work there. They were watching us to see if some- 
body escaped from the place where we were living. 

Mr. McTicur. Jane, I want to ask you again, when you were a 
little girl and you were in kindergarten, what did the Russians teach 
you? I want you to go back over that again. 

Miss Jane Gipauia. The Russians teach always there is no God. 
They always teach us we should not believe in God. We should not 
pray, and always that Stalin is the god. They always teach us that 
if we want something we have to pray to Stalin and not to God, and 
we are going to get it. 

Mr. McTiceur. Sister Hannah, what grade were you in at that time? 

Sister Hannan. Well, I was in second grade. 

Mr. McTieur. Was Mary with you in the second grade, too? 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Miss Mary Grpauia. Yes; I was with her in the same grade. 

Mr. McTievr. Blanche, you were just a little girl and you were not 
going to school ? 

Miss Biancue Grparia. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McTievr. That is why I am not asking you any questions about 
it. Sister, what did they teach you in the second grade about religion ? 
Can you recall ? 

Sister Hannan. Well, mostly during classes they emphasize there 
is no God. If you pray to God, and for instance if somebody was 

caught praying, i 

Mr. McTiavr. Sister Hannah, could you just move closer to the 
table? I know you have an injured limb, but no one can hear you. 

Mr. Kersten. I think if you talked right into the microphone, 
Sister, you can be heard better. Would you mind now, Mr. Counsel, 
repeating that question so that this witness can ret her answer 
and so it will be audible? And repeat it slowly, Sister Hannah. 

Mr. McTicur. Sister, do you remember your schooling i in Russia 
after you were transported to Siberia? 

Sister Hannan. Yes, I do. 

Mr. McTicur. What grade were you in at that time? 

Sister Hannan. I was that time in second grade. 

Mr. McTieur. What did they teach you, Sister ? 

Sister Hannan. Well, most of the time they emphasize the subject 
there is no God. 

Mr. McTieup. There is no God? They emphasized that ? 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. McTicun. They taught all the children that? 

Sister Hannan. Yes, they did. 

Mr. McTicur. Go ahead, please. 

Sister Hannan. And mostly, most of the classes were on the subject 
there is no God. Sometimes they were teaching us history of Russia 
and about-Stalin and Lenin. 

Mr. McTievur. They taught you Russian and about Stalin. 

Sister Hannan. And Lenin. Well, sometimes when we were trying 
to say our prayers before the classes ‘started, and before the teacher 

“ame toclass * * *, 
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Mr. Kersten. Do you mean Sister, that the children by themselves 
wanted to pray? 

Sister Hannan. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Kersten. Before the teacher came ? 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you started your prayers yourself? 

Sister Hannan. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Kersten. These little children, second grade children? Is that 
correct ¢ 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, tell us what happened then. 

Sister Hannan. Well, sometimes if we were caught praying, usually 
the teacher would scold us for praying and forbid praying once more. 

Mr. McTicue. Were you punished for praying ? 

Sister Hannan. Yes, we were. And during Christmas time, we 
had a test and all those teachers that were teaching in that school 
came to our grade, the second grade, to see nobody is copying from 
one another. 

Mr. Kersten. See what ? 

Sister Hannan. Copying the test from one another. The rest of 
the school was trying to sing carols because it was Christmas time. 
One of the teachers went out and she heard the singing. When she 
heard the voice God—I mean the word “God”—she went to the class 
and she asked them what they are doing, if they are praying. 

Well, the children say, why yes, they do pray. The teacher started 
asking who started to pray. Well, the children they were brave and 
they wouldn’t say who started to pray, or who was the next one. 

Mr. McTiaur. Nobody would squeal? Nobody would tell tales as 
to who the first one was that started singing? 

Sister Hannan. That is right. Then the teacher came to our class 
and she ask us if we ever prayed and sang the carols. Well, we said 
yes, we do. They said why. Well, we said that our parents teach us 
there is a God and we do believe there is a God. 

Mr. Kersten. Take it just a little more slowly, Sister. 

Sister Hannan. So after the classes were over, the whole school, I 
really don’t know how many there were of us, were kept 4 hours after 
school for praying. 

Mr. McTicur. You were kept after school for praying? 

Sister Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. That was your punishment ¢ 

Sister Hannan. That was our punishment. 

Mr. McTicur. Mary, what grade were you in in school? 

Miss Mary Gipauia. I was in the second grade. At that time I was 
in the second grade. 

Mr. McTiaur. Do you remember while you were in the second grade 
whether they put on some sort of a school play ¢ 

Miss Mary Grpauia. Yes; I remember we have in school a play. 
They try to tell the young children they should believe in Stalin, and 
not in God. 

Well, one play it was on the stage. They took a small boy, he was 
about 4 years, or 5. They told him to ask God for candy or bread. 
He was praying to God and he didn’t get nothing. After that they 
told him, pray to Stalin and you will get everything from Stalin, not 
from God. And he was praying to Stalin, and they—to Stalin for 
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candy, for bread, and food, and during this time they were throwing 
from the—— 

Mr. Kersten. From the ceiling ? 

Miss Mary Gisatua. From the ceiling, they were throwing candies 
and chocolate. 

They tried to show that Stalin can give everything, but God doesn’t 
give you anything. They try to tell us that Stalin is everything and 
not God. They start to teach us in school about the Soviet Govern- 
ment: that the Soviet Government is the best in the world, or some- 
thing like that: that we should believe in Soviet Government. 

They try to teach the children to live in the Communist spirit, and 
they give to the students red ties and red—— 

Mr. McTievur. Bandannas to the girls? 

Miss Mary Grpanua. Yes; to the girls. 

Mr. McTieur. How long were you girls and your mother in this 
camp in Siberia ? 

Miss Mary Gipatsa. In Siberia, two and a half years. 

Mr. McTievr. You were finally released under the terms of the 
amnesty. 

Miss Mary Gipatua. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Where did you go then with your family ¢ 

Miss Mary Grpainua. From there I went with my family to south 
Asia. 

Mr. McTievr. Was your little brother with you then? 

Miss Mary Greatia. During our trip my brother died on the train. 

Mr. McTicevur. How old was your brother? 

Miss Mary Grmauia. He was about two and a half years. 

Mr. McTievur. And he died on the way? 

Miss Mary Gipautia. Onthe way. He died on the train. They were 
trying to throw him out of the train in Leningrad. 

Mr. McTicur. Well, they just threw him out of the train? 

Miss Mary Gipatia. Yes; just threw him out. And during our 
trip, through the window on the train we could see how the people in 
Toshkin were living. They were living and sleeping on the outside 
on the snow. 

Mr. McTieve. Then you finally went to Persia. 

Miss Mary Gipatia. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And from Persia you were admitted into Mexico and 
finally from Mexico—— 

Miss Mary Gisaia. No; from Persia we get to India. 

Mr. McTicur. India? 

Miss Mary Grratia. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Then you went to Persia ? 

Miss Mary Gieauna. Then Persia, and from there we got to Mexico. 

Mr. McTievur. And finally from Mexico you were admitted to the 
United States. 

Miss Mary Greats. From Mexico we came to the United States. 
I and my sister Hannah—the Polish National Alliance sent us to the 

school in 1947. We were going to school in Norwood Park first year, 
and second year they sent us to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McTicvr. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 
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Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Madden? 

Mr. Mappen. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan? 

Mr. Fricghan. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Hitutnes. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. There is just one question I would like to ask you, 
Mary. How many days were you in the cattle car, in the cattle train, 
going from Poland, your home, to Siberia? 

Miss Mary Gripatia. We were, well, 3 weeks, it was about 21 days. 

Mr. Kersten. On a cattle train? 

Miss Mary Greauna. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. During that time three people died in your car? 

Miss Mary Gipatna. Yes; three people died in our car. 

Mr. Kersten. And you got water from taking the snow from the 
window ? 

Miss Mary Grpatna. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What year was it, Mary, that you were moved from 
Russia to Persia? 

Miss Mary Gipatia. From Russia to Persia—1942. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Reporter, would you mark this for identification, 
please ? 

The Repvorrer. This will be exhibit 2—A. 

Mr. Kersten. I will show you this picture, girls, and ask you if 
that is a picture of your family, including yourselves. Is that 
correct ? 

Miss Mary Grpatnia. Yes. 

Miss Jane Grpanna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Where was that picture taken ? 

Miss Mary Grpatna. It was in India, in Karachi. 

Mr. Kersten. How long after you had left Russia. 

Miss Mary Girnarna. I think about 5 months. 

Mr. Kersten. I want to say, girls, that your testimony here is being 
‘carried over the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, and it is 
going behind the Lron Curtain. The stories you tell will have a very 
good effect there. We want to thank you, Blanche, Sister Hannah, 
Mary, and Jane for telling your stories before our committee this 
afternoon. 

Thank you. 

Sister Hannan. I would like to mention in Siberia, we didn’t have 
food, and the only thing we had to eat was bread. For 2 years we 
didn’t see butter, milk, cream, or eggs. 

Mr. Kersten. And I imagine there were many times when you 
children were very hungry. Is that right / 

Sister Hannan. I think so. 

Mr. McTievr. How were you reunited with your father? 

Sister Hannan. Well, we were in Siberia with our parents. 

Mr. McTicvuer. I mean after you left Siberia. 

Miss Mary Ginaia. In Chicago we met our father. 
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Mr. McTicur. Your father and mother are here in Chicago? 

Miss Mary Gipauua. Yes, 

Mr. Kersren. Any further questions? 

Mr. McTiaur. No. 

— Kersten. Thank you girls, 

Call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTicur. The next witness is Mr. Korbonski. 

Mr. Kersren. Exhibit 2—A is received into evidence. 

Mr. Korbonski. do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so he ‘Ip you God? 

Mr. KoRBONSKI. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF STEFAN KORBONSKI, A PROMINENT LEADER OF 
POLISH UNDERGROUND THROUGHOUT WORLD WAR II, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Kersren. Will you give us your full name? 

Mr. Korsonskr. My first name is Stefan. My second name is 
Korbonski. 

Mr. Kersten. Where do you live? 

Mr. Korzonsxt. I am living in New York. 

Mr. Kersten. How long have you been in the United States? 

Mr. Korsonsk1. Approximate ly 7 years. 

Mr. McTicur. And you originally came from Poland? Is that 
right? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, will you take over the witness, please. 

Mr. McTicur. During the period 1939 to 1947, Mr. Korbonski, is it 
true that you occupied the highest post in the underground of Poland ? 

Mr. Korsonsx1. That is true that I was one of the, as you say, high 
officers of the Polish underground. 

Mr. McTievr. I know there is much you can tell us and that you 
have been through a great many trying experiences in your capacity 
as an underground leader, but I am going to confine the testimony 
for the moment to the Warsaw uprising. First, will you be good 
enough to tell the committee what your role was in the underground 
at the time of the Warsaw uprising? 

Mr. Korsonsxi. When the Warsaw uprising broke out, I was the 
so-called chief of civil resistance. It meant that I was in charge of 
organizing the general resistance of the whole Polish people. 

During the Warsaw uprising I was also appointed the director of 
internal affairs. If you allow me to translate it into the official Eng- 
lish language, what it is in this country, it meant I was secretary of 
the interior in the underground government. 

Mr. McTicvue. How far were the Soviet troops from Warsaw when 
the uprising occurred ¢ 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Before we go into that, I think in order to make 
it clear, probably he should expla iin it Was an uprising against whom. 
Who was in control at that time? 

Mr. McTievr. Will you describe briefly the circumstances attendant 
to the so-called Warsaw uprising ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. Well, the Soviet Army was advancing, and the 
first Soviet patrols already reached the suburbs of Warsaw located 
on the right bank of the Vistula River. 
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The Soviet patrols were reported to appear close to Radzymin, 
Otwock. These small towns practically connected with the surburbs 
of Warsaw. Then, of course, our capital, Warsaw, was at that time 
in the power of the Germans, and with the approach of Soviet troops, 
we started fighting against the Germans, on the Ist of August 1944. 

Mr. McTievur. Were you in radio contact with the Government- 
in-exile in London ¢ 

Mr. Korponskt. Yes; we were in permanent contact with our 
Government-in-exile. We organized this radio communication in 
1940. Personally, | was in charge of the underground radio network, 
which maintained the contact with our Government. 

Mr. McTieusz. Did you get any word from the Soviet that they 
would assist the unde rground forces in the uprising ? 

Mr. Korponsxt. At that time, I mean before the Warsaw uprising 
broke out, we used to listen to the well-known, in Poland at that time, 
Soviet radio which used the name of one of our national heroes, 
Koscuiszko. I would like to emphasize it was a Soviet radio in Soviet 
hands. Its seat was in Soviet Russia. 

The Soviet Radio KoScuiszko, called on the population of Warsaw 
to rise immediately, and this request, or this appeal had been repeated 
several times in July 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. When was the first day of the uprising? 

Mr. Korsonsxr. August 1, 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. So the month preceeding 

Mr. Korponski. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. All right, pardon me. 

Mr. McTievur. You had every reason then to believe that the Soviets 
would continue the advance and assist in the uprising. 

Mr. Korsonskt. We didn’t have any doubt about that because we 
observed the movements of the Soviet Army very carefully. We were 
in possession of our own intelligence reports, and according to these 
reports, and some opinions expressed by eye witnesses, the Soviet 
Army was in constant march toward our ¢ apitol city, and we expected 
that the Soviet troops will enter Warsaw in a few days. 

Mr. McTigue. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. I would like to add to my explanation that we heard 
for many days the report of Soviet guns closer and closer, stronger and 
stronger. Suddenly, when we started fighting on August 1, the Soviet 
guns ‘became silent, and we didn’t hear anything. But, we weren’t 
disturbed too much because we thought that per haps the ammunition 
supply was low, perhaps some technical or military, let me say, hin- 
drances suddenly occurred. 

But, when this situation continued, we started to think that there is 
some unknown, perhaps political reason why they stopped fighting 
the Germans on their approach to Warsaw. 

In a very few days, perhaps within 10 days, we got through our 
radio communication system dispatches from our London Governmert 
in which they informed us that Soviet authorities claimed that we 
did not start fighting; that it is only Polish propaganda, that there 
isn’t any uprising in Warsaw. The ‘y continued to claim it for several 
days, but after the Germans offic ially admitted that Poles started to 
fight in Warsaw they changed their opinion; and according to new 
dispatches which we got from London, they were asked to give some 
help to the Warsaw uprising, and were asked to allow landing facili- 
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ties to the British airplanes which intended to drop some supplies to 
Warsaw, but they refused to give the permission. 

To be clear, I would like to repeat. We were informed by our 
Government that the request—you know, to allow the British air- 
planes, or Allied airplanes to land on the Soviet territory—had been 
refused by the Soviet authorities. Indirectly, they admitted the fact 
that really Poles were fighting in Warsaw. 

Mr. MecTievur. So American and British planes, which were en- 
deavoring to parachute supplies into Poland, were refused permission 
to land by the Soviet, which meant that the flight from London, or 
the nearest airbase, to Warsaw and back would be almost an im pos- 
sibility as far as dropping any quantity of supplies to help the be- 
leaguered Poles in Warsaw. 

Mr. Korronsxt. That is correct. 

Mr. McTievur. Had the Soviets, on the other hand, given permission, 
then you would have been able to receive these supplies and hold out? 

Mr. Kornonsxi. Yes. They continted to refuse, and | remember 
one, in my opinion, quite important detail. I got a telegram from 
London in which I was informed that one British airplane had to 
make an emergency ls mnding On the Soy iet territory, and the crew had 
been interned immediately by the Soviet authorities. After that, 
when the British Government intervened and asked for their release, 
for the release of these flyers, they were released and sent to England 
later, but the Soviet Government, according to this dispatch, warned 

British authorities that if another plane will land on the Soviet 
territory the crew will be arrested and will stay in Russia until the 
end of the war. 

Mr. McTieur. How many days of fighting were involved in the 
Warsaw uprising ¢ 

Mr. Korronskt. The fighting lasted 63 days. 

Mr. McTieur. How many people, approximately, were killed ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. I can only- 

Mr. McTicur. An estimate. 

Mr. Korsonsxr. An estimate, according to our opinion, something 
between 150,000 and 200,000. 

Mr. McTiever. In the final days of the uprising was the suffering 
intense in the city ¢ 

Mr. Korvonskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTievre. What was the city doing for food and for hospitali- 
zation and for water ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. We didn’t have any substantial supplies. We only 
managed to take some German food. Let me put it this way: In the 
final days of the Warsaw uprising the population ate only boiled bar- 
ley and, in the final days, even dogs. The horses were killed at the very 
beginning, and the meat had been distributed among the home army 
soldiers, hospitals, and population. We didn’t have enough water 
because the Germans cut off the supply of water, and that is why we 
ordered to dig up the old wells. Our officers were asking people 
whether they remember where the old wells were, and we started to 
dig them up. In this way we managed to get water from more than 
100 old wells, but it wasn’t sufficient, “and I would like to tell you gen- 
tlemen that water was priceless in the last weeks of the Warsaw up- 
rising. We even had to issue a special regulation, that, first of all, the 
hospitals were authorized to get water; after than the home army 
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soldiers, and only third in line the population. And these wells were 
under the constant artillery fire because the German planes very 
easily discovered that ¢ rowds of people were gathering Samad these 
wells, and they bombed them constantly. But the people weren't 
afraid, because they wanted to have some water. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, would you establish the beginning of 
the uprising, as to date? That is, the time, and how long it extended. 
I believe you — 63 days, commencing when, until when ¢ 

Mr. McTiaur. Can you identify that for us, Mr. Korbonski? When 
did the Warsaw saute start, the date and the year? 

Mr. Korsonski. August 1, 1944, and I think, to my best recollection, 
the capitulation agreement was signed on the 2d of October 1944. 

Mr. McTicur. The surrender was signed on the 2d ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes; on the 2d, after the population left Warsaw 
and also the home army soldiers. 

Mr. McTieur. After the surrender what was the action of the Ger 
man authorities? How were the people treated ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes; during the Warsaw uprising, the German 
Government under the pressure, it seems to me, of the allied govern 
ment, issued a special statement in which it declared that the home 
army soldiers would be treated as the regular army soldiers. That is 
why the home army after the Warsaw uprising was sent to prisoner 
of-war camps. 

Mr. McTieur. Were there any repris als taken against the leaders 
of the uprising by the German authorities ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. No; | dare say they observed the conditions of the 
capitulation at the very beginning. and they didn’t make any harm 
to the underground. The leaders mixed with the population and left 
Warsaw. However, in a few days they started again arrests and 
persecutions. 

Mr. McTievur. What happened to you after the surrender? 

Mr. Korronsxi. I refused to go to the prisoner-of-war camp, and 
I managed to disguise myself as a, let me say, civic officer, and I was 
able to leave Warsaw. After that I was hidden in the neighboring 
towns like Lesna Podkowa. 

Mr. MeTieve. I think at this pomt, Mr. Chairman, we should 
probably qualify Professor Karski, who will from time to time in- 
terpret. 1 think it is well to swear him in now. 

Mr. KC ERSTE N. Raise your rig rht hand, ple: ase. You do solemnly 
swear that you will truly interpret the statements of the witness from 
Polish to English, or from English to Polish as to the questions, to 
the best of your ability, so help you God ? 

Professor Karst. I do. 

(Prof. Jan Karski, Georgetown University, Graduate School, was 
sworn as an interpreter. ) 

Mr. Kersten. Will you give us your name, please ? 

Professor Karsxt. Jan Karski. 

Mr. Kersten. Dr. Karski? 

Professor Karskt. Yes; assistant professor, Georgetown Univer 
sity, Graduate School. 

Mr. Kersten. You were also a member of the Polish underground. 
Is that correct? 

Professor Karskt. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kersten. And you made a number of trips from Poland to the 
West during the war, and you handled many special duties along that 
line. Is that correct? 

Professor Karskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTieur. When did the Soviet troops finally enter Warsaw? 

Mr. Korsonskt. It was in the second half of the month of January 
1945. 

Mr. McTicur. January 1945? 

Mr. Korponsxt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. At that time you were still operating as an impor- 
tant member of the underground. Isn’t that correct? 

.Mr. Korsonskt. Yes; we reestablished our contact with the London 
Government. We managed to reconstruct our underground organ- 
ization, and we carried on our underground fighting against the 
Germans. 

Mr. McTicvur. In the underground government, among other 
things were you the administrative officer for the court? 

Mr. Korpsonski. Yes; that is true because the so-called Directorate 
of Civil Resistance was in charge of the underground courts. 

Mr. McTieun. So your position in the underground government 
would correspond to that of the Attorney General of the U nited States 
in this country. 

Mr. Kosronskt. That is correct. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you have a system in the underground of judg- 
ment and execution ¢ 

Mr. Korpsonskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. What kind of courts did you establish in the under- 
ground? Were they summary courts that passed upon the fate of 
individuals ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. The underground court was set up as follows: 

The underground court consisted of 3 members in every court, and 
at the end there were approximately 10 underground courts in Poland. 
The chairman of such a court was a professional judge, and the two 
remaining members belonged to the so-called intelligentsia. I would 
like to cite as an example the membership of the underground court 
in Warsaw. It consisted of a professional judge as chairman; the 
second member was a university professor, and the third member was 
a lawyer. They were authorized to act in the underground by a 
special law which had been passed in the Council of National Unity, 
which was our parliament-in-exile. 

The parliament-in-exile and the government created the legal foun- 
dation for the existence of the underground courts. The courts based 
their sentences upon the Polish prewar law and upon some regulations 
issued by the Directorate of Civil Resistance. They were : authorized 
to sentence the traitors belonging to the Polish people to death. 

Mr. McTieur. When judgment was passed by the court, what unit 
or what group or organization then carried out the sentence of the 
court ¢ 

Mr. Korsonsx1. When a sentence was issued, it was obligatory to 
send it to the district governmental delegate, the underground dele- 
gate. It was the district underground authority, and he was author- 
ized to suspend the execution or to approve it. When he approved 
it, then the sentence was sent to the leader of the execution squad. 
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The execution squad itself was divided into two sections, the inves- 
tigative section, and the executive section. The investigative section, 
immediately upon receiving the sentence, started the investigation. 
They were obliged, you know, to make all necessar y observations per- 

taining to the habits of this man who was sentenced to death. They 
usually would observe how he worked, and was he married or not. 
After they established all necessary conditions, then they used to send 
the sentence to the leader of the execution squad, and usually, at that 
time, he would order the execution itself. 

Mr. McTicur. Just to round out this picture, how many executions 
did the underground carry out along the lines you have discussed ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Approximately 200 executions had been executed 
underground of the sentences issued by the underground courts. 

Mr. McTieur. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Korvonski. From 1941 until 1945. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you recall any single incident ? 

Mr. Korronskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Just give us one incident, some individual who was 
executed in accordance with the procedure you have just outlined. 

Mr. Korsonsxt. | remember very well the execution of two people 
sentenced to death, one of them by ‘the name of Swiecicki. He was a 
former Polish officer. He cooperated very closely with the Gestapo 
in persecuting the Polish underground people. He was sentenced to 
death and he was killed in Warsaw. I remember very well he was 
killed on Washington Square. 

Mr. McTicur. Washington Square in Warsaw ? 

Mr. Korsonsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Is this a square named in honor of George Wash- 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Korsonsx1. That is true. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, there is a mutual affection and regard 
by the people of Poland and the people of the United States, one for 
the other, for our national heroes; is that correct ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Sure, that is correct. The second man executed 
was a man by the name of Ossowski. He was an officer in the German 
so-called labor office. The labor office was in charge of, let me say, 
forcing Polish people to work for the Germans for ‘German military 
aims in German factories in Germany. He was in charge of looking 
for young Polish fellows who tried to avoid going to Germany to work 
over there. Because he sent many Poles to forced labor in Germany 
the court decided to sentence him to death and he was killed in his 
private home. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you please tell us about the execution in Wash- 
ington Square. How was it set up? What was the approach? Who 
did the killing? 

Mr. Korsonsxi. I remember very well both of these cases because, 
as I told you, gentlemen, they were the first executions. Three people 
were in charge of executing him, but according to our regulations, 
based upon experience, one was slated to shoot, and the remaining two 
were in charge of securing for the executioner a safe retreat. They 
pretended only to be passersby, or bystanders. The executioner ap- 
proached Swiecicki, and as later reported, he whispered to his ear, “In 
the name of the Republic of Poland, you are sentenced to death.” 
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After that he started to shoot. Of course, people who were standing 
there noticed the shooting and the falling body of Swiecicki, but 
nobody intervened because the people were, more or less, aware that 
it is underground action, and the executioner retreated without any 
difficulties. The two remaining people did not have to use weapons; 
they didn’t do anything. 

Mr. McTicvur. Before passing on from that, were your so-called 
executioners professional executioners / 

Mr. Korsonsxi. No; we did not like to demoralize young fellows 
in charge of executing the underground court sentences. That is why 
the Directorate of Civil Resistance issued a special order, according 
to which, everyone who took part in two executions, who personally 
executed two sentences was ordered to leave the execution squad. 
Also, we did not like to have professional executioners. We were of 
the opinion that it is a very hard duty to execute the sentence of the 
underground court and that is why anyone who did it twice wouldn't 
be allowed to do it the third time. Also, people below 21 years of age 
were not allowed to be executioners. Also, the scouts were prohibited 
to be members of the execution squad. 

Mr. McTiever. In March of 1945, 15 of the underground leaders were 
arrested by the Soviets, were they not, and sent to Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Korronskt. That is true: in March 1945. 

Mr. McTiavr. You were not arrested at that time. were you ¢ 

Mr. Korronskt. No: [ was not arrested because I was asked by the 
underground Deputy Prime Minister Jankowski to hide myself very 
carefully and to be an observer because there was some suspicion that 
something may happen. That is why he wanted to have a man in 
charge of the radio communications separated from this whole bus 
ness, and I was, at that time, in a special hiding place, and I only 
observed carefully what they did. 

Mr. McTievur. Did there come a time or a day about that time when 
you became the leader of the underground ¢ 

Mr. Korsonski. Yes. When these 15 leaders did not come back 
from the “friendly” talks to which they had been invited, I sent many 
telegrams to London containing the information about the unexpected 
disap? earance of these 15 leaders. Among them were the three min 
isters belonging to the underground government: the Deputy Prime 
Minister Jankowski, and the most prominent members of the Polish 
underground parliament. After that, when our government came 
to the conclusion that they were arrested, | was appointed the Acting 
Deputy Prime Minister in the Polish underground. 

Mr. Kersten. May I ask this question : 

Among those 15 who went to Moscow, did some of them ever return ¢ 
Did one or two return ? 

Mr. Korrsonskr. Sure, one of them, Mr. Baginski, is here. 

Mr. Kersten. He is here in the courtroom ? 

Mr. Korsonskr. Yes; he is in the courtroom. 

Mr. Kersten. And was the other Mr. Stypulkowski / 

Mr. Korvonskt. Stvypulkowski; yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Was there a proclamation issued by you then, after 
you assumed your new position as Vice Prime Minister ¢ 

Mr. Kornonskt. Yes. Please, kindly remember that it was after 
the Yalta agreement when we came to the conclusion that everything 
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was over, and that we were, to a certain degree, sacrificed by our 
western allies. The situation was hopeless. We were faced with a 
very grave situation. We couldn't count on any support. We were 
fully aware that we are now under Soviet occupation, under the Soviet 
yoke. We know quite well the ‘Soviets and Communists from our 
own experience. ‘That is why, as head of the Polish underground, I 
started to liquidate some departments of our underground govern- 
ment, and I issued a proclamation along with the Council of National 
Unity, a proclamation to the Polish nation in which we attacked very 
strongly the Soviets, and the Polish Communists who joined imme- 
diately the Soviet authorities. We condemned the new Soviet terror. 
We denounced the creation of new concentration camps. The first 


was founded in the town of Rembertow. We condemned the order 
issued by the Soviet and Polish Communist authorities, tamely, for 
bidding us to listen to the American and British radio at the very 


beginning when the Red army came to Poland. ‘They started arrest- 
ing and shooting home army soldiers. 

Mr. Kersten. The Soviet did? 

Mr. Korsonski. Yes; and the secret police issued an order in which 
they ordered all members of the so-called London underground, as 
they called us—I mean, loyal to the London government—to register 
immediately in the secret police offices. And, I repeat, we attacked 
all these new measures introduced by the Soviet occupant. 

After doing so, we ordered the Polish population to start the re- 
construction of our ruined country. It was the contests of the first 
proclamation directed toward the Polish people. The second proc- 
lamation—and I have the text in Polish for both—— 

Mr. McTicur. May I suggest that you submit those texts so they 
can be made exhibits, or part of the record. Ilow |] 
lamations ¢ 

Mr. Korvonskt. Three pages. 

Mr. Kersten. I think they should be made a part of the record, 
probably in the form of exhibits. Do you have them available? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes. I shall give them to you a little later. 

Mr. Kersten. We will mark those exhibits 3 and 4. 

Mr. Korsonsxt. The second proclamation has been issued, the first, 
on the 17th of May 1945, the second on the 27th of May 1945. The 
second proclamation was issued in order to stop fighting, armed fight- 
ing, against the Soviet troops in Poland. It was directed to our 
parties and units. In this proclamation I explained, along with the 
Commander in Chief of the remaining home army units, that the 
fighting is hopeless: we were sacrificed. We ordered them to stop 
fighting and return home and start the work on the reconstruction of 
our native country. Kut we didn’t order them to hand over their 
armament to the secret police, nor to disclose their names. We 
ordered them only to stop fighting. 

Mr. McTieur. Did there come a time when you were arrested by 
the Communists ? 

Mr. Korsonsxkt. Yes. After the London government announced 
over the British Broadcasting Corporation radio that the new delegate 
had been appointed in Poland, these people discovered very soon my 
name and they started looking for me, but I managed to escape the 
persecution and arrest for 3 months. Finally they caught me in 
Krakow when I was in bed at night—on the 28th of June 1945. 


~ 
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Mr. McTieur. How long were you in prison ? 

Mr. Korsonskr. I spent only a few weeks, 4 or 5 weeks in prison. 
First of all, I was arrested by the NK VD people and at the very 
beginning I was interrogated by the colonel of the NK VD. His name 
was Voroncov. But later on they put me with my wife—by the way, 
she was also arrested—and put in a truck, and under heavy guard I 
was transported to Warsaw, and over there I was given to the Polish 
secret police. After some investigation—among my investigators was 
also the present Security Police Minister Radkiewicz—I was released 
from prison on the grounds of some amnesty at that time declared by 
the new government. 

Mr. McTaeve. Did you, thereafter, leave Poland ! 

Mr. Korsonsxt. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. McTieve. Did you, thereafter, leave Poland ¢ 

Mr. Korronsxt. I lived under Soviet occupation approximately 5 
years. I belonged to the opposition party. I took part in the elections 
in 1947 and was elected a member of Parliament from Warsaw on the 
opposition party ticket. We started political fighting against the 
Communist parliament in our country. Finally, when I got wind that 
I was endangered again, I managed to escape to Sweden on the 5th 
of November 1947. 

Mr. McTievur. Your fame and your name are well known to every 
Pole; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. It is very difficult to express my personal opinion. 
More or less, I think so. 

Mr. McTiave. Isn’t it a fact that when Professor Korowicz left the 
U. N. delegation following his arrival here that you were the first one 
he looked up ? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. Yes; he approached me. He approached me, and 
asked me for some help. 

Mr. McTieur. Did he know you before that ? 

Mr. Korsonsxr. We both had been mountain climbers in prewar 
days and we belonged to the same mountain climbers club. I remem- 
ber his name because he was a well-known mountain climber and he 
recalled my face, but we didn’t maintain any relationship in prewar 
Poland. He explained to me that knowing my fame and name he 
decided to ask me for help when he decided to leave the Polish Com- 
munist delegation to the U.N. 

Mr. McTieur. Professor Karski, sitting on your right hand, was a 
member of your underground movement; wasn’t he? 

Mr. Korsonsxtr. I know Mr. Karski very well. He came to Poland 
in 1940 when I was the member of the highest, at that time, political 
body governing the Polish underground. He was an emissary of the 
London government and I even remember the place when we met the 
first time. 

Mr. McTieue. Professor Karski teaches at Georgetown University 
Graduate School and has been very, very helpful in the work of this 
committee. 

After you left Sweden, did you go to London? 

Mr. Karronsxr. Yes; I went to London. I only spent a few days 
over there, and after that, with the generous help of the American 
Government, I came to this country. I came to New York on the 26th 
of November 1947. 

Mr. McTiceue. Those are all the questions I have. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kersten. At this time, one of our members, Congressman 
Machrowicz, has to leave early to take a plane back to Detroit. Con- 
gressman Machrowicz will you please question the witness now ¢ 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Karbonski, in order to put your testimony in 
the proper perspective insofar as time is concerned, may I just repeat 
a few facts. Poland was attacked by Germany on September 1, 1959; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Korsonskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And Warsaw fell about 3 weeks thereafter ? 

Mr. Korronskt. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Then Poland, from that time on, was in German 
hands until when? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. It depends what part of Poland you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Let’s talk about Warsaw now. 

Mr. Korsonskt. Warsaw—it seems to me, to the best of my recol- 
lection, Warsaw was taken by the Soviet troops on the 19th of Jan- 
uary 1945, 

Mr. Macurowicz. In 1945 ?% 

Mr. Korsonski. There were only ruins of Warsaw because the whole 
city had been destroyed by the Germans. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In September 1939, when Nazi Germany attacked 
Poland, Soviet Russia was not in the war? 

Mr. Korsonsx1. No; Soviet Russia did not declare war on Poland. 
It happened at that time I was in the Polish Army as a Polish reserve 
officer, and I was in the eastern part of Poland. Suddenly, we got 
news that the Soviet Army, without any warning, without any declara- 
tion, started moving, and, finally, the Polish units to which I be- 
longed, had been encircled by the Soviet tanks, and we were all taken 
prisoner. I managed to escape without any difficulty a few days later, 
from the train. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When did the Polish underground movement 
start ? 

Mr. Korsonsxkr. The Polish underground movement started at the 
very beginning, a few days after the occupation began. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. In September 1939 ? 

Mr. Korsonsxr. In September 1939. I remember it quite well, Mr. 
Congressman, because when I came to Warsaw in the beginning of 
October, I met all my friends who already were in the underground. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And this Polish underground movement was 
directed against Nazi Germany ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Can you tell me what was the attitude of the Com- 
munists toward this underground movement from 1939 to 1941? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. At the very beginning the Communists started very 
strange propaganda, at least in our eyes, because they tried, first of 
all, to convince the railroad workers that all transports from Russia 
containing timber, oil, and grain had to be e: wrried on smoothly with- 
out any trouble to Germany—from Russia to Germany—because, ac- 
cording to the C ommunist propaganda at that time, the western 
capitalist countries started the war against the innocent Germans and 
Poland was involved in this whole war unnecessarily and became a 
quick casualty. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Am I right in saying between 1939 and 1941 the 
position of the Communists was that this was a capitalist war of the 
United States and Great Britain against Germany 4 

Mr. Korsonskt. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And that was their attitude as declared to you? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes. We could see at that time a very close co- 
operation between the Germans and Soviets. For instance, the Soviet 
NKVD, as we used to call it, cooperated—the Soviet secret police 
cooperated—very closely with the Gestapo. They used to exchange 
information pertaining to the underground activities on both sides of 


the occ upational] zone or line. They used to exchange arrested peo- 
ple—everything. For instance, if the Soviet secret police got some 


information from their own prisoners pertaining to the underground 
in the territory occupied by the Germans, they immediately com 
municated all the information to the Gestapo, and in reverse. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So from 1939 to 1941, am I correct in saying that 
the Communists and the Nazis cooperated with each other in destroy 
ing the Polish underground ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowiez. Now, did that attitude change in 1941 7 

Mr. Korvonsxt. When the Soviet-German war broke out the atti- 
tude changed entirely. The Communists started to fight the Germans, 
too, but they did not cooperate with us, nor did we with them. It 
lasted until the moment when the first sign of victory on the Soviet 
side appeared, let me say, on the military horizon. Then—and I base 
my opinion on My own observations from underground intelligence 
reports—then the Polish Communist Party working underground had 
been ordered by NKVD to change completely their activities. They 
were ordered to stop fighting against Germans and were ordered to 
start the spying on the Polish-London underground. They were 
ordered—and we knew at that time quite well—the y were ordered to 
prepare a card catalog of the whole Polish-London underground, or 
let me put it this way, of the legal Polish-London government. They 
executed the order. When the Soviet troops entered Warsaw, and 
after that occupied the whole of Poland, they got immediately from 
the local cells of the Polish Communist Party all the necessary in- 
formation which facilitated them to execute the mass arrests of the 
members of the loyal Polish underground. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Coming back to the Warsaw uprising, that was 
in what month and what year? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. It started on August 1, 1944, and ended on Octo- 
ber 2, 1944. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Were you in the city of Warsaw at that time? 

Mr. Koreonsxt. I was in Warsaw the whole time. 

Mr. Macurowicz, What was your relationship to General Bor- 
Komorowski ? 

Mr. Korsonski. As chief of the civil resistance, I was his principal 
plenipotentiary. I was directly subordinated to him and to the gov- 
ernmental delegate. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was General Bor’s position ? 

Mr. Korsonski. He was commander in chief of the Polish home 
army. 
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Mr. Macnrowicz. Before the resistance movement started in War- 
saw in 1944, were you and the Polish underground movement in 
communication with the Communists ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. No; we weren't. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you in communication with the London 
government ¢ 

Mr. Korronsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you advised that the Communists were 
aware of your attempt to resist at Warsaw / 

Mr. Korvonski. That is true. I think so. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mean you were advised by the London gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Korronskt. That is true. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you at all in touch with the Allied military 
authorities in Europe ¢ 

Mr. Korsonski. No; we maintained contact with them only through 
our government in London, and we didn’t communicate directly with 
the Allied governments or Allied military authorities except some 
Britons and. Americans who managed to escape from prisoner-of-war 

camps in Germany, and were hidden by the Polish underground. Of 
course, we had very close contact with them. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. So far as you know, were the plans for the insur- 
rection in Warsaw coordinated with the Allied authorities? 

Mr. Korsonsxi. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Through whom? 

Mr. Korsonsxkt. Through the London government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. With whom did they coordinate it ? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. I don’t know that. ~ 

Mr, Macurowicz. Would it be with the Allied military authorities? 

Mr. Koreonskt. I think so, because they were in charge of con- 
ducting the military operation. I would like to emphasize. 1 spoke 
only of what went on in Poland. We did not communicate directly 
with the Allied authorities, only indirectly through our government. 
That is why I cannot tell anything concrete as regards the situation on 
this side; I mean in the free world. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. In the so-called unity government, which was 
really a Communist-dominated government in Poland, you did, for 
a few years, participate; is that correct ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. I was a member of parliament since 1947, since 
January 1947. Before this date I didn’t have anything in common 
with the Communist government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. For the first few years of this government, there 

was some semblance of opposition permitted ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. There was only one opposition party at that time 
in Poland admitted to the legal activity, the Polish Peasant Party. 
IT am a prewar member of the ‘Polish Peasant Party, and in the ranks 
of the Polish Peasant Party, I voted with my party friends against 
the pe of Poland, against Soviet domination, and so on. 
But as I understand you, you are anxious to know whether I took an 
official part at that time politics ully ? 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is right. 

Mr. Korsonsktr. No; I wor ked only in the ranks of the Polish Peas- 
ant Party. I was elec ted chairman of the Polish Peasant Party in our 
capital city, Warsaw. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Was the Polish Peasant Party permitted freely 
to oppose the Government ? 

Mr. Korvonskt. In theory, yes, we were permitted, let me say, to 
act legally, but, practically, they persecuted us everywhere. They 
arrested thousands of our active members all over Poland. Before 
and during the election period—I would like to state it this way— 
in the time between July 1945 and January 1947, the secret police 
killed—I am going to emphasize—killed approximately 200 members 
of the Polish Peasant Party, active members. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have a member of the Polish Peasant 
Party in that so-called Unity Government ? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. No. Perhaps I did not follow you. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was there a member of the Polish Peasant Party 
between 1945 and 1947, a member of the cabinet ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Sure, there were three members. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Who were they ?¢ 

Mr. Korsonsxi. Vice Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk; the second 
was Wycech, and the third was Kiernik. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened to each of those three? 

Mr. Korsonskt. In October 1947, Mr. Mikolajezyk escaped from 
Poland. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Is that the same time you did? 

Mr. Kornonskt. I did it 2 weeks later. Mr. Wycech and Mr. Kier- 
nik stayed in Poland and started—Wycech even ; 
cooperation with the Communist government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Why did you leave Poland in 1947? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. Frankly speaking, I entered into some contacts 
with the new organized Polish underground, and I became aware that 
the secret police discovered these new contacts. That is one reason 
why I escaped. The second reason is, in my opinion, the situation in 
Poland was hopeless. We couldn’t do anything more. We fought in 
Parliament for the rights of the Polish people. We took part in the 
elections which were falsified. I cannot even describe all this fraud. 

Mr. Macurowrez. Can you tell us something about the first so-called 
free elections in Poland which were called under the terms of the 
Yalta agreement ¢ 

Mr. Korsonsk1. It is an indescribable story. I was very active in 
our internal party organization in the period of elections. We were 
fully aware that we might expect some fabrications—let me say— 
some frauds, but not to this extent as it happened later. Everything 
was falsified from the very beginning to the end. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Can you give us some details on that? Tell us 
exactly how it was falsified, what was the nature of the ballot, and 
whatever information you can give us about those elections. 

Mr. Kornonskt. First of all, when the *y ordered the preparation of 
the list—let me say of the constituents—they crossed out, according 
to our estimate, approximately 2 million voters. They crossed them 
out of the list under the false pretense that they cooperated with the 
Nazis. Everybody was fully aware that it was not true, and especially 
it was so damaging because they crossed out from this list of voters 
the best patriots—people whom they were sure would vote, you know, 
according to the advice and instructions given by the opposition party, 
the Polish Peasant Party. 
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Let me give a second example. They annulled our list in two dis- 
tricts. They declared our list of candidates for Parliament as invalid 
without any explanation why they did it. They forced some people 
who signed our list of candidates for Parliament to withdraw their 
signatures. They forced them to declare they were forced by some 
terror to give their signatures and so on and so on. Fin: ally, when 
the people started to vote, they forced them to vote openly, I mean, to 
show the ballot which the people intended to put into the ballot box. 
They beat many people. I remember the following scene: Two boys, 
around 10 years old, the second about 11 years old, came to our party 
headquarters, with faces covered with blood and they told me, “Look, 
because we gave to the people your ballot cards, we were beaten by the 
Communists.” Fortunately, at that moment, some American corre- 
spondents were present in our headquarters and they noted their names 
and both boys found some comfort in this fact. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Am I right in saying that you and the other 
members of the Polish Peasant Party attempted in good faith to work 
with the Unity Government at the very beginning of F that government ? 

Mr. Korsonski. We didn’t trust the Communists. We Poles, I 
mean, the party members who spent the whole war in Poland and had 
some experience and got some news from the eastern part of Poland, 
news concerning the ballots executed under Soviet control, we didn’t 
trust them, but we, according to our opinion, we were in the hopeless 
situation and it was the common opinion in Poland that we had to, 
let me say, to take the last chance. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. But you subsequently became convinced it was 
impossible to cooperate with them ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes, it was impossible. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You said that you left the country because you 
knew the secret police had been ordered to arrest you / 

Mr. Korsonskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What crime were you charged with or do you 
know what you did that would justify your arrest / 

Mr. Korronskt. I can tell quite exactly because later on, after my 
escape—I don’t remember the exact date—they organized in Warsaw 
three show trials, and during these show trials, I was accused of 
murdering the Communists with the aid of the underground courts. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was there any truth to these charges? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Not at all. We carried on only the anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda. In our whole underground activities, we confined 
ourselves only to this action, but we organized the so-called “A” 
organization—it means the first letter— anti-Communist organization 
in charge of printing some leaflets and in charge of organizing anti- 
Communist propaganda. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Mikolajcyz, who was Vice Premier of the 
Government, had come to Poland from England, had he not? 

Mr. Korronsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When the so-called Unity Government was 
formed ¢ 

Mr. Korsonsxr. In the middle of 1945. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And that was at the insistence—urging, let’s put 
it, of the Allied authorities? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. You say he escaped from Poland some 2 weeks 
after you did? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Before me. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you know why he escaped? 

Mr. Koreonskt. According to his own explanation, he was also 
endangered by arrest. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know what they charged him with? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. No, I do not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey / 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Madden ? 

Mr. Mappen. I don’t know whether you testified to this or not. | 
was out of the room for a while. Have you any knowledge as to the 
present underground in Poland as to how effective it is operating ? 

Mr. Korsonsktr. Yes, there is an underground in Poland, but en- 
tirely different from this about which I spoke over here. 

Mr. Mappen. Is the present underground doing effective work as 
far as hindering and curtailing and sabotaging, so to speak, the Soviet 
regime ¢ 

Mr. Korronsxt. So far as I am informed, they do not conduct any 
operation of this kind which we used to conduct in the past war. 

Mr. Mappen. But they are conducting an operation ? 

Mr. Korvonsxt. First of all, their main goal—it is the common 
opinion of all the people belonging to this new spiritual underground 
in Poland—it is to resist as far as possible the Communists themselves 
and to preserve themselves for a better future. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, they are doing the best they can under 
the circumstances ? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. That is true, and in my opinion this kind of under- 
ground is very broad and very numerous. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Feighan? 

Mr. Freieuan. I understand that you took your seat in Parliament 
in January 1947; is that right? 

Mr. Korsonsxa. Yes. 

Mr. Friecnan. What date were you elected ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. On the 19th of January 1947. It was the day of 
election. 

Mr. Freianan. Was that the first election that was held? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes. 

Mr. Feicnan. Subsequent to the war? 

Mr. Kornonsxt. Before that, the Government in Poland organized 
something which has been called a referendum plebiscite, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Frrauan. To be more direct, under the terms of the Yalta 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Korsonsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Fetenan. If I recall it correctly, the Western Powers had 
pledged that there would be free and unfettered elections ? 

Mr. Korsonsxi. Correct. 
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Mr. Freignan. And there were representatives of each of the powers 
who were to be there to supervise the elections so that it would be free 
and unfettered. 

Now, I want to direct your attention to the time when that first elec- 
tion was held pursuant to the agreement at Yalta, and I would like 
you to give your observations as to what supervision by the Western 
Powers was present and how effective, if at all, it was. 

Mr. Korsonskr. To my best recollection, 1 am quite sure that no 
special supervising body had been formed at that time, and the whole 
supervision had been executed practically, not formally, by the Amer- 
ican and British Ambassadors in Warsaw. I don’t know about any 
special body. It seems to me it did not exist at all. I remember only 
that after this fraudulent election, both Ambassadors submitted some 
protest to the Polish Communist government, but without any effect. 

Mr. Freianan. Those protests set forth certain bills of particulars 
setting forth wherein the pledges were violated, is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. Certainly all of these conditions and provisions of 
the Yalta agreement were violated to an unbelievable extent by the 
mode in which the elections had been organized in Poland. They 
weren’t free elections at all. They were made fun of, this idea of free 
elections. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Hillings ? 

Mr. Hinuines. Mr. Korbonski, is it your contention that the Soviet 
Government wanted the Warsaw uprising to fail? 

Mr. Korsonski. Undoubtedly. They wanted—you know that 
Warsaw was always the center of the Polish resistance—they wanted 
Warsaw to be destroyed by the Germans. It fit very well in their 
plans. It was nice to think, you know, that the Germans will destroy 
Warsaw and in this way the Soviet Government, later on, would not 
have any trouble in this city. 

Mr. Hitxres. I suppose if that was the plan—according to your 
testimony it apparently was the plan—there was hope also that some 
of the real patriots of the free government of Poland would be killed 
in the course of the uprising, therefore m: iking it easier for the Com- 
munists to sovietize Poland. 

Mr. Kornonsxr. Certainly, that is true. 

Mr. Hiniines. Do you have any evidence of Soviet agents partici- 
pating in the uprising 

Mr. Kornonsxr. Your question is whether any Soviet agents took 
part in the uprising ? 

Mr. Hmurnes. Yes. For example, were there advanced units of 
say, Soviet intelligence or Soviet secret police moving ahead of the 
Red army, working with the Polish underground fomenting the 
uprising ¢ 

Mr. Korsnonskt. I would like to tell you, sir, that many years before 
the Warsaw uprising—it seems to me since 1941—the Soviet secret 
police already operated in Warsaw and in Poland, in the underground. 

Would you kindly realize the following situation: The Germans 
were occupying our country. We were in the underground, but simul- 
taneously with us the NKVD also operated in an underground, and 
they tried to spy on us. At the very beginning, as I said, they cooper- 
ated, but. when the war broke out, they even attacked our people. The 
existence of the NKVD in Poland existed many years before the 
Warsaw uprising. 
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Mr. Hires. So that the Soviet Government actually had its own 
agents operating in Warsaw at the time of the uprising ¢ 

Mr. Korsonsxi. That is correct. 

Mr. Hittines. And had the Soviet Government wanted to come 
in and help out, they had all the information necessary and, militarily 
speaking, they could also have moved very quickly if they so desired? 

Mr. Korronsxt. I would like to answer your question with an 
example. When the Warsaw uprising started, a captain of the Soviet 
intelligence by the name of Kalugin came to the Polish military com- 
mand in Warsaw and disclosed his identity. He told the people, “I am 
a captain of the Soviet intelligence and I am at your disposal.” He 
made a big mistake, in my opinion. After that he disappeared with- 
out any trace, but he came to the conclusion that the time finally 
ee to cooperate with the Poles, because they started to fight 
the Germans. He had disclosed his identity. After some talks with 
our high command, he sent a dispatch directly to Stalin in which he, 
captain of the Soviet intelligence, Kalugin, asked Stalin to give some 
help to the Poles fighting in Warsaw. That is a very good. example 
of the Soviet spying network which was in the underground under 
the German occupation. 

Mr. Hiti1nes. From your experience in watching the Communists 
operate in Poland, and from your knowledge of the problems that 
are created when you try to form a coalition government with the 
Communists and non-Communist parties, do you see any danger in 
countries like France and Italy today where there are strong Com- 
munist parties in operation, and where, particularly in Italy, the 
Communist Party in demanding representation in the Government? 
Do you think that if that did happen, if the Communists were taken 
into the Government, for example, in Italy, that there would be a 
danger of a repetition of the same thing that happened in Poland? 

Mr. Korzonsxt. I am sure it will be because it is a well-established 
pattern at the very beginning to infiltrate the government with some 
Communist members. Everyhere the Soviet underground is very 
active. It was my opinion in Poland based upon the information 
which I got in 1947, and from our experience and information which 
the Polish immigrants used to exchange among themselves—in my 
opinion the same danger exists also in Italy and in France. I would 
like to repeat, it is the same pattern, to infiltrate, and after that, you 
know, to switch toward the purely Communist. government. 

Mr. Hitaines. The Polish example was repeated in China, isn’t 
that correct, where the Communist Party forced agreement to move 
in with the coalition government and then gradually took over the 
entire Government ? 

Mr. Korvonsxt. That is true. 

Mr. Hititines. So on the basis of your experience you would say 
it would be utter folly to coalesce with the Communists in any of the 
governments that are now being pressured toward that end? 

Mr. Kornonsxt. That is true. 

Mr. Hiizuines. Of course, as we said earlier this morning, there 
is an effort being made today to encourage our country as well as the 
French Government and other countries to approve the coalition gov- 
ernment in Indochina where the Communists would be allowed to 
move in and participate in an Indochinese Government. 
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Do you think if such an agreement along that line should be reached 
at Geneva it would be very long before the Communists took over all of 
Indochina ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. For me, as a refugee, it is very difficult to comment 
on the current political problems in which the Government of this 
country is involved, but I dare say that kind of cooperation will be very 
detrimental to the cause of freedom. It will finish, undoubtedly, with 
the complete domination by the Communists. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Then would you say also that a similar pattern such 
as that you are outlining was followed in Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Kornonsx1. That is true. 

Mr. Hitiines. And in some other countries which you had an op- 
portunity to observe ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskr. Yes. 

Mr. Hitiines. You also mentioned the elections which took place 
in Poland at the end of the war, so-called free elections. I think my 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan, discussed that with you. 
Your testimony bore out the fact that the elections were not really free, 
that they were certainly rigged and eventually the Communists took 
over everything. 

There are proposals before our country and the free world today 
made by the Communists to hold free elections in East Germany. Do 
you think, for example, if we agree to a so-called free election in East 
Germany that the Communists would actually conduct free elections? 

Mr. Korsonskt. That is doubtful, even if the Western Powers are 
allowed to send some controlling body during the election to Eastern 
Germany. If it happens, yes; but if Eastern Germany is under exclu 
sive Soviet control, elections will not be free. 

Mr. Hinurnes. In other words, anywhere that the Communists have 
power, they must destroy all opposition, whether that opposition be 
belief in God or whether it be belief in a political party that is not com- 
pletely pro-Communist ? 

Mr. Korzvonskt. That is correct. 

Mr. Hitures. Asa result of the Soviet Government failing to move, 
to assist the Poles who engaged in the uprising, am I correct in saying 
that there were approximate ely 150,000 to 200,000 people who lost their 
lives? 

Mr. Kornonskt. Yes; it was the population itself. 

Mr. Hizines. And that could have been prevented had the Soviet 
desired to move and the Soviet had military there and the full infor- 
mation necessary to move ¢ 

Mr. Korsonski. Certainly. If they didn’t stop advancing, you 
know, they could take Warsaw with our help, with our active help be- 
cause at that time we formed something which in military terms could 
be called bridgeheads, and with our help, it was our thought, they could 
reach Warsaw within 4 or 5 days. In that case they would prevent the 
killing of so many thousands of people. 

Mr. Huas1nas. Just this last question. Is there any recommendation 
you would like to make to this committee as to anything more the 
United States Government can do to-encourage stronger resistance to 
the Communist regime in Poland ? 

Mr. Korsonski. In my opinion, if we stick very strongly to the prin- 
ciples of the liberation of Poland and other Eastern European coun- 
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tries, it will strengthen the resistance of our people against the com- 
munization. It will give them hope. 

According to the information which we get from Poland, they 
don’t believe, over there, in the possibility to execute, let me say, the 
policy of liberation by peaceful means, but, nevertheless, they highly 
praise this principle itself, namely, the idea that the United States 
and the American Nation will never recognize the conquest of Poland 
and that, perhaps, in some unknown time in the future Poland will 
be liberated. The liberation of Poland, let me say, is the funda- 
mental element of the policy of this country. If we repeat this again 
and again—if we stick to this fundamental princinle seriously, we 
can strengthen the resistance behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Hittines. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. I have just a question or two. In the uprising, the 
63 days of fighting that you spoke of, was it during that period of 
time that the greatest destruction happened in Warsaw ? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. Of course, the damage caused by the 63 days of 
bombardment was terrible, then everything which still remained was 
burned down by the special German squads, the special demolition 
units, 

Mr. Kersten. Before the uprising, was there very much damage to 
Warsaw / 

Mr. Kornonsxt. Not too much. 

Mr. Kersten. So it was after the uprising and fighting that oc- 
curred during those 63 days and then followed by the Nazi reoccupa- 
tion that the greatest damage was inflicted ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kornonsxkt. Yes; in this last period. 

Mr. Kersren. In the last period ? 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. So would it not, therefore, be true that had the Soviet 
troops supported the uprising, as I understand you, then the city 
could have been relieved fairly soon ? 

Mr. Korronskt. Fairly soon, in 4 or 5 days, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersren.*In 4 or 5 days, so if they had done what, as allies, 
they should have done, then the destruction to Warsaw and the killing 
of 150.000 or 200,000 people could have been prevented; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Korsonskt. Yes; it wouldn’t take place. 

Mr. Kersten. So the destruction of Warsaw and the killing of these 
people was the joint action, you might say, of the Nazis and the Soviet 
omission to do what they, in good faith, should have done; isn’t that 
correct ¢ , 

Mr. Korsonsx1. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, you stated also that the Communists seemed 
to have the lists of the real Polish patriots so when they took over 
they were able to pick them up in the mass arrests. 

Mr. Korsonsxr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you not find that it was the function of the Com- 
munist Party, the Communist underground, long before any action 
was taken, to prepare lists of the patriotic people in the country? Isn’t 
that corerct ? 

Mr. Korsonskr. No doubt about that, that is correct, Mr. Chairman, 
and I am sure that the Communist Party in this country has already 
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prepared a list of all good patriots who, in the case of some coup d'etat, 
will be arrested immediately. 

Mr. Kersten. We have had testimony from witnesses from other 

captive nations who have told us the same thing; that they were con- 
vinced that the Communists in this country had the American popu- 
lation listed for future extermination and so on. You believe that 
same thing? 

Mr. Kopronsxr. That is correct. It is a very well-known and estab- 
lished pattern of the Soviet police. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you recall, after the Communists finally took over, 
that the Polish Communist secret police were equipped and given 
arms and help; that is, equipped with arms and uniforms, and so on? 
Do you recall that fact? 

Mr. Korgonski. Yes, sir; they were not only equipped by the So- 
viets, but they were also trained in Soviet Russia. After my arrest 
it happened that some young secret police officers used to spend a 
night with me. I was under constant guard, you know, 24 hours a 
day. A young officer was sitting close to me, and he guarded me, 
but we spoke, and I asked him, “Who are you?” and so on with 
several of them, and all of them told me quite frankly that they were 
trained in Kaluga, they were sent to a special NKVD school, and 
after that they were e appointed to their post in the security ministry. 

Mr. Kersten. And in all of this interplay of underground, the 
patriotic Polish underground government, and the Gestapo, the secret 
police of the Nazis, and the NKVD of the Communists, you actually 
saw the cooperation between the Gestapo and the NK VD joining hands 
to wipe out any Polish resistance ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Korsonsxt. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. Mr. Madden? 

Mr. Mappen. I might say that as chairman of the Katyn Commit- 
tee during our hearings we had witness after witness testify as former 
prisoners in the camp close to Katyn, that the Soviets spent the 
winter months of 1939 and 1940 separating the intelligentsia from 
the 150,000 prisoners they took in the fall of 1939, and they separated 
approximately 14,000 leaders of Poland from the 150 000 prisoners 
and these leaders were confined to 3 different camps througout Russia. 
One camp was close to Katyn where some four-thousand and three- 
hundred-odd bodies were found in a mass grave and the rest of the 
14,000, with a few exceptions, probably four or five hundred, were 
confined to 2 other camps and their bodies haven’t been found up to 
this day. So the pattern that you describe was used in the winter of 
1939 and 1940 on the Polish prisoners that were massacred at Katyn 
in these other two camps. 

Mr. Korsonsxi. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Bonry. Mr. Korbonski, would you trust any Communist ? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. Not at all. 

Mr. Bonrn. Do you think any government should trust a 
Communist ? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. No; it shouldn't. 

Mr. Bontn. Do you think any government should put any faith in 
any Communist form of government as it exists in Russia today? 

Mr. Korsonsxi. It shouldn’t because nobody can trust Communists. 
You know, the Communist ideology, the Communist mind is entirely 
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different. They don’t understand even the word “faith” as we under- 
stand it. Nobody can trust them because he would be involved in 
deceitful practices. 

Mr. Bontn. How old are you, Mr. Korbonski? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. I am 53 years old. 

Mr. Bontn. You would probably remember something, would you 
not, about the Russian Government under the Czar? 

Mr. Korsonsxkti. Yes; as a small boy, I remember quite well the 
Russian troops in Poland and the Russian officers and so on. 

Mr. Bontn. Do you think there is any difference between the present 
Communist regime in Russia and the regime under the Czar? 

Mr. Korsonskxt. I think the regime of the Czar for Russia was 
much better for the Russian population. Because when I spoke with 
my Russian acquaintances and they tried to compare the sufferings of 
the Russian people under the Czar’s regime with those under the 
Communist regime, they always expressed the opinion that the Com- 
munist regime is much worse. 

Mr. Bonrn. But there was a similarity, though, as far as the gov- 
ernment setup is concerned? There is a similarity in the present 
Communist government of Russia with the system that was under 
the Czar because they had their secret police at that time and they 
had their hatchet men and their gangsters and murderers who also 
went around killing people? 

Mr. Korsonskt. I cannot express any convincing opinion regarding 
the situation in Russia. I was a young boy before the First World 
War and everything I know is from hearsay or books. 

Mr. Bontn. But a close study of the history of Russia, I believe 
from the time of Peter the Great, will show that today they may have 
changed the name, but I doubt whether they have changed the system, 
and the ideological war that existed at that time, which is opposed to 
the ideologies of the western nations, still exists there and they are 
determined to conquer the world regardless what it costs? 

Mr. Korsonskt. I can only admit in one respect, namely, that there 
is some similarity, that all dictatorial regimes are closely related, but 
it seems to me under the Czar’s regime, which wasn’t a democratic 
regime, and which was rightly overthrown by the Russian revolution, 
that after that deed, the Russian people started suffering much more 
from the Communist oppression. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, I know that Poland was partitioned once, part 
of it being held by Russia. 

Mr. Korsonskt. Certainly it was partitioned. 

Mr. Bontn. And the Polish people suffered under their regime at 
that time? 

Mr. Korponski. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. And so did the Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians. 
They certainly suffered under them, and they are suffering under them 
today. I cannot see where there is much difference between the phi- 
losophy of that time, except by a mere change in name, and they are 
still trying to fool all the people that they govern today. 

Mr. Korronsxt. I will not defend the Czar’s regime because we 
suffered. For us only one aspect of the Russian policy is the same: 
Russian imperialism was the same at that time as now. In regards to 
the internal situation in Russia, the Russian imperialists have tried 
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always to liquidate the Polish independence; we can see some simi- 
larity in this between the former situation and the present situation. 

Mr. Bontn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Korbonski. 
a great deal to these hearings. Thank you. 

Mr. McTigue, will you call our next witness, please? 

Mr. McTieur. Yes; our next witness will be anonymous. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you stand up and raise your right hand, please? 

You do solemnly swear you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

The Wrrness. I do. 


You have contributed 


TESTIMONY OF AN ANONYMOUS WITNESS 


Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, as I understand it, this witness does 
not desire that his identity be disclosed. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. McTicur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. And you yourself know the background of this wit- 
ness, that is, his real name, and you have gone over his story ? 

Mr. McTievur. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are satisfied that this is valid and worth- 
while testimony ? 

Mr. McTieur. Yes; I am, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. There are ade- 
quate reasons for not disclosing his identity ? 

Mr. McTicur. There are very excellent reasons for not disclosing 
his identity, and I want to add this, Mr. Chairman: That it was the 
witness who insisted that his identity be concealed. 

Mr. Witness, were you imprisoned in the Brygidki jail in the town 
of Lwow in May of 1941? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. What were the charges against you which led to 
your arrest and imprisonment ? 

The Wrrness. They arrested me in the street. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you a member of the Polish underground ? 


The WITNEss. 
Mr. McTicve. 
The Wirness. Y 
Mr. McTicve. 
The WIrneEss. 
Mr. McTicvr. 
The WITNEss. 


Mr. McTicur 


The Wrrness. Y: 


Yes. 
Is that why you were jailed ? 
es. 

How many people were jailed in the Brygidki jail? 
About 12,000 a 

Was there a shipment to Siberia 
Yes. 
(continuing). In June of 1941? 
es. 





Mr. McTicur. How many people were shipped to Siberia from 


this jail? 


The WITNEss. 


In that month they shipped to Siberia about 3 times, 


each time about 1,100 to 1,200. ov Iasi 
Mr. McTiavr. So there were about 12,000 people in this jail in 
the middle of 1941? 

The Wrrness. 
Mr. McTiave. 
The Wrrness. 


Yes. 
Ts that correct ? 
Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, just 1 minute, please. 

I want to say at this time that if anybody in the room here knows 
the identity of this witness, and if anybody unnecessarily discloses the 
identity of this witness while he is testifying, or after he has testfied, 
so as to endanger any relatives or other persons behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, that that fact will be considered by this committee as a basis for a 
possible contempt action. 

We wish in every way to protect this witness and anybody else from 
danger as a result of his testimony. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTievr. This jail in which you were confined is located in 
East Poland, is that correct? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. When the Germans approached Lwow did you hear 
the gunfire? 

The Wrrness. Yes; I heard it in the morning, just after a few hours 
when war started. 

Mr. McTieur. What was the reaction of the other prisoners, and 
yourself, when you heard this gunfire? 

The Wrrness. Yes; their reaction was everybody was happy at 
this time, you know, because—— 

Mr. McTicvur. You thought you were going to be freed ? 

The Wrrness. Yes; we were waiting to be freed. 

Mr. McTievr. Did the NK VD guards leave the prison about that 
time ? 

The Wirness. Yes; at this time, just after a few hours, the NK VD 
guards received guns and helmets, they never used them before. 

Mr. McTieve. Did they later come back 

Let me go back for a moment: The NK VD guards, after hearing 
the gunfire, and knowing of the approach of the German army on 
June 24 at 2 o’clock in the morning left the jail; is that correct? 

The Wrrnegss. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McTiever. Did they come back later on? 

The Wirness. They come back after, yes. 

Mr. McTieur. In the meantime did you and the others break out of 
your cells and mill around in the courtyard ? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. When the NK VD came back at 6 o’clock the next 
morning, what happened ¢ 

The Wrrness. The NKVD started shooting at us with machine 
guns and pistols. 

Mr. McTieur. How long did this shooting last ? 

The Wrrness. This was about 3 or 4 hours, 

Mr. McTievr. 3 or 4 hours? 

The Wrrnezss, Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. Did it stop, then? 

The Wrrness. They stopped. 

Mr. McTicur. Did they continue again ? 

The Wrrness. They continued again after 6 hours, they cleaned up 
everything in the jail and started to kill people again. 

Mr. McTieve. Did they go from cell to cell, killing people? 

The Wrrness. No; not to the cells, but taking the people from the 
cells outside to the basement, and killed them in the basement and in 
the yards. 
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Mr. McTicur. How many people were in your cell? 

The Wrirness. In the last moment there were 92 people. 

Mr. McTievr. And how large was the cell; how many people were 
supposed to be accommodated in that cell ? ; 

The Wrrness. I don’t remember. Before the war there was in 
this same cell about 5 or 6 people, but at this time there were 92. 

Mr. McTicuz. Ninety-two people were crammed into the cell? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, did the NK VD start to shoot into the cells 

The Wrrness. Yes; in the first moment. 

Mr. McTicue. What happened after that? 

The Wrrness. Well, after that, it was a Wednesday when—the war 
started on Sunday, and this was on Wednesday, at night, we heard by 
the windows some shooting in the yards, in the corridors, and taking 
the people down and shooting them. 

Mr. McTievur. How long did this shooting go on? 

The Wrrness. It was from Wednesday to Saturday. 

Mr. McTicur. From Wednesday to Saturday ‘ 

The Wrrness. Saturday morning, about 8 o’clock in the morning, 
they came to our cell—two men—and asked how many people were 
inside. There were 92 at this moment. 

Mr. McTieur. Ninety-two lett ¢ 

The Wrrness. Ninety-two left; yes 

Mr. McTicur. So out of 10,000 people that were in this prison, all 
but 92 were slaughtered ; is that right ¢ 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. How did you happen to escape ? 

The Wirness. (Consulting with interpreter.) 

Mr. Kersten. Can you answer in Polish better and then have the 
interpreter answer it? 

The Wrirness. It is better for me to speak in Polish, because I can 
get in more words. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, if you find it easier that way, say it in 
Polish, and our sworn interpreter will give us the answer. 

(Where answers are given by the interpreter it is by Dr. Karski.) 

The Interrrerer. They had no time to kill me in the cell, because 
they left the jail at 10 o’clock on Saturday. 

Mr. Kersten. Give the answers yourself, Mr. Witness; give us your 
own best explanation in English that you can; will you? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. On the following questions. 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Were there men and women in this jail ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Were the women killed also? 

The Wrrness. The women were killed, too. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you see any of the women killed ? 

The Wrrness. Ch, yes; after. 

Mr. McTievr. Well, tell us something about that. 

The Wirness. The next day, when we left the jail, I came back to 
the jail and wanted to see the bodies, because the people from Lwow 
were looking for friends or somebody from the tamiify, and I found 


two of my friends from the school before the war, and I found some 
friends from the jail, which I had seen before. 
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Mr. McTieur. How long did it take them to remove the bodies of 
the near 10,000? 

The Wrrness. Oh, it took them about 3 weeks. 

Mr. McTievr. Those are all the questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. I think counsel was asking him at one place how he 
escaped and I don’t believe we had an explanation of that, Mr. Chair- 
man. Will you explore that? 

Mr. Kersten. Do you want to ask him the question ? 

Mr. Bussey. I thought counsel could do it. Just ask him about how 
he escaped. 

Mr. McTicur. How was it, Mr. Witness, that you escaped ? 

The Lyrerrrerer. The witness wants to explain to me first in Polish. 

Mr. McTievur. He can clarify it in Polish with you. Do you want 
to go off the record ? 

The Inrerpreter. May I do it? 

Mr. Kersten. You can just ask him the question—the question has 
been asked, and if you feel that you cannot answer it in English, answer 
it in Polish, and we will get the answer from Mr. Karski. 

Mr. Bussey. [ will withdraw the question, if he does not want to 
answer it. 

The Wrrness. Yes, I was in my cell on the second floor, on the top 
of the jail. They started to kill the people from the basement, and 
started working upstairs. To my cell they came at Saturday, in the 
morning, at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Kersten. This was toward the end? 

The Wrrness. Yes, in the end, they started to take the people about 
few minutes after 8, and in the cell were 92 people. 

Mr. Kersten. In your cell? 

The Wrrness. In my cell; that is right. 

Mr. McTieuxr. And those were the last 92 people left? 

The Wrrness. Ninety-two people, and they were taking people 
about 2 hours, each time 3 or 4 men, and about 10 o’clock, or after 
10 o’clock, they stopped taking any more people. 

Mr. MoTievr. ind then the NK VD—— 

The Wrrness. And this time we were waiting, we don’t know what 
it is. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Witness, how did you get out of Poland to come to 
America? 

The Wrrness. Yes, during the German occupation, I have been in 
the underground army, and just after the war we came through 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, to Italy, and to General Anders’ army. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you in General Anders’ army ¢ 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. And you were not shot because the NK VD did not 
have time to shoot you, they fled because of the approaching German 
army ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Madden? 

Mr. Mappen. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. Mr. Witness, you were 18 years of age at that time? 

The Wrrness. Nineteen. 


= 
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Mr. Bonin. Nineteen ? 

The Wrrness. Nineteen. 

Mr. Bontn. And I understand that you were sentenced to 10 years 
by the Russians; is that right? 

The Wrrness. That is right. 

Mr. Bontn. What were you charged with? 

The Inrerrreter. May I translate for him? 

Mr. Bonrn. Is it difficult for him to make an explanation of that? 

The Inrerrreter. He cannot say in English certain technical words. 
May I translate it ? 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

The InrerPrerer. He was accused of espionage, illegal approach to 
the frontier, the Soviet frontier, and anti-Communist activities. 

Mr. Bonty. They were charges preferred against him, and he was 
subsequently sentenced to 10 years in prison; is that correct ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. Bonrn. I recall somebody at one time, Mr. Chairman, having 
testified before they saw a similar example of this pattern in one of 
the other Baltic nations. 

Mr. Kersten. That was in Lithuania. 

Mr. Bonin. That was in Lithuania, and there were thousands of 
Polish people in that group who were slaughtered. You are fortu- 
nate you are alive today. 

The Wrrness. That is right. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, I can appreciate it, too. I can certainly appreci- 
ate how you feel today with all that experience behind you, and the 
recollection of the slaughter that took place there. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan? 

Mr. Freiauan. Mr. Witness, I understand that it took about 5 days 
for all these people in the prison to be killed; is that right? 

The Wrrness. I think so. 

Mr. Friguan. When you were in prison previous to June 21, 1941, 
did you go out and work, or were you just kept in prison? 

The Wrrness. No; I was all the time in my cell, but when I was 
in Russia, I was working in the forest. 

Mr. Feiauan. But at the prison at Lwow, you were always in your 
cell ? 

The Wirness. All the time, always in my cell. 

Mr. Feienan. And you just heard a lot of shooting for the 5 days 
previous to Saturday, June 27, I think it was? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. Feienan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings? 

Mr. Hri11Nnes. No questions. 

Mr. Kersren. That is all, Mr. Witness. Thank you. 

I wish to repeat the admonition that the committee orders that no 
pictures be taken of this last witness, after his leaving the courtroom 
or building with his mask off. We wish to protect him in any way 
possible. Any violation of that rule will be censidered as a matter 
of consideration for contempt. 

Will you raise your right hand, please ? 

You do solemnly swear you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
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Mrs. ANntewska. I do, 

Mr. Kersten. Now will the interpreter please raise his right hand ? 
You do solemnly swear that you will interpret truly from Polish 
into English, and from English into Polish, so help you God? 

Mr. Lisowski. I do, 

(‘The interpreter was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Kersten. Will the interpreter please give his name for the 


record ¢ 


Mr. Lasowsx1. My name is Stefan Lisowski. 
Mr. Mappen. And what is your address, sir? 
Mr. Lisowskt. 8716 South Commercial Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. IRMA ANIEWSKA, HAMMOND, IND. 


Mr. Mappen. Now, will you state your name, please ? 
Mrs. Antewska. Irma Aniewska. 

Mr. Mappen. And your address, please ? 

Mrs. ANtEwsKA. 1128 Ames Street, Hammond, Ind. 
Mr. Mappen. How long have you lived in Hammond, Ind. ? 
Mrs, Anrewska. I came the 10th of January 1952. 
Mr. Mappen. Where were you born? 

Mrs. Antewska. In Lwow, Poland. 

Mr. Mappen. How do you spell that? 

Mrs. Anrewska. L-w-o-w. 

Mr. Mappen. How long did you live in Poland? 
Mrs. Antewska. From—I was born in Poland. 

Mr. Mappen. How long did you live in Poland? 
Mrs. Anrewska. To 1940, the 10th of April; 48. 

Mr. Mappen. 1948 ? 

Mrs. AnrewskKa. No; 48 years. 

Mr. Mappen. Forty-eight years? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Forty-eight years. 

Mr. Mappen. How old are you now ? 

Mrs. ANrewsKA. Sixty-three. 

Mr. Mappen. Were you married in Poland? 

Mrs. AntewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Did you have any children ? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. How many ? 

Mrs. ANrewskKaA. One. 

Mr. Mappen. Boy or girl? 

Mrs. ANtewska. Girl. 

Mr. Mappen. What was her name? 

Mrs. AnrewskKA. Amelia Ratna. 

Mr. Mappen. Where is your husband now; if you know? 
Mrs. AnrewsKa. My husband is dead. 

Mr. Mappen. When did you last see your husband? 
Mrs. Anrewska. My husband was arrested on the 21st of March 


1940. 


Mr. Mappen. The 21st of March 1940? 
Mrs. AntewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Who was he arrested by ? 
Mrs. AntewsKa. The NKVD. 
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Mr. Mappen. The NK VD of Soviet Russia ¢ 

Mrs. AniewsKA. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Where did they take him, if you know / 

Mrs. Anrewska. They take him to—I don’t know—to Russia; | 
don’t know where. 

Mr. Mappen. What time of the day was he arrested / 

Mrs. Antewska. Midnight. 

Mr. Mappen. Midnight ? 

Mrs. AntewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Was he taken away with other prisoners ¢ 

Mrs. AnrewsKa. No, no; I don’t know, because he was taken—— 

Mrs. Anrewska. He was taken from our home and I was not per- 
mitted to leave the house to see. 

Mr. Mappen. What was your husband’s business or profession, 
then ? 

Mrs. Anrewska. He was a judge—appeal. 

The Inrerereter. Appellate judge. 

Mr. Mappen. He was an appellate judge? 

Mrs, ANtEwsKA. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Were you later arrested ¢ 

Mrs. AntEwska. Yes; I was arrested on the 13th of April 1940. 

Mr. Mappen. You were arrested on the 13th of April 1940? 

Mrs. AntewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. That was about a month after your husband was 
arrested ¢ 

Mrs. AnrewskaA. One month after. 

Mr. Mappen. Who was arrested with you? 

Mrs. Antewska. My daughter. 

Mr. Mappen. Your daughter? 

Mrs. AntewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Who arrested you? 

Mrs. AnirewsKA. The NK VD. 

Mr. Mappen. The NK VD? 

Mrs. AnrewsKa. The NK VD. 

Mr. Mappen. Where did they take you? 

Mrs. Anrewska. They took me to Kazachan, in Russia. 

Mr. Mappen. In Russia? 

Mrs. AntewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. How do you spell that? 

Mrs. Antewska, K-a-z-a-c-h-a-n, 

Mr. Mappen. And that was in Russia? 

Mrs. AntewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. How did they take you there? 

Mrs. Anrewska. They took me there by train. 

Mr. Mappen. What kind of cars did you ride in? 

The Inrerpreter. Cattle cars. 

Mr. Mappen. Cattle cars? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Was there anybody else in those cars besides you? 

Mrs. Antewska. Oh, many people; thousands and thousands of 
people. 

Mr. Mappen. How many cars were in the train ? 

Mrs. Antewska. Fifty-two. 
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Mr. Mappen. Fifty-two cars in the train? 

Mrs. AntewsKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Was each car filled or packed with people? 

Mrs. AnrewskKa. Thirty-two passengers in one car. 

Mr. Mappen. Thirty-two persons were in the car you were in? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Were they women and children? 

Mrs. AnrewskKa. All people; women, men, and children. 

Mr. Mappven. How long were you in those cars? 

Mrs. AntewsKa. Eighteen days. 

Mr. Mappen. Eighteen days? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Eighteen days. 

Mr. Mappen. When they got you and took you to your destination in 
Russia, what happened then? 

Mrs. Antewska. The next day we went to work, and we worked so 
long as the Polish Army is formed, the Polish Army General Sikor- 
sky—he is liaison officer—and the officer took many peoples to Ost- 
bookstan. That was also in Russia; that was the place where the 
Polish Army was formed. 

Mr. Mappen. What were you working at? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes; I worked in the Polish Army—oh, in Russia, 
I worked in the brickyard. 

Mr. Mappen. In the brickyard ? 

Mrs. AnTewska. Yes, 

Mr. Mappen. Making bricks? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes; it was very hard work. 

Mr. Mappen. It was very hard work? 

Mrs. AnrewsKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Was your daughter working making brick, too? 

Mrs. Antewska. Yes; the same; yes; yes. 

Mr. Mappen. What hours were you compelled to work ? 

Mrs. Antewska. From morning to night. 

Mr. Mappen. How early in the morning ? 

Mrs. AntewsKa. Oh, 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Mappen. Five o’clock in the morning? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes; to 7 o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. Mappen. Until 7 o’clock in the evening? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. What kind of food did you get? 

Mrs. AntewsKa. No; no food, Mister. 

Mr. Mappen. Did you have to buy your food ? 

Mrs. Antewska. Yes; I buy myself food. I sell my dress and I got 
money from Lwéw. 

Mr. Mappen. From Lwoéw? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes; I got money from my aunt. 

Mr. Mappen. From your aunt? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. You sold your clothes and got money from your aunt? 

Mrs. Antewska. No, no; Ihave my clothes. She sent all the money. 

Mr. Mappen. She sent you money? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Money in the package. 

Mr. Mappen. Yes, and you bought food for your daughter? 

Mrs. Anreska. Yes. 
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Mr. Mappen. For the money you received from your aunt ? 
Mrs. AnrewskKa. Yes. 
Mr. Mappen. How many other women were working making brick? 
Mrs. AntewsKa. Oh, I think there was 50 or 60. 
Mr. Mappen. In the place where you were? 
Mrs. Anrewska. Yes, yes. 
Mr. Mappen. What happened to the other women that were in this 
cattle train with you; where did they go? 
Mrs. ANIEwsKA. They were taken to other places. 
Mr. Mappen. To other places? 
Mrs. Antewska. Yes, in Russia. 
Mr. Mappen. How long did you work making brick? 
Mrs. AntewsKa. Oh, I worked—in winter we did not work, only 
spring, summer, and autumn. 
Mr. Mappen. What did you do in the wintertime? 
Mrs. Antewska. In wintertime we worked hemstitching. 
Mr. Mappen. Hemstitching? 
Mrs. ANrewskKa. Yes. 
Mr. Mappen. How long did you stay at this town in Russia, how 
long were you there? 
Mrs. ANrewska. Two years. 
Mr. Mappen. Two years? 
Mrs. Antewska. Yes. 
Mr. Mappen. Then where did you go? 
Mrs. Anrewska. Then I go from there to O: +anbook, to the Polish 
Army, that was the 15th of March in 1942. 
Mr. Mappen. In 1942? 
Mrs. Antewska. Yes. 
Mr. Mappen. Was that at the time that General Anders was forming 
the Army ? 
Mrs. Anrewska. Yes. 
Mr. Mappen. And how long did you stay there ? 
Mrs. AntewskKa. In Ostanbook, 6 months. 
Mr. Mappen. And then where did you go? 
Mrs. Anrewska. After that we go, that was Iran. 
Mr. Mappen. To Iran? 
Mrs. Anrewska. Iran, yes. 
Mr. Mappen. How long did you stay there? 
Mrs. Anrewska. In Iran? 
Mr. Mappen. Yes. 
Mrs. Antewska. About 6 months. 
Mr. Mappen. Where was your daughter, then? 
Mrs. AnrewsKA. What ? 
Mr. Mappen. Where was your daughter, then? 
Mrs. Anrewska. My daughiter de: ad in Russia. 
Mr. Mappen. She died in Russia ? 
Mrs. Antewska. She died in Russia; yes. 
Mr. Mappen. Then where did you go from Iran? 
Mrs. Antrewska. From Iran I go to ) India. 
Mr. Mappen. To India? 
Mrs. Antewska. Yes. 
Mr. Mappen. How long did you stay in India? 
Mrs. Anrewska. Five years. 
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Mr. Mappen. Five years? 

Mrs. Antewska. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Where did you go from India? 

Mrs. AnrewskKA. From India I go to Africa, and from Africa to 
England, and from England to America. 

Mr. Mappen. Here ? 

Mrs. AnrewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. And you came here when ? 

Mrs. AnrewskKa. On 10th January 1952. 

Mr. Mappen. On the 10th of January 1952 ¢ 

Mrs. ANLEwsKA. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen, And you came to Hammond, Ind. ? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Indiana; yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Age you living with relatives now ? 

Mrs. Anrewska. Yes; that is my cousin. 

Mr. Mappen. Your cousin? 

Mrs. ANTewskKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey? 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Feighan ? 

Mr. FeigHan. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonin. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Counsel ? 

Mr. McTieur. No questions. 

Mr. Mappen. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Just one minute, please. I think that you have made 
a very helpful statement here, and I think, Mr. Madden, you have 
done a real service to bring this witness to these hearings so as to tell 
the story of what it really means to be taken over by the Communists. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mappen. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersren. I think we have one more witness ? 

Mr. McTievur. Yes. Mr. Stepien is the last witness for today. 

Mr. Kersten. Is Mr. Stepien in the room ? 

Do you understand English enough to be sworn? 

Mr. Srepren. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. You do solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Srepren. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WLADYSLAW STEPIEN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Dr. Karski is the interpreter.) 

Mr. McTievr. What is your name and address ? 
Mr. Srepren. Wladyslaw Stepien. 

Mr. McTievur. Where do you live here in Chicago? 
Mr. Svrerren. 1549 Blackhawk Street. 

Mr. McTicve. Were you born in Poland? 

Mr. Srerren. In Poland. 

Mr. McTieur. When? 

Mr. Srerren. 1909. 








oceania 
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Mr. MoTievus. What was your official capacity during the war years 
in Poland? 

Mr. Srerten. Before the war ! 

Mr. McTiave. Just before the war? 

Mr. Srerren. Inspector. 

Mr. McTievur. That was in the nature of an executive assistant to 
the county head, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Srerten. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you have occasion in 1939 to observe the voting 
in the town of Golasze Puszeza ¢ 

Mr. Srepren. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Will you tell us what happened at the voting in that 
town on the day you happened to be there and observed it ¢ 

Mr. Srerren. About 12 o'clock, I think, on the 30th of October, 
about 12 o’clock, I went to Golasze Puszeza. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you spell that for us? 

Mr. McTiave. That is the same town I mentioned. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Srepren. I had there my friend, he was on the voting com- 
mission. 

Mr. McTicur. There were 600 people entitled to vote in that town? 

Mr. Srerten. In this village, abot 600 people to vote. 

Mr. McTieur. How many people voted—registered and voted? 

Mr. Srepren. Registered, nearly all, 600. 

Mr. McTieve. Six hundred were registered ? 

Mr. Srerren. Six hundred registered, nearly all of them. 

Mr. McTieur. Now came the day 

Mr. Srerren. But there voted only 18. 

Mr. McTievr. Only 18 out of the 600 voted ¢ 

Mr. Sterren. Yes. 

Mr. MeTievr. When the NKVD officer came to pick up the ballot 
boxes, what did he say about that small turnout? 

Mr. Srerren. He laughed and said something in Russian which 
means, “It is nothing, don’t worry.” 

Mr. McTieur. What was the announced result? 

Mr. Srerren. After 3 days the Russian NKVD information an- 
nounced that 99.02 percent registered to vote and voted. 

Mr. MoTieuer. Voted ? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes. 

Mr. McTieue. But actually, to your knowledge, only 18 out of the 
600 voted, yet the Communist announcement was that 99.02 percent 
of the people had voted ¢ 

Mr. Srepien. Yes. 

Mr. McTiever. Did there come a time when you were arrested / 

Mr. Srerten. Yes; I was arrested 2 times, the first time in February 
1940 for about 2 days in Zaremby. I was kept in a basement. 

Mr. McTicur. On the second occasion were you arrested and sent 
to Moscow ? 

Mr. Srepren. O1 the 30th of August. 

Mr. McTreve. On the 30th of August 1940 you were arrested and 
sent to jail in Moscow? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes; I was in Bialystok prison for 2 months. After 
that they took me to Moscow. 
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Mr. McTieur. You were taken to Moscow and imprisoned ? 

Mr. Srerren. Lubianka. 

Mr. McTigue. That is the notorious Lubianka prison in Moscow ? 

Mr. Srepren. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. What were you charged with? 

Mr. Srepren. Spying. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you a member of the underground ? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes; the second reason was being a member of the 
Polish bourgeoisie. 

I was accused of the crime of trying to sabotage the Soviet Union 
in Soviet territory. 

Mr. McTicur. While ou were in this prison how many times were 
you interrogated by the NK VD? 

Mr. Stepien. Seventy-two times. 

Mr. McTicur. Seventy-two times? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. Were you ever interrogated by Beria? 

Mr. Srerren. I was interrogated by Becia three times. 

ny McTicus. Three times you were interrogated by Beria him- 
se 

Mr. Srepren. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. What were they trying to obtain from you during 
the course of these 72 ‘diecomntbeaiat 

Mr. Srerren. Three times they wanted only my deeds, only my 
actions; 69 times—— 

The Lnrerprerer. May I translate? 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

The Interpreter. And 69 times they were discussing the political 
situation in the West, and they were asking me to collaborate with the 
Soviet authorities. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you sign the statement that they asked you to 
sign? 

ir. Srerren. Yes; in February 1941 I signed the declaration, I 
signed 11 points, but the last point, the 12th, I—what do you call it ¢ 

The Inrerpreter. Crossed. 

Mr. Sterren (continuing). I crossed out. 

Mr. McTicur. What did the last point say ¢ 

Mr. Srerren. The last point was an important point, that I would 
collaborate with the NK VD. 

Mr. McTiavr. You refused to sign ? 

Mr. Srepren. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And in the other part of the statement which you 
did sign, you agreed to engage in certain anti-Nazi activities, is that 
correct 

Mr. Srerren. Yes; on such points that I was an enemy of Germany, 
that I wanted to 7 against oom py 

Mr. McTicun. Were you released after that? 

Mr. Srzrren. No. 

Mr. McTievr. What happened? Were you kept in jail? 

Mr. Sreapren. Yes; I was in prison still until July of 1941, and 
on the 14th of July I was taken to another prison, to Butyrki. 

Mr. McTicur. While you were there, were you sentenced to death ? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes; in prison I got the death sentence. 
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Mr. McTicur. How did you happen to escape the death penalty ? 

Mr. Srerren. The next day, the 15th of July. I was released on 
the basis of the Polish-Soviet agreement signed in July 1941. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you thereafter join General Anders’ army ? 

Mr. Srerien. No. I was in prison 3 weeks more, and this time 
they wanted that I collaborate with the NK VD. In spite of this, 
then I was retained again by the Soviet authorities and again asked 
to collaborate. 

Mr. MoTicus. But you did not collaborate, and finally you were 
released and joined General Anders’ army; isn’t that. correct? 

Mr. Srepren. As a result of the intervention of General Anders, 
I was released September 1, 1941. 

Mr. McTieur. You fought in Anders’ army subsequently, didn’t 

ou? 

. Mr. Sterren. Yes; I reported to the Polish authorities. However, 
1 was so exhausted and weak that I had to stay in Moscow 3 weeks. 
During those 3 weeks, again I was approached by the NK VD, and 
again asked to collaborate with them. 

Mr. McTieve. And you refused to collaborate; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Srepien. I refused again, and then I was sent to the Polish 
headquarters. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you subsequently join and fight with General 
Anders? 

Mr. STEpreEN. Subsequently I joined the Second Corps of the Polish 
Army, under the command of General Anders, and passed the entire 
campaign in that corps. 

Mr. McTiceur. Did you eventually emigrate to the United States 
under the Displaced Persons Act ? 

Mr. Srerren. I arrived in this country under the provisions of 
po law applying to former Polish soldiers—the Displaced Persons 

ct. 

Mr. McTieur. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Madden ? 

Mr. Mappen. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonin. You were earmarked to be killed by Beria? 

Mr. Srepren. (No answer.) 

Mr. Bontn. Were you supposed to be killed at the request of Beria? 

Mr. Srerren. I don’t know. 

: me. Bontn. Well, Beria was the head of the secret service, wasn’t 
ef 

Mr. Srzrren. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, the same thing happened to him, and you are still 
alive and he is gone. 

Mr. Srxpren. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan? 

Mr. FeteHan. Did I understand you to say that you were sentenced 
to death ? 

Mr. Srepren. Yes. 
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Mr. FeicHan. Did you have a trial in court ? 

Mr. Srepren. Yes. 

Mr. FrieHan. I would like to ask you what opportunity you had at 

the trial to defend yourself, and to disprove the charges made against 
you ! 
’ Mr. Srepren. I could only say the last word, and I said it, stating 
that as a Polish citizen they had no business to try me. They answered 
that I was tried under the provisions of the Soviet Constitution, which 
is binding on the whole world. 

Mr. Fetenan. Were you questioned at the trial ? 

Mr. Srerien. No,no. I was not questioned during the trial. Every- 
thing was ready and prepared. The court was sitting and I was 
introduced to listen to the sentence. 

Mr. FetgHan. Was a man, what you might call a lawyer or an at- 
torney, assigned to you, to plead your case for you? 

Mr, Strerren. No, no. 

Mr. Kersten. You didn’t even get a chance to make a statement, is 
that right? 

Mr. Srerren. Right. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, you mentioned earlier, and this is only going to 
be one short question, that there were 600 registered voters in this one 
area. 

Mr. Srerren. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What were they voting on at that time ¢ 

Mr. Stepren. The subject of the voting was that the population 
was to elect candidates who were supposed to ask the Soviet Union to 
incorporate into the Soviet state the eastern part of Poland, which 
they called the western Soviet Ukraine. 

Mr. Kersten. This sounds very much like the tactics that were used 
whereby the Baltic States were invited to vote on the question of being 
incorporated into the Soviet Union? 

I understand that in eastern Poland the same deception and fraud 
was used there as was.used in the Baltic States? 

Mr. Srepren. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, of the 600 people that were registered to vote, 
you say actually only 18 voted? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You know that of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Srepren. Yes 

Mr. Kersten. Just tell us in a word, how do you know that only 18 
voted ? 

Mr. Srermn. I was at the place of voting. Some of my friends 
were on the election commission. I was there for several hours and 
actually saw it. 

Mr. Kersten. You saw there were only 18 votes cast: is that right? 

Mr. Sterren. Yes; I saw it. 

Mr. Kersten. And the report was that there was 99 and some frac- 
tion percent that voted; is that right? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren.. That was the Communist version of the results? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, I figure that if there were only 18 out of 600 
voted, that that would be only 3 percent that actually did vote. 

Mr, Srerren. Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. So the truth was that only 3 percent voted and the 
Communist claim and publicity was that there was 99 percent voted; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Srerren. In this district, sure. In others it would be similar. 

Mr. Kersten. You have seen similar results? 

Mr. Srerren. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. So that if people really had the opportunity to express 
themselves in secret ballot in Poland, that is about what they would 
get, 3 or less percent; is that correct? 

Mr. Srerren. At that time, in that district, if the voting was abso- 
lutely free, not even one single vote would go to the Communist regime. 
There were only Polish peasants. 

Mr. Kersten. And the 18 that voted were either scared into voting, 
or did not realize the situation ¢ 

Mr. Srerren. Yes. . 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. You have contributed a great deal to 
these hearings. Do you have any further questions 

Mr. McTicvur. That is all I have. 

Mr. Kersten. That is all, Mr. Witness. 

I notice that at this time there is in the room a prominent Chicago 
Lithuanian, Dr. Pijus Glovackas, who was helpful in the hearings we 
had with regard to the Baltic peoples here last fall, particul: rly the 
Lithuanian people of Chicago and I think that that demonstrates the 
common interest that we have on the part of all the people in our com- 
mon cause against the Communist enemy. 

I think the cooperation between all the elements of our society here 
is a very wonderful and typically American effort, and it is the type of 
thing that should be encour: aged, particularly as against Communist 
aggression. 

Dr. Grovackas. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Bussey. I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Kersten. We will now stand adjourned until tomorrow at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., Monday, May 3, 1954, the hearings in 
the above-entitled matter were adjourned to 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 
4, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1954 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, House SELEcr COMMITTEE 

To Investigate ComMMUNIsST AGGRESSION AND THE ForcED 

INCORPORATION OF THE BattTic Srates Into roe U.S. S. R., 

Chicago, Illinois. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
209, Old Post Office Building, Chicago, Ill. Hon. Charles J. Kersten, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Feighan, Mach- 
rowicz, and Hillings. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to order. 

Dr. Korowicz, will you come forward, please? Will you raise your 
right hand and be sworn, please ? 

You do swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Korowicz. I do. 

Mr. Kersren. Have a chair, sir. 

Dr. Karski has been sworn in as an interpreter and will help you if 
necessary. 


TESTIMONY OF PROF. MAREK STANISLAW KOROWICZ, RESEARCH 
PROFESSOR AT THE FLETCHER SCHOOL OF LAW AND DIPLO- 
MACY, MEDFORD, MASS. 


Mr. Kersten, Will you give us your full name, Doctor ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Marek Stanislaw Korowicz. 

Mr. Kersten. You are a native of Poland, are you? 

Mr. Korowicz. I was born in Cracow, Poland, on March 11, 1903. 

Mr. Kersten. And you came to the United States last fall? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; I came to the United States on September 14, 
1953. 

Mr. Kersten. Was that the first time you had come to the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Korowicz. It was the first time that I came to this country. 

Mr. Kersten. You had been a professor in Poland, had you? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes; I was professor of international law at the 
Yagellonian University in Cracow. 

Mr. Kersten. And you have been in the field of international law 
for how long? 

Mr. Korowicz. I was in the field of international law from the very 
beginning of my university studies; that is from 1922. 

Mr. Kersten. How long did you teach as a professor at the uni- 
versity at Cracow? 
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Mr. Korowicz. I taught at the university in Cracow only for the 
last 1 year, but I taught before at the universities in Warsaw, Katowic e, 
and Lublin. 

Mr. Kersten. Have you written a number of works and treatises 
und articles on the subjeet of international law ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. Starting from 1923 I have written many 
treatises about international law. 

My first book was published in 1929. If, Mr. Chairman, you will 
permit me, I can present to the committee a list of my principal 
publications, which includes 30 books and mentions several other 
articles. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you mark that, Mr. Reporter, please, as 
exhibit 5? 

This is a list of what appears to be publications, treatises, and books 
on the subject of international law; is that correct ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; international law and international relations, 
too. 

Mr. Kersten. And this list includes, you say, a number of books. 
Are they all books, or partly books? 

Mr. Korowrcz. There are about 16 books, 14 special reprints, and 
then about 150 articles. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you state whether or not, Doctor, your books are 
used or have been used for some time in schools or universities? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; student profited by these books, not only in 
Poland but also in Paris. For instance, my book about the sover- 
eignty of states was used by students of the Paris Sorbonne in the 
academic school year of 1945-46. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the book about? 

Mr. Korowicz. It is the sovereignty of states and the future of 
the international law, edited in Paris in 1945. 

Mr. Kersten. I think exhibit 5 should be made a part of the record, 
and it is so ordered. 

Counsel, will you proceed with the examination of this witness? 

Mr. McTiceusz. Dr. Korowicz, do you remember a day in September 
of 1953 when you were summoned by the Foreign Minister in connec- 
tion with a potential assignment for you! 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; it was September 1 when I got a letter from 
the president, the director of the univer sity in Cracow, summoning 
me, inviting me to go, as soon as possible, to Warsaw, and to present 
myself at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

‘T took a plane the next day. and I paid a visit to Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Skrzeszewski. In the letter from the director of our uni- 
versity—it would be president here—it was mentioned that this invita- 
tion is concerning traveling abroad, and I thought that it would be 
to Korea, perhaps, because several times when I had asked for a pass- 
port in 1947, 1948, and 1949, I never got it. 

But this time Minister Skrzeszewski asked me to go with the Polish 
United Nations delegation to New York. He explained that this 
time it was Poland’s turn to designate the Chairman of the Sixth 
Legal Committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations, and 
that it would be of the greatest importance to the Government that 





the Chairman chosen by Poland be the most qualified; that he knows ' 
very well that I am not a party member, and no Marxist, but that | 
he considers me as a progressive professor, and that on the other 
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hand I shall not have to do with political matters at all, but only 
with judicial matters; for instance, international conciliation. 

I had published two books in this field, as you will see from the 
list. The question of the stateless person, the question of the terri- 
torial workers of the Continental Shelf, these were the questions in 
which I would be interested here, not political questions, and be 
Chairman of the Sixth Legal Committee. 

My first movement, of course, was to refuse, because I was fully 
aware that even in legal matters I would be a member of the so-called 
Polish delegation, and that I should be obliged to stay and sit at the 
side of the murderers of my country, and that would be shameful, 
when, coming back to Poland, I could not even look straight in the 
eyes of my friends. 

I was fully aware that by coming here I would be obliged to escape 
from this delegation, but at the same time to leave my country, so I 
put some obstacles in the path of Minister Skrzeszewski. 

I said that I was not well, that my health was bad, and then he 
explained that I would have in the United States the best medicines in 
the world, and I would be very well treated here. 

Then I said that I drank no vodka, and that I had heard that it 
was absolutely necessary while in the company of Russians to drink 
vodka, otherwise one is considered a suspicious character 

Mr. Kersten. You mean if you did not drink the vodka you would 
be considered as a suspicious character ? 

Mr. Korowicz. But he did not deny it, no, not at all, he said, “But 
you will drink a juice or something that will look like vodka.” 

I said that I did not understand Russian at all, that I could read 
it only. So he explained that in case of necessity I should have at 
my disposal a Russian translator. 

‘Finally I saw that his eyes became serious and very unsympathetic, 
and I saw that I was obliged to accept it. If I refused—in Poland 
one cannot refuse such a requirement of the government—if I refused 
I would be thrown out from my university chair the next day, and 
would be deprived of all contact with my students, which was the most 
precious thing for me, so I accepted. 

I said to the Minister that [ would try my best, but that I don’t 
promise anything, because I don’t know the United States, and I don’t 
know the United Nations. 

He answered that I was two times a member of the Polish dele- 
gation to the League of Nations, and that I knew the manner of the 
workings of such an organization. 

Mr. Kersten. You have been a Polish delegate to the United Na- 
tions; is that right—— 

Mr. Korowrcz. Before the war I was an expert. 

Mr. Kersten. I mean, to the League of Nations. 

Mr. Korowicz. In the pre Communist days before the war, in 1954 
and 1935, I was an expert, that is a legal adviser to the Polish dele- 
gation to the League of Nations, in 1934 and 1935. Using the same 
function, I was assistant to the Polish representatives for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice in 1931. 

So I accepted this invitation, but in the same moment, it was on 
September 1, I took the decision to come here and to leave them at 
the first opportunity, and to spread the truth about the Soviet oppres- 
sion of Poland. 
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Mr. McTicve. Did you receive any instructions from the Foreign 
Minister, or from others, prior to your departure from Poland? 

Mr. Korowicz. My first talk with Mr. Skrzeszewski lasted for 1 
hour, and then when I said “Yes,” he began to explain to me how 
happy I would be here, how many dollars I would get, and so on, how 
many good things I will be able to buy, and so on. 

But on September 4, when I came back from Cracow, because on 
the 1st I went to Cracow, and 2 days later I came to Warsaw in order 
to go to the United States and to France with the Polish delegation. 
There was a meeting in the evening on September 4. 

At this meeting Mr. Skrzeszewski presented the members of the 
delegation, one after another, and then stressed the duties of these 
representatives. He underlined many times that these representa- 
tives are this time true representatives of the Polish people, and not 
as it was before of the Polish capitalists and great big landholders; 
that it has to fight at the side of the Soviet delegation for the peace. 

But he stressed with special strength, and repeated many times, that 
we would not be allowed to speak to anybody outside of the delegation, 
we were not allowed to approach a foreigner in France or in the United 
States. We would be all the time in the lion’s den. 

He said that we would be surrounded from the very beginning with 
foes and enemies and spies, by elevator boys, by the bellboys, even, in 
hotels, and taxicabs, in streetcars, in busses, all over here. 

So really 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I interrupt you? When you say you would 
be surrounded by spies, do you mean by Soviet or by American spies? 

Mr. Korowicz. No, by American spies, by Americal imperialist 
spies. 

So it was in Paris, for instance, we stayed there for 24 hours. 

Mr. McTicur. Before we take up that point, Professor, you are a 
bachelor; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, I am a bachelor. 

Mr. McTicur. You were without hostage, so far as the Communists 
were concerned? You had no family in Poland? 

Mr. Korowicz. I have in Poland no close family, but I have relatives 
there. 

Mr. McTieur. What made the Communists so sure that you would 
come back? 

Mr. Korow1cz. This was the most curious question for me. Min- 
ister Skrzeszewski, after this meeting, for instance, asked me like that, 
“Professor, where will you leave your family, in Katowice or in Cra- 
cow?” And I answered, “But, Minister, I have no close family in 
Poland.” 

So he looked at me deeply astonished, but that was all. I must 
stress that it was not the Foreign Minister, in my opinion, who chose 
me, who had chosen me for this appointment, but it was a special 
section of the Central Communist Party Committee in Warsaw, be- 
cause they decided who is to go and not to go. 

At this meeting about which I mentioned, for instance, Mr. Skrze- 
szewski presented one member after another. He praised all of these 
members—Mr. Naszkowski; Mr. Winiewicz, Ambassador of this 
regime in Washington ; and Mr. Karasucki, all of whom I had an opin- 
ion as murderers, and others. 

When coming to my name he said—— 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Would you explain who Mr. Karasucki is? 

Mr. Korowrcz. He is the Plenopotentiary Minister, he is a member 
of the Polish Foreign Service and comes here every year to the United 
Nations. He is a terrible Communist, a very bad character, very 
intelligent, without any scholarly background. He was for 6 months 
a student at the Cracow University, and in spite of it he had the title 
of doctor of laws after 6 months at the university. Just one more 
Communist lie. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But he is a representative of the Poles at the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Korowricz. Not now. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. He was then? 

Mr. Korowicz. He was a representative, yes, but he comes here 
every year for 3 or 4 months, and I am sure that he will come next 
September, too. 

Then coming to my name, Mr. Skrzeszewski said: 

About Dr. Marek Stanisiaw Korowicz, I can only say that he is a professor 
of our oldest university, and that he has written many books in the field of inter- 
national law; that is all I can say, because I don’t know him, but the people who 
have recommended him to the Government are of the opinion that his partici- 
pation in this delegation will be very useful to our work. 

That was all. But how have they chosen me? On the one hand, it 
was necessary for them to have a competent person to be chairman 
of the Legal Committee, the Sixth Legal Committee of the United 
Nations. This committee, composed of 60 outstanding jurists of the 
whole world. 

IT am younger; I am only 51 years. There was one of them 80 years 
old and could not come here. ‘The second one was only 65 years, but 
he has an American woman and many relatives in the United States. 
The third had a heart stroke in March 1953, a professor at the Warsaw 
University, and he lay in bed for more than 3 months and couldn’t 
come either. I was the next one, then, on this list. 

They undoubtedly had records from their security officers that I 
was very happy to be a professor of the University in Cracow, in 
my native city, surrounded by my friends and by my students, and 
being very near to the mountains, the high mountains of the Alpine 
type, where I went every weekend. I was a mountaineer from my 
younger years, and perhaps this made them sure that I would come 
back when I was sent here only for representing Poland in legal 
matters, or in the chairmanship of this committee. 

Mr. McTicur. When you arrived in Paris, Professor, why didn’t 
you leave the delegation then? 

Mr. Korowrcz. I had, of course, a very big temptation to leave 
the delegation at once, because France was my second homeland. I 
spent about 10 years, counting all of my stays in France. I have 
in Paris many good friends. 

But I had immediately a reflection about the possibility of work 
for my country. I arrived to the conclusion that I would not be able 
to serve my country and the freedom of all enslaved peoples in Paris: 
that only here in the United States, in the center of the Western 
World, I could do something. 

Therefore I postponed my intention. We were together with these 
Communists for 24 hours in Paris, and we continued by boat to New 
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York. But here immediately I proceeded to escape. I will be able 
to answer some questions on that. 

Mr. McTicur. What day was it, do you recall, that you arrived 
in this country as a delegate? 

Mr. Korowicz. We arrived here September 4, and went to the 
Chatham Hotel in New York and we were there at 10 o’clock. I 
immediately, in my room, looked at the telephone book for my friends. 
I found one of my friends listed, but I could not get a connection 
with him. So the next day ata quarter to 6, I went by taxicab to see 
him, and we agreed that the next day, on the 16th, at a quarter to 6, 
my two young “friends would come to the gate of the Hotel Chatham 
and would take me away. 

Mr. McTievr. Why did you wait 24 hours, Doctor ? 

Mr. Korowicz. I waited 44 hours, to be straight, because when 
arriving at the Chatham Hotel, I established that the official list of 
the members of the Polish delegation, of all representations to the 
United Nations was not yet published, and then if I escaped imme- 
cliately they could call the Secretary General and have me canceled 
from the list. 

Then if I went to the United States authorities, and asked for 
asylum, they would be able to say that they themselves had thrown 
me out of the delegation because I was not worthy of this honor. 

So I was obliged to wait for the official publication of this list. 

The next day, when I saw my friends on the 15th, I said to them 
that if today, at the first meeting of the General Assembly, this list 
will not be published, anyway tomorrow at quarter to 6 I will escape, 
but I will be present there at the first session, in order to be samalby 
other members of the delegation, as sitting there as one of the repre- 
sentatives. 

But, fortunately, on the second day, at this meeting on the 15th in 
the afternoon, we got this little booklet, with our printed names, so 
the next day I could escape. 

I got in touch with Mr. Korbonski, who introduced me to the Na- 
tional Committee for Free Europe, and my booklet, the booklet of the 
United Nations, was the best proof that I really was a member of the 
so-called Polish delegation. 

Mr. Kersten. That is Mr. Korbonski who testified here yesterday ? 
Mr. Korowicz. It is the same Mr. Korbonski who testified here 
sterday. 

Mr. McTievr. Professor, you have been here now approximately 
9 months? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Seven and and a half. 

Mr. McTieur. Seven and a half months? 

Mr. Korowticz. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. I am curious to know, and I think the committee also 
would be curious to know, what you were impressed with most in the 
United States, what impressed you as the most striking difference 
between the United States and the occupied country of Poland, your 
native country ? 

Is there anything that impresses you along that line? 

Mr. Korowrcz. My first impression when I came here on September 
14, when in spite of the terrible heat I walked with my 2 assistants, 
2 Communist assistants, who were assigned to me, I walked through 
New York, and I saw that people smiled, that people laughed. I saw 
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smiles and laughing, left and right. This was the most striking thing. 

At the same time, I remembered that I myself perhaps in Poland 
smiled once a month, and laughed perhaps once every 3 months. In 
Poland smiling and laughter disappeared. Only if people are a little 
dumb, they smile and laugh, but it is not such as you see, or you used 
to see in Poland, which alw: ays was a gay enjoyable country, ‘and it is 
now populated by a sad people, worried people. The people are uncer- 
tain of not only the future, what it will be tomorrow, but even what 
it will be in 1 hour. 

The conditions of life are terrible for all these people. I can even 
say that it is a tragic irony that even the Communist Party members 
and the rulers of Poland, are also not hi appy, and are also not laughing 
and smiling. 

Now, what struck me here was freedom. In Poland we were obliged 
to have on our persons documents of identification at all times, and so 
on, and we had to carry all the time our identification. 

Here, for instance, during the first 4 months I traveled and walked 
around New York, many times, I traveled to Washington, from New 
York to Chicago, and so on, with my only identification being my 
visiting card, my calling card. My calling card was my only identifi- 

cation for the first 4 months in the United States. 

If I said that to the people there behind the Lron Curtain they 
would not believe, absolutely, because they are told that also in the 
United States there is a terrible secret police, and a terrible police 
regime, and so on. 

Also the free expression of opinion and thinking that I could estab- 
lish even in the New York subway. One can speak about the highest 
dignitaries of the United States Government in a manner which he 
pleases to another person. Freedom, in all fields of life. This was 
striking. 

But I shall never forget my first impression from the first day seeing 
people smiling and laughing and happy men. 

Mr. McTievur. I see, Professor, that all of the free world was thrilled 
and stimulated by that action you took in September in New York. 

I want to go back now, if I may, to the elections that were held in 
Poland in 1947 and 1952. 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. McTiavr. Have you some observation on those elections, some 
personal knowledge that you can give the committee ¢ 

Mr. Korowrcz. I took part in both the elections, in 1947 and 1952. 
The elections were preceded by an indescribable terror which lasted 
for at least 3 months. 

Mr. McTigue. In 1947? 

Mr. Korowrcz. It was in November and December 1946, and Janu- 
ary 1947. These elections took place in January 1947. 

People told about more than 2 million persons being canceled from 
the election list, all arrested. 

I remember seeing this situation in the city of Katowice, it is the 
center of the Polish mining district of upper Silesia, one of the biggest 
in all of Europe. 

Once, for instance, I walked through the streets about midnight 
with my friends, and in one moment we would hear voices coming 
from below the ground, and they continued, and on the other streets, 
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the same thing happened, and on another street, the same thing, and 
so on. 

All the people in Katowice knew that these were arrested persons. 
For them there wasn’t room enough to be placed in the regular prisons, 
and they were placed in the basements of private houses, or of state 
buildings, and ew organized these arrests. 

[ heard at this time my school colleague, who was an official of the 
municipality of Katowice, told me that his acquaintance, who was an 
official of the security office in 1946, spoke to him about at least 30,000 
people being arrested at this time, only in the city of Katowice, and in 
the next nearest neighborhood. 

Mr. Kersten. How large is Katowice? 

Mr. Korowicz. Katowice had a population before the war of about 
150,000, but now it has more than 300,000 inhabitants. 

The elections were organized in such a manner that, for instance, 
official workers, and so on, in spite of the day being Sunday, were 
obliged to appear in their offices, their work places, and so on, and then 
to go altogether to the election point. 

They were surveyed, of course, very tightly, by the party members. 
During these elections the political porns were allowed to present 
their lists, according to the law of the so-called electoral group for 
the nation. There were special booths for secret balloting, but the 
members of the election board looked at the hands of all the voters, of 
all voters, and in spite of it quite a big percentage—Mr. Korbonski 
would know better than I—but more than 20 percent of the Polish 
population at this time voted, in spite of all these difficulties, for the 
parties of the opposition. 

The Polish Peasants Party questioned the voting in all voting dis- 
tricts. In my opinion, this was not only a terrible violation of all pub- 
lic and political rights, even of the Polish law, about these elections, 
but a profound violation of the Yalta agreement. 

[ will not touch on the Yalta agreement and its terrible consequences, 
but if the chairman will permit me to read only one phrase of the Yalta 
agreement, I would like to do so: 

The Polish provisional government of national unity shall be pledged to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis of uni- 
versal sufferage and secret ballot. 

Now, nothing of this was carried out in the January 1947 elections. 
So that these conditions under this government of Warsaw were not 
fulfilled, 

Now, you asked me about the elections in 1952, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Korowicz. In these elections, which took place in October of 
1952, it was no longer considered suitable to preserve even an external- 
ly democratic form, and at this time for each electoral district slips 
with candidates’ names were printed. There were no longer tickets of 
candidates, but only one ticket was set up by the Communist Party, 
that is, the so-called United Polish Workers Party. 

I remember how the electorates were carried out, how I accom- 
plished myself. I entered the election place, where I found standing 
or seated a dozen or so members of the election board who had, of 
course, been appointed by the party. My name was checked off, and 
then I was handed a slip with the names of the candidates printed on 
it. A dozen pairs of eyes followed my movements. 
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The booth for secret balloting was set far away in the corner, there- 
fore I took the slip and deposited it in the box, as it had been handed to 
me, without crossing out or adding anything. About 99 percent of the 
citizens, with about ; the same percentage of voter participation, voted 
in this way ; 420 so-called representatives of the people were elected in 
that way. 

Similar representatives had previously on July 22, 1952, voted a new 
constitution of the Polish People’s Republic. Such representativ es 
were headed by a Soviet agent, Bierut, and it was such a government 
which in the name of the Polish people sent its delegations to the 
United Nations and other places abroad. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I get a clarification of one point here? 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I did not quite understand you, Professor. You 
said that you did not mark your ballot. You had no choice, you had to 
vote for the candidate of the so-called Unity Party or not at all, and 
you did not vote, and then you said about 99 percent of the people voted 
in that way. Do you mean that 99 percent voted by not marking their 
ballots? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is what you mean? 

Mr. Korowicz. That is what I mean. 

There was no possibility to present other candidates, and the one way 
to protest against this list was to cancel it, to make a mark on it. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Hues. Technically, I suppose it would be possible for you to 
write in a name, if you wanted to do so? 

Mr. Korowicz. No. 

Mr. Hiti1nes. Would it be legal at all to write a name in? 

Mr. Korowicz. If a voter was not satisfied with this list, he could 
protest against it only by crossing it out. 

Mr. Hiti1es. So legally, under the system, 4 would not even be 
possible to put a name in, if you wanted to do so? 

Mr. Korowicz. It would be possible to write a name in, in this way, 
to annul the ballot. 

Mr. Kersten. To make it void, you mean? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. Because it was not allowed to write any- 
thing on this ballot. If this ballot, if this slip, should be considered 
as valid, there couldn't be any writing on it. 

Mr. FeigHan. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Ferenan. Professor, could you speak with any accuracy with 
reference to the number of qualified voters, on the one hand, and then 
the number of qualified voters who actually did go to the polls and 
participate, whether by voiding the ballot or not voting at all? 

Mr. Korowicz. These numbers w ere, of course, given by all the 
papers the next day, and it was stressed that more than 99 percent 
of the voters had appeared at the balloting booths, and that 99 percent 
had voted in favor of this list. 

Mr. Fretcuan. But do you have any information as to how inaccu- 
rate the newspaper report of the 99 percent was? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, Mr. Congressman, In my opinion, these re- 
ports were this time true. They were not in 1947, but in 1952 really 
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99 percent of the voters had deposited these ballots for this list, because 
all of us feared the consequences. 

There were so many jokes and laughs about all of this election pro- 
cedure. The next day, for instance, when people would meet, one 
would ask the other, “Well, have you voted yet today? Did you take 
part in the election, so-called ¢” 

All of them knew very well that to protest would be unreason- 
able, because of repressions of different kinds, of course, and, on the 
other hand, all people in Poland were fully aware that when ever 50 
or 60 or 90 percent crossed their slips out, the next day the percent- 
age of 99 percent voting in favor would still be published. 

I must stress that the election board was composed only of mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, so they had everything in their hands, 
and they could do with the ballots what they wanted to. 

Mr. Macurowicz. One more question to clarify. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I believe you testified that 99 percent of the quali- 
fied voters actually did vote because of repressions which they would 
suffer if they did not vote? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Let me ask you this: I think you said that of 
those that did go to the polling places, 99 percent did not even mark 
their votes as a protest. 

Now, if you dropped your ballot into the box and didn’t mark it, 
was that registered as a vote of approval? 

Mr. Korowicz. I might explain that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Korowicz. This list was a piece of paper like this [indicating]. 

Mr. Kxgrsten. You’re indicating now just a plain piece of paper 
about 4 by 8 inches? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. The slip was like this. Here were printed 
the names of the-candidates, four names, for instance, the first and 
last names, and all that the voters had to do was to take the slips 
from the hands of the chairman and to put it in the balloting box. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Without marking it? 

Mr. Korowicz. Without marking it. 

3 wr, Macurowicz. And that was registered as a vote for the candi- 
ates? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. The voter could not profit by the booth for a 
secret balloting, because if he marked something here, or if he crossed 
these names out, the ballot would, according to law, be considered as 
invalid. 

Mr. McTievur. You made some comment, Professor, about repres- 
sions and the consequences that might be suffered in the event the 
voting was improperly done by the voters. 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. In the event he did not participate in the elections. 

Mr. McTiavr. In the event he did not participate in the elections, 
what were some of the consequences? Do you have any observations 
on that line? 

Mr. Korowrcz. You see, the election board was composed of about 
10 or 12 persons. There were, of course, representatives of the district 
of this town, knowing, of course, every citizen. If this citizen, for 
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instance, made some suspicious movement with his slip, he would im- 
mediately be noted by this man as being against the Government. 

The consequences would be firing from his job, transfer to another 
town, to another job, or throwing out from apartments, if one can 
speak about apartments now in Poland. 

Then in special cases one would be arrested and given into the hands 
of the security officers, or the so-called commissions, and sentenced to 
forced labor camps, and soon, And all this would be without any good 
results, any favorable results for the Polish cause, because anyway the 
election board could replace these invalidated slips by other valid 
slips. All was in the hands of the board. 

I can state that one of the newspapermen whom I knew before the 
war, and whom I met, not in Katowice, but in Cracow at this time said 
to me—he was my colleague even from my primary school days—he 
said, “Now, we will have the elections in 3 days, but do you know that 
there will be a terrific participation, and the percentage of votes in 
favor will be 99 percent.” 

So you see even 3 days before the election the newspapermen fore- 
saw what would be the percentage. 

The people made fun of these elections. It is funny, but at the same 
time extremely tragic. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I don’t want to belabor this, but some members 
of the press evidently are not quite clear on this method of election, 
and I would like to clarify that. 

Mr. Kersten. Go ahead. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, supposing I am a voter, and I go to the 
polling place. I have no choice but to vote for the candidate of the 
so-called unity ticket. There are no opposition candidates’ names on 
the ticket, is that correct ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. If I don’t mark my ballot, that is a vote of ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. If I make some notation on the ballot, that is a 
spoiled ballot? 

Mr. Korowicz. That is a spoiled ballot, 

Mr. Macurowicz. It is not registered as a vote of opposition? 

Mr. Korowicz. No, no, it is registered as an invalid vote. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, how would it be possible for a candidate to 
get less than 100 percent of the votes? 

Mr. Korowrcz. 99 percent. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How could I vote for anyone else except the 
candidates on the ticket? 

Mr. Korowicz. You could not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You could not? 

Mr. Korowicz. You could not, abso'utely; there was only one list 
of candidates. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So, in other words, the voter would have the 
choice of voting for the candidates—— 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; or invalidating the ballot. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Or not voting at all. 

Mr. Korowicz. Or not voting at all, not coming to the election place, 
not to take part in the elections, or to spoil a ballot. 
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Mr. Macurowrcz. You could not write in the name of any other 
candidate? 

Mr. Korowr1cz. Yes; you could but it would not be valid. 

Mr. Macurowicz. It would invalidate the ballot ? 

Mr. Korowicz. It would invalidate the ballot, any crossing sign, 
new names, and so on, would invalidate the ballot. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then that explains, does it not, why in all of these 
communistic elections, whether it is in Soviet Russia, every candidate 
gets a 100-percent vote, whether it is in Soviet Russia or in the satellite 
countries ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; of course. 

In this voting place there was very beautiful mild music being 
played, Viennese waltzes; there was a very pleasant atmosphere, 
flowers, pictures of Mr. Marx, Mr. Lenin, and Mr. Stalin. 

There was wonderful decoration, and it was really a play. Of 
course, from the point of view of political rights of the men, human 
rights, it was tragic. But fortunately, people took it for what it was 
worth. 

Mr. McTicvr. It has been said, Professor Korowicz, that in Com- 
munist Poland today forced labor camps have become an institution. 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

me McTieve. Do you have any comment to make with reference to 
that? 

Mr. Korowicz. This question is a very important question, and it is 
very easy to answer, because the forced labor camps in Poland are 
official institutions, officially maintained. 

The first decree was published in 1945, and the last which I know 
of is from September 19, 1950, published in the official journal, in the 
Journal of Laws of the Polish Republic. 

It was very much spoken about the last time, last fall in the United 
Nations. There was a special commission. All of these questions 
which were treated there very profoundly, with a great many details. 

In New York there was published 5 or 6 months ago a special book 
concerning these forced labor camps. From my own experience. I 
can tell you that in traveling very frequently from Katowice, that I 
mentioned, several times to Cracow—it is 40 miles, 70 kilometers—and 
40 miles of traveling by bus, I passed twice a week, the biggest forced 
labor camps in Javorzno, and I saw thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple, they can be seen every day even until today, young and Mller 
men, being loaded on trucks and buses, and being sent to the coal 
mines and steelmills nearby. 

Every year we could establish that new buildings were being con- 
structed in this camp. Of course, barbed wire and machinegun towers 
could be seen from very far. 

This is an official institution, and there are so-called special com- 
missions which are authorized and competent to provide these forced 
labor camps with inmates. 

The Mid-European Study Center established a number of inmates 
of all forced labor camps at more than 189,000 in the last year, but at 
the moment, at the moment when I was leaving Poland, one generally 
spoke about 300,000 inmates of these camps, forced labor camps. 

Mr. Kersten. That is in Poland? 

Mr. Korowicz. Only in Poland. I must stress the fact that the 
so-called special commissions which are not juridical, but an admin- 
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istrative body, can sentence for 2 years at first, and then for 2 more 
years—— 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, at that point, you say it has been estimated 
that there are about 300,000 inmates in the forced labor camps in 
Poland? 

Mr. Korowicz. In the forced labor camps in Poland. 

Mr. Kersten. But that number does not include the number of Pole: 
who have been sent to Siberia and other places outside of Poland ‘ 

Mr. Korowicz. Oh, no. 

Mr. Kersten. Is there a considerable additional number of Poles 
that have been sent away from Poland to Siberia and elsewhere? 

Mr. Korowicz. I heard about it, but I cannot give you any concrete 
details about it, only I would stress one point here, that these forced 
labor camps can be divided, in general, into two kinds. 

The normal forced labor camps, for civilian persons and so on, and 
the special labor camps, which are now populated by former Polish 
soldiers and officers. 

Mr. Mappen. They are political prisoners ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, politica! risoners. 

Mr. Kersten. They are all political prisoners, are they not, for the 
most part? 

Mr. Korowrcz. No; they are prisoners because of belonging to the 
so-called capitalistic class, as a consequence of the so-called class 
struggle. These are former shopkeepers, artisans, and so on. But 
the other kind, the other kind about which I spoke in the forced labor 
camps, one speaks very much about it in Poland, and this consists of 
inmates who before were soldiers of the Polish Army in the west, 
believing and trusting the so-called Polish Government of Warsaw, 
they came back to Poland in 1946 and 1947, from Great Britain and 
France and from Italy, tens and tens of thousands of them. 

The major part of them, according to the general opinion in Poland, 
are now in these forced labor camps. 

Those in these forced labor camps cannot communicate with the 
external world. 

The other type of labor camps that I spoke about, they are allowed 
to have this connection. Once a month one can send letters, once one 
can get passes, and the people from these camps are liberated after 
2 or 4 years, but nobody sees the inmates of the other class of camps. 

Mr. Ferenan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan, but after that I think we should allow 
counsel to proceed with his points. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. Feienan. I just wanted to ask you as a lawyer, Professor, 
whether the existence of these labor camps is a part of the laws of 
Poland. 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Feienan. And if there are set up certain statutes, as we refer 
to them in the United States, a violation of which if upon conviction 
a person would be sent to one of those camps? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Ferenan. Now, is there a record kept in every town or city, 
or whatever the municipality is, wherever they keep their records, so 
that anybody would be abie to find out exactly what person is in what 
particular camp, and for what violation he was sent to that camp? 
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Mr. Korowicz. For the first kind I spoke of these forced labor 
camps, that is right. There were many decrees, and I spoke about 
them. The last I read was September 19, 1950, when they established 
the so-called special commissions which are charged to fight against 
economic sabotage and economic abuses. 

If somebody is sentenced by such a commission, the family knows 
about it. Also the family knows where he is sent, so that one, once 
a month, can be visited by the members of his family in these camps. 

Mr. FereHan. Before a person is sent to one of these comps are 
they given an opportunity to appear before some tribunal before 
sentencing ¢ . 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Feiguax. Do they have an opportunity to have an unbiased 
legal counsel defend them ¢ 

Mr. Korowicz. It is the most important point, about what you ask 
me, Mr. Congressman. The special commissions are not juridical 
bodies, they are administrative bodies. Sometimes it happens that 
the accused man can defend himself before this commission composed 
of three members, but he never can be assisted by an attorney, and 
there is no possibility to be defended, as in a normal court, in a normal 
tribunal. 

Mr. Freiguan. Assuming a person is convicted by this committee, 
is there any juridical system whereby he may appeal to a higher 
tribunal ¢ 

Mr. Korowicz. There is in Warsaw the so-called Supreme Special 
Commission, and one can send a letter, but there are no trials that 
exist. The procedure is by writing. 

Mr. FeieHan. Well, would that coincide with what you might call 
here an appeal to the President for a pardon without any argument 
or trial on the point of law ? 

Mr. Korowicz. No; it is not quite the same. This Supreme Com- 
mission, if it gets a request, studies it by writing, and then answers 
that it was agreed to or rejected. 

Of course, in 9914 percent of the cases, all of these appeals are 
rejected, and when from time to time they are agreed to, it is too late, 
because 2 years have gone by, and the inmate is ready to be released 
any way. 

From time to time they shorten these 2-year sentences, in practice, 
so that in a 4-year sentence they liberate the person a few months 
before. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. McTicvue. Along the lines of Congressman Feighan’s question- 
ing, Professor, I understand that you have prepared for official pub- 
lication of the New York Bar Association a Taratutien on the juridi- 
cal system in Poland, the trial procedure, and so forth and so on? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. McTicve. I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that in lieu of questions 
of Professor Korowicz at this time on this subject, that we make his 
article a part of our record, since that will cover court procedures 
and several points that Congressman Feighan has raised. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Counsel, in view of this witness’ eminence in the 
tield of law, and international law, I think it would be a very valuable 
contribution to the record, and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. Korowicz. May I stress another point, that in all political mat- 
ters, only military courts and tribunals are competent, in spite of the 
state of peace, even the slightest political matters are covered only 
by military courts, only military courts are competent. 

These courts get instructions and orders directly from the Security 
Minister. 

Mr. McTiaur. I have two more points, Professor, that I would like 
to cover. 

Have you any comment for the committee with reference to the 
Communist pressure on the professors at the schools and universities 
to teach the Communist line and doctrine? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; of course. I can state that until the end of 
1948, which was the time of the creation in December of that year of 
the so-called Polish United Workers Party, we professors in humani- 
ties did not get any special instructions as to how to teach. We were 
able to teach as we ti aught before the war, only with a very important 
exception, that we were not to speak or write against Marxism and 
Leninism, nothing against Soviet Russia, and nothing against the 
Polish Government, not only in principle, but you were not to criticize 
any decrees or provisions of law in Soviet Russia, Poland, and so on. 

We were allowed to carry on parallel to the Marxist and Lenin line, 
not attacking, not fighting against it, and not touching it. 

But at the beginning of 1949 we got our first instructions on how to 
explain to students the different points. 

It was stressed as a basic fundamental restriction that we should 
consider the world as divided into two blocs, the Socialist bloe and 
capitalistic one, and that politics and law are bound to each other 
strongly and cannot be separated. The legal institutions should be 
explained from the political point of view, that is, from the point of 
view of the struggle between the two blocs. 

In municipal law, of course, the class struggle should be underlined 
when explaining every institution, every provision of law. 

We were obliged to give examples of the so-called imperialist viola- 
tions of international law, for instance, in my field, to stress as often 
as possible how the so-called imperialists and American monopolists 
are organizing their plans for world conquest, to dominate not only 
other nations and other countries, but dominate by monopolistic and 

capitalistic means the working masses of all the world, international 
cullnndlit inism, which consists in acting for the creation of a world 
state. 

In this world state, of course, the class of society, the wealthiest 
the richest, and the most powerful, would be at the same time the most 
powerful from the political point of view and when, for instance, in 
the United States today this class is powerful only here in the United 
States, it would be able to rule over the wor!d, and the political bound- 
aries of other countries would not exist. 

Even when teaching consular law, diplomatic law, we were obliged 
to quote the so-called United States or British violations of this provi- 
sion of international law. This would be, of course, impossible and 
too hard from a moral point of view to do it every day in every lecture, 
so we did it on every fourth and every fifth lecture, so that we would 
be noted as progressive professors by the spies in the classroom, and 
we carried on our work. 
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I must underline the fact that it is extremely hard in Poland to 
create new scholars in humanities. The regime is obliged to keep all 
scholars from before the war, anti-Communists, because of the lack 
of new scholars. 

Mr. McTicur. You spoke of spies in the classroom ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. McTiave. In every classroom ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. In every classroom there are spies, in Poland, in 
every province in Poland today—Poland is divided into 19 provinces, 
so-called. 

Mr. McTiavr. Did you know who the spies were, incidentally, in 
your class ¢ 

Mr. Korowicz. Of course; in my class there were at least 2 or 
spies who were graduated from the Communist Party school of the 
Province of Cracow, but at the same time, unfortunately, I had 2 
assistants, both Communists, 2 masters of law, both Communists, who 
noted also all mistakes of the doctrine of that point of view. 

Every professor had the same thing to put up with. In our faculty, 
for instance, we had 42 assistants, but of this number 38 belonged to 
the Communist Party. We had 22 professors and assistant profes- 
sors, but only 2 assistant professors, young men, were members of the 
party. This is the opposite to the assistantship, and this situation 
can be explained by the fact that these assistants are appointed by the 
director, but with the requirement of the university Communist Party, 
the first secretary of the university Communist Party is a real ruler 
of the university. 

Besides him, also, every faculty has its faculty Communist Party 
committee. 

Mr. McTicur. In that connection, Professor, is there any Commu- 
nist Party control over the students who attend the university ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; this control is extremely tight. The life of the 
student is most tragic. It is a deplorable life, when one sees how these 
young men and young girls, morally, are suffering. About 10 percent 
of the student body belong now to the Communist Party. Generally, 
you must remember, that only about 5 percent of the Polish popula- 
tion belong to the party, according to the official Communist statistics, 
and the last time they published this there were about 1,250,000 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, with a population of 26 million, so that 
is only about 5 percent, but this percentage is much lower in the older 
generation, where it is only about 2 percent. At the same time, in 
the younger generation, it is about 10 percent. 

There is in Poland a so-called Polish Youth Association. About 
90 percent of the students belong to this Polish Youth Association. 
It is under the strict control of the party, but members of this associ- 
ation are not forceably made to become Communists, to the contrary, 
these students cannot enjoy their young years absolutely, they feel 
always that they are being spied upon. A student has confidence 
only in his closest friend, 1 or 2. They are living in small rooms in 
student body houses, 4 or 6 to a room. 

Many students have told me that sufferings are beyond their endur- 
ance, not only to keep silent, but to lie from early morning until night. 
All life is a living lie in Poland from early morning until very late 
in the night. The professors lie and the students lie, they all Tie. 
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It is a very strange thing that this situation is true also with regard 
to even the Communist rulers in Poland. I could quote my own 
example. They were sure that because of my good material condition 
in my native city, and in my excellent rel: tionship with my colleagues 
and student body, that I would come back. They don’t even realize 
the hatred toward them of the Polish population. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was that word, “hatred” 

Mr. Korowicz. Hatred, yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. Incidentally, Professor, let me ask you this: At the 
University of Cracow, where you taught, were the professors obliged 
to teach anything with reference to any member of this committee ! 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, we were obliged to, and I myself several times 
mentioned Congressman Kersten and the so-called Kersten bill. 

Mr. McTievr. The Kersten amendment ? 

Mr. Korowicz. No, it was named there the Kersten bill, concerning 
$100 million. So for the last 2 years—it was October 10, 1951— 

Mr. Kersren. You know the date very well. 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, of course, I had to teach it, you know. 

- Mr. Kersten. That was the date the President signed the bill. 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, it was the date of this bill, and then it was not 
quoted as an example of the interference of a foreign state in the 
internal affairs of another state, but as proof of American imperialism, 
strengthening the sabotage forces in the Soviet Union, and of course, 
all people, all students, when hearing and reading it, were extremely 
satisfied that such a bill was voted, and that such a thing here existed, 

You know, when I came here—I decided in Poland, of course, to 
leave this delegation when I came here, and I determined, if necessary, 
to become a taxi driver, or something like that, if I could not find a 
place as a professor. 

But when I came here one of my friends said, “Oh, don’t be worried, 
we protect fighters for liberty, and there is a National Committee for 
a Free Europe, and the $100 million of the Kersten bill.” 

So it was a little funny, because behind the Lron Curtain I had to 
speak many times about the Kersten bill from October 10, 1951, and 
here on this side I heard about its beneficial effect. 

Mr. McTicvur. I am sure, Professor, that the committee members 
will want to question you further with reference to the Communist 
infiltration in education. I do have one more question, and I am 
reading from a newspaper clipping with a Vienna dateline of April 30. 
The title of it is, “Poles announce price slashes.” 

Mr. Korowtcz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. It reads as follows: 


Communist Poland today announced price reductions in consumer goods and 
services. “The reductions” the Warsaw radio announcement said, “are an 
attempt to improve living standards 15 to 20 percent during 1954 and 1955.” 

Now, that was several days ago. Do you have any comment to 
make on that release ? 

Mr. Korowtcz. This, Mr. McTigue, is one more Communist lie. | 

was in Poland in the last 4 years, and every year there were prices that 
were officially reduced, but at the same time, the quality of product 
reduced. It was not reduced conspicuously, and several weeks later 
after the announcement, the prices were stepped up again. 

Mr. McTiavur. They were stepped up to their former heights? 
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Mr. Korowicz. Yes. I can give you an example, for instance, if a 
kilogram of sausage was 40 zloties, and they announce a reduction of 
15 percent, so it should be, for instance, 34 zloties. 

But I can assure you, and also Poles in Poland know it very well, 
that the percentage of the pork meat, for instance, in this sausage, is 
15 percent lower than it was before. They give for reduced prices a 
worse product, a cheaper product, so there was no real reduction. 

May I say that there is a fundamental economic law, the relationship 
between supply and demand. The supply in Poland gets from 1 year 
to another lower and lower. Before the war Poland was able to 
export half of its food production. This is a very well known thing. 

Now, of course, Poland would be able to do it today, and it does it, 
and more than that. Under the orders of Moscow, Poland sends its 
food to east Germany, and to other satellite countries, but also to 
Russia, which is so wealthy and healthy. 

So how can one imagine, when the supply is lower and lower, and 
the demand grows higher from one day to another, that there could 
be a real price reduction. 

As you remember, 3 months ago the Soviet Government asked the 
United States for 50,000 tons of butter for Soviet Russia. 

All the Polish people when they read the news about price reductions 
smile and laugh, and as I said before, it is a seldom occasion to laugh 
and smile in Poland these days. 

Mr. McTievr. Thank you very much, Professor. I have no further 
questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. Professor, are the people of Poland permitted to turn 
on their radios at will and listen to the Voice of America, or any other 
program they want to tune in? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Fortunately, yes. Three years ago there was pub- 
lished a decree, according to which to spread foreign propaganda is 
yunishable by imprisonment of from 6 months to 8 years. So if some- 
Side having a radio set, invites a friend to listen to it, he could be 
punished for spreading foreign propaganda, but himself, as the owner 
of the radio set, and the members of his family, they are allowed to 
listen to the foreign broadcasts. 

Of course, if it were to be published, they would be considered as 
very bad citizens and, of course, punished, but not because of that. 
> Other means would be found to punish them, using some pretext. 

But you can listen to a foreign radio broadcast. Therefore we must 
put stress on the importance of the American radio broadcasts and 
the British broadcasts. 

Mr. Bussey. Does the Polish Government depend upon radio to a 
great extent to get their propaganda to the people? In other words, 
is the number of radio sets numerous enough so that if they want to 
get a propaganda line out in a hurry, does that disseminate through- 
out the entire population very well ? 

Mr. Korowicz. The number of radio sets now in Poland is about 
800,000, or 1 million sets, so you see they are not as frequent as they 
are in the United States, but it is absolutely sufficient to spread news 
throughout all Poland. 

One friend tells immediately the news to his other friends, if any 
important news comes through his radio. And every bit of impor- 
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tant news from the Western World is known in Poland within 24 
hours. 

Only there is a very bad jamming of these radio broadcasts. I 
think that the American technicians, who are the best in the world, 
should do all they possibly can to counterattack this jamming, because 
sometimes this jamming makes impossible listening to the radio 
broadcasts. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the time that the people would 

vant to listen to the broadcasts from the Western World or outside the 
Iron Curtain would this jamming occur? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Today in Poland, in every big city, there are special 
machines\ for jamming. When I came here I brought quite sad 
news, that during July and August I was not able to listen. I heard 
only one American broadcast. All the others were jammed, terribly 
jammed. the whole day and the whole night. I think that the situa- 
tion has improved lately. 

Mr. Bussey. But in the 2-month period of July and August you 
could set only 1 program ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Only one program, and we also in Cracow have 
very new building of 7 or 8 floors, and there is a special machine in 
that building for jamming. 

Other Poles who esc aped i in the meantime, for instance, a young 
lady who is in Washington today, escaped through Vienna in Decem- 
ber, and she said unfortunately the same thing in December, it was 
very hard to hear these radio broadcasts. 

It is much better in villages and small towns distant from the big 
cities, 

Mr. Bussey. Now, what in your opinion would you say would be 
the most important and most effective means that the United States 
and the Western Powers could use to help the people in Poland throw 
off this Communist yoke that is on their necks? In other words, the 
way I look at it, it isn’t just enough to hold these hearings, which are 
important, I think very important, but I think we ought to try to 
develop some constructive ideas of what we can do to end the, shall 
we say, status quo of the situation and make progress to our unseating 
the Communist rule in Poland, as well as other satellite countries. 

Mr. Korowicz. Well, if I should answer sincerely this question, I 
would have to criticize the United States Government, and as a for- 
eigner I would not do it. Of course, I have my own opinion about 
the means which would bring this about. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure it would be no reflection on the Government, 
anything that you would answer, and to relieve you of any anxiety 
of that kind, it is not only my own personal opinion, but it is a fact 
that what we have been doing up until now has not been successful. 

Now, what are we doing wrong, in your opinion, and what should 
we do to change that program so that we can make more rapid 
progress ? 

Mr. Korowtcz. Mr. Congressman, does your question concern the 
Congress of the United States, or also the ‘policy of the Government 
of the United States, how the Government of the United States should 
proceed in this field ? 

Mr. Bussey. The Congress is the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and any program that is worked out has to be worked out in 
conjunction with the Congress and the executive branch of the Gov- 
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ernment. We appropriate the money for these programs, and the 
various departments of the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Korowtcz. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, somewhere along the line I don’t think we have 
been doing as much constructive work toward bringing this thing to 
a successful conclusion as we should, and I am asking for new ideas, 
and as a Member of Congress I have a certain responsibility, if I think 
an idea is good, to try to promote that idea and get others to go along 
with me, including other Members of the Congress and even the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. Korowrcz. Mr. Congressman, frankly speaking, I am of the 
opinion that in order to improve the whole political situation in the 
world it would be necessary to strike not in Indochina and Indonesia 
or Korea, but to strike at the heart and brains of all of the political sub- 
version in the world, and finish with Soviet imperialism. 

In my opinion it is very tragic that we are thinking that it will con- 
trbute to a solution of the general actual political situation in the 
world when we settle the Indochinese affair, or the Indonesia affair, or 
the Korean affair, and so on, while the Moscow rulers, with all their 
power, are directing all of these actions in the world against the free 
world. 

But what can we do in a shorter way? This committee, in my opin- 
ion, does an excellent job. The news spread by the Voice of America, 
and Radio Free Europe, of which representatives I see here, in Poland 
will strengthen the forces of morale, of moral resistance in Poland. 
All American radio broadcasts will help. You know that the Poles 
don’t listen to the official Polish radio, and they don’t read Polish news- 
papers, only for practical purposes and advertisements, and all that 
the Polish people know of the world comes through these two Ameri- 
can broadcasts and the British Broadcasting Co. 

I think it would be well to help the ac tion of these American broad- 
casts. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, year after year in Congress we appropriate bil- 
lions and billions of dollars to contain and stop communism. 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. And we have not stopped or contained communism. 
Communism is spreading every day. 

Mr. Korowrcz. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Now it is spreading into the Western Hemisphere very 
rapidly. 

Mr. Korowrcz. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, what I am trying to get at, from your knowledge 
of conditions behind the Iron Curtain, specific ally what should we do 
differently than we have been doing in order to really accomplish our 
objectives? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Mr. Congressman, I must establish here that all news 
which came to us in the last several years from France, and from Italy, 
for instance, and in the last year from Great Britain, was extremely 
depressing and strengthening the Communist agitation, the Commu- 
nist indoctrination. 

Mr. Buspry. There is no secret about it, communism is getting 
stronger in both France and Italy every year. 

Mr. Korowicz. Of course, in France and Italy, but also in Britain. 
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How many talks I have had with my friends where they have said, 
“You see what happens now in France?” They are talking about the 
strike which lasted 2 months, or 45 days. Or in Italy. And they say, 
“You see now how Great Britain will have the closest economic ties 
with the Eastern World, so they will not help us.” They say that on 
the contrary they will recognize the state of things every day. 

Of course, we must counteract this sort of depression. 

I can very easily imagine now in Poland the people when they 
get. the news from the Geneva Conference, they ery, and they are 
terribly depressed; they see that the United States gets isolated in 
this moment, but also in Poland one sees that through the political 
and consular channels that the Communists come here to the United 
States, and all over the world, and they can develop their sabotage 
and subversionist propaganda, and so on. 

J had a special lecture about it in New York. I wrote a paper of 
70 pages, 70 pages about Soviet imperialism as seen behind the Lron 
Curtain. This paper would, I think, be able to give part of the answer 
to your question. 

Now I am trying to publish this paper through the Mid-European 
Study Center, and to make of it a booklet, and I hope that they 
will do it. 

Mr. Bussey. Now I would like to ask you the same question I asked 
Mr. Rozmarek when he was a witness yesterday, in regard to what 
your idea would be for not only the United States but all of the free 
countries rescinding their recognition of Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Korowicz. My private opinion—my private opinion is that the 
best and the most necessary thing to do would be to break off all diplo- 
matic, consular, economic, social, and cultural relations of the Western 
World with all Soviet bloc. It would immediately stop all possi- 
bilities of propaganda through perhaps 100,000 agents who are now 
in the Western World, in America, Africa, and Asia, and all over the 
world. 

On the other hand, this would perhaps weaken the Bolshevik 
system now in effect in Russia. There is perhaps a 5-percent possi- 
bility of an internal revolution, and the complete isolation of this 
bloc would hasten, would speed it up. 

But, Mr. Congressman, I see here very great difficulties, because at 
first we should convince France and Italy and Great Britain of this 
necessity. If only the United States breaks up this relationship, and 
then they could profit through other channels in the Western World, 
it would not be effective, it would not be efficient; and in order to get 
the agreement also of India and other Asiatic States, this would need 
the work of a long-range program for many, many years. 

I do not want to speak here about other possibilities of a solution 
for this, because we Poles are not warmongers, and we don’t want to 
speak about war. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, we want to consider what we can do not only 
to stop but to break up this world conquest by Marxism that is being 
carried on by the Kremlin, and I don’t mind stating that I am think- 
ing very seriously about introducing some kind of a resolution for 
getting all of the free countries to join together, if we can, to put 
up a united front toward rescinding recognition of Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 
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Mr. Bussey. I agree with you 100 percent that we ought to have 
that agreement and underst: anding before we go ahead on anything 
like that, and not be out here all by ourselves on that move. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will the gentleman yield for one question on 
that 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Macurowicz. 1 think Mr. Busbey and all of us are interested 
in what we can do to help the situation, and it may be true for the 
reasons which you stated that we could not very w ell withdraw recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia, but there is no reason in the world why we 
cannot withdraw recognition of the puppet Government of Poland, 
which we ourselves created or helped to create through the Yalta 
agreement, and I would like to ask you a question: What would you 

consider to be something effective for the building up of the morale 

of the people of Poland by following the suggestion that we withdraw 
our acceptance of the Y alta agreement, and withdraw rec ognition of 
the Soviet-controlled government in Poland, which does not repre- 
sent the people of Poland? What would be the psychological effect 
on the people of Poland in that regard ? 

Mr. Korowicz. If a Polish Government, based on the unity of rep- 
resentatives of Polish political emigree groups would be established, 
I am of the opinion that the breaking up of relations, that is, the 
withdrawal of this recognition, would be accepted with the greatest 
of joy. The Poles would know that they have a government, because 

they don’t recognize the government from Warsaw, and they are 
obliged to obey all orders of this Government, of course. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Isn’t that then the best answer as to what this 
Congress can do? 

Mr. Korowicz. You ask me as a professor of international law. 
Ask anybody of my profession, and everybody will answer this ques- 
tion, when quoting this provision of the Yalta agreement on one hand, 
and when quoting on the other side the conditions under which these 
elections that were provided for were conducted. 

Permit me to remind you of the protest of the Western Powers 
against these elections in 1947, and still no real consequences were 
accomplished. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. Just one more question, Professor. What, in your 
opinion, are the possibilities of establishing a so-called counterrevolu- 
tion within Poland ? 

Mr. Korowicz. A counterrevolutionary movement in Poland would 
have no chance now, and in my opinion it should not be organized. 
Poland now is surrounded on all sides by the Soviets; even on the 
Baltic seashore, they are there. So we have Czechoslovakia occupied 
by them, too. 

In the first day of such a revolution, if the Polish soldiers refused 
to attack their countrymen, they could gather Soviet troops, more 
than 100,000 Soviet soldiers who are permanently in Poland, but a 
half million could come in the next day to Poland from Soviet Russia 
and from Soviet-occupied East Germany. 

There would be a terrible blood bath of the Polish nation. The 
Polish nation has already lost 7 million of its people during the last 
war, and we cannot permit ourselves such a thing. 
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Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Professor. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Madden. 

Mr. Mappven. Professor, is the Polish underground today working 
effectively, and is it well organized? Are they getting any results, 
the Polish underground ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, yes; I see. We know in Poland about the 
existence of the Polish underground, but I myself have no information 
about it. I think that it still exists. 

Mr. Mappen. Is there any sabotage going on in industrial plants? 
By that I mean through the influence of the underground, or indus- 
trial plants being made victims of sabotage in order to cut down 
production ¢ 

Mr. Korowicz. From time to time we hear in Poland about out- 
bursts in the steel mills or the coal mines, where unfortunately scores 
of Polish workmen are killed. Of course, the security offices attribute 
this to a foreign sabotage officially—officially. I don’t know if it 
true, if it is true of this underground, the Polish underground, but all 
these acts, hundreds and hundreds of them a year, are attributed to 
the American and British sabotage plans. 

Mr. Mappen. Does that slow up production any ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Oh yes; it slows production, of course. But besides 
that there is a very effective resistance of the whole Polish people. 

Mr. Mappen. A very effective resistance ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. It is not an armed resistance, but it works in 
Poland, and so on, just passive resistance. 

Mr. Mappen. Will that resistance grow as time goes on? As time 
goes on does it increase—that resistance ? 

Mr. Korowicz. This resistance is increasing, I may say, it is in- 
creasing. All of the people, especially the workmen, hate everything 
that is Marxist, and more and more this regime. 

This I can state with great determination, 5 percent of the workmen 
in Poland are directors, and so on, shopworkers who are very well 
paid, but 95 percent of the others are treated as serfs of the Middle 
Ages. I know this is true. 

Mr. Mappen. Now, don’t you think one of the reasons for the censor- 
ship behind the Iron Curtain is that the Kremlin does not want the 
true facts of the economic conditions of Russia and her satellites to be 
let known to the free world ? 

Mr. Korowtcz. Yes, yes; Congressman, that is true, and not only the 
economic situation, but perh: aps also other fields of life, public life, 
of the Soviet-occupied countries. 

Mr. Mappen. Now, to your mind, the only way the so-called insur- 
rection, if it ever comes from within over there, or revolution, it will 
have to come by reason of this economic condition getting worse and 
worse as the years go by? 

Mr. Korowicz. In Soviet Russia or in Poland? 

Mr. Mappen. In both places. 

Mr. Korowtcz. If a revolution breaks out in Poland, it would he 
extinguished in 24 hours, in blood, or 48 hours. It would be abso- 
lutely unreasonable. 

Of course, but quite another thing is, if it would break out in Soviet 
Russia, that would be quite a different thing. We have gotten a lot of 
information from mouth to mouth about struggles, internal struggles, 
in Soviet Russia, between, for instance, the army and the party, and 
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among different members of the Soviet Union, between the party 
members and some high officials, and so on, between the partisans of 
Mr. Beria and his regime, which ruled over Russia during 15 years. 

Mr. Mavpen. Now, let me ask you this question: Does the under- 
ground send out information to the homes through any method out- 
side of radio? Do they send it out through pamphlets or papers or 
anything ¢ 

Mr. Korowricz. From Poland ? 

Mr. MaAppen. In Poland, do they send out propaganda ? 

Mr. Korowicz. I know that thousands and thousands of Poles write 
abroad without giving their names, and many of these letters come 
through. I myself have received four letters with very important 
contents, even in the first days of my stay here. 

Mr. Mappen. That is going through the mails? 

Mr. Korowicz. That goes through the mails, because official censor- 
ship does not exist in Poland now, starting from 1948—official—of 
course, but in reality, the mail is controlled and censored, but not 
all letters are censored. 

Mr. Mappen. Well now, that is in regard to letters. Let me ask you 
in regard to propaganda or infor mation by the underground, that goes 
into the homes on paper, and on pamphlets, is there much inform: ation 
sent into the homes that way ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. It was, I remember, in 1948 that I saw for the 
last time a pamphlet, a special propaganda pamphlet, which came 
from the West. That was 6 years ago. Since this time I did not see 
anything. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Hiutrnes. Professor, I cannot tell you how terribly impressed 
I have been personally with your testimony. I think that the contribu- 
tion you are making to this committee’s hearing is one of the most 
valuable ones that we could possibly expect, t, and \ your forthrightness, 
and your portraying such an up-to-date picture of what is going on in 
present-day Poland is, of course, of tremendous value to us. 

Now, I would like to go back over a few points that you raised and 
try to ask, rather quickly, some questions on them, by way of clarifica- 
tion and additional information. 

I take it from your opening testimony that you have been treated 
very well since coming to the United States; is that correct? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hines. Were you told, and are the Poles today told, that 
terrible things will happen to them if they should—particularly Gov- 
ernment officials of Communist Poland—if they should come over 
to the West? 

Mr. Korowr1cz. If they should come over to the West, you ask me 
about that? 

Mr. Hitiines. What were you told in Poland as to what would 
happen to you if you should come over to the West? You mentioned 
that they told you before coming to the United States that there would 
be American spies all around you, watching your every move. 

Mr. Korowrcz. That is right, Mr. Skrzeszewski said it in that meet- 
ing, and also Mr. Naszkowski. who was chairman of the Polish dele- 
gation to the United Nations, expressed it twice in our meetings here 
in New York, that we were surrounded by enemies and foes, and spies. 
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Mr. Hitiines. Were you ever told that you might be shot or put in 
prison if you should give yourself up to the West ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. That is, if I asked for asylum ? 

Mr. Hines. Yes. 

Mr. Korowicz. No; no. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you think there are many Polish officials, either 
Government officials or professors, or military people, who feel today 
in Poland that if they did defect something terrible would happen to 
them ¢ 

Mr. Korowrcz. No; they are fully aware that if they get here they 
will be protected, and they now know about the bill of Mr. Kersten 
and the $100 million. That was spread around very largely, and it was 
very bad Communist propoganda, about this bill. Instead of keeping 
silent, they wrote and wrote and wrote about the Kersten bill, and so, 
for instance, the head of the Polish delegation who came here many 
times read a special article of 20 pages on Congressman Kersten’s bill 
and you can read about your bill there. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you say that I was considered a kind of an 
international criminal around there ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Something like that, and so it is printed 

Mr. Kersten. That is, from the Communist point of view. 

Mr. Korowicz. It is printed in the monthly legal review, which is 
named Nowe Prawo. That was 2 years ago. It means “new law.” 

I mean, it is available, and you can read this very big article which 
all concerns this bill of yours and the $100 million. 

Mr. Hitu1nes. Well, I think the very fact that the Communists are 
spending so much time in attacking our distinguished chairman of 
this committee is the most positive evidence we can find of the valuable 
contribution that he has made to the anti-Communist cause. 

Mr. Korowrcez. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Hitiines. The point I wanted to establish—and I think you 
have established it pretty well through these questions, and others 
preceding them—is that if there is any Communist government official 
at this moment within the hearing of my voice or of the committee’s 
procedure, through the Voice of America, who reads about these hear- 
ings, any Communist government official should know that if he should 
decide, if he should renounce communism, if he should cooperate with 
our country and the other free nations of the world, that he will be 
given protection and political asylum and will be treated fairly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will the gentleman yield on that point ? 

Mr. Hitxr1ne. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I am very happy to hear that, because Mr. Hill- 
ings happens to be a member of the Judiciary Committee, and I would 
like to let you know that I have been a sponsor of a bill to grant Dr. 
Korowicz the right of permanent residence in the United States, and 
I presume that we will get full cooperation in having that bill enacted. 

Mr. Hixirnes. You will from me; certainly. 

Mr. Kersten. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hitzarnes. Certainly. 

Mr. Kersten. I don’t know whether the witness is aware of the 
fact, but also Congressman Hillings has a very important measure 
— before the House to encourage defection from political exile, 

rom places like Poland, and so on, of their officials. 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. Would you not agree that this would be a very im- 
vortant and very worthwhile, effective, anti-Communist measure, to 

fot the officials, the diplomats, and the others know that it is to their 
advantage to defect from the slave system of communism ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; it is in itself very important, but on the other 
side we must also be aware that the Communists will be more and more 
careful in choosing the members for their delegations. 

Mr. Kersten. You have, of course, the recent example of the dip- 
lomat in Australia. 

Mr. Korowicz. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And his wife, who defected. 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you have numerous similar cases, and I myself 
have heard from authoritative sources in the United States who 
themselves have talked to other diplomats who would, if they could 
get away, would want to get away, and many of them, or most of 
them, I understand, have hostages back home; that is correct, is it not? 
Mr. Korowicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. So this in and of itself would indicate that it is very 
ird for the Communists to keep their foreign diplomats under control. 
Mr. Korowrcez. Yes, yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hituines. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, let us shift to the educational field, Professor. 

When you go into a library in Poland today, to take out a book, 
how do you proceed? Are you allowed to go to the shelves and select 
a book, or do you go to a librarian? What is the procedure in select- 
ing a book in a Communist library, or in a Communist-dominated 
country library ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. In our library, for instance, in the libraries in War- 
saw, and in Cracow—well, in Cracow the libraries are well preserved 
and not too much damaged by the war. We have at the Yagellonian 
University a library which contains 2 million books, and there all of 
the publications from before the war, all the publications and manu- 
scripts, starting from the 12th century; all are available. Only pub- 
lications of which the content was against Marxism and Leninism 
published before the war, and the publications which are now fighting 
against Marxism and communism, they are kept in special depart- 
ments, or a special department, which is called in the Latin, prohibi- 
tor, that is the department of prohibited publications. 

Mr. Hitxires. Well, what if you want to select a book from the 
so-called prohibited publications, would you have to sign a paper? 

Mr. Korowicz. No, no, you could not; only Communist Party mem- 
bers specially authorized can profit from it. But I stress the fact that 
this department is not a very large department, because it is allowed— 
it is allowed to import books, so-called idealistic or capitalistic books 
for Poland. 

In my office, for instance, anyone holding any chair in a university 
in Poland, has its own library. In my library, which contained 12,000 
volumes, I had a large number of western publications, starting from 
1945 until 1949 and 1950, and then every year after that they are 
harder and harder to get the scholarly publications. 

Mr. Hi1nes. The thing I am trying to find out, in addition to 
what you have said as to the matter of taking books out of a library, 
would the students or the citizens have to request a particular book 
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from a librarian, or could that individual go directly to the book- 
shelves and take them off? 

Mr. Korowicz. Oh, no, no. In Poland there is an organization of 
Polish libraries, and there are so-called reading rooms, big reading 
rooms. In these reading rooms there are thousands and thousands 
of encyclopedias and textbooks, and so on, and these can be taken from 
the shelves by a reader. 

But to penetr ate into the stacks is prohibited, not only in Poland 
of today, but it was before the war, and it is a general European 
system. 

When I came here for the first time and saw the free system of 
working in the stacks, it is excellent for a scholar, of course, but it 
does not exist in Europe. 

Mr. Hitires. I see. That clarifies that point. 

Now, there is a lot of talk in the United States today about academic 
freedom, and there has been some of those in the teaching profession, 
and some, frankly, in the journalistic profession, and some in the field 
of politics, who have been saying that America has no academic free- 
dom today. 

What would be your comment as to academic freedom in the United 
States and academic freedom, if there is any, in Communist Poland ? 

Mr. Korowicz. There is no academic freedom in Poland. There is 
academic slavery in Poland. Here is established a full freedom un- 
known now in Eastern Europe, and I stressed it in many of my lec- 
tures and radio broadcasts to Poland through Radio Free Europe 
and the Voice of America. I have had about a hundred broadcasts 
up to today. 

Mr. Hitires. You are now teaching in the United States at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Korowicz. That is right. 

Mr. Hiiiines. Would you say that you have full freedom to teach 
the way you would like, and to discuss the subjects frankly that you 
would like to discuss? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, I enjoy full freedom of teaching, of discussing 
and of lecturing, and of consultations with my students, and I am 
most happy to get that after having left my country. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you think that we should allow Communists to 
teach in the public schools of this or any other free country ? 

Mr. Korowicz. My opinion is that Communists are not. only agents 
of an inhuman ideology, but they are agents of the Soviet and Russian 
imperialism for world conquest, so I consider every Communist in 
the Western World as a person who is not aware of what communism 
really is, or is a traitor, spy, an agent, not only of a foreign ideology, 
but of a foreign state. 

Mr. Kersten. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Hitireas. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you not, therefore, conclude, Doctor, that a 
Communist professor in an American university would be an agent of 
academic slavery ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. So that a Communist professor does not mean— 
teaching in an American university—does not mean academic freedom 
at all, but he is there to establish academic slavery ? 
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Mr. Korowicz. In my opinion, yes, and I would stress it with the 
greatest possible vigor. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Hittines. Now, you have stated your opinion very strongly 
that we should not allow Communists to teach in our schools. 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr, Hiuurnes. Do you think, on the other hand, that we should 
teach communism in the schools; that is, the theory and the back- 
ground of communism, but not to have it taught by Communists ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, you are fully right. We must know the ideo- 
logical weapons of our enemies. That is absolutely necessary. Other- 
wise we cannot do anything not only in the United States, but first of 
all before anything else, in France and Italy. 

I think that the United States not only is obliged to take the leader- 
ship in this fight for the freedom of the Western World of our Christ- 
ian civilization, otherwise all will be lost in 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. Hiturnes. So if the students of the United States and of the 
other free nations of the world knew and understood more about com- 
munism, if they could get the real facts on it; the chances are that 
they would reject it, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, it is correct. You have asked me this question, 
and I can only add some reflections to it: 

Some of our biggest universities have special Russian institutes. 
There is one excellently organized at Columbia University in New 
York. 

Mr. Kersten. Also at Fordham University ? 

Mr. Korowtcz. Yes, at Fordham University. 

Mr. Kersten. And at Georgetown. 

Mr. Korowricz. Yes, and at Georgetown, too. But I think that 
these institutes are extremely necessary in order to prepare specialists 
in their field on this matter, but that it would also be necessary that the 
specialists who are graduated from these institutes should have lec- 
tures in all faculties, in all faculties, not only in humanities, but in all 
technical faculties, faculties of natural and exact sciences. There 
should be special lectures, in my opinion, more or less frequently, but 
they should have them, absolutely. 

I think that we are living in a time of an ideological battle between 
two worlds. On the one side they are excellently prepared, and on our 
side here we are not as well prepared as they are. 

Mr. Hires. Right along that same line, in discussing with my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Busbey, the possibility 
of outlawing the Yalta agreement, you pointed out—or rather, the 
possibility of breaking off diplomatic relations with the Soviets—you 
pointed out the real difficulty that our country is faced with; however 
should we wish to take such a step, we nevertheless have to consider the 
very unfortunate fact that in France, Britain, and Italy, and some of 
the other free nations of the world, there is strong Communistic 
influence and perhaps a feeling of weakness toward taking a strong 
stand, and it seems to me that more must be done in those countries in 
order to get the real story across on the dangers of communism than is 
being done now. 

It seems to me that you, and many of your colleagues, who have come 
from behind the Iron Curtain, if it would be possible not only to 
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in France, Italy, and some of those places where you could give the 
true facts, that would be very helpful. 

Now, do you think that that would go toward promoting a better 
understanding of this country that we could have these so-called 
scholarship programs? They have been very effective. Have you 
had any contact with that, where we provide scholarships for our 
people to go abroad and study, and the people from other countries 
come here? Do you think that would be an effective instrument ? 

Mr. Korowricz. Yes, that is an excellent idea. 

Mr. Hitzines. Then let’s take up another point in your testimony. 
You mentioned that you thought perhaps you might be going to Korea 
when you were called in and ‘this trip was discussed with you. 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Hitiines. Why did you think you might be sent to Korea? 
Have a number of Polish Government officials and professors been 
sent to North Korea by the Communists? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. If you will remember, perhaps, Poland was 
chosen to send delegates to that four powers group—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, and Switzerland—so they sent from Poland about 
500 persons to different places, not only to the Central Commission, but 
to the local commissions. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you mean that 500 were sent to Korea? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Five hundred Poles were sent to Korea, yes; I re- 
member, for instance, once in the newspapers they wrote about a new 
transport of more than 300, because there were 21 posts to establish in 
Korea, and Poland had to provide these members, also at these other 
points in Korea. 

Among others, Mr. Hajdukiewicz, who is now in the United States, 
was sent there, I think, in a ver y big transport from which he escaped. 

Mr. Hinxres. Yes, I recall that. He was a translator, I think, was 
he not, at the time ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, and I thought that I was to be sent also there 
perhaps, not to the local commissions, as he was sent, but to the main 
commission, or something like that. 

Mr. Hiniines. Do you | know of any cases where prior to the armis- 
tice in Korea a Communist government official or Communist govern- 
ment officials or other Poles were sent to North Korea while the war 
was still going on? 

Mr. Korowicz. I know about the sanitary train. I know about a 
group of Polish singers, composed of 200 Polish singers. They went 
to sing there in North Korea during the war. 

And in Warsaw I myself perhaps saw 150 or 200 Korean children, 
and I must say they were very beautiful and very kindly. I like chil- 
dren very much, and these were being educated near Warsaw in special 
boarding houses. It was a sort of an exchange. 

Mr. Hitures. Do you know of any cases where Poles have been sent 
to Indochina? 

Mr. Korowtcz. No. 

Mr. Hiriines. What is the general attitude, would you say, toward 
the United Nations today in Poland? 

Mr. Korowrcez. It is an attitude of not only friendship, but it is an 
attitude of love, I should say 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think you misunderstood him. He said the 
United Nations, not the United States. 
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Mr. Hiturnes. Yes, I am talking about the United Nations. 

Mr. Korowicz. Oh, you are talking about the United Nations, in 
Poland? 

Mr. Kersten. Just one minute. Do you mean the attitude of the 
Polish Communists ? 

Mr. Hitires. Yes, I want to establish what the official viewpoint is 
in Poland toward the United Nations. 

Mr. Kersren. I see. Go ahead, with that clarification. 

Mr. Hutu1nés. Is it one of criticism of the United Nations? 

Mr. Korowicz. It is one of criticism. I must stress that I never was 
officially told. I was only a professor of a university, and I was not 
in touch with the highest officials of Poland, and I didn’t even know 
their names, only some of those like the Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion, and so on, but we had special meetings of professors and assist- 
ants of the International Law School, and there the United Nations 
Organization was criticized very severely, because of its subordina- 
tion to the United States, and with respect to the so-called automatic 
majority. 

At the same time, they attached the greatest importance to their 
membership in the United Nations Organization, because they know 
that through this channel they can spread propaganda all over the 
world, and they can spoil any constructive political work by their 
vetoes, and so on. 

Mr. Hitxirncs. Would you say, then, that it is the official Communist 
policy to try to sabotage the operations of the United Nations? 

Mr. Korowrcz. I think so; I think so, yes, in average cases, yes. 

Mr. Hiii1nes. Then I have this one last question, and I won't delay 
the committee any longer, but because the witness is such an interest- 
ing witness, I know we could keep him here all day asking him very 
import: unt questions, and I do hope that there will be an opportunity 
through some documents, as you have indicated you will furnish to 
the committee, that we will have a chance to study those and obtain 
further views. 

But professor, in view of your experience in international law, and 
in view of the fact that you did serve in the old League of Nations, you 
are eminently qualified to discuss the workings of this international 
organization for which our countries and the free countries of the 
world certainly had such great hopes following World War II, and 
which unfortunately has not worked out to the s satisfaction of all, and 
certainly the world is still in the shadow of war today, and certainly 
the freedom that we hoped the United Nations would be able to 
promote across the world has not come to some 800 million people now 
living behind the Iron Curtain, and in view of your experience, and 
in view of your being a professor of international law, can you state 
any way in which our country, the United States, can take the lead 
toward strengthening the United Nations ? 

And secondly, do you see any basic mistakes that might have been 
made in the formation of the United Nations? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Oh, yes; this is a question which interests me 
especially, because it is my business, let me say. 

You know that there are now attempts being made to revise the 
Charter of the United Nations, that in 1956 the General Assembly will 
be qualified to take under consideration the review and revision of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
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Even the United States has published a special big book of more 
than 600 pages under the title “Review of the United Nations Charter” 
last January. 

‘But all of these points are stressed, all these provisions of the United 
Nations Charter which should be reviewed starting from the veto, 
and from the prohibition of any interference in the internal affairs, 
and so on and so on. 

It is provided there that many items which now are treated as 
concerning the content and not the procedure will be transferred to 
this kind of procedure. 

In order to weaken the use of the veto, that is. 

Now, the Soviet Union has used until now 57 times the veto in order 
to spoil and prohibit different resolutions of the United Nations 
Security Council. 

But what is the principal point here? The average majority of 
members of the United Nations agree that many of its provisions 
should be reviewed and revised. All the people know that the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be able to vote it by a majority of two-thirds. Now, 
there are 60 members of the United Nations and a majority of two- 
thirds would be 41. 

So the United States, with all other countries on their side, could 
very easily have the majority to vote a revision of the United Nations 
Charter, but this is not all. As you know, this revision can be voted, 
but then in order to be implemented it must be ratified by the majority 
of the members of the United Nations, and that majority includes all 
five permanent members of the Security Council. 

Then here, you see that the Soviet veto would be able to spoil all of 
these attempts. If the Soviet does not ratify the revision voted by the 
big majority of the Assembly, all is impossible to do. 

Then in order to maintain the revisions of the United Nations 
Charter which are not satisfying, a special resolution of the United 
States Senate has established it, and they are all trying to find some 
possibility to change it. : 

Mr. Vyshinsky, in his two statements last September and last No- 
vember, declared that the U.S. S. R. is absolutely against any revision 
of the Charter of the United Nations, so that leads us all to believe 
that if this revision would be voted by the General Assembly against 
the will of the Soviet Union, then later the Soviet Union would not 
ratify these revisions, and all would remain as it was before. 

Then our question and our problem is how to change this charter, 
how to change this charter against the wishes of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Hiniines. That is a big problem, of course. 

I know you have a plane to catch, and there may be some other 
questions from my colleagues, so I will stop at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, and yield to my colleagues on this committee. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I know that Professor Korowicz has been a very 
important, a tremendously important witness before this committee, 
and I know that he has had one eye 6n the clock because he has to catch 
a plane, so | am going to withhold the great number of questions I 
have. I hope the chairman will have an opportunity to recall the 
professor in Washington, because I think he has a lot of valuable 
information that he can give us, so I will not ask any questions at this 
time. 

42972—54—pt. 28 
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Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bontn. In order to conserve time, and in order to make it pos- 
sible for the professor to get on his way, I will pass my questions at 
this time and hope that we may have him before us again sometime 
in the future. 

Mr. Korowrcz. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan? 

Mr. Ferenan. I would like to ask a couple of brief questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Go ahead. 

Mr. Freianan. Do you believe, as I do very strongly, that if the 
Western Powers now meeting in Geneva would devote themselves to 
charging the Russians with violating every international agreement 
entered into with the Western Powers calling for free and unfettered 
elections following World War II, in all of the enslaved nations, that 
that would have a real meaning to the people of Poland and the peoples 
of the other enslaved nations in eastern and central Europe? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Feianan. You believe so? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Ferenan. Do you not believe also that it might very well help 
to serve the security interests of the United States and the Western 
Powers? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, Mr. Congressman. I am of the opinion that 
that sort of political and economic pressure might contribute to the 
realization of this operation, and the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe publishes every week the so-called News 
From Poland, and how astonished I was when I read in the issue 
before the last that the Polish sailor who escaped to the western coun- 
tries, when asked about the possibilities to help Poland, answered the 
same as I did 7 months ago when I came here. 

You see, this is the best proof that our opinions are the same and 
are right, that political and economic and diplomatic pressure could 
contribute to the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from Poland, and 
to free this country and the other enslaved countries. 

Mr. Fretenan. Do you think it would tremendously increase the 
morale of the subjugated nations if the United States and the Western 
World would call a conference to discuss the elections that were 
held in the enslaved nations and the international Communist con- 
spiracy that is now led by the Muscovites ¢ 

Mr. Korowrcz. That would finally be good news which they would 
enjoy. 

Mr. Feranan. And to consider the future of Poland as well as the 
other enslaved countries ¢ 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Friguan. I will ask you if you would just state briefly what 
your opinion is from your observations with reference to religious 
freedom, if any, in Poland? 

Mr. Korow1cz. In Poland I had many opportunities to speak about 
the religious life in Poland. The Polish people practice religion now 
much more, of course, than during the war and now, because of the 
suffering, which did not exist before the war. 

The Soviet oppressors of Poland know very well that closing 
churches and keeping people from profiting from masses, that this 
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would perhaps provoke at this time a bloody religious revolution. 
This could happen very easily. 

So, not being able to do it, they attack the clergy—they attack the 
clergy. At this time, as you know, the cardinal of Poland, the Roman 
Catholic primate, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, was suspended for 
allegedly abusing his authority and he was permitted to “retire to a 
monastery”; and another archbishop, and eight bishops, are in prison 
in Poland at the moment, and when I was leaving Poland one of 
the prelates, one of my friends, told me that more than a thousand 
priests were imprisoned at this time. 

So you see they use this pressure through the clergy in an attack 
against religion, but until now it has not given a good effect for them, 
because the churches are overcrowded, from morning until night, by 
crowds of worshipers. 

Mr. Feitenan. But isn’t the activity of the Polish Government in 
Warsaw, with reference to Cardinal Wyszynski, and the other arch- 
bishop, and the bishops, and the clergy, a clear indication of the 
attempt by this Polish Government to eradicate their religion from 
the top, with the hope that they may discourage the good Christian 
people of Poland? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes, Mr. Congressman. Last year, for instance, 
news was sped all over Poland that in the territory of Soviet Russia, 
in the neighborhood of Kief, that there was a special seminar for 
Polish Roman Catholic priests educated there, who are to be sent to 
Poland to replace the Polish anti-Communists. 

Marxism is against any religion—Catholic, Protestant, Christian, 
Moslem, Jewish—it is against any religion at all, because it is a 
materialistic philosophy. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, I am going to ask you just a few closing 
questions. 

Mr. Korowt1cz. All right. 

Mr. Kersren. You stated in your opening remarks that you did not 
want to sit alongside—in the United Nations—the murderers of your 
country. 

Mr. Korowtcz. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, today, Doctor, the people who are 
in the United Nations supposedly representing Poland, are the ones 
you call the murderers of your nation ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, do they, in any respect does the Polish 
delegation in the United Nations, sitting here in New York, represent 
the Polish people? 

Mr. Korowrcz. They don’t represent in any degree the Polish people, 
and they are considered not as Poles, but as Soviet agents in Poland, 
and they have nothing to do with the interests of the Polish people. 

Mr. Kersren. And would you not also say that the Communist 
representatives of er nations similarly do not represent those other 
nations ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes: I believe it absolutely, and I think that it is 
the whole truth. 

Mr. Kersten. And is it not true, Doctor, that the Communist meth- 
ods as used in Poland are the same methods everywhere where they 
take effect? In other words, a repression of the people, a persecution 
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of the people, and a murdering of some of the best elements of the 
population, and that therefore they do not represent even the Russian 
people ¢ 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In the United Nations? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Isn’t that also correct, in your opinion, Doctor ? 

Mr. Korowtcz. Yes; it is correct, in my opinion, this is all part of 
the execution of the Soviet plan of world conquest. 

Mr. Kersten. There have been hundreds of thousands of Poles and 
other peoples of the captive nations, murdered, and as I understand 
it, many millions of Russian people? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten, So, therefore, Doctor, as a professor and a student, 
and an eminent authority on international law, would you not state 
that in order for the Russian people and the other nations of the 
Soviet Union, and the Polish people, in order that they could be 
represented in the United Nations that the present group of Com- 
munists who are posing as delegates from these countries should first 
be put out before you could get real representation for them in the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes; that is my opinion. 

Mr. Kersten. As a matter of fact, Russia and the other nations of 
the Soviet Union, and Poland, do not have true representation in the 
United Nations today? 

Mr. Korowicz. Yes. Before all, these countries occupied by the 
Soviet Russia, that is, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, and these other 
occupied countries, do not have as representatives the voice of the 
Polish nation and of the other nations, their real voices are not heard 
at all inthe United Nations. You are fully right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you not say that, if you designate the Polish 
delegation as the murders of the Polish nation ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you not say that provisions should be made 
by the free nations of the world in some way or other to bring such 
people before an international court of justice in order that they might 
be required to answer for their international crimes against their own 
peoples ? 

Mr. Korowicz. Mr. Chairman, I think that the time will come when 
it will be necessary to prepare special lists of these criminals in Poland 
and in other subjugated countries, and the time will come for organ- 
izing a trial as was done in Nuremburg. 

Mr. Kersten. And finally we have seen in the last few weeks in 
our news columns the indecision, the neutrality of some of the free 
nations—not neutrality, but the neutral feelings not to resist com- 
munism in certain respects, and in the light of that I will ask you 
this: 

Is it your opinion that there is real strong potential resistance to 
communism among the peoples of Poland and the other captive 
nations? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes; there is a real strong potential resistance. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it not a fact that perhaps the greatest potential 
anti-Communist force in the world lies among the people mt know 
what it is to live under communism ¢ 
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Mr. Korowicz. Yes; yes, that is true. The workmen hate, the 
most, communism. 

Mr. Kersten. It is not true that this resistance has been frequently 
indicated among the military formation, not only there, but even in 
the Russian military in some respects / 

Mr. Kororwicz. About the Russian conditions I am not competent 
to speak, but I believe it for all of these 10 subjugated countries. 

Mr . Kersten. Do you not think finally that the participation in the 
defense of Western Europe by these military formations, that it would 
be a good and effective thing to have representation, say, of Free Polish 
units, with the Polish flag, and the Polish uniform worn, and the 
same as to Czechoslovakian units, and the same with the other captive 
nations, so as to have an effect upon the Communist control of the 
armies in these countries, and to encourage defection also from the 
military ? 

Do you not think that would be an effective thing? 

Mr. Kororwicz. This would be an effective thing, but I think that 
the time for it would be — if we could think about a war in the 
nearest future, in 1 year, or 2 years, and so on, because otherwise it 
would be necessary to keep the soldiers in barracks for many, many 
years. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, we have a lot of American boys in Germany 
right now defending Western Europe. We also have a number of 
Polish men with General Anders, and others, in Europe. 

Mr. Korow1cz. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Don’t you think that they, and others like them, 
could very well partake in a defense formation for Western Europe? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Oh, yes, and the time will come, I think, that they 
will. We will all try to contribute to this. 

And in this matter I may only say that 2 months, or 3 months ago, 
I got a very big letter from Poland on 6 pages—I think that it was 
written by not one man, but by several, because it was quite profound, 
quite a profound and a wise letter. In this letter, for instance, the 
authors asked for a creation of armed forces in the West. 

Mr. Kersten. You know that this is a part of the so-called Kersten 
bill that you referred to, and this is one of the reasons for it being 
attacked. You know that, don’t you? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. One final question: Do you have any doubt in your 
mind, Doctor, about the overall purpose or the determination on the 
part of the Communists eventually to try to take over the entire world ? 
Do you have any doubt in your mind about their purpose in that 
regard ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes; I could speak about it at great length, of course. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you agree that that is their purpose, Doctor ? 

Mr. Korowrcz. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And do you think that if and when the opportunity 
would be given them, or when they thought it best, that they would 
use the hydrogen bomb or the atom bomb on the Western World, 
including the United States, when they would know beforehand that 
we would counterattack, and they would remove their population, do 
you think they would hesitate to use the atom bomb on the United 
States when they get into a position to do so? 
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Mr. Korowicz. Oh, no; of course they would not hesitate, in this 
case they would not hesitate. They don’t want war now because they 
are of the opinion, they are convinced that the peace is working for 
them, and we have seen it, where they have from one year to another 
had bigger and bigger successes in Europe, Asia, Africa, and so on. 

In the opinion of all Polish people, the proportion of the strength 
of the United States to Soviet Russia, the balance of the power is with 
you, but at the same time they fear this war. So if they had at their 
disposal the hydrogen bomb, and if they were convinced that they had 
the superiority, they would not hesitate one minute, in my opinion. 

Mr. Kersren. Thank you, Dr. Korowicz. 

Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I did not intend to ask any questions, but I can- 
not resist asking one brief question : 

What, in your opinion, is the attitude of the people in Poland 
toward the Polish Government in exile, the Free Polish Government 
in exile in London? 

Mr. Korowicz. I know this, until June in 1945, the Polish Govern- 
ment in London was recognized by the Western Powers, and was rec- 
ognized as the only Polish Government, but later because of some dis- 
cussions between various groups and so on, their position was not as 
strong, their moral position was not as strong as it should be. 

But all Poles, and my friends and acquaintances, in private meet- 
ings, and so on, we all stress the necessity of a Polish Government in 
exile which should be considered as the true moral government of the 
Polish people, based on the average of the most important Polish 
political groups in exile. 

I know that this has already been done, and now, too, the Polish 
Party of National Unity has been created; on this basis it would 
strengthen to a very big degree the Polish moral resistance. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, you feel that this new Polish 
Government, or Polish Party of National Unity, which is now being 
formed, or being reformed, rather, in London, is considered by the 
Poles in Poland as the true spokesman of the Polish people? 

Mr. Korowicz. It will be considered, yes, as the true spokesman of 
the Polish people, and they will now look for instructions from this 
government, and they will now have the direction of what to do— 
where to go. 

They don’t recognize the Government of Warsaw. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersren. Doctor, your appearance here this morning has, and 
your testimony has made a great contribution to these “he -arings. 
Having been selected out of sheer necessity by the Polish Red Gov- 
ernment to give some resemblance of respectability to the Polish Red 
delegation because of your eminence and knowledge, has really boom- 
eranged upon the Polish Red Government, and I think you have struck 
an important blow for the freedom of your country here this morning. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Korowicz. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersren. We will resume at 2 o’clock, promptly. 

(Whereupon, at 1:20 p. m., Tuesday, May 4, 1954, the hearings in 
the above-entitled matter were recessed to 2 p. m. of the same day.) 
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Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order. 

Will you raise your right hand, sir ? 

Do you solemnly swear you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


Mr. Liesxi. Yes; I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH LIPSKI, FORMER POLISH AMBASSADOR 
TO GERMANY 


Mr. Kersten. Have a chair. 

Will you give us your full name, please / 

Mr. Lirsxt. Joseph Lipski. 

Mr. Kersren. Before Poland came under the control of the Nazis 
and the Reds in the late World War Il, what was your position, 
Mr. Lipski? 

Mr. Lipski. I was, in the last years before the war, Polish Ambas 
sador to Germany. 

Mr. Kersten. To Berlin? 

Mr. Lirsxt. To Berlin. 

Mr. Kersten. Following this, what has been your position ? 

Mr. Lipski. When the war broke out, I left Germany and came to 
Poland, through the northern countries. I was on the southern border 
of Poland when the Russian Army moved in on the 17th of September 
1939. I passed into Rumania, then to France, and joined the Polish 
Army as a private in the cadet school in Brittany in northern France. 
Mr. Kersten. During the war, what did you do? 

Mr. Lipski. As a soldier, I took part in the fight with the First 
renadier Division, as platoon commander on the Maginot line. 

Mr. Kersten. Of the French Army ? 

Mr. Lipski. No; the Polish Army. There were Polish units which 
were formed in France, but our commander in chief was General 
Sikorski in those days. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you have some kind of distinctive uniform ? 

Mr. Liesxt. We had all of our Polish emblems, and, of course, we 
were wearing a khaki uniform, as ali the armies did, but we had all 
distinct markings. 

Mr. Kersten. Was the Polish flag used ? 

Mr. Lirsxt. The Polish flag was used. There was a special conven- 
tion granting sovereign rights to this Polish Army. The Polish Army 
was a sovereign allied army under the Polish commander in chief. 

Mr. Kersten. Approximately how many men were in these Polish 
elements? 

Mr. Lirsk1. Before the collapse of France, we had approximately 
about 80,000 men. 

Mr. Kersten. And after that? 

Mr. Lipski. Eighty thousand men. After that, when the war 
ended, the Polish Army amounted to 220,000 men, in all the services. 

Mr. Kersten. Was that the Anders’ army ¢ 

Mr. Lipski. The Anders’ army, Middle East, Italy, and the Scot- 
tish Corps were the two main armies, the air force and the navy. 

Mr. Kersren. And after the war, what did you do? 
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Mr. Lipski. After the war, I was still working with the Polish 
headquarters. 

Mr. Kersten. In London ? 

Mr. Lipski. In London; because during the war, when I came out 
of France after the collapse of France, which created, of course, diffi- 
culties, I had a narrow escape when the capitulation was signed, and 
came back to London and was attached as a political adviser to General 
Sikorski’s headquarters. 

Mr. Kersten. Counsel will go into the various facts, but let me ask 
you this: What is your present capacity ? 

Mr. Lipsxt. I am the representative of the Polish government-in- 
exile in the United States. 

Mr. Kersten. And where is the location of the Polish Government 
in exile ¢ 

Mr. Liesxr. The location of the Polish Government in exile is in 
London. 

Mr. Kersten. As I understand it, some time this coming month 
certain actions are contemplated with regard to that Government, to 
unify various elements; is that correct ? 

Mr. Liresxt. There have been efforts made to enlarge the basis of 
that Government through the unity of the different party groups 
and parties, and this has been accomplished by an act recently signed 
in London, and so I mean, probably, when this act comes now into 
being, there will be an enlargement of the Government as such. 

Mr. Kersten. How long were you Polish Ambassador to Berlin? 

Mr. Lipski. Six years. 

Mr. Kersten. Six years? 

Mr. Lipski. Six years. 

Mr. Kersten. From when to when? 

Mr. Lieskt. From September 1933 until the 1st of September 1939. 

Mr. Kersten. Prior to that I assume you were in the diplomatic 
service of your country ? 

Mr. Larsxt. Prior to that, for 8 years I was head of the western 
department in Warsaw, and earlier, as I entered the diplomatic 
service in 1918 as an attaché, and then as a second secretary to our 
legation in London, in 1922 I was appointed as first secretary to the 
Embassy in Paris, and from 1925 to 1933 I was head of the western 
department as negotiator for the different international agreements 
which Poland concluded in those days. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. Mr. Counsel, will you develop the 
facts, please ? 

Mr. McTievr. Mr. Ambassador, I understand you have a statement 
you would like to read into the record. 

Mr. Lipsxr. Yes; I would like to make a statement 

Mr. Kersten. Could I interrupt you for just a moment to say this, 
that I am very happy you mention that word, “Mr, Ambassador.” I 
think this gentleman certainly is much more the ambassador of the 
Polish people than any Red diplomat on the face of the earth. 

Mr. Lresxt. I thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Go ahead. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Lirsxr. I prepared a statement concerning the Polish-Soviet 
relations, and I made a point of the different agreements which were 
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signed between the two governments, and later on broken by the 
Soviet Government. 

I would like, with your kind permission, sir, to read the statement, 
but as time is short I may omit certain quotations, but would be very 
much obliged if you could kindly agree to put the full draft of this 
statement in the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, the full draft will be incorporated 
fully in the record. 

Mr. Liesxi. Thank you very much. 

The resolution agreed to ‘by the House of Re presenti itives on 
March 4, 1954, to extend the activities of the Baltic Committee for 
investigation and study of “the subversion and destruction of free 
institutions and human liberties in all other areas controlled, directly 
or indirectly, by world communism, including the treatment of the 
peoples in such areas,” will tighten the links of friendship and con 
fidence between the oppressed and the free. 

The fact that brutal and cunning methods of physical and moral 
torture applied by the Communist oppressors are revealed in all grim 
details by this committee and given wide publicity should be a reas- 
suring proof that the free world is increasingly aware of the gravity 
of events behind the Lron Curtain. 

The truth about conditions of life in the captive countries will be at 
the same time a warning against dangers of Communist approach and 
infiltration. 

In testifying here today I would like to express, on behalf of the 
Polish Government in exile, sincere appreciation to the chairman of 
the Baltic Committee of the United States House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Charles J. Kersten, and to the other members of this 
committee for their initiative and noble efforts to promote freedom for 
the subjugated nations. 

It is most gratifying that the resolution of March 4 has met with 
encouragement and full approval of the United States administration 
as shown in the memorandum of the Department of State of Febru- 
ary 8 last for which we are greatly indebted to the Sec ce iry of State, 
the Honorable John Foster Dulles and his Departme: 

Present conditions in Poland will have to be sonia Tae against 
the wider background of historical events. Ample documentary 
evidence—as yet “unpublis shed—can be produced at the request of the 
committee from the archives of the Polish exiled Government. in 
London. In my testimony I would like to make some brief remarks 
on Polish-Soviet relations with special reference to international com- 
mitments violated by the U.S. S. R. 

After more than 100 years of struggle for independence Poland 
became again a free state at the end of the First World War. 

On Janu: iry 22,1919, in a message addressed on behalf of the Presi- 
dent of the U nited States to Mr. Ignacy J. Paderewski, after he be- 
came Prime Minister of a coalition government in Warsaw—Secre- 
tory of State Lansing wrote: 

It is a privilege to extend to you at this time my personal greetings and officially 
assure you that it will be a source of gratification to enter into official relations 
with you at the earliest opportunity; and to render to your country such aid as 
is possible at this time, as it enters upon a new cycle of independent life, which 
will be in due accord with that spirit of friendliness which has in the past 
animated the American people in their relations with your countrymen. 
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The reborn Polish state was faced with a perilous situation on its 
eastern confines. The bolshevik 1917 revolution, headed by Lenin, 
had overthrown Kerensky, and seized control of the Government of 
Russia. Communism was on the march, proclaiming world revolu- 
tion. 

It is worthwhile to note that a few months later, on August 29, 1918, 
a decree of the council of people’s commissars issued in Moscow, had 
abrogated the treaties of partition with Austria and Prussia. Article 
3 of the decree, which was signed by Lenin himself, referred directly 
to Poland, stating: 

* * * all treaties and acts concluded by the governments of the former 
Russian Empire with the governments of the Kingdom of Prussia and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, concerning the partition of Poland, in view of their being 
contrary to the principle of self-determination of nations and the revolutionary 
legal conception of the Russian nation, which recognizes the Polish nation’s 
inalienable right to independence and unity, are hereby repealed irrevocably. 

The right of self-determination proclaimed by the bolshevik revo- 
lution was, however, shortlived. Expansionist designs soon became 
obvious. Nations like the Ukrainians, Byelorussians, North Cauca- 
sians, Georgians, Assarbeydjans, Armenians, and so forth, for whom 
the fall of the Czarist regime was a signal of independence, were 
forcibly transformed into Soviet republics. This was the birth of 
the U.S. S. R. 

When, after Germany’s defeat in November 1918, her armies began 
to withdraw from Eastern Europe, Soviet military units expanded 
westwards on the track of these retreating forces. A Soviet-Polish 
war ensued, reaching its climax in the summer of 1920. 

In launching his July offensive against Warsaw the Russian C. 1. C, 
General Tuke hachevsky issued an order to his troops in which he 
said: 

* * * the destinies of the world revolution will be settled in the west. Our 
way toward worldwide conflagration passes over the corpse of Poland. 

The victorious Battle of Warsaw checked the Bolshevik onslaught. 
Thus, for two decades communism was prevented from penetrating 
into the heart of Europe. 

On October 20, 1920, an armistice was signed between Poland and 
Soviet Russia. Peace negotiations followed resulting in the conclu- 
sion, on March 18, 1921, of the peace treaty of Riga. 

This treaty was generally regarded as a compromise solution, a 
fact publicly acknowledged by both contracting parties. 

The declarations of the respective plenipotentiaries, at the time of 
the signature of the document, may be quoted : 

Mr. Dambski for Poland. We have endeavored to settle all problems in a 
spirit of fairness, and justice, making concessions not only in order to reach 
agreement, but also to facilitate our future relations. 

Mr. Joffe, head of the Soviet delegation. We have concluded a peace treaty 


giving full satisfaction to the vital, legitimate, and necessary interest of the 
Polish nation. 


A period of relative stability followed in the relations between the 
two countries. 

The territorial clauses of the Riga treaty were never questioned by 
the Soviet Government during the whole interwars period. 

The Conference of Ambassadors in Paris recognized by its decision 
of March 15, 1923, the eastern boundaries of Poland as fixed in the 
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Treaty of Riga. The United States Government in a note presented 
to the Polish Government on April 5, 1923, took cognizance of the 
above decision with regard to Polish frontiers, as being in harmony 
with the assertions of territorial soverignty of Poland. 

Soviet Russia’s main concern was directed on domestic problems in 
order to consolidate the new Bolshevik regime. After Lenin’s death a 
struggle for power ensued amidst purges and show trials. Drastic 
economic and social measures were enforced by terror (destruction of 
the “kulaks”). 

In those years Poland concluded with the U. S. S. R. a number of 
technical and commercial agreements, as well as several important 
conventions of a political character, destined to stre ngthen peace in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

Following agreements supplementing the stipulations of the peace 
treaty of Riga should be quoted. 

1. The protocol of February 9, 1929, for the immediate entry into 
force of the Treaty of Paris of August 27, 1928, Kellogg Pact, regard- 
ing renunciation of war as an instrument of nation: al policy. This 
protoc ‘ol was signed in Moscow on Russia’s suggestion, as this country 
was not among ; the or iginal signatories of the T reaty of Paris. The 
common protocol was signed also by Estonia, Latvia, and Rumania. 
Later on the Soviet Government declared their access to the original 
Kellogg Pact and was therefore bound by two separate pledges to 
renounce war. 

2. Pact of nonaggression between Poland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics signed at Moscow on July 25, 1982. The validity 
of this agreement was extended on May 5, 1934, for 10 years, that is, 
until December 31, 1945. 

This bilateral pact refers to the Treaty of Paris stipulating in 
article 1 that the contracting parties “undertake to refrain from taking 
uny aggressive action against, or invading the territory of the other 
party, either alone or in conjunction with other powers.” 

Line 2 of this article regards as contrary to the above-mentioned 
pledge, “any act of violence ‘affec ting the intergrity and inviolability of 
the territory, or the political independence of the other contrac ting 
party”—even if such acts are committed without declaration of war 
and avoid all possible manifestations. Article 2 excludes any direct 
or indirect aid or assistance to the aggressor state during the whole 
period of conflict. Article 3 stipulates ; that neither countr y should be 
a party to any agreement openly hostile to the other state from the 
et of view of aggression. 

Convention for the definition of aggression, signed in London 
on July 3, 1933, between the U. S. S. R. and seven of her neighbors 
including Poland. 

The meaning of the term “aggressor” was laid down in article 2 of 
the convention and very detailed stipulations enumerated various 
cases such as internal conditions of a state, political, economic and 
social, which could not justify an act of aggression. 

4. Exchange of notes on September 10, 1934, between the Polish 
Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow and the Director of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs in which the pact of nonaggression of 
1932 and the convention for the definition of aggression were re- 
affirmed in connection with the joining with the League of Nations 


by the U.S. S. R. 
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Polish-Soviet declaration of November 26, 1938, confirming that 
the relations between the two states would continue to be based to the 
fullest extent on all the existing agreements, including the Polish- 
Soviet pact of nonaggression. 

Official Soviet policy with regard to Poland was laid down in these 
international documents. In practice, however, Poland was not 
spared from subversive activities of the Comintern. 

As a characteristic feature of deceitful methods it is worthwhile to 
note that the Polish Communist Party was dissolved—strange as it 
may seem—at the institgation of the Comintern in 1938. 

With the seizing of power by Hitler in 1933 Poland’s position be- 
came particularly difficult as she found herself surrounded from the 
west and east by two totalitarian powers. Both made efforts to induce 
Poland to join an alliance directed againnst the other. 

Offers were made to Warsaw on different occasions and under vari- 
ous circumstances. But Polish foreign policy remain strictly within 
the terms of nonaggression pacts she had concluded with Soviet Russia 
and Germany. 

The Soviet attitude on the eve of World War IT has been revealed 
through the publication of the Department of State in 1948 of the 
documents on Nazi-Soviet relations found in the archives of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office. We have therefore gained a full picture of 
Soviet aims and methods applied at a time when the policy of that 
power had decisive importance for war and peace which were in the 
balance. 

In the spring of 1939 Soviet diplomacy carefully disguised any 
change of attitude toward Poland, notwithstanding the fact that 
Hitler’s demands presented to the Polish Government after the occu- 
pation of Prague, the seizure of Memel, and the military protectorate 
extended over Slovakia had brought about a marked tension between 
the two countries. 

During his visit-in Poland in the middle of May 1939—the Vice 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, W. Potemkin, assured the Polish For- 
eign Minister that—in case of a German-Polish conflict—the 
U.S. S. R. would maintain a friendly attitude vis-a-vis Poland. He 
stressed that he was making this declaration on special instructions 
from Moscow. 

Similar assurances were repeated by the Soviet Ambassador in 
Warsaw, Nicolai Sharonov, until the first days of the war. Rumors 
of alleged conversations between Russia and Germany were flatly 
denied by Soviet diplomats abroad, amongst others by Mr. G. Astak- 
hov, Counselor and Chargé d’Affaires of the Soviet Embassy in 
Berlin, whose active role in | the secret parleys was, later on, disclosed, 
IT met him occasionally in my capacity of Polish Aesnanaiine in 
Berlin. 

In view of Hitler’s menacing attitude, France and Great Britain 
undertook negotiations with the Soviet Government for a pact of 
mutual assistance destined to stem his aggressive designs. These 
conversations dragged on for months during the summer without 
definite results. New demands were continuously brought forward, 
including territorial claims in eastern Europe. 

Parallel with these conversations most secret approaches were made 
by Soviet Russia in Berlin. Already Stalin’s speech at the 18th party 
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congress in March 1939, was the first indication of his change of atti- 
tude toward Hitler. A month later, when the tension flared up, the 
Soviet Ambassador in Berlin made his first official overture on April 
the 17th, followed by other approaches. The outcome of these con- 
fidential negotiations was the nonaggression pact of August the 23d, 
1939, signed in Moscow by Ribbentrop and Molotov. A confidential 
annex, revealed only after the war at Nurnberg, drew a line of spheres 
of interest between Germany and Soviet Russia through the Baltic 
countries, Poland, and Rumania. 

The W estern Powers were doublecrossed, Poland partitioned along 
the rivers Narew, Vistula, and San, but Soviet aggressive aims, care- 
fully concealed for long years within the walls of the Kremlin were 
fulfilled. For her neutral and benevolent attitude in Hitler’s con- 
flict with Poland and the Western Powers—Russia had been paid off 
by a large share of spoils in Central and Eastern Europe. She ex- 
pected now to sit on the fence and watch the deadly struggle between 
the capitalist powers awaiting the moment of their exhaustion to 
appear in her dominating role in Europe. 

On September 17, 1939, while the Polish forces were engaged in a 
desperate fight against overwhelming Nazi onslaught, the Polish Am- 
bassador in Moscow, Mr. Grzybowski, was called at 3 a. m. to the 
Soviet Foreign Office, and handed a note, signed by Mr. Molotoy 
announcing that Soviet troops had been ordered to cross the Polis h 
border. This dramatic interview of the Polish envoy with Mr. 
Potemkin can best be described by Mr. Grzybowski himself when he 
appears before the committee, 

So close were the relations between Hitler and Stalin at this junc- 
ture that even the wording of the note, which had to give a motive for 
the entry of Soviet troops on Polish soil, was beforehand discussed at 
length between Molotov and the German Ambassador, Count 
Schulenburg. 

In a subsequent treaty, signed in Moscow on September 28, 1939, 
by Ribbentrop and Molotov, certain territorial adjustments were made 
to the secret protocol of August 23, 1939. Lithuania was thus joined 
to the Soviet sphere of interests, whereas parts of the Warsaw district 
and the district of Lublin passed under German occupation. 

The conspiracy Soviet Russia entered with Nazi Germany in divid- 
ing secretly Poland and other countries into zones of a al inter- 
tsts, as well as the invasion of Poland, on September 17, 1939, were 
flagrant breaches of all the bilateral and raltilateral agreements 
enumerated above. It was also an unequivocal violation of the Cha 
ter of the League of Nations, to which Soviet Russia had adhered in 
1934. 

It thus became evident that the series of pacts Soviet Russia had 
concluded with her western neighbors were merely tools of camouflage 
serving a much advertized Communist propaganda of peaceful coex- 
istence. 

In his speech delivered to the Supreme Council of the U. S. S. R., 
on October 31, 1939, Foreign Commissar and Premier Molotov de- 
clared : 


One swift blow to Poland, first by the German Army and then by the Red Army 
and nothing was left of this ugly offspring of Versailles. 

The Polish territory seized by Soviet Russia, as a result of the Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov agreement, covered 77,620 square miles with a popu- 
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lation of 13,191,000 people. Supported by their pact with Hitler and 
owing to the war between the Western Powers and Germany, the So- 
viets felt free to impose on the conquered populations their rule of 
terror and oppression with brutal display of force. All measures were 
taken in complete disregard to the rules of international law and ethics 
and carried out with striking rapidity. 

The characteristic features of Soviet methods in Poland were liqui- 
dation of local administration, of political parties and all non-Com- 
munist organizations, Polish, Ukrainian, and Jewish alike; annexa- 
tions of those territories into Soviet republics under the cover of fake 
elections to national assemblies; imposing on Polish citizens of So- 
viet citizenship without right of option and recruitment to the Red 
Army; looting of public and private property, confiscations and eco- 
nomic exploitation. Mass deportations to Russia exceeding 114 mil- 
lion people. The majority of the deported were arrested, sent to 
places of forcible detention, to labor camps or prisons. 

The Polish Government in exile, which after the occupation of 
Poland resided first in France, and then, since June 1940, in Great 
Britain, lodged with the Allied and neutral governments protests 
against all these violations of international law. The diplomatic 
notes are recorded and can be supplied to the committee. 

During the whole time of Nazi-Soviet cooperation Gestapo and 
GPU worked hand in hand, suppressing every patriotic move among 
the population. Nevertheless, already at that time the Polish under- 
areal assisted the Allied war effort in disturbing transports of raw 
materials, sent from Russia through Poland to Germany destined to 
support her war potential. 

The fate of the POW captured by the Russian Army, during the ad- 
vance on Poland, has been the subject of extensive investigation on 
behalf of the select committee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives with an aim to establish the guilt for the Katyn massacre. 
This committee unanimously concluded that the Soviet NK WD com- 
mitted the mass murder of 4,143 Polish officers and intellectual lead- 
ers in the Katyn Forest near Smolensk, in the spring of 1940. 

The rest of the 15,000 missing officers—those interned at Starobielsk 
and Ostaszkow—were, in the opinion of the select committee, executed 
ina similar brutal manner. This crime against humanity perpetrated 
in order to deprive the Polish Nation of her intellectual class, had 
far-reaching political consequences. 

On June 22, 1941, Hitler attacked Russia. 

By that time Poles had learned from tragic experience what Com- 
munist rule meant to the enslaved nations, whereas western democra- 
cies did not yet realize the whole bitter truth. This should be kept 
in mind to understand the exceptionally difficult position of the Polish 
Government in London, when Soviet Russia joined the Western 
Powers as an ally in a war against Germany. 

Gen. W. Sikorski, Prime Minister of the exiled government and 
commander in chief of the Polish forces, fighting under Supreme 
Allied Command in the West, made a daring contribution to the 
Allied cause in concluding, on July 30, 1941, the Polish-Soviet 
agreement. 

By this agreement the U.S. S. R. recognized that the Soviet-German 
treaties of 1939, relative to territorial changes in Poland, had lost 
their validity. The resumption of diplomatic relations was stipu- 
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lated. Both governments undertook to render one another aid and 
support in the war against Hitlerite Germany. It was agreed that 
a Polish army would be formed on the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and General Anders released from the 
Lubianka Prison was appointed by General Sikorski, commander of 
that army. 

An additional protocol provided that—on the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations—the Soviet Government would liberate all Polish 
citizens who were deprived of their freedom, either as prisoners of war 
or on other grounds. 

On the occasion of the signature of this document the British Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Anthony Eden, handed General Sikorski a note 
assuring him of His Majesty's Government do not recognize any terri- 
torial changes which have been effected in Poland since August 1939. 

General Sikorski embared on his new policy toward Soviet Russia 
firmly determined to carry out the July agreement in a friendly spirii 
of cooperation with the Soviet authorities. The releases of the Polish 
deportees in the U.S. S. R. and the formation of a Polish army were 
the main points requir ing early settlement. 

At first the outlook seemed hopeful. The Presidium of the Su 
preme Council of the U. 8S. S. R. issued—on August 12, 1941—a 
formal amnesty decree, and Polish citizens were freed in considerable 
numbers from forced labor camps and prisons. However, as time 
went on, it became apparent that the Soviet authorities still detained 
thousands of deportees, notwithstanding Premier Stalin’s assertion, 
that the amnesty granted to Polish citizens extended to all without 
exception. 

Another complicated problem arose in connection with the neces 
sity of urgent help for Polish citizens who were in appalling physical 
condition, and dispersed throughout Russia could hardly be reached 
and had no means of contact. Notwithstanding repeated promises 
a list of Polish citizens could never be obtained from Soviet authorities. 

Under the prevailing conditions the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshey 
was faced with a tragic situation. 

The first steps undertaken by General Anders to organize Polish 
units met with positive response, and as a result of the discharge of 
Polish soldiers from POW camps the influx of volunteers exceeded 
46,000—after a few months. However, an unexpected cut in equip- 
ment and food rations was a severe blow to the organization of the 
Polish army. The search for the missing Polish officers gave no 
results, and Soviet answers to questions brought forward by General 
Anders and his officers were vague and cast a deepening shadow on 
this tragic riddle. 

Alarmed by these increasing difficulties in the execution of the July 
agreement, General Sikorski, on his own initiative, went to Moscow 
in the first days of December 1941, for a meeting with Stalin. 

On the eve of his arrival on December 1, the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs in reply to a complaint of the Polish 
Embassy that in one of the districts Polish citizens had been con- 
scripted by the Red army, gave the incredible reply that the Soviet 
Government. considered all Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White 
Ruthenian, and Jewish origin, who on November 1 and 2 resided on 
the territories detached at that time from Poland, as Soviet citizeus. 
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The only exception would be made as a special gesture to persons of 
Polish origin. 

This came as a great shock. 

The discrimination on grounds of national origin constituted a 
severe blow to the July agreement, an attempt to reduce Polish pro- 
tection over her nationals and an indirect maneuver to revive terri- 
torial questions coming back to the Ribbentrop-Molotov treaty. 

Yet General Sikorski did not give up hope. 

In his Moscow talks he obtained from Stalin assurances with regard 
to adequate enlargement of the Polish Army on Russian soil, as well 
as promises with regard to relief facilities for the deportees. After 
his departure an agreement was reached establishing rules for the 
activities of the delegates of the Embassy connected with relief work, 
protection of Polish citizens, and issuing of passports. 

At a final banquet when the atmosphere seemed to have turned for 
better, Stalin unexpectedly took up the question of the revision of 
Polish-Soviet frontiers—hinting at some “small alterations.’ 
Sikorski, however, dropped this subject. 

The visit was closed by a joint declaration stressing common aims in 
the pursuit of war against Nazi imperialism. 

The desire of lasting and just peace after the war based on asso- 
ciation of democratic countries in a common system assuring respect 
for international law, was expressed in that declaration too. 

A certain improvement in Polish-Soviet relations due to General 

Sikorski’s visit proved to be short-lived. Already in March contrary 
to Stalin’s previous assurances, given to General Sikorski, a radical 
cut in food rations occurred. It became obvious that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was opposed to the creation of an army of a national and 
sovereign character, which was the case with the Polish forces organ- 
ized in the West. 

General Ander’s personal experiences in Soviet Russia, till the evac- 
uation of his troops to Iran in 1942, are an invaluable source of first- 
hand information with regard to those events. 

The summer of 1942 was marked by a series of hostile moves on 
behalf of the Soviet authorities. The great blow against the Polish 
relief organization was struck at the moment when, thanks to the 
charitable institutions in the United States of America and Great 
Britain, as well as to the aid granted through the lease and lend, sub- 
stantial shipments of relief began to arrive to Russian ports and were 
properly distributed with the assistance of delegates of the Polish 
Embassy. 

Thus the vast Polish relief organization formed in accordance with 
the agreement of December 23, 1941, was disrupted by the NK VD, 
scores of Polish relief workers imprisoned, thousands of Polish citi- 
zens of Jewish faith and of Ukranian and Byelorussian origin were 
rearrested for refusal to accept Soviet passports. Others were forci- 
bly conscripted in the Red army. Extensive Polish diplomatic cor- 
respondence covers those events. 

It was significant that these drastic steps were taken soon after 
Molotov had concluded the 20-year Anglo-Soviet alliance and negoti- 
ated the master lend-lease agreement with the United States. 

The pattern of Soviet duplicity was becoming more and more evi- 
dent, and the pretended respect for international obligations and for 
the rights of smaller nations, was displayed only as long as it served 
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to strengthen the Kremlin’s position with the Western Powers at a 
time when Moscow was threatened by the German onslaught. The 
tide began to change in Russia’s favor. 

In March 1943, German occupation units stationed in the Smolensk 
region discovered mass graves of Polish officers. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, pretending that the Polish Government’s request for an inves- 
tigation by the International Red Cross, was an unfriendly act broke 
off diplomatic relations with the Polish constitutional government. 
This was only a pretext, for the Soviet Government had already far- 
reaching and deceitful plans in store with regard to Poland. 

In spite of official relations between the U. S. S. R. and the Polish 
Government in London, a group of Polish Communists—the so-called 
Union of Polish Patriots—was sponsored by the Soviet Government 
and destined to play an active role at a suitable moment. 

They now came in the forefront, May 12, 1943, soon to be called 
Committee of National Liberation, July 23, 1944, the nucleus of the 
Provisional Government of Poland, formed December 31, 1944. 
Already on May 6, 1943, the formation of the so-called Kosciuszko 
Division, which later became the Rokossowsky army, had been an- 
nounced in Moscow. 

The radio station “Kosciuszko” launched from Moscow its slanderous 
propaganda campaign against the Polish constitutional government 
and the underground of Poland, the latter being organized on a model 
of an underground state, was close ly linked w ith that government. 

I would like to refer, for further information, with regard to events 
which occurred in Polish-Soviet relations, from April 1943 to Sep- 
tember 1946, to the collection of diplomatic documents of the Polish 
Foreign Office in London—715 pages—containing ample correspond- 
ence with the Governments of Great Britain and the United States. 

These documents have not yet been made public, however, I have 
been authorized to state that they are at the disposal of the Baltic 
Committee for study and eventual publication. 

They refer to events which have happened in Poland, shortly before 
and after the Red army crossed the borders of our country, propaganda 
moves, activity of Communist partisans dropped into Poland, dis- 
arming, arresting, and shooting on Moscow’s order of members of 
Polish underground, cynical and shameful attitude of Soviet Govern- 
ment toward the Warsaw rising, methods of imposing a Communist- 
sponsored government on Poland, treacherous luring of 16 Polish 
underground leaders in a pitfall and their show trial in Moscow. 

These documents also describe various steps taken by the Polish 
Government to find a modus vivendi and to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government. They include minutes of the 
Moscow conversations during the visits of the Polish Prime Minister 
and the Polish Foreign Minister to Russia, 30th of July to 10th of 
August 1944 and the 10th to the 22d of October 1944. 

Finally this correspondence makes clear the position of the Polish 
Government in respect to decisions taken at Teheran and Yalta. 

In this connection I would like to close my testimony with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Poland entered the war, as an ally of the western democracies. She 
had formal alliances with France and Great Britain, and became a 
signatory, on January 1, 1942, of the Washington Declaration of the 
United Nations. 

42972—54—pt. 29 
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The Polish Government, residing in London, cooperated closely and 
efficiently with the nations at war with Hitlerite Germany. This 
Government enjoyed full recognition of all governments, including 
neutrals, with the exception of the Axis partners. Polish forces 
fought under Supreme Allied Command in France, Italy, Germany, 
Africa, and took part in Allied air and sea operations. 

At both wartime conferences in Teheran and Yalta vital Polish 
interests were discussed, and decisions taken, namely, severance from 
Poland of her eastern boundaries, without prior consultation with the 
Polish Government, the only authorized spokesman of the Polish 
nation. 

The Yalta agreement sanctioned the imposition on Poland of a 
government focussed on the Communist- -sponsored “Lublin group. 

This lead to the withdrawal of recognition on July 5, 1945, to the 
Polish constitutional Government by the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. 

Whatever perfidious interpretations or applications of the Yalta 
agreement were practiced by the Soviet Government which acted 
“mala fide” from the very beginning, the fundamental error of this 
document consists in the fact that it violates the sovereign rights of, 
and the treaty obligations toward, an allied country whose independ- 
ence thus was sacrificed. 

Therefore this act will never be recognized by the Polish nation. 

The Polish nation today under the most brutal Communist yoke is 
not losing faith in her destiny, convinced that the ideals of justice and 
freedom, so dear to the American Nation, will finally triumph over 
the forces of evil. 

As regards the testimony of the events which are occurring at 
present in Poland, and which have occurred in the past, as I men- 
tioned here, more competent witnesses certainly will give all the 
details, so I will close my remarks with July 5, 1945, the day when 
the recognition was withdrawn to the Polish legal Government, and 
I will not enter into all these details which are much better known to 
the witnesses who have been on the spot during this whole period. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. Mr. McTigue? 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Ambassador you were the Polish Ambassador 
to Berlin at the time of the great doublecross; were you not? 

Mr. Lipski. Yes; I was. 

Mr. McTievr. And I am referring to the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

Mr. Lirsxr. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. At that time I presume you had a great many con- 
versations with Hitler; didn’t you? 

Mr. Lresxr. Yes; I had quite a lot of contacts with the German 
side. I saw Hitler many times during my mission. I also had con- 
tacts with the Russian representatives, naturally, in my capacity as 
Polish Ambassador. 

Mr. McTicve. I suppose during that period your intelligence told 
you that this pact was in the process of being signed ? 

Mr. Liesxr. We had indications of certain conversations going on. 
However, these indications, as I mentioned before, were strongly and 
definitely contradicted by the Russian representatives. 

Mr. McTieve. You had conversations with the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, did you? 
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Mr. Lipski. I had some conversations with the Chargé d’Aflaires, 
because Merekalov was absent since the spring, and the Chargé 
d’Affaires was in fact, as has been revealed in the documents, the man 
who was making all of these secret approaches, and was the most active 
in Berlin. I saw a lot of him, and also my colleagues. 

Now, the attitude of Astakhov was that he strongly denied, in the 
strongest terms, and tried to encourage Poland and other countries to 
resistance against Nazi Germany, and also explained that in case of 
a conflict, as Mr. Potemkin did, vis-a-vis, the Polish Foreign Minister, 
in case of a Polish-German conflic ‘t, Russia would maintain a friendly 
attitude toward us. 

Mr. McTigue. Did you have any personal conversations with Hitler 
on this subject ¢ 

Mr. Lirpsxt. Not with Hitler, because the Polish-German tension 
started early in the spring of 1939, and when the tension came about 
Hitler was, of course, distant, and I used to see mostly his Foreign 
Secretary, or some other of the officials. 

Mr. McTiaue. But the Russian Ambassador kept assuring you right 
along that the Soviet was for a strong independent Poland? 

Mr. Lapsxt. This is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. This great doublecross, this Hitler-Stalin Pact, was 
the proximate cause of the terrible conflagration known as World 
War II? 

Mr. Lreskt. It was certainly one of the greatest political changes 
which occurred at that moment. For my part, I have no doubt, and 
I do not hesitate to say, that this guaranty which Stalin gave to Hitler 
induced him to start the war at once. This can be proved by many 
facts. 

For instance, on the 22d of August, when Ribbentrop was already 
flying to Moscow, and it was dec ided that the pact would be signed, 
Hitler summoned his commanders, he gave them orders for the attack 
fixed originally for the morning of the 26th, and assured them that 
being covered by the pact with Stalin he could risk a war. 

These documents have been revealed during the Nurnberg trials. 

Mr. McTiceur. Did you testify at the Nurnberg trials ? 

Mr. Lipsxr. I did not testify in the first Nurnberg trial, I testified 
at the second trial with regard to the diplomatic activities through an 
affidavit which I presented tothe American counsel. I was in London, 
and I was asked by the American counsel to present my views as to this 
particular matter. 

Mr. McTiaevr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bontn. You take the position that there is no compromise be 
tween right and wrong, is that correct? 

Mr. Lipski. Exactly. 

Mr. Bonty. And you believe that all of the solemn obligations tha 
your nation entered into with both Russia and with Hitler and w ‘th 
other nations in the world, so far as you are concerned, and so far as the 
Polish people are concerned, are the only rightful obligations existing 
today / 

Mr. Liesxt. There is no doubt. We are representing the constitu- 
tional point of view, and we do not accept any forcing of legal acts 
with regard to Poland. That is why we are standing to the obliga- 
tions which were contracted. 
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Mr. Bonin. Prior to World War II, you are basing your case, and 
rightfully so, on the fact, as international law existed at that time, 
that you were legally right and morally right? 

Mr. Lipski. That is so. 

Mr. Bonty. And would you say at this time that any government, 
regardless of what government it might be, cannot rely upon the word 
of Russian dictators, even today ¢ 

Mr. Larsxt. In the light of what has happened, and in the light of 
the Polish case, the one that I tried to explain, there is no doubt to me 
that all obligations were broken, and that the Soviets did not accept 
the fundamental idea which means that if anybody signs a treaty, this 
treaty has to be kept. : 

Mr. Bontn. You know of no treaties that have geen kept so far by 
the Russian Government? They suit their own purpose to interpret 
them as they see fit, and they violate them whenever they so desire to 
violate them. 

Mr. Lrpsxr. They accept the idea, as most of the totalitarians did— 
Hitler, too-—the theory of respecting a treaty as long as it suits them. 

Mr. Bonty. Ambassador, I wish to compliment you for the splendid 
attitude that you have taken. You have made a great contribution 
and a continuing contribution to the freedom and the independence 
of Poland, and I hope you continue, and we will try to-continue along 
with you. 

Mr. Lirsx1. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz of Michigan. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Ambassador, Poland is situated between 
Germany and Russia; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Lipsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And historically, Poland was always very much 
concerned about its relationship between those 2 great powers, with 
those 2 great powers, Germany and Russia, and, as a matter of fact, 
historically Poland had 8 partitions in which Germany, Russia, 
and Austria participated. Previous to 1939 was it not then the policy 
of the Polish Government to maintain peaceful relations with both 
Germany and Russia? 

Mr. Lirsxt. That is so. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the post of Ambassador to Berlin, Germany, 
was one of the most important posts in Poland; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Liesxt. Exactly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What were your instructions so far as main- 
taining peaceful relations with both Germany and Russia? 

Mr. Lirsxt. We had general instructions to observe strictly the two 
nonaggression pacts which we had concluded. The 1932 nonaggres- 
sion pact was signed with Soviet Russia, and the pact with Germany 
was signed on January 26, 1954. 

We took the line that being between these 2 nations, we had the 2 
nonaggression pacts, but did not enter any coalition with one of these 
countries against the other. In other words, we rejected all of the 
Nazi offers to join against Russia, and all of the Russian offers to 
join against Germany. | ' 

We thought that in maintaining this balance, so long as this balance 
could be maintained, there would be peace, and there would be the 
yossibility of, and a contribution to peaceful conditions in Central and 
flere Europe. 
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Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, you made what I think is quite a signifi- 
cant observation, and I would just like to know whether I understood 
you properly. I think you said had it not been for the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop agreement and for the Hitler-Stalin compact, Germany, 
or rather, Hitler, I should say, would never have been able to declare 
war which eventually nearly swallowed the entire world. 

Mr. Lirsxr. May I, in this connection, quote a conversation I had 
with the French Ambassador in Berlin in June 1939. We both had 
definite information that Hitler had asked the two most important 
commanders for advice, General von Brauchitsch, a very difficult 
German name—and another German commander, von Keitel, as to 
what would be the position if Germany went to war with Great 
Britain, France, and Poland, with an insecure situation with regard 
to Russia. In other words, whether they could risk a war or not. 
The answer of the 2 commanding generals was that as for the alter- 
native, Russia being uncertain, plus these 3, a war could not be risked. 
If they had a pact with Russia they could risk a war with Great 
Britain, France, and Poland. In the report, which I have in my 
records, I wrote after this conversation with the French Ambassador 
that I am sure that the only way of preventing, I mean, an attack of 
Hitler against us would be the conclusion of the negotiations which 
were going on between Paris, London, and Moscow at that time. I 
have got in my records this report which I can present to the 
committee. 

Mr. Macnrowticz. I understand that most of the documents to which 
you will refer will be made available to this committee and the Polish 
Government in exile now located in London, of which you are a repre- 
sentative, will cooperate with this committee in furnishing all these 
documents. 

Mr. Liesxt. That is so. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I just want to say this that I am very happy, 
personally, to have you here as a representative of the Government, 
which represents the people of Poland, to — nt the historical facts 
about this, and I sincerely hope that the Government which you 
represent will, some day in the near future, be able to speak officially 
everywhere on behalf of the people of Poland. 

Mr. Lirsxt. Thank you. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bushey? 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Hillings? 

Mr. Hitzres. Mr. Lipski, I notice in your prepared statement you 
used the phrase “modus vivendi.” That has become a phrase that 
has been in the news very much during the past few days, particularly 
with reference to what is going on at Geneva. 

Am I correct in stating that that phrase means that we are hoping 
to develop, at least with those people who use the phrase, that they 
are hoping to develop a way in which the present Communist world 
and the present free world can live together in a sort of peaceful co- 
existence? Is that the use of it ? 

Mr. Liesxt. In my quoting the phrase “modus vivendi” it was rather 
restricted to the difficulties we had with Soviet Russia at that time 
in two points. One, the protection of our nationals and, second, the 
question of the Polish Army in Russia. Probably modus vivendi was 
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used here in too extensive a way. It should have been restricted to 
these two special problems—I mean, to find an issue. I wanted to say 
my idea was to find an issue in those two problems which were of 
urgency because one had to protect the Polish people who were in 
desperate conditions in Russia and, on the other lead. something had 
to be done with the Polish Army which was formed on Russian soil. 

Mr. Hitzines. Then would you say this is correct that every effort 
that has been made in the past to work out some sort of peaceful 
coexistence with the Soviet has not been successful ¢ 

Mr. Lipski. Yes; I am quite definite on that because I firmly believe 
that guiding principles of a moral nature are decisive principles in 
international life of nations. If these principles are lacking, my 
experience has shown me that there are no good results with all these 
agreements if they are not based on international ethics and morale. 
The same happened with Hitler. I had quite a good insight for 6 
years, being Ambassador in Berlin, and I followed up the whole thing. 
T am speaking here as somebody who worked on these matters very 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Hitirnes. I presume there were many in Poland, prior to the 
outbreak of World War II, prior to the Russian oce upation of eastern 
Poland and even after that time, you did advocate in all sincerity a 
program of peaceful coexistence; is that correct? 

Mr. Lirskt. There is no doubt, and I was close to General Sikorski 
at that time, the Polish leader. He was representing the whole of 
Poland in those days. He sincerely wanted to come to an agreement. 
Of course, he understood that there was a war going on and he wanted 
to make a great contribution to the Allied cause, and I know it because 
I saw the man very often in his headquarters. 

Mr. Hires. And there are people in the United States today, as 
well as in the other free nations of the world, who, in all sincerity 
really advocate peaceful coexistence. 

Mr. Lipski. Yes; but in those days I must say that we hadn’t had 
all the experience and we didn’t know the whole bitter truth which 
we have learned since. After all, don’t forget that it was a time of 
war, and, anyhow, there was a war going on, and in those years 
Sikorski had to find some solution—I mean, he was pressed by the 

sritish Government. He was advised by the United States Govern- 
ment, I mean, to cooperate in a common war against Hitlerite Ger- 
many. So he did his best. 

Mr. Hixurnes. In light of all that experience, do you think that 
there is any real possibility today under the present conditions and 
with the leaders of the Kremlin in their present frame of mind that 
we can really live in peaceful coexistence with the Communists / 

Mr. Liesxt. I do not see a possibility of peaceful coexistence as long 
as the whole line of division of the world is based on immoral acts. 

Mr. Hizures. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan? 

Mr. FeigHan. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Ambassador, I want to thank you for your 
splendid statement here today. You have added a great contribution 
to our record, and as you know, our proceedings are being recorded 
on the Voice of America. I think it well to point out that here in 
the city of Chicago, a city where there are hundreds of thousands of 
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Americans of Polish extraction, there is a great bond of sympathy 
between us, particularly between the Polish-American people and the 
suffering people of Poland, and that we all hope for their freedom in 
the not too distant future. ‘Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Lirskt. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for the words 
which you have spoken, and I can assure you that we very highlv 
appreciate the work of this committee, the work which goes on the 
lines of promoting the principles of justice and freedom for the 
enslaved nations. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersren. Next, Mr. Baginski. Mr. Karski, you have already 
been sworn as an interpreter? 

Mr. Karskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Baginski, will you raise your right hand? You 
do solemnly swear you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Bacrnskt. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF KAZIMIERZ BAGINSKI (THROUGH AN 
INTERPRETER) 


Mr. Kersren. Mr. Counsel, will you proceed to examine the 
witness ? 

Mr. McTicur. Will you please state your name and address for 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Bagtnskt. Kazimierz Baginski. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you born in Poland? 

Mr. Baainsxt. In Warsaw. 

Mr. McTieur. In what year? 

Mr. Baernsxt. 1890. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Baginski, you were one of the most prominent 
peasant leaders in Poland. You were active in Polish political life 
for over a half century. You spent the war years in Poland oecupy- 
ing the highest positions in the Polish underground movement. In 
March 1945 you were arrested by the Soviet authorities with 15 other 
Polish leaders and transported to Moscow and tried in the famous 
show trial and condemned. You were later released, and again took 
a part in the anti-Communist activities in Poland in the years 1946 
to 1947. In 1947 you escaped from Poland. 

Mr. Baernsxt. I want to = a correction. I am active in the 
Polish political life only for 45 years, and I do not consider myself 
as the most BRE nt leader of the Polish Peasant Party. 

Mr. McTicur. I said one of the most prominent. 

I know that you have a great deal of evidence to submit to this 
committee, Mr. Baginski, because of your prominent and long activity 
in the life of Poland. I am going to ask that you submit to this 
committee any statement—in statement form the evidence which you 
have, except evidence pertaining to your arrest and trial in Moscow 
which I am going to ask that you give for the record here. 

Mr. Kersten. I will state that we have here a ver y important wit- 
ness, and the events to which he is about to testify are of great im- 
portance and of high significance in this hearing, and I wish you 
would tell the witness that, Mr. Translator. 
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Mr. McTicur. Before beginning, Mr. Baginski, isn’t it true that 
you and one other person or individual are the only living members 
of the 15 Polish underground leaders who were tried and condemned 
in Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Baernskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Baginski, will you begin with the story of your 
arrest in March of 1945 by the Soviet authorities, and your transport 
to Moscow and tell us the story from that time to the time of your 
release. 

Mr. Baainsk1. At the beginning of March 1945 I was asked by the 
Vice Prime Minister of the Polish Government-in-exile—and his posi- 
tion was the delegate and the head of all the Polish underground 
movement in Poland—to advise him what should he do, in the siiua- 
tion which I am going to describe. I was, at that time, the vice chair- 
man of the Polish underground parliament and representative of the 
Polish Peasant Party. Mr. Jankowski, the delegate of the Polish 
Government and the head of the underground movement showed me 
the letter which he received from Colonel Piemionov, the representa- 
tive of the staff of Marshal Zukov. 

In this letter Colonel Piemionov asked for a meeting in order to 
clarify the situation which existed at that time between the Polish 
underground movement and the Soviet Army. This letter was re- 
ceived by Mr. Jankowski in a conspiratorial way as it was the custom 
at that time. At the end of the letter there was assurance of Colonel 
Piemionov that this meeting would be absolutely safe for Mr. Jankow- 
ski and that he gives him his word of honor to this respect. It was 
after Yalta, and we were in an extremely difficult situation. Vice 
Prime Minister Jankowski decided to go to the meeting. A few days 
later the Polish Peasant Party received the same invitation. Since 
I was its spokesman, I decided also to go. The subject of conversa- 
tion between Vice Prime Minister Jankowski and Colonel Piemionov 
will be exactly the subject of my conversations in which two other 
leaders took part. 

Colonel Piemionov stated that there were several cases of unfriendly 
acts committed against the Red army on the part of the Polish under- 
ground. He stated also that the Polish underground army as well 
as the military forces of the Polish underground Peasant Party did 
not give up arms—did not deliver arms to the Soviet Red army. I 
answered him that I do not know about such facts; we did not receive 
any instructions to act against the Redarmy. But I know that several 
Polish cities and towns were liberated by the Polish underground 
forces and by the Red army, such as Wilno, Kowel, Lublin, and Lwow. 

The next accusation by Colonel Piemionov was that we, the under- 
ground authorities, informed the world through the Polish Govern- 
ment in London, in a slanderous way—about abuses supposedly com- 
mitted in Poland by the Red army. I answered him as to this accusa- 
tion that many of the Polish underground military detachments who 
helped the Soviets in the military campaign were seized by the Red 
army, arrested, and sent to Russia. I also told him in response that 
we informed, indeed, our Government in London, which is our author- 
ity about it, through radio. We have radios—because such was also 
one of his accusations, since it is a normal way of communication for 
us, but that the information which we give by radio to the Polish 
Government in London is true and correct, not false. I said that the 
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fact to be in communication with the Polish Government in London, 
could not be considered by Colonel Piemionov as a crime since he pro- 
posed, himself, that afternoon conversations in the headquarters of 
Marshal Zukov. after which we were to proceed to London to get in 
touch with the Polish Government. And he, himself, Colonel Piemio- 
nov, proposed to us that he would give us a plant, that once we talk 
to Marshal Zukov, this plane will transp’ rt us to London for the con- 
versations with the Polish Government. 

At the beginning of the conversation, I asked Colonel Piemionov in 
what capacity does he speak to us. I asked him does he speak, by any 
chance, in the name of the Council of Ambassadors which was set up 
in Yalta—Harriman, Kerr, and Molotov, and if not, in what capacity 
does he speak. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise a point. I 
notice that this account is quite lengthy and it is very important, but 
I am just wondering, Mr. Chairman, wouldn't it be “possible to have 
the witness give as an exhibit the entire account of the matter, and 
just hit the highlights now in order to give all of us an opportunity 
to ask a few questions. Some of us may have to leave about 5 o’clock 
so that probably the witness could give in writing a complete summary 
of all the details, but in his testimony now just give the important 
ponts so as to give us an opportunity ‘to hear the entire testimony. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, I think it is important that we have the entire 
statement, and I think it can be submitted in the record as you suggest, 
so, therefore, Mr. Interpreter, will you tell the witness that we will 
incorporate his entire statement with all of these details. We now 
want to get right down to, as I understand it this is the trial in Mos- 
cow ? 

Mr. McTiaeur. Yes, the trial in Moscow. 

Mr. Kersten. Have him tell us briefly how he got there and have 
him tell us about this trial, and prepare an exhibit for the rest. 

Tell him that a number of us may have some questions to ask him 
afterward. 

Mr. McTicur. What we want now from Mr. Baginski is just the 
high spots of what happened at the Moscow trial. 

The Inrerprerer. May I make a statement. The witness wants to 
speak in longer paragraphs because it would also help me to relate it. 
I think I will be able to interpret even his longer paragraphs because 
I am very well acquainted and was briefed yesterday on this point. 

Mr. Kersten. Very well. 

Mr. Bactnsxt. On the 25th of March 1945 there was an extremely 
important meeting. All the underground parliament and _ the 
commander in chief of the underground army were present. The 
subject of discussion was should we or should we not go to the conver- 

sations proposed by the Soviet military authorities. 

Mr. Kersten. Let me ask him ¢ a few questions. Did you go to 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Baarnsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. When? What date? 

Mr. Baernsxr. March 30, 1945. 

Mr. Kersten. Just before you went on that date, had it been 
decided by the underground government that you and others should 
go? 

Mr. Baartnskt. Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. Now, tell us what happened when you got to Moscow. 

Mr. Bacrnsxr. I will speak about the first contact w ith the investi- 
gating officer. My first question was on what basis I, as a citizen of 
another country, found myself in jail. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you arrested in Moscow ? 

Mr. Baginski. From the moment we left Warsaw in the Soviet 
plane in order to proceed to the headquarters of Marshal Zukov, we 
found out that we were going to Moscow. So when I was in jail and 
asked this question, the Soviet officer answered me that there is an 
agreement between the Soviet Government and the Polish acting 
authorities in Poland that they can arrest any Pole they want. I 
answered him that it is, indeed, a very strange Polish Government 
which is making this kind of agreement. I asked him if by any 
chance the Americans would enter the Soviet territory, would the 
Soviet Government make the same kind of agreement with the Ameri- 
cans that the Americans could arrest Soviet citizens. There was no 
answer. 

The first conversations were very kind, and he told me that accord- 
ing to the Soviet custom, the best atmosphere for this kind of conver- 
sation is at night. 

At the beginning his questions were rather mild. He asked why 
didn’t we recognize the Lublin authority, and he told me that in this 
Lublin government there are very many prominent people like Bierut. 
I told him that he is completely unknown in Poland, this Bierut. 

He also asked me why we, as the Polish peasants, do not recognize 
the new authorities of the Polish Peasant Parties. One of them was 
Kotek-Agroszewski. 

Mr. Kersten. Just one moment. We are having the details of this 
conversation now, and I am not sure that we understand where it 
was or what reference it has to this trial. 

The Inrerrrerer. May I say I was briefed by Mr. Baginski yester- 
day for 1 hour so I know this subject very well. This conversation 
took place in jail, in Moscow, after they were transferred by force 
from Warsaw, and the officer is a Soviet official, probably an NKVD 
man. 

Mr. Bacrnsxt. Those supposedly important peasant leaders who 
were in the Communist-sponsored government—one was this Kotek- 
Agroszewski, the name mentioned before—a man without any import- 
ance. He became Minister of Interior and the chairman of our 
Peasant Party—of course, from the nomination of the Lublin Com- 
munist authorities. 

The second supposed prominent Polish peasant leader was Czech- 
owski who was just a small man, also without any importance. 

Mr. Kersten. Are these the names of people who were in the 
Polish Communist government that he has given us? 

Mr. BaGrnskt. People appointed by the Lublin government as 
their leaders of the newly founded Polish Peasant Party. 

Mr. Kersten. I see. 

Mr. Baetnskr. In order to confuse the Polish people. 

Now, the preparation for the trial was the investigation, and I 
would like to say a few words about the investigation in jail; 70 days. 
I had 120 summons to testify; from time to time 3 times a day, and 
most of the time during the night. The accusations had all kinds of 
characteristics, from kindness and courtesy to the most brutal. How- 
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ever, they did not beat me physically. For instance, at a certain 
moment, ‘the officer tells me that in the Soviet Union to be in jail is 
not humiliating; great prominent soldiers like Marshal Zukov were 
also in jail—it doesn’t. mean anything. Some other time he would 
say, “I’m sure that one day I will report to you in Warsaw as to a 
member of the Polish Government.” Some other time he would tell 
me that the crimes for which I was accused will result in the death 
sentence. Some other time he would tell me that if I will not confess 
to him, perhaps I will confess to somebody else in the cellar which 
meant torture. 

The conditions in jail, and this must be said, are always such that 
the prisoner, once he gets out, and testifies to the judge, he will be 
aieibotohe prepared to say whatever the judge wants him to say. 

I want to stress that in my life I was in many prisons, in 10 prisons— 
in Austria, Poland, and Russia, and I have had experience in this field 
and I never saw any prison as effective as the Soviet prison where 
the mind would be prepared to testify whatever they wanted to hear. 
Most of these investigations occurred during the night after a short 
sleep when one is tired and confused. The food, for instance, r anged 
from the most unhealthy, dirty, uneatable to the most luxurious; for 
instance, caviar. Just before the trial, for several days, I was fed 
with very luxurious food in order to look well during the trial. 

The jail regulations do not allow you to sleep duri ing the day and 
most of the conversations are during the night. Of course, finally, 
you are broken. They will wake you up often during the night on 
the basis that you hold your hands not in a proper way. 

During the day, for instance, after long silence, you will hear sud- 
denly an uproar of motors, terrifying motors. Everyone knows in 
jail, that it is customary that such motors work when they torture 
prisoners. Consequently, you think any moment you will be taken 
to the cellar and tortured. So it is not strange that although there is 
no physical torture, the prisoners will finally be broken before they 
go to the judge. 

As for me, for instance, the officer wanted to know at least one 
thing: That the information sent to London concerning the Soviet 
Army was slanderous. For one week he concentrated only on this 
point, giving me, every time, a paper to sign, a paper with a text 
written by him relating things which I did not testify. The method 
is that you sign some kind of compromise on a little point. Then 
they continue with another little point. Finally. the prisoner is com- 
pletely confused, and exhausted with a lost mind and he will sign a 
paper. Then they will repeat the procedure and finally suddenly one 
day they will present him with the collection of those papers and he will 
discover with terror that he confessed to many small things which to- 
gether formed very grave abuses. 

I don’t want to go into the indictment at Moscow. I want to say 
that all the criticism and accusations of Colonel Piemionov made in 
Warsaw were repeated, this time, of course, as an official indictment. * 

The first point of the indictment in Moscow was that we were carry- 
ing anti-Soviet diversional activities and. in a way, also anti-American 
and anti-British, and we were helping the Germans. Of course, we 
realized that the purpose was to compromise us in the eyes of the Poles, 
to liquidate us as the future authorities: to compromise the Polish 
Government in London as it was done before at Yalta. 
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They wanted to create an impression among the Poles that Poles are 
abandoned; that Poland is alone; that Poland was given to the Soviet 
Union in spite of Polish sacrifices during the war. 

Mr. Kersten. Just one moment. How many days was this trial? 

Mr. Baarnsxt. Three days. 

Mr. Kersten. How many people were tried at this trial ? 

Mr. Baetnsx1. Fifteen. 

Mr. Kersten. From those 15, you and 1 other finally escaped, is that 
right? Just one minute. I want to know whether you and another 
escaped. 

The Inrerpreter. Two of them. 

Mr. Kersten. Who was the other? 

Mr. Baernsxti. Mr. Stypulkowski. He is in London. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you know what happened to the other 13? Answer 
yes orno. Do you know? 

Mr. Baernski. Yes, in general I know. 

Mr. Kersten. What happened to them ? 

Mr. Baernsxi. Vice Prime Minister Jankowski was supposed to be 
freed the last year and we don’t know what happened to him. Three 
members of the cabinet were convicted for 5 years and were supposed 
to be free, were never found; probably they do not live. They are 
dead. Seven others were freed, rearrested, and some of them are 
dead. Two were 80-year-old men, who are free in Poland. Two of us 
are free, myself and Stypulkowski, who is in London. 

I want to make two statements. The first one, I appeal to you, to 
this committee, to do everything in your power to find out what hap- 
pened to these prisoners, to help them in any way you can. Secondly, 
I want to thank Congressman Machrowicz for his efforts in this direc- 
tion which he did before. 

Mr. McTievr. What was your sentence, Mr. Baginski? 

Mr. Bagtnski. One year. 

Mr. McTicur. After you served the year, were you then released and 
returned to Poland? 

Mr. Bacrnsxt. Yes, I returned to Poland with two other prisoners. 
We were rearrested in Poland for 1 day and released again. 

Mr. McTicvuer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. What was the actual offense that you were charged 
with? 

Mr. Baarnsxt. I was accused of collaboration with the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London, and with the Polish underground, both offenses 
considered by the judge as a crime. 

Mr. Bonty. With that charge, eventually you were transported to 

Russia and tried or were you tried right in Poland ? 

Mr. Baatnsxt. All the time in Moscow. 

Mr. Bontn. All the time in Moscow? 

Mr. Baarnsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Bont. It was the same pattern that we heard other witnesses 
testify—that they would not permit them to sleep during the night, 
continuously questioning them, and then would not permit them to 
sleep during the day. 

Mr. Baarnskt. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. So it is the same identical pattern that they had been 
following consistently in all the Iron Curtain countries, to break down 
witnesses before they appeared at the trial of their case. 
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Mr. Baernsgr. Yes. 

Mr. Bonrn. Do you know what the attitude is of the Russian dic- 
tators toward the White Russian, the Ukrainians, Poles, and other 
classes of people ¢ 

Mr. Baatnsk1. In my mind, the same attitude as the attitude toward 
the Polish nation; it iscriminal. I saw it in 1939 when I found myself 
in Soviet-dominated eastern Poland. 

I will give you an example. In 1939, in the village in which I was 
living, in the eastern part of Poland, two NK VD men were assigned. 
They made responsible the entire village for their safety. Forty 
men—lI was one of them—we had to guard them day and night with 
sticks so that nobody would harm them; so that nobody would attack 
them. We were responsible for their safety. This was what the 
Soviet Union brought to those people, and to the Ukrainians whom 
they were supposedly liberating. 

Mr. Bontn. How was it that you were able to get out of Poland some 
time in 1946 or 1947? 

Mr. Baarinsx1. I learned that I was threatened with arrest. I had 
been rearrested again. I decided to flee Poland with my wife who is 
with me. 

Mr. Bontn. In other words, they would never let you rest. 

Mr. Baarnsxt. It didn’t happen only to me but to many others. The 
principle was that all those who had been convicted in Moscow, once 
liberated, they were rearrested in Poland and convicted by the Polish 
authorities again. 

Mr. Bontn. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Baginski, what was the attitude of the Com- 
munists in Poland toward the Jews in Poland? 

Mr. Baarnskt. I saw in 1939 in Luck, with my own eyes, how NK VD 
arrested all the Jews and sent them to Russia. Secondly, after I re- 
turned from Moscow and was appointed as the chief of propaganda 
for the Polish Peasant Party, I saw many instances of anti-Semitism, 
of pogroms, and anti-Semitic provocations submitted by the Soviet 
authorities. 

For instance, in 1946 in Poland, we, the Polish Peasant Party, re- 
ceived a communication from the Jewish National Committee about 
the police and anti-Semitic provocation in Kielce where anti-Semitic 
pogroms took place. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was this same attitude that the Communists took 
toward Jews—does that also apply to other racial minorities like the 
Ukrainians? Were they also subject to the same sort of treatment? 

Mr. Baernskt. Yes; in general, the same attitude. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey? 

Mr. Bussey. During the war period, what was the average number 
of people that were occupied in the Polish underground ? 

Mr. Baarnskti. This is a very difficult question. There were millions 
of sympathizers connected directly or indirectly with the underground 
movement. ‘Those who were organized in strictly military groups, 
the underground army, and the Polish Peasant Party, and military 
detachments—only these 2 groups—around 300,000 people. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Feighan? 
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Mr. Ferenan. Mr. Baginski, you refer to your treatment while 
spending 70 days in jail in Moscow before the trial. Do you consider 
that their treatment, the treatment by the Soviets of you, broke you 
just as it did practically éveryone else? 

Mr. Baernsk1. That is a difficult question. I don’t feel that I was 
broken in Moscow. Perhaps I had physical endurance stronger than 
others. Probably they did not apply to us all the terror which they 
would apply to others. I want to make a statement that if a prisoner 
confesses to any crimes it shouldn’t be held against him; it shouldn’t 
since Soviet methods can break practically anyone who is in their 
power. 

Mr. Friaguan. May I ask, you are familiar with a person named 
Wasilewska with whom there were conversations with Stalin? 

Mr. Baernski. Yes. 

Mr. Feicuan. I wonder if you would, as briefly as possible, give a 
short résumé of those conversations and the import thereof. 

Mr. Baernskt. As you learned yesterday, in 1939 there were mass 
deportations to the Soviet Union. Mrs. Wasilewska was a deputy to 
the Soviet-sponsored parliament in the eastern part of Poland. Many 
people implored, begged her to intervene on Poland’s behalf to the 
Soviet authorities. She didn’t want to do it. But she said she was 
going to Moscow and then would speak about Soviet abuses in Poland. 
After she returned, she told several people in whom she had confidence 
that she saw Stalin, that she spoke to Stalin. Stalin told her that he 
didn’t know anything about it, that, probably, if those things exist, 
they are abuses of the local authorities and, probably, Ukranian na- 
tionalist circles who, this way, want to compromise the Soviet Union 
in the eyes of the Polish population. According to Wasilewska, 
Stalin promised to help. He never helped, and it was of no conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Fricuan. What was the official explanation, if any, of these 
mass deportations from Poland to Siberia or to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Bacrnsxr. There was no justification for such acts. It does not 
occur in the Soviet Union to work in this way. These were just ad- 
ministrative measures which usually are not even mentioned or publi- 
cized, 

Mr. Feianan. In other words, they give no official recognition or 
explanation ? 

Mr. Baarnskr. Correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings? 

Mr. Hitrtes. Since your coming to America, Mr. Baginski, has it 
been your feeling that the American people are sufficiently aware of 
the dangers of the Communist conspiracy ? 

Mr. Baatnsxt. I have been here 7 years. Seven years ago it was 
bad—the American people did not realize the Communist danger. 
Now it is much better. 

Mr. Hires. Do you think the American people are still too 
complacent about the threat of communism ? , 

Mr. Baarnsxt. Decidedly, yes; but I must add that Americans of 
Polish descent are particularly aware since there are no Communists, 
in general among them. Thirty-two years ago I was here as a member 
of the Polish Parliament, and I visited 100 American cities, and 
throughout my whole trip, a hundred cities, 1 never met 1 Commu- 
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nist in 100 meetings which I addressed—I never met 1 American of 
Polish descent who was a Communist. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Do you think it would help in awakening the Ameri- 
can people to the danger, and would help meeting the problem if the 
Congress of the United States outlawed the Communist Party? 

Mr. Baetinsk1. This is a very complicated matter, and I do not feel 
qualified to give even advice to the American Congress on such a 
grave matter. 

Mr. Hitiines. Let me just add this question in view of that answer. 

Do you think it would have helped in Poland, perhaps, and in other 
countries now behind the Iron Curtain if steps had been taken to out- 
law the Communist Party when it was beginning to grow in strength? 

Mr. Baarnskt. I think that even more important than the outlawing 
of the Communist Party is action, action against Communist activi- 
ties. As far as the captive countries are concerned, the news of the 
Americans outlawing the Communist Party would be received in the 
best. spirit. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you ever have any dealings with any of the 
Soviets in which Malenkov was present? 

Mr. Baatnskt. No. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Baginski. You have told about an 
event that shows the Soviet’s ruthlessness with regard to Poland in the 
trial of these 50 Polish leaders. 

Thank you. 

We have one more witness. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr. Kersten. You do solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Madame Wirness. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ANONYMOUS WITNESS 


Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, this witness prefers to be referred 
to as Madame Witness and not have her name revealed because she has 
relatives in Poland. However, she was only 14 years old at the time 
of the Soviet occupation, and as a consequence, does not object to 
having her picture taken. 

Mr. Kersten. Does not object ? 

Mr. McTieur. Does not object. 

Mr. Kersten. Her appearance has changed since that time. 

Mr. McTievur. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. As I understand it, Counsel, you have interviewed 
this witness. You know her true name and you have investigated the 
background of her story. 

Mr. McTicvur. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are satisfied that her testimony will be help- 
ful and credible in this hearing. 

Mr. McTievur. I am, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. I will say this. If anybody happens to know her 
name and divulges it or makes it public or prints it in the newspaper, 
we will consider that as a matter of contempt. We think that is only 
fair for the protection of the witness’ relatives. 

Proceed. 
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Mr. McTicur. Madame Witness, you now live and work in Chicago; 
isn’t that correct ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born in east Poland in 1923; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Madame Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievun. At the time of the Soviet occupation of east Poland 
you were 16 years old; is that correct ? 

Madame Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. During the testimony of Mr. Baginski, Mr. Karski, 
it appeared that he had a statement he wished to submit ? 

Mr. Karskr. No; he is going to submit a written statement covering 
all of his testimony. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us approximately when we can have 
that so we can make arrangements with the reporter ? 

Mr. Karsxt. I understand as soon as he gets the facilities of his 
office in Washington, D. C., for typing and translating. 

Mr. Kersten. We want that in the record. It will have to be in- 
cluded at a later date; probably included in Washington, if that is 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Frieuan. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. All right; please continue. 

Mr. McTievur. Was your father an officer in the Polish Army ? 

Madame Witness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Was your father among the officers who were mur- 
dered at Katyn? 

Madame Wrirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. How do you know that? 

Madame Wirness. I met some friends of my father who had seen 
him in Ostaskov. Then I talked to a Polish officer of the Polish Gov- 
ernment, and they let me see a list, and I found the name of my father. 
Then I talked to very close friends of my father and they told me, too. 

Mr. McTievr. You found out by talking to friends of your father 
that they had identified his body and knew he had been murdered 
at Katyn? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. I want to go back for a moment and clarify the date 
of your birth. What was the date you were born? 

Madame Wrrness. I was born the 31st of August. 

Mr. Kersten. What year? 

Madame Wrrness. 1923. 

Mr. McTicvur. In what year did you go to Russia? 

Madame Wrrness. I went to Russia in 1940, the 12th day of April. 

Mr. McTicvur. You were then over 16. 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born in a town in east Poland, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Madame Witness. When I was 6 months old my parents went to 
eastern Poland. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you go to high school in east Poland in the city 
of Grodno? 

Madame Witness. Yes. 
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Mr. McTicur. Do you remember when the Soviets occupied 
Grodno? 

Madame Wirnrss. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. Were you in high school at the time? 

Madame Wirness. I was in high school at that time when they came 
to Grodno. 

Mr. McTicvr. What happened to the boys who were in high school 
with you at the time the Soviet occupied or first entered Grodno? 

Madame Wirness. When the Soviets occupied Grodno, my boy 
friends in school started to fight the Russians. They were in a mon- 
astery and they shot at them in the monastery. 

Mr. McTiaur. They took the boys out in the monastery yard and shot 
them all? 

Madame Wrrness. They broke the gate and shot them. 

Mr. McTiegur. How many boys did they shoot ‘ 

Madame Wirnrss. There were 18 or 20. 

Mr. McTievr. About 18 or 20? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did they ask anybody to identify the bodies? 

Madame Wirness. They called the mothers of these boys and asked 
them to identify the bodies of their sons. 

Mr. McTieue. Did they require the mothers to bury the bodies? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. So the mothers had to bury their own sons ? 

Madame Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieup. Did there come a time when you as well as your 
mother were arrested by the NK VD? 

Madame Witness. Yes. I was at home. It was 12 o’clock. 

Mr. McTievr. Did they drag you and your mother out of bed? 

Madame Wrrness. Yes. They always arrested 12 o’clock at night, 
never in the daytime, only nighttime. 

Mr. McTieur. Who was in that came, the Soviet soldiers ? 

Madame Wirness. There were 6 Soviet officers and 12 soldiers. 

Mr. McTiaue. Just to arrest you and your mother? 

Madame Wrrwness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you try to escape? 

Madame Wirness. I tried to escape and I escaped. They went to 
the place where I was and they asked this lady where I was. She said 
she didn’t know. 

Mr. McTicur. You were hiding? 

Madame Wrrnrss. Yes. They said to this lady if she does not tell 
where I am they will shoot her or take her to Siberia. 

Mr. McTicue. After you heard that, did you give yourself up? 

Madame Wirness. A half hour after they left. Then I left this 
house, and there was one Ukrainian boy who had seen me and he went 
to the Soviet office and gave the address where Lam. After that, six 
officers with guns came and they asked me why I left the house, that | 
must be a spy. I said I am not, only that I wanted to stay in my 
country, and they said to me do I want to see my father. I said, “Of 
course I want to see my father, but I don’t believe you.” The major 
let the other five officers go and he stayed with me and took me to the 
Soviet office. 

Mr. McTicvur. Were you eventually, then, after that, placed in a 
cattle car for transport to Russia ¢ 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 
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Mr. McTieur. Was your mother with you? 

Madame Wrrness. Yes, and my mother and brothers. 

Mr. McTieur. How many cattle cars were in that train? 

Madame Wirrness. In the beginning there were 10 to 15 which I 
saw. 

Mr. McTicvur. Did they keep adding as they went along toward 
Russia / 

Madame Wirness. Yes. When we left this town, we went to the 
second town, and all the time we were in Poland they put more cars 
on from different towns. 

Mr. McTicvur. Were women only in the car? 

Madame Wirness. No, there were women, children, old people, 
and some boys. 

Mr. McTieur. Was the car sealed ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes, it was locked. 

Mr. McTievur. Did anybody die en route ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes, I saw 1 child and 2 older people; 3 all to- 
gether. 

Mr. McTieur. What did they do to them when they died? 

Madame Wirness. They threw them out the door to the outside. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you taken into Siberia beyond the Ural Moun- 
tains / 

Madame Wirness. I was taken to Kazakstan. 

Mr. McTievre. When you arrived in Kazakstan, after you were taken 
from the train, what did the Soviet assign you to do? 

Madame Wirness. My first work was in a coal mine? 

Mr. McTicur. You were sent to the coal mine ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. What did you have to do in the coal mine? 

Madame Wrrness. I threw coal on the car with a shovel. 

Mr. McTiaur. You shoveled coal into a car? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. What did you after that? What was your second 
job? 

Madame Wrrness. My second job was cutting bricks. 

Mr. McTievr. After you were taken out of the coal mine, you were 
sent to work in a brick factory ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you have another assignment by the Com- 
munists ¢ 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were shoveling in your third job in the 
quarry, did you become sick ? 

Madame Wirness. While I was working in the mine—I got a 
hemorrhage in my throat. I was sick a few days. 

Mr. McTieur. How long were you in Kazakstan ? 

Madame Wirness. Two years and three months. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you eventually released under the terms of 
the amnesty ? 

Madame Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you, as a girl of 16 or 17, mistreated physically ? 

Madame Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. By whom? 
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Madame Wirness. By the assistant of our boss and one engineer. 

Mr. McTicur. They tried to assault you? 

Madame Witness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did they? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvur. Do you remember the story of a family that lived 
across the road from your grandmother ? 

Madame Wrrnesss. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Do you remember your grandmother telling the 
story ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you there when she told the story ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTievue. Do you recall the name of the family who was 
involved ¢ 

Madame Wirness. I don’t remember the name of this family but I 
remember the story. 

Mr. McTicur. The story involved a very well-to-do family who lived 
across the road from your grandmother ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieue. The daughter of this family was a very beautiful 
girl about 17 years old? 

Madame Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Did your grandmother say that 12 Soviet soldiers, 
half of whom were Mongolians, came to this house, and as they 
approached the house the daughter, who was very well known for her 
beauty and athletic prowess, attempted to escape by horseback ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvur. That the daughter was subsequently captured by the 
Soviet troops? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieuer. She was tied to a post, her father was tied to a post 
and her mother was tied to a post? 

Madame Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvur. And she was raped continuously by the Mongolians 
and Soviet soldiers? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. Until she died there on the spot ? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Her father died of a heart attack and her mother 
went insane. 

Madame Witness. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Was that the story that your grandmother told 
you? 

Madame Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 

Mr. Macurowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. We have concluded our hearings in Chicago and we 
will resume hearings Friday morning of this week in New York. 
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Before we adjourn, I think it is advisable, or it is a good thing to 
state that these hearings show the same pattern of Communist aggres- 
sion in Poland as was shown late last year in similar hearings in 
Chicago and elsewhere as occurred in the Baltic States of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania. In New York we will have witnesses who 
will testify as to Communist aggression in other captive nations, and, 
as the hearings progress, it becomes quite clear that the pattern was 
the same all over of ruthless persecution, and extermination of most 
of the best elements. It is because the Communists hold these captive 
nations today that they are able to be a threat to the free world. One 
of the purposes of his committee is to show that their hold upon these 
nations has no basis whatsoever in morality, or law, national or inter- 
national and that the free world should unite in a policy that will 
result in the freedom of these captive nations, and that. as long as the 
Communists hold these nations the world will never be at peace. 
These nations must be free. 

There is one more thing. I would like to state at this time that 
we have word that the Soviet U. N. delegation ratified the Genocide 
Convention late last night. In these 2 days of hearings witnesses have 
given evidence, similar to previous evidence on vast genocide opera- 
tions by the Communists. We would like to know just what kind of 
hyprocisy are the Soviets now practicing, and who do they think 
they are fooling. They have not indicated that they have ever lived 
up to an agreement unless it helped them in their ruthless aggression. 

These hearings are adjourned to New York on Friday of this week. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., ‘Tuesday, May 4, 1954, the hearings in the 
above-entitled matter were adjourned to convene in New York, Friday, 
May 7, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 7, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, House Setecr COMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE ForRCcED 
INCORPORATION OF THE Bautic States Inro rue U.S.S. R., 
New York, N.Y. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment from Chicago, IIl., at 
11:25 a. m., in room 618, United States Court House, Foley Square, 
New York, N. Y., Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, 
presiding. ‘ 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Bonin, Madden, Machrowicz, Feighan 
and Hillings. } 

- Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. This is the resumption of hearings that terminated in 
Chicago earlier this week. On Monday and Tuesday we were in Chi- 
cago and we are commencing hearings today in New York. 

The general purpose of our hearings is, by the testimony of people 
who have lived in Communist countries, to be able to state what it 
means really to live under the Communists, what it means really to be 
taken over by the Communists. 

We have some witnesses here this morning who can tell us some- 
thing about what has happened and what is happening in such na- 
tions as Rumania, and we have witnesses from other countries, Russia, 
and other captive nations. 

Our first witness this morning is Princess Ileana of Rumania. 

Will you please rise and raise your right hand, Princess? 

You do solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth 


and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


Princess Ineana. I do. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCESS ILEANA OF RUMANIA 


Mr. Kersten. Will you give us your full name? 

Princess Ingana. Ileana, Princess of Rumania. 

Mr. Kersten. You area native of Rumania? 

Princess Ineana. I am a native of Rumania. 

Mr. Kersten. You left Rumania when ? 

Princess Inzana. On the 12th of January, 1948. 

Mr. Kersten. And since that time you have been in several coun- 
tries and you now live in the United States, is that correct? 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. When did the Communists take over in Rumania ? 

Princess Ineana. The Russian armies came into Rumania on the 
23d of August, 1944, and the Communist government took over on 
the 6th of March, 1945. 
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Mr. Kersten. Were you in Rumania during this period, therefore, 
from 1944 until the time you left in 1948 ¢ 

Princess ILeana. All the time. 

Mr. Kersren. A period of approximately 4 years. 

Princess Ineana. Nearly 4 years. 

Mr. Kersten. And what month in 1946 was it that the Communist 
government came to power ¢ 

Princess ILEana. The 6th of March, 1945. 

Mr. Kersten. So that you lived under the Communists, then, from 
March 6, 1945 until what date in 1948? 

Princess ILgrana. The 12th of January, 1948. 

Mr. Kersten. Nearly 3 years? 

Princess Ineana. Yes, but actually the Communists had taken over 
before, but it was offic ially the Communist government started in 1945, 
but the Russians were in the country already since August 1944, 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us a little bit what it means to live under 
the Communists ? 

Princess Ineana. Indeed I 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, will you take the witness, please / 

Mr. McTieur. Your mother was Queen Marie of Rumania? 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. And your great great grandmother was Queen Vic- 
toria of England ? 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. You are sister to former King Carol of Rumania? 

Princess Ingeana. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you are the aunt of King Michael of Rumania, 
is that correct ? 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born and educated in Rumania ? 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Did your son attend school in Rumania at the time 
of the Communist take-over ? 

Princess ILeEana. Yes, my son was in military preparatory school, 
the Nicolai Filipescu in Predeal. 

Mr. McTiaur. That was sort of a military preparatory school, 
was it ¢ 

Princess Inkana. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you tell us something about what happened to 
him and what the Communist effect on education in the schools was? 
How old incidentaliy was your son # 

Princess ILkana. Thirteen when he went in; 15 when he left. 

My son was entered into this school, which was an entirely demo- 
cratic organization ; 60 percent of the boys were farmers’ sons. They 
were brought up entirely at the expense of the army and very much in 
the English way of honor system, sports and suc h, besides the usual 
training. 

It was considered to be one of the very best schools that any boy 
could be sent to, and I was very proud that my son was able to get into 
this school. But very soon it came under Communist influence, and 
it was done in the following way: A young officer was brought in who 
tried to get the confidence of the boys by just being their friend, by 
helping them in difficulties that they had, any difficulty between them 
and the faculty, for instance. 
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And once he got the children to open their hearts to him and had 
gained their confidence, he then began asking them family questions 
and their feelings toward the King, their religious attitude, and began 
open discussions with them, organized open discussions in the differ- 
ent classes. 

Finally, these friendly discussions became a class. Finally, this class 
wasn’t held once a week, but once a day, and it was called civic educa- 
tion. And according to the marks that the children got during these 
lessons, it counted 50 percent of all the rest of the marks. 

The attacks against our national feelings, against the King, and 
against religion became very intense. ‘The boys protested against it, 
but the moment they did, they lost everything, because they were 
dropped out of the school as their marks had fallen so low. But 
they couldn’t protest against these classes, because they, themselves, 
had asked for them. 

Afterwards, my son, who had a great friend, who was his room- 
mate, a boy whose father was a factory workman—this boy asked 
him to go for a walk. He said, “Look here, Stefan’”—that is my son’s 
name—*please, will you never speak in front of me of what is hap- 
pening, because I am to train you. Every day I write a report upon 
our conversations.” 

Of course, my son was horrified and asked him why he did this 
thing and how he could do it, and he said, “Well, you see, my father 
is a workman, and we are seven children, and my father would lose 
his job if I didn’t make this report on you.” And, he said, “Of course, 
I could leave part of it out, but I can’t because there is another boy 
in our class who is spying on me, and I do not know who he is.” 

That was just one of the many systems which were used. 

Mr. Kersren. Princess, pardon me if I interrupt at this moment. 
I would like to do something which I neglected to do a moment ago 
to bring out the members of your family. As I understand it, you 
are the mother of six children, is that correct ? 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you give us their names and ages, please ? 

Princess Ineana. Yes, certainly. My eldest son, the one I have 
been speaking about now, is Stefan, who is 22. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that S-t-e-p-h? 

Princess Inbana. S-t-e-f-a-n. 

Mr. Kersten. He is 22? 

Princess Inrana. He is 22 and he is studying at the MIT. 

Mr. Kersten. And your next child? 

Princess Ineana. Maria Ileana. 

Mr. Kersten. And she is? 

Princess ILeana. She is in Europe at this moment. 

Mr. Kersten. And the next child ? 

Princess Ineana. Is Alexandra. She is studying for nursing in 
the New England Baptist Hospital in Boston. 

Mr. Kersten. And the next is? 

Princess Inzana. Dominick, who is at school in North Andover. 

Mr. Kersten. He is how old ? 

Princess Inkana. 17. 

Mr. Kersten. And your next child? 

Princess Inbana. Is Marie Magdalena. She is 14. And Eliza- 
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Mr. Kersten. And Elizabeth is 12? 
Princess ILeana. Elizabeth is 12. 
gens Kersten. Elizabeth and Maria Magdalena are in school, are 
they ¢ 
aes Ineana. In school in Kansas City, at Notre Dame de Sion. 

Mr. Kersten. At a convent school there. 

Mr. McTicur. Referring back to your statement concerning your 
son and his education in Rumania, I think you left off on the note that 
there was a complete system of spying in the school and a complete 
system of reporting. 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. As a consequence of this systeem of spying and 
Communist infiltration into the educational system, what was the re- 
action on the boys? 

Princess Ineana. The boys resisted it with really remarkable 
strength. They would cut out from stamps the King’s head and wear 
it in the buttonhole, until that was forbidden. They organized singing 
of the national songs. The boys resisted it with really remarkable 
force. Some of them, those who were weak, even went as far as com- 
mitting suicide. Two of my son’s classmates committed suicide be- 
cause they could not face the idea of spying on their comrades, nor 
being responsible for the misfortune of their families. 

Mr. McTieur. When did King Carol abdicate? 

Princess Inzana. I think it was in 1940. 

Mr. McTicue. And when did King Michael succeed. 

Princess Ineana. He succeeded immediately upon the abdication 
of his father. 

a! a eee When did Rumania get into the war on the side of the 
llies 

Princess Ineana. On the 23d of August, 1944. 

Mr. McTieur. The Communists took over power in Rumania when ? 

Princess Inzana. On the 5th or 6th of March, 1945. 

Mr. McTicur. When did King Michael abdicate? 

Princess Ingana. On the 30th of January, 1947. 

Mr. McTiever. Can you tell us briefly something about the last days 
of King Michael? 

Princess Ineana. I myself was not in Bucharest when it happened. 
IT had seen the King shortly beforehand on his return from Queen 
Elizabeth’s wedding, then Princess Elizabeth, and shortly before the 
King’s return, I had a visit from Prime Minister Groza who tried in 
a roundabout way to give me the idea to write to my nephew not to 
return. 

Mr. McTicver. Not to return from the wedding? 

Princess Inzana. Not to return from the wedding, that, after all, 
why shouldn’t he take a longer holiday and celebrate his marriage 
abroad? He tried in every way to insinuate how much better it would 
be for him not to come back. 

I tried, then, through the British Embassy to send a message to my 
nephew that that was the tendency of the government, but that the 
people expected him back and wanted him back. 

On the day of his arrival in Bucharest on his return from the 
wedding, I was present at a big concert given in Bucharest and I left 
the concert early, because I was going to meet the King, and the 
demonstration which was made to me then—which was quite clearly 
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not made to me as myself but to me as the aunt of the King—was one 
of the most moving things I have ever : seen, and the courage of those 
people, of both the public : and the musicians, was very great, because 
such demonstrations were forbidden. 

I then drove through empty streets to fetch the King from the 
station, where only the government received him. He was given the 
most chilly of welcomes ; possible, and I happily was able to tell him 
what the real feelings of the people were and that his return had been 
kept secret, and that it wouldn’t have been given in the newspapers, 
but that just the same the people would know ve ry soon that he had 
returned to them. 

Mr. McTicur. Well, was the feeling of the King when he arrived 
at Bucharest that the people had deserted him, what with the empty 
streets ? 

Princess Inrana. That was the impression they tried to give, but 
not the impression which they succeeded to give. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened then? 

Princess Ineana. After that, the King went back to Sinaia, to the 
mountains, where he had his summer home, but where he spent a good 
deal of the winter, too, and I returned to my little village of Braun, 
where I had a hospital. We saw each other for Christmas and every- 
thing seemed, well, not exactly normal, but there wasn’t anything new. 

And it was on the evening of January 30 that I returned home from 
visiting a friend of mine in the village, and as I entered the courtyard 
of the castle, the servant came and he said, “Princess, we have no 
more king.” 

And I couldn’t understand what he was talking about, and I said, 
“What do you mean?’ 

He said, “Go in and listen to the radio.” And then over the radio 
we were informed that the King of his own free will and understand- 
ing the need of his people had renounced his rights to the throne 
and was leaving the country to develop it free from now on. 

Of course, the emotion was very great, and my room got slowly 
filled with people from all sides and the consternation and the despair 
on the face of all was a very sorrowful thing to watch. 

I tried to get in contact with the King and I was not allowed to 
speak to him, which gives you an idea how free we were. Fin: ally, 
I decided, in spite of ‘everything, I would try to meet him and I left 
early in the morning with my son, through the snow, and we drove 
as far as Sinaia, where I was able to go into the palace. 

The guard was still there, but unarmed. And the guard officer told 
me that the guard had been taken over but they had obtained the right 
to still be there when the King returned. 

I sat in the palace there for some time, trying vainly to get in con- 
tact with the King in Bucharest, and when I finally did, he said he was 
driving up to Sinaia, but he advised me to go down to Bucharest myself 
to settle my own problems, and that we w ould meet on the w ay. 

So I drove down, met him on the road. We stopped and we had a 
very short conversation in which he told me that they had forced the 
circumstance upon him, telling him that either he left or they would 
use artillery on the town. That was the same as having put a revolver 
to his head. 

I asked him what he wanted me to do, and he said he couldn’t give 
me any order or advice, because I had children, and I would have to 
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take the course which I thought was the right one, that he had asked 
the government what was to become of myself and my sister, and they 
said we could remain as private citizens if we so chose. 

There we parted. I didn’t see him again until we went to Switzer- 
land. I wasn’t allowed to see him again or to telephone to him, and 
when I reached Bucharest, I found that all my property had been con- 
fiscated. I managed to get a ‘phone back through to Braun to my chil- 
dren and found that they were imprisoned in the castle, that they 
weren't allowed to have any contact with the hospital which was my 
own property, which I had been running for 4 years. 

And then I tried to get in contact with Groza and finally we obtained 
the permission to leave. That is to say, they left it open to me to stay 
or to go, and then I spoke to them and I said I thought that perhaps 
my usefulness had come to an end, which they gre: tly. admitted it had, 
and 10 days after that we left. 

There is only one more incident which I think is of interest, that they 
tried on the Ist of January to have a demonstration of joy that they 
had got rid of all these terrible bloodsuc kers, and the workmen who 
had been hounded to go to dance a dance of j joy stood together and sang 
the national anthem. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was that the Ist of January or the Ist of 
February ? 

Princess Ingana. The Ist of January. 

Mr. McTieur. Who is, or probably better, who was Ana Pauker? 

Princess Inzana. Ana Pauker was a so-called women—lI don’t re- 
member her name before she married. She was married to a man 
called Pauker who was one of Stalin’s intimates, whom she then be- 
trayed, and who was responsible herself for the execution of her hus- 
band. 

She had been a long time in Rumania. She told me she had spent 
at least 9 years of her life in imprisonment for her Communist activi- 
ties. She was certainly the power behind the throne. She didn’t ap- 
pear to be at the head of things when the Communists took over. She 
only came to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at the end of 1947, but 
it was all the same before that she managed everything. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you from time to time have certain conversa- 
tions with Ana Pauker after she rose to power in Rumania under the 
Communist regime ? 

Princess Ineana. I twice had conversation with Ana Pauker. One 
time I was trying to obtain from her permission for the families of 
the war criminals to send packages to those in the prisons and also to 
visit them. 

And we had quite an interesting conversation in which she then 
exposed to me how communism was the thing of the future, why it 
was the thing of the future, and how they were going to get to it, 
and she explained to me that you looked at a country like you looked 
at a field which you wanted to plant with new seed, and therefore 
you had to work it all over and burn everything that was on it and 
then plant new seed. And she said, “Of course this takes a long time. 
Therefore, we have to terrorize the older generations into silence,” 
so that they do not dare to speak to the young ones, and to remember, 
so that the young ones shouldn’t have any memory whatsoever of 
times past, that their minds should be absolutely empty of anything 
but what the Communist regime wanted to plant into it. 
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And that is why, she explained to me, that they had to use torture, 
imprisonment, because I asked her whether she thought she was con- 
vincing anybody. She said she wasn’t interested in convincing any- 
body, that that was a waste of time, that they didn’t try to convince. 
That was a thing, she said, they used only in the so-called free coun- 
tries, but the country which they occupied, they weren't going to be 
bothered with convincing. 

That only obtained silence, so that they could bring up the young 
as they wanted to, and that is what she told me quite clearly they 
proceeded to do, quite indifferent to any kind of human feeling. 

Mr. McTicur. During the course of your conversations with her, did 
she from time to time make any observations with reference to this 
country ¢ 

Princess Ineana. Yes; she did. She explained to me how it was 
going to be a battle that wouldn’t last too long, that they weren't 
worried about A bombs, because they had a much stronger weapon 
within the country themselves, and this was the American people 
themselves, and their industrial systems, especially she went to great 
length to explain to me about the electric systems of America, how 
much America depended upon its electric systems. 

Mr. Kersten. Electric, you say ¢ 

Princess Innana. Electric, yes—and that so much of American life 
turned around on the electric power, and that they would keep a 
series of small strikes going on through all the industry of America, 
just to keep their hands in and to know who the ‘y could count on and 
who not. 

Mr. Kersten. Did she say anything about the desirability of hav- 
ing some kind of control over the electric industr y? 

Princess Inkana. Yes, and she assured me that they had it, but 
that they weren’t going to make any big strikes until the moment 
came, because that would betray them, and that they counted very 
much on immobilizing the whole system, and that they only needed 
to walk in, and then with their usual habits, the »y would then take 
over the key positions and proceed as they had in all the other 
countries. 

Mr. McTievur. The story has been told from time to time that you 
wrote a letter to General Radescu. 

Princess Inmana. | did. 

Mr. McTicur. That it somehow or other fell into the hands of the 
Soviet secret police. 

Princess Ingana. It did; yes. 

Mr. McTicur. What kind of a letter was it and how did it happen 
to fall into their hands? 

Princess Ineana. It happened when General Radescu made his 
famous speech against Ana Pauker, and I had listened to him on the 
radio, and I was so enthusiastic, as many other of my countrymen 
were at the time, that I wrote him a letter congratulating him, that 
he had had the courage to tell the truth and to express what all of us 
were thinking. Unfortunately, he forgot it on his desk in his office 
when he left, and it did come into the hands of the secret police and 
they told me they had it. 

Mr. McTiceur. They more or less held that over your head for the 
remainder of your days in Romania, didn’t they ? 
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Princess Inzana. I suppose you could call it that, if you let them 
hold it over your head. I didn’t. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you identify General Radescu for the sake of 
the record, please ? 

Princess Ingana. Certainly. General Radescu was an officer of the 
Rumanian Army, had been in my mother’s regiment, was my mother’s 
aide-de-camp for 11 years. Then he was military attaché to our 
legation in London, and then he came over to the government in 
Rumania. I couldn't tell you the dates exactly. 

Mr. McTicur. He died here in New York recently, didn’t he? 

Princess Inzana. He died here in New York. 

Mr. McTicur. Have you anything to tell the committee with ref- 
erence to religion in Rumania after ‘the Communist take-over? 

Princess Inrana. Yes. On the surface, religion was allowed to 
continue openly. People went to church. Theoretically, the church 
was free. In reality, it wasn’t. 

The patriarch was nominated, was certainly chosen by them. The 
priests were given the sermons which they had to read. In fact, 
they weren’t allowed to read them before they read them from the 
pulpit. 

But the part that was admirable was the attitude of the people. 
To them, it was important that the church was open and that the sac- 
rament was there, and what the priest said, they just didn’t listen to, 
because they knew he wasn’t speaking of his own free will, but he 
was imposed. 

Those priests who refused to heed it were taken to prison or other- 
wise discredied. In fact, they used two ways of discrediting the 
priests. One was to punish them for not reading the sermon and after 
they did read the sermon, they then showed them up for what fools 
they were and what un-C hristian methods they had used in church. 

They were even obliged to ask for the death of Maniu, of Julius 
Maniu, our great democ ratic leader who is now in prison. 

Mr. McTicur. How do you spell that ? 

Princess IngaNa. M-a-n-i-u—who was the head of the Peasant 
Party, the National Peasant Party, and when he was imprisoned, the 
priests were ordered to preach that we should ask for his death. 

Mr. McTievr. Who is Marshal Antonescu ? 

Princess Inzana. Marshal Antonescu was the military leader and 
dictator during the period from after my brother’s abdication to the 
period of going over to the Allies on the 23d of August, 744. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you know him as well as 

Princess Ingana. I have known him since I was a child. 

Mr. McTievur. What happened to him after he was put out of 
office ? 

Princess Ineana. He was taken over to Russia where he was im- 
prisoned. Also, his wife was taken. I never saw him again, but I 
did see Mrs. Antonescu. 

Mr. McTrevr. Was she imprisoned in Russia ? 

Princess Ineana. She was imprisoned in Russia. She went through 
11 different prisons. She was moved always at night from one place 
to another, and for a period, I believe of 9 months, she was kept in 
one prison where there was absolute silence, where not even the jailers 
spoke to each other. They only used a system of whistles and signs. 
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During this time she tried to commit suicide by cutting her veins. 
Ever since then she was obliged, however cold it was, to sleep with 
her arms outside the blanket and her hands parted. The moment her 
hands drew together in her sleep, they ae her up. Then, when 
she came to Rumania, she was very ill, and she lived more or less the 
life of a prisoner. 

Finally, she was allowed to go to her own house, but she was con- 
sidered dead. Therefore, she had no ration cards and she lived upon 
the bounty of people. 

Mr. McTicue. You are the authoress of two books, is that correct ? 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What are they, for the record ? 

Princess ILeana. The first book I wrote was, I Live Again, which, 
having found life again in America, I told the story of the last— 
from 1944 to °48, trying to give the background of Rumanian history 
and what happened during these 4 years, from the point of view of 
the people more, not the political record, but just exactly as I saw it 
happen. 

And the second book, which is called Hospital of the Queen’s 
Heart, is the story of my little hospital which I built during the war, 
which I ran under the Communists, in spite of the Communists, and 
even with the Communists, and I am just telling the story of my pa- 
tients, the nurses, the doctors, as it was lived every day, on the back- 
ground of the fear of communism—my conversation with Commu- 
nistic patients, my conversation with people who were struggling 
against it, those I hid, a man, for instance, whom we operated on to 
save him from the police, and such like stories—just simply told an 
every-day story of a small hospital in a little valley, struggling 
against the terror of communism. 

“Mr. McTievr. What happened with the hospital eventually ? 

Princess Inzana. The hospital was immediately taken over by the 
state. Already, while I was still there, although theoretically we were 
not to lose our things, they took over my hospital. They forbid any 
of its members to have any contact with the castle where we lived. 
They took down the pictures of my family and the icons which I had 
in every room, and the picture of Stalin was put in its stead. 

Still, I was allowed to say goodby, and when I was there, I took 
the pictures down again and put the others back. What has since 
become of the hospital, I don’t know. 

Mr. McTicur. I have one final question. Have you any informa- 
tion on Ana Pauker? 

Princess Inzana. No. 

Mr. McTieur. Asto what happened to her ? 

Princess Inzana. No, only hearsay. 

Mr. McTicur. What is the hearsay, incidentally ? 

Princess Inzana. Some people say that she is living a private life 
in Bucharest, and the last thing I heard was that they were thinking 
of nominating her as Rumanian Ambassador to Moscow. But I have 
no knowledge ; if this is true or not. 

Mr. McTiavr. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, but Mr. 
Georgescu is here. He has taken the boys out of school at this time to 
appear here before the committee, so that we may record their testi- 
mony. He must get the boys back to school as soon as possible. 
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I wonder if the Princess would be good enough to stand aside for 
the moment, and if the committee would defer questioning until we 
have heard the Georgescu testimony. 

Mr. Kersten. I will say this: The testimony that we have just 
heard is extremely important, and I am sure that each member wishes 
to ask certain questions of you, Princess. Would you mind waiting 
a while so that the Georgescu boys may not be delayed in their return 
to school ¢ 

(Witness temporarily excused. ) 

Mr. Kersten. Peter and Constantin, would you raise your right 
hands, please ¢ 

You and each of you do solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Prerer Grorcescu. Yes. 

ConsTANTIN GrorGescu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. I wish to make this statement at this time: that the 
questioning of these two young men will take place in executive ses- 
sion for reasons of protection to themselves and others. This question- 
ing we anticipate will not take long, perhaps 10 or 15 minutes, and 
later we may be able to make some statement. 

But at this moment, in order to accommodate the boys, we will take 
their statements right now in executive session. That will take about 
10 or 15 minutes. 

We will resume our open session again, I would say about 12:30 
and carry on until probably 1 o’clock anyway. 

(The committee thereupon went into executive session. ) 

Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to order. 

We have heard Mr. Valeriu Georgescu testify in executive session. 
Any statement that Mr. Georgescu wishes to make with regard to this 
testimony will be perfectly satisfactory with the committee, but 
beyond that, the committee will make no comment at this time. 

We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon at 1:10 p. m. an adjournment was taken until 
2:20 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. McTievr. I finished my questioning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bonty. Princess, would you mind telling me what prompted 
Ana Pauker to tell you of the subversive activities in the electrical 
industries in the United States ? 

Princess ILeana. I think she was trying to prove their invincible 
power to me. It was in the course of a conversation in which I asked 
her to explain communism to me, the principles, and why she believed 
that it would succeed. 

Mr. Kersten. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield at 
this point? 

Mr. Bontn. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Kersten. I think it proper to state at this point that Congress 
many times in the several recent Congresses has investigated the Com- 
munist penetration into the electrical industry in this country, specifi- 
rally with regard to the United Electrical Workers, and several com- 
mittees of Congress have found that the United Electrical Workers 
are Communist-dominated, 
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As a matter of fact, the CIO itself found that the UE was Com- 
munist- dominated and for that reason several years ago expelled that 
union, together with several others, from the CIO. It happens that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin was on one of these committees, in 
vestigating the United Electrical Workers, and personally I am con 
vinced that the United Electrical Workers was Communist-dominated, 
for the very reason of gaining a hold upon this segment of the Amer 
ican industry for the purposes of world communism, and we made 
findings to that effect in our report. 

Mr. Bontn. Another question, Princess. You have heard and read 
quite a bit about Communist activities in the United States / 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. And elsewhere in the world. Would you say that these 
activities here in this country are following about the same tactics 
that they used in your country / 

Princess ILEANA. No; I wouldn’t say that they are the same tactics, 
because the situation is different. 

Mr. Bontn. What difference do you see between the two countries? 

Princess Izawa. Well, I will explain. We were an invaded coun 
try, and therefore they could go ahead in quite a different manner and 
force us to accept their principles, while here, it 1s much more 
insidious, 

Mr. Bontn. You feel that it is much more insidious here in this 
country than it was in your country 4 

Princess Ingana. Yes, much. 

Mr. Bontn. That is the reason I ask you. You were there on 
August 23, 1944, when the Russian army came into your country / 

Princess ILeana. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. And then they actually took over your government 
around the 6th of March, 1945? 

Princess Ibgana. Yes. 

Mr. Bonry. And then you lived there under their domination for 
a certain period of time? 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. I think you described to the committee some of the 
activities in the schools and some of the activities in the church, and, 
of course, we do hear of their activities in the schools here, we hear 
of them in the churches, we hear of them in unions, we hear of them 
in Government service. 

So it is actually following the same pattern that they have been fol 
lowing in most of the other countries. 

Princess Ineana. From their point of view, it is the same, yes 

Mr. Bontn. The people that profess to follow this Communist 
Party line are actually traitors to their own cause, don’t you believe 
they are? 

Princess Inzana. I perhaps don’t know enough about this, nor have 
I met any of them here, so as to be able to speak with authority upon 
the subject. I only can say what I know from my own children and 
from their friends here. 

And I think that amongst the young people it is more a question of 
curiosity and their belief that there is a solution in communism to 
many of their problems, I don’t think that they realize that they are 
being treated. 
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Mr. Bonty. The minds of youth, of course, are plastic and they are 
sasily developed into different patterns, or perhaps are forced upon 
them in a subtle manner. 

Princess ILeana. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. I believe that the same pattern is being followed at the 
present time right here in this country. The last question: Do you 
think that there is anything more from a tangible viewpoint that our 
United States Government and the people of ‘the United States could 
do to free the countries that are dominated by Russia today ? 

Princess Ineana. Of course, that is a very large question, and I 
would like to say that of course I am a member of an oppressed people, 
and therefore I feel that there is much that you can do, and I would 
like to say that your real allies and those who have a real conception 
of what freedom is are just those slaves that are behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, but that you have unfortunately let them down very often. Their 
faith in you is still great. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Is what? 

Princess Ineana. Is still great. But how long it is going to last, 
that is a question. And I feel that the great weakness of communism 
lies just in that, that they have an unwilling population, that they 
cannot count on the peoples that they have beneath them, not even the 
Russians themselves, to fight with enthusiasm for the Communist idea, 
because nobody likes being a slave. 

But I have watched this while I was still in Rumania, also in var- 
ious conversations with Ana Pauker and with other Communists. 
They say, “You may not like our system, but we are here. You had 
better get used to living with us in our way than to depend upon the 
Americans who are not going to come to help you.” 

Mr. Bontn. Having “been in the ruling family of Rumania, and 
knowing the difference between the type of rule that your government 
prov ided and the type of rule that exists there now, would you say 
communism is complete dictatorial power ? 

Princess ILganaA. There is no doubt about it. I mean, it is an abso- 
lutely dictatorial power. It has nothing to do with the will of the 
people. The people never wished it, the people were against this. 

I have witnessed it in many cases, and I know Ana Pauker herself 
told me with great pride that when they took Rumania over they had 
only 750 members in their party, and the numbers had so grown since 
they were there. 

Mr. Bonty. Well, we have heard on numerous occasions, by FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, that there are 25,000 active Communist 
Party members in the United States. What was the population of 
your country around that time ? 
wy Princess Inzana. Around 18 millions, at that time, and there were 
(50——— 

Mr. Bontn. 750 active Communists ? 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. Bonn. It has been my contention, Princess, that Russia uses 
isolated spots to stir up trouble in the world so that she will not be 
compelled to use her own troops. 

Princess Ineana. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Bontn. They have never struck in any direction with their 
troops. I have been trying to impress upon Americans, that if Russia 
were to start a war they fear the reaction of their subjugated people. 
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Princess Inzana. Yes, but I have also seen the Russian soldiers, and 
what they are like, and if you had contact with them—we didn’t have 
much, but what we did have, you see a deadness in their eyes, in the 
expression. 

I cannot—there is no mind behind it. You feel that their minds are 
dead, 

As a child, I remember seeing the Russian soldiers of the old regime, 
and there was a fire in their eyes, they loved to sing, there was a swing 
about the way they walked. There is something dead about the way 
the Russian soldier walks and moves today, and therefore I know that 
that can be done for the soldier, and that is why I say that there isn’t 
so much time to gain. You can’t count eternally upon that force which 
is still there. 

Mr. Bontn. Then you feel that the longer this thing is prolonged, 
the better it is for the Russian cause ¢ 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. And time is running against us. 

Princess Ingana. That is it. 

Mr. Bontn. I wish to thank you for the splendid contribution you 
have made to this hearing, because it is very valuable and very enlight- 
ening. It is a pleasure to have a witness like you. 

Princess Inmana. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Madden. 

Mr. Mappen. Princess Ileana, if I remember right, you lived under 
the Communist regime for several years ? 

Princess Ingrana. Approximately 4 years. 

Mr. Mavven. Did you have an opportunity during those 4 years to 
observe how they worked on the youth, as far as education is concerned, 
regarding drilling them on the Communist ideology ? 

Princess Inzana. Yes. I would like to give anexample. I gave one 
statement this morning about what happened in a preparatory school 
where my eldest son was, but I would like to tell a story of a happen- 
ing in a primary school, that is, for young children, where a teacher 
who had been trained in Russia came and when she had a class together 
she asked the children how they began their day, how the class had 
always started, and the children said it started with the Lord’s Prayer. 

So the lady said, “All right, now let us hear you repeat it.” So the 
children repeated the Lor d’s Pr ayer up to “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” at which the teacher said, “Now, let us stop and we say, did 
God give you your daily bread? Didn’t perhaps your parents give 
it to you?” 

They said, “Yes, but our parents got it from God.” 

She said, “Really? Well, wait and see.” And then they closed that 
school for 3 days and didn’t let the children out 3 days and 3 nights 
and gave them no food. Then they said, “You see, God does not give 
you your daily bread, but now, if you write a petition to Father Stalin, 
you will get bread.” 

I mean, that was one of the things, it was very successful. 

Mr. Mappen. During these 4 years, to your own knowledge, did the 
Communist leaders, the soldiers, take any of the leaders of Rumania 
away to forced labor camps, up into Russia or into Siberia ? 

Princess Inzana. Of the Rumanian leaders ? 

Mr. Mappen. The Rumanian leaders. 
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Princess Inzana. Not that I know of, but plenty of the other people 
were taken, the population. 

Mr. Mappen. They took about how many, would you say ¢ 

Princess Ineana. I am afraid I couldn't tell you the numbers. Mr. 
Visoianu, who is here, can give you the numbers better. I can tell you, 
for instance, the Saxon population, which were of German origin but 
had been in Rumania for 800 years, were taken—all men between the 
ages of, I think it is, 16 to 45, and all women between the ages of 20 to 
40, indifferent if they were married, if they had children. 

I myself have seen these things happen and how they separated the 
mothers from their children and just threw the children away, and we 
were not allowed to feed the children, and we used to feed them under 
cover of darkness. 

Mr. Mappen. This committee—in our former hearings has heard 
testimony that thousands upon thousands of the citizenry were placed 
in cattle cars and taken away. 

Did that condition exist in Rumania? 

Princess Ineana. Yes, that condition did happen in Rumania to cer- 
tain prisoners, but especially in the time that I was there it was espe- 
cially against those of German origin to begin with and a certain 
amount of the political prisoners. 

I know of people who were taken to Russia. For instance, I know 
the case of one young man who had been educated in Oxford and who 
was put by order of the Government to be the interpreter to the Brit- 
ish mission, and then suddenly he was removed from the mission and 
the boy disappeared. 

The father, who was one of our big judges, asked me to find out 
what had happened to the boy, and after I made a lot of inquiries, 
I discovered he had been taken to Russia. 

Mr. Mappen. But it is a fact that the NK VD came in with trains, 
cattle cars ? 

Princess ILzana. They did, yes. 

Mr. Mappen. And loaded the people on to take them way to slave 
camps? 

Princess Ingana. I have seen it done. 

Mr. Mappen. And have the Soviet prisoners from Rumania been 
the vietims of mass murders and massacres, like some other captive 
nations ? 

Princess ILzana. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Mappen. Like was revealed in Poland, in Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia, and other countries ? 

Princess Ingana. I don’t know of it having been done in that way, 
not while I was there. 

Mr. Mappen. Well, evidently the NKVD or the Kremlin used pos- 
sibly a different method as far as exterminating the leaders of Rumania 
than they used on these countries that I have mentioned. 

Princess Inzana. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Would you have anything to say as to why you think 
they used a different method from that standpoint in regard to Ru- 
mania as compared to the other countries? 

Princess Ineana. I think it is almost impossible for us to under- 
stand the devious ways in which their brains work and why they pun- 
ish one person and why they let another one go. I have known them 
to arrest people who are absolutely innocent, even from their point of 
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view—because you must think of their point of view in considering 
when we are talking of innocence and non-innocence in this case 
and I. know people who from their point of view were very much at 
fault and who weren’t punished. 

Mr. Mappen. Do you know whether, as of now, and also while you 
were still living in Rumania, there was an effective underground, Ru- 
manian underground working against the Communists? 

Princess Ineana. There was a strong underground working. I had 
contact with part of it. Exactly how large it was, I don’t know. | 
didn’t want to know at the time itself. 1 played the part that I could— 
because I was afraid that if I were ever caught I would speak, that 1 
wasn’t sure that I would stand against torture. L was never exposed 
to it, but I might have been, and therefore I never wished to know the 
names of people. 

The only person I worked with was General Alda, who was then 
in prison, still was when I was there, and who has since died and I 
did try to collect money for him. We did sent food through the fami- 
lies of the so-called war criminals. But also the food packages were 
packed in my house and left from there, I don’t exactly know how 
they ever—I know they reached him, but we never knew the othe 
person who took it. 

We tried to protect each other by not giving ourselves away, and 
the other thing that I did was to try and get into contact with the 
person I knew had short wave transmitters, but Alda was arrested the 
day just before, so that fell through. 

Mr. Mappven. Do you get any information now as to what is going 
on within Rumania? 

Princess Ineana. Personally not. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings of California. 

Mr. Hituires. Princess Ileana, about how many Rumanian refugee 
from communism would you say there are in the United States at the 
present time ¢ 

Princess Innana. I am afraid that that is an answer I cannot give. 
I really do not know. 

Mr. Hires. Can you give an approximate answer ? 

Princess Inrana. No, I couldn’t out of my own—but there are wit- 
nesses here in the room who could say so. 

Mr. Hrizines. Have there been very many Rumanians who have 
escaped from communism since the Communist domination of the 
Government was made complete ? 

Princess Ineana. Oh, yes, there are many people who have walked 
out. 

Mr. Hitiines. Where have most of them gone? Has there been 
any particular area or country where they seem to have gathered ? 

*rincess ILkana. They seem to have gathered in Germany, France, 
Italy, that is mostly where they have gone to. 

Mr. Hit1ines. Do you think any more positive steps could be taken 
which would cause some of the present-day Communist leaders in 
Rumania to defect ? 

Princess Inzrana. No, I don’t think that the present Rumanian Com 
munist leaders would defect, because I think that they are entirely 
prisoners of the Communists, and I think that day you should have 
your chance—you see, the situation isn’t the same as it is in Poland or, 
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say, Yugoslavia, or where they have a common frontier with a free 
world. ‘Those people are entirely subject to the Communists. 

Mr. Hixrnes. You don’t think that they will defect ? 

Princess Ingana. They can’t. 

Mr. Hines. The Red army is in Rumania? 

Princess Ingeana. That is it, the Red army is in Rumania. 

Mr. Hiturées. It is the Soviet Army? 

Princess Ingana. The Soviety Army. 

Mr. Hitiines. There are Rumanian military units, I suppose, that 
have been activated 3 “re under Communist leadership / 

Princess Innana. Under Communist leadership, but as much as I 
know from the news that one hears—but this again is hearsay—they 

cannot arm the Rumanians, that usually they use them in slave labor 
rather than put them into the army, that the contingent which ought 
to come into the military service is not put into the army because they 
cannot trust them. 

Mr. Hirirnes. There are Rumanian diplomats—that is, of course, 
they are all Communists today—who do represent Rumania abroad, 
isn't that correct ? 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. Hinxrnes. Do you think there is anything that could be done 
to encourage some of them to defect and cooperate with the people s of 
the free world in trying to do something about the growing Com- 
munist menace to the world ¢ 

Princess Ineana. I know nothing about it, because none of us, I 
think, have any contact with them of any kind. I do not know even 
what sort of people they are who are supposed to represent us. 

Mr. Hizur1nes. Well, a few minutes ago the gentleman from Indiana 
was asking you questions concerning the possib le existence of an un- 
derground in Rumania. As I recall, you have indicated you had not 
been, since you have come here, in direct contact with such an under- 
ground. 

To clarify the point, do you have any information at all which 
would indicate that there is an underground active in Rumania to- 
day, that is, an anti-Communist force that is operating there? 

Princess Ineana. I am sure that there is. First of all, I have heard 
that in many places there are walls. There is a passive resistance in 
all factories. We can read it in their own news. All the time there 
is What they call sabotage. Well, that all is underground work. But 
I have no contact with anybody myself. You see, I am too great a 
danger to anybody to be in contact with me. It would be just silly 
from their point of view. 

Mr. Bontry. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Hires. Yes. 

Mr. Bont. I believe I read in the newspapers this past week that 
there was a successful revolt somewhere in the coal mines in the 
month of March. 

Princess ILpana. Was that Rumania? 

Mr. Bonry. I am inclined to think so; yes. It seemed as though 
there was some particular mine in which the miners refused to go to 
work, and the police forced them to go into the mines. After the 
workers got into the mines they went on a sitdown strike. Eventu- 
ally it was settled in the workers’ favor. 
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Princess Inpana. I read that article, too. It wasn’t Rumania. You 
see, the coal mines of Rumania aren’t important enough. 

Mr. Bont. Is that so? But it was somewhere behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Princess Inkana. It was. It was in Russia itself. 

Mr. Hitures. Is there any rallying point where assistance poss! 
bly could be given abroad to those people who are willing to—at great 
risk to themselves and their families—keep the anti-Communist feel 
ing alive in Rumania today ? 

For instance, in World War IT, we had refugee governments abroad 
of those nations that had been swallowed up behind the Nazi Lron 
Curtain. Today, we have a Soviet [ron Curtain down across a great 
portion of the world, including some 800 million people. 

Is there any particular rallying point for Rumanians and others 
who could encourage resistance in Rumania ? 

Princess Ingana. The King. 

Mr. Hitzines. What about the possibility of getting information 
into any potential underground or anti-Communist movement in 
Rumania? Is the Voice of America in Europe able to keep the in 
formation coming to them ? 

Princess Ineana. As much as I know, it is certainly listened to, the 
Voice of America, that they take immense risk in hearing it and lis 
tening to it. 

What I think they feel is that the information which they get isn’t 
always substantial enough. I may put it that way—and that very 
often they have been given false hopes which are not then carried 
out. 

Mr. Hitxines. You mean they get information that something mivy 
happen that is going to assist them and then it doesn’t happen ¢ 

Princess Inkana. That is it. 

Mr. Hizz1nes. Where do they get that, through the interpretatior 
of some information they get from the Voice of America? 

Princess Innana. That is it; yes. 

Mr. HinwiNes. On that question of hope, would you agree that one 
of the big problems that we have in trying to encourage resistance 
behind the Curtain is to give the people hope, to give them some 
thing work toward, with the possibility at some time, of liberation ? 

Princess Inkana. Well, of course, that one must do and that some 
day—the hope of liberation lives in every man’s heart. 

Mr. Hitiines. How could we stimulate it? What specific things 
could we do and say here that might stimulate hope? Of course, it 
is not possible for us militarily to walk in and try to rescue those 
people. But short of that, what things can be done? 

Princess Innana. What other things is there to be done? 

Mr. Hinsines. Well, obviously we can’t take military action, but 
from a very practical standpoint, it seems to me that we have got to 
keep the hope alive, and we have to be realists in this picture. 

Princess InEANA. Yes. 

Mr. Hinutmnes. What things could we do to help encourage the hope 
of those people for liberation? Do you have any suggestions / 

Princess Innana. You see, the difficulty is that they believe that 
you are going to come to liberate them and that is the one thing they 
want to be told, and that is the one thing that you cannot tell them 

Mr. Hinuines. So that you don’t think 
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Princess Inzana. What I mean to say it is this, it is to tell them 
that one day they will be liberated, that life in Americ a is very much 
nicer than it is there—I don’t think that that is exactly encourage- 
ment. You see, I have lived through the despair of w aiting for you 
to come. 

Mr. Hus1nes. That was in World War II, is that right? 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. Hitirnes. You think if the— 

Princess Innana. After the Russians came in, we could not believe 
that the rest of the Allies did not mean to come, and we did not be- 
heve how powerless the missions that were there were going to be. 

Mr. Hues. Is it your belief that if American forces had occu- 
pied Rumania this terrible thing that has happened to your country 
might have been prevented ? 

Princess Innana. It would have been prevented. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Would you say, also, that one of the greatest po- 
tential allies—and I think the chairman of this committee has made 
the statement on a number of occasions—the free world has is the 
people behind the Iron Curtain and that if the Soviet should col- 
lapse from within, or by some external force, that the Communist 
satellite nations, including Rumania, would very quickly reorient 
themselves toward the West? 

Princess ILeana. I think that is not even a question of quickness. 
I think it is an instantaneous thing. They are more convinced of the 
need of liberty, of what liberty stands for, than you are yourselves. 

Mr. Hitirnes. In other words, the people there are still desirous— 

Princess ILkana. That is not the problem, really. 

Mr. Hiniines. You say that is not the problem. I don’t understand. 

Princess Ingana. I mean, it isn’t a problem to convince them of the 
need of liberty. They know that. 

Mr. Hitiines. You think they still understand it, even today, after 
many years now of Soviet indoctrination ? 

Princess Inkana. Well, it hasn’t been so long. Well, perhaps the 
young children might have been influenced, but the others certainly 
are not, 

Mr. Hiturnes. If the Soviet Union should go to war and try to press 
into the military service many of the nations that they have taken 
over, including Rumania, it is possible that the Soviet’s military po- 
tential, despite the numbers, would not be as great as the numbers 
would indicate ? 

Princess Ingana. I am sure that that is so, and I would venture even 
to say that if today Russia hasn’t advanced into the rest of Europe, 
it is because they haven’t finished dealing with what they have already 
swallowed. 

Mr. Huxrngs. Let me ask you one last 

Princess Inzana. That I mean we owe much of the so-called peace 
of today to the unrest that is behind the Iron Curtain and that they 
have to use their army to keep those under. 

Mr. Hitur¢s. In other words, by giving the Russians a bad time 
in their own backyard, it might help prevent them from moving ahead 
with their plans for more aggression and the peoples now behind the 
Tron Curtain might—— 

Princess Innana. And are doing so. 
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Mr. Hitiinas. Might in a sense be helping to keep a war from break- 
ing out or keep the Communists from additional aggressive steps, 
because they are resisting ? 

Princess ILeana. Because they are resisting, I think it has up to now 
prevented. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Therefore the people behind the Iron Curtain are 
our allies and should be encouraged ? 

Princess Ineana. They are the allies and should be encouraged. 

Mr. Hitirnes. More consideration should be given to encouraging 
resistance behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Princess Innana. That is my feeling, and my feeling is that the so- 
lution to the problem finally lies in their freedom, in their being freed. 

Mr. Hriirnes. After what has happened in Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and all of these other countries that have been taken 
over by the Communists, why do you think that in countries like 
France and Italy and some of the other countries of the world today 
the people there still seem to be able to accept a certain amount of 
Communist influence and domination? For example, in France, about 
20 to 25 percent of the people vote Communist today; in Italy it is 
higher, something like 40 percent. What do you think is the reason 
for people still being fooled by the Communists and their ideas, after 
all that has happened to your own and other countries ? 

Princess Inzana. I think that is a moral answer, that they are sim- 
ply demoralized people, that they are intellectuals who have lost their 
moral footing, and are trying to find a solution, and that they are 
caught by the idea, they are blinded by the idea of communism. 

I unfortunately believe also that many of them are so awfully glad 
that the curtain has fallen down on the other side of themselves, and 
they want to keep that curtain down. 

Mr. Hires. You say many of them are intellectuals. Could you 
explain that a little further ? 

Princess Inzana. What I mean, from what I experienced, is that 
it is never the people, neither the poor nor the oppressed, nor the 
masses that are Communists. There is always a handful of Com- 
munists who use the masses and the needs of the people, just as other 
people have used them before, but it is never themselves that have 
revolted. 

Mr. Hurireés. These people who—— 

Princess Ingana. I have seen the Rumanian workmen driven out 
of the factories to demonstrate and not one of them knew what they 
were demonstrating about. 

Mr. Hines. So that they were being used by other people and 
they would belong to this category that you have been talking about ? 

Princess Ineana. That is it. 

Mr. Hines. These people who are directing the thing, you think 
their motivation is primarily the desire for power ¢ 

Princess Inpana. Yes. 

Mr. Hues. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of course, you know the purpose of this com- 
mittee is to study the methods used by the Communists in conquering 
these countries to determine what effect it has had upon the people, and 
most importantly to determine what we can do to stop the spread of 
communism. Now, in connection with that, I think you answered 
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many of the questions very fully, but I would like to ask you, is it 
true that the Communist control over these countries usually takes 
place in several stages ? ; 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And would you mind telling us a little more 
fully just what those stages are ? 

Princess Ingana. As far as Rumania was concerned, they first of 
all occupied it militarily. Then they collected in their hands all the 
key positions ; that is to say, the transport—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. Pardon me for interrupting. May I say in con- 
nection with that, do you know of any country in Europe that has vol- 
untarily gone Communist ? 

Princess Ingana. No. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. They were all conquered militarily ¢ 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Proceed. 

Princess Ingana. They have taken over the railways, they have 
taken over the control of the roads, they take over the post and the 
telegraph. They take over all deposits of material, food, medicines, 
whatever it is, everything that is in storage, absolutely everything. 
Then they put everybody on—what you call them 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Ration. 

Princess Inkana. Ration cards. To be able to have a ration card 
you must be employed. And you can only get employment if you are 
well seen by the local Soviets. The local Soviets on the whole were 
made up of discontented workmen of no good who saw suddenly their 
opportunity of lording it over the others. That is what I saw happen- 
ing in different factories around the village where I lived. They in- 
cite the workmen to ask for higher wages, for instance. Then the 
workmen will agree to that, but at the same time the company to whom 
the factory belongs has to produce the same amount of material that 
it produced before because if not it is sabotage. They must ask for 
lower prices. They must pay higher taxes. They must pay the work- 
men or they go out on strike. Naturally, the factory collapses, and the 
factory is then given over into the hands of the workmen. It belongs 
to them. It is their factory. They are now allowed to organize it. 
Naturally they don’t know how to organize it. The State comes over 
and says, “In your name, I now run the factory for you,” so that the 
workman has no chance of protesting. Then he is no more paid ac- 
cording—by the hour. He is paid according to piecework, the piece 
of work that he has made. He then has to produce a certain amount 
to be able to be paid at all. And the maximum of what an unskilled 
workman has to do is the same as the maximum of a skilled workman, 
so that he can’t reach it in 8 hours. So, instead of working 8 hours, he 
will work 10 hours, 14 hours, 12 hours, 16 hours, and he « an’t protest 
because he is protesting against himself, because it is his factory. If 
he doesn’t like the work, well, then he is thrown out. He is thrown 
out and he can’t get any work in any other factory because all the other 
factories are also state-run and they inquire why he is being thrown out. 

Then he becomes a vagabond, and when he is a vagabond there is a 
law against vagabondage, and those are then taken into slave labor. 
That is only what I saw myself happening in the factories around us. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Now, it is true, is it not, that in putting over their 
own propaganda at the time they take over a country, they deal quite 
a bit in slogans such as liberation? 
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Princess Inbana. Oh, yes, but they don’t waste much time in trying 
to persuade the people they have taken over, and they are not inter- 
ested. I would like to make this point still, that they are not interested 
in production. They do not mind destroying an entire buildup of in- 
dustry and destroying it entirely until they have made absolute slaves 
and brought misery complete and absolute to that whole region. When 
they have those people at their feet then they will build up the indus- 
try again according to their likes and as they want it. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Are you finished ¢ 

Princess Ingana. That is all. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That leads me to a very significant statement 
which I think you made and which I think requires some explanation. 
You say that we let the people down, but their faith is still great, but 
how long will it last. Rows in connection with that we have also dealt 
with slogans, have we not, such as liberation; and am I right in inter- 
preting your statement as meaning that what we should do rather than 
sending slogans to Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, is to send them 
facts as to what we intend to do to put those slogans into effect / 

Princess Ingana. That is it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Don’t you think then that I am correct in saying 
that this continuation of the declaration of a policy liberation some- 
times for political purposes here is doing us more harm than good un 
less we follow it with acts ? 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowticz. And is that what you had in mind when you said 
we let them down ? 

Princess Inpana. I am afraid I did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. All right. I think I am in full accord with you. 
Will you agree with me also, I think it is a false policy on the part 
of this country to even encourage rebellions or armed resistance when 
the cost that the people have to pay is so great in terms of life and 
suffering unless we follow that up with some support on the part of 
the democracies of the West ? 

Princess Inkana. | do agree with that entirely because I think that 
what is happening by expecting them to revolt is that they cannot 
succeed by themse Ives. We have seen it happen in Germany, too, and 
in other countries, and it is that we are just losing the leaders. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I might say to you I spoke with hundreds of 
refugees from various countries and it seems all of them have said the 
same thing, that the success of communism lies not in the strength of 
communism but of our own weakness in failing to live up to our own 
policies. 

Princess ILeaAna. Well, I will tell you through those years I lived 
there, I found that to be able to help the others to live made us able 
to struggle. There were compromises which we were obliged to make 
which we wouldn't have otherwise and it would have been just stupid 
to come out into the open. We had to go underground. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Do you think that the information coming now 
from behind the Iron Curtain of our sitting down with the Commu- 
nists and with our own enemies at a joint table and trying to discuss 
peace with them does anything to build up the morale of those people 
behind the Lron Curtain? 

Princess Ingana. I think if I was there it wouldn't ? 

Mr. Macurowicz. You don’t think it would? 
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Princess Ineana. If I was behind the Iron Curtain it would not 
encourage me. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Isn’t that one of the reasons why you say their 
faith is still great, but you do not know how long it will last ? 

Princess Ingana. I will explain. Their faith is so great in what 
America can still do for you that I have heard from a lady, a friend 
of mine, who received a letter from there, that they even believed 
that the tremendous snowfall, which has been greater this winter than 
ever before, was caused by some American chemical which they were 
trying out, and that they were going to make so much snow that they 
wouldn’t be able to move, and they would be paralyzed by that, so that 
they could come in. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. Thank you. 

Mr. FricHan. Princess Ileana, were you in Bucharest on February 
24, 1945—you probably will recall that date—when there was the at- 
tempt by the Russians to take over Bucharest ? 

Princess Inkana. I wasn’t in Bucharest myself. I lived in the 
mountains. No. 

Mr. FrigHan. You weren’t in Bucharest on March 6? 

Princess Ingana. No; I wasn’t. I was—most of the time I spent 
up in this mountain valley where I had my hospital. 

Mr. Ferenan. The letter you said you wrote to General Radeseu—— 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr, Feignan. Was that complimenting him upon the speech that 
he made on February 24. 

Princess ILgana. That is it: ves. 

Mr. Ferenan. You were in Rumania in November 1946 when they 
had the election ? ; 

Princess Inpana. Yes. 

Mr. Fetrenan. Do you have any comments to make with reference to 
the procedure that was followed by the Communists during that par- 
ticular election ? 

Princess InEana, Yes. 

Mr. FricHan. Which inc identally—I might say, our State Depart- 
ment very severely criticized that election because they felt that it was 
absolutely rigged, and not a free election such as was promised by the 
joint 

Princess Inpana. I will tell you, for my own village where I was, 
that they voted 100 percent against the government, and the votes came 
out 95 percent for the gov ernment, and that I know from the people 
there, who were there at the time, that the Communists they sent in to 
lead the thing were beaten by the peasants of the region. 

They excluded from voting anybody who had any kind of political 
record in the past of any kind of other government they didn’t approve 
of. They included the army which had never been ‘allowed to vote 
before. Any foreigner who had lived in Rumania 3 months was 
allowed to vote. And, of course, these foreigners were, most of them, 
Russians. 

Then of those people they thought they could trust they would give 
them at the voting polls not 1 paper but 6 so that the people that they 
thought they could trust would vote 6 times for 1 person, you see, so 
that it would multiply. But the interesting part was I know of people 
who had these numbers of papers to vote on who voted against the 
government on the six papers, instead of voting for them voted against 
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them. So that I believe that from what one could find out, underhand 
of course, actually the votes went against the government somewhere 
around, 75 to 80 percent were against the government. 

Mr. FeicHan. Did your nephew, then King Michael, ever discuss 
with you his conversations with Vishinsky 

Princess Ingana. He told me about it, but I saw him some time 
later. You see, the difficulty was this, that my husband having been 
in the German Army and Austria, he was an Austrian, and he was 
conscripted into the German Army, and we all had German passports, 
so that they considered us German, and it was very difficult for the 
King to see a German relation in spite of the fact I still was a Ru- 
manian citizen. So that during that time whenever there was any- 
thing of that sort going on I kept quietly into my hospital. So I 
always heard the stories later. 

Mr. FergHan. Would you just state briefly the contrast, if any, that 
you observed with reference to food production before the Communists 
took over and subsequent thereto ? 

Princess Inzana. Well, I can say that before the Communists took 
over we had plenty of food, that there were certain difficulties which 
come with war, but generally speaking there was bread, there were 
eggs, there was butter and milk. Farm produce existed, but as the 
farmers represented the greatest danger to the Communists they pro- 
ceeded to break the backbone of the peasants by demanding 50 to 75 
percent of the farm produce; but not what the farm produced, but 
what it was assessed to produce, and that they had to sell to the govern- 
ment for a sum which I think represented approximately 85 cents for 
a bushel of corn, but when they bought the bushel of corn as seed to 
seed their fields they had to pay $3 for it. And then they made a 
stabilization which brought the money down to 20,000 parts of itself, 
and that successfully broke the backbone of the peasants. And imme- 
diately after that they put on taxes which they couldn’t pay, and then 
again it had to be paid in kind. 

Mr. Friguan. But Rumania had been one of the greatest granaries 
in Europe? 

Princess IkganA. Yes; but no country can stand that. 

Mr. FrieuHan. But subsequent to that the people were almost close 
to starvation rations ? 

Princess Ineana. They were starving. ‘They slaughtered in the 
month of August thousands of cattle and sheep which were then 
stacked along the railways to be put into nonexisting trains. If they 
were put in trains they had no refrigeration, and the trains had no 
engines to pull them, and we sat there hungry and we watched our 
food rot before our eyes. 

Mr. Freienan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Princess Ileana, you mentioned a moment ago that 
we owe a large part of our peace—that is, we owe our peace to an ex- 
tent to the unrest behind the Iran Curtain. Is that correct? 

Princess Ineana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. If the Soviet Communists were able to completely 
digest the captive nations you believe that then they would be in a 
eo to further extend their conquests or make efforts to that ef- 

ect, is that right ? 

Princess ILEana. I do believe it. 
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Mr. Kersten. So that everything we can do to maintain resistance 
does work for avoidance of war, is that correct 4 

Princess Inkana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. At the same time, as Mr. Machrowicz pointed out, it 
is a bad thing to talk about liberation unless we take some positive 
steps sincerely along that line that looks toward the ultimate freedom 
of these captive nations / 

Princess ILeana. That is it. 

Mr. Kersten. Now the Communists are able to maintain their con- 
trol in these areas and in fact in Russia itself by maintaining the con- 
trol over the men, the military, and the men that have arms to use, 
don’t they ¢ 

Princess Innana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, that is the manner in which they are 
able to enforce these diabolical ideas ? 

Princess Ineana. That is it. 

Mr. Kersten. Against children and population and so on? 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. By the force of the gun and other weapons to be used 
for purposes of terror and so on ? 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. Kerrsren. So that isn’t true, therefore, if the Communist con- 
trol could be weakened over these military forces or over the forces— 
over the people who control the weapons, so to speak, this then is a 
very strategic target ¢ 

Princess Ingana«. It is. 

Mr. KERSTEN. For the free world é 

Princess ILgana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You feel, do you not, that the young men of Rumania 
as well as the young men of Poland and the other captive nations cer- 
tainly woul | not willingly fight on the side of slavery ? 

Princess ILeana. I am sure they would not. 

Mr. Kersten. That no soldier wants to fight and die for a slave 
system ¢ 

Princess InEana. No. 

Mr. Kersten. Or what the Bolsheviks stand for ? 

Princess Ingeana. That is certainly so. 

Mr. Kersten. You mentioned rather significantly, I think, that to- 
day you noticed—that is, not today, but in recent years, and when 
you were in Rumania, you noticed the expression, the attitude of even 
the Russian soldiers. You said—I believe you used the phrase “dead- 
ness in their eyes” as contrasted with their manner in years prior, in 
days gone by. 

Princess Ingana. Yes. 

Mr. K ersten. Would you say from your experience in seeing many 
of these people that even they do not enthusiastically support the 
slave system ? 

Princess Inrana. I should say they do not at all enthusiastically 
support it. , 

Mr. Kersten. And you recall during the war you had millions of 
Russian, Soviet soldiers, and the various other nations of the Soviet 
Union who surrendered, several million—— 

Princess Ineana. Three million. 
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Mr. Kersten. Rather voluntarily for the most part, and this would 
again demonstrate the unwillingness of the military 

Princess Inzana. But many of them in Rumania committed suicic 
rather than- 

Mr. Kersten. Rather than return. 

Princess Inbana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. The Communists persecuted all religions in Rumania, 
did they not ? / ; 

Princess Inkana. They persecuted all religions in Rumania. 

Mr. Kersten. The Orthodox, the Protestant, the Jewish religions, 
and the Catholic religion, is that right ? 

Princess Ineana. All of them, every religion as it is, be it Orthodox, 
Catholic, Jewish, Mohammedan 

Mr. Kersten. The Mohammedan 

Princess Innana. The Mohammedan, too, very strongly so because 
they must destroy the churches. 

Mr. Kersten. Did they observe examples of the persecution by { 
Communists of the Jews in Rumania ¢ 

Princess Inpana. Yes; it started when I left. And in fact, I had 
quite an interesting small example of it in my last hours in Rumania. 
One of the men who controlled the train when I left, and who were 
there to see that we didn’t steal anything that belonged to the people, 
was a young Zionist, and after he had been sort of pretty cocky with 
me, he then said, “Excuse me for having behaved like that, but that 
was the only way I could help you. I wanted to remain in control 
here and see that nothing happened to you.” And he told me, “I am 
« Zionist and they are going out full against us, and I am trying to 
work my way out.” 

Mr. Kersren. Full against the Jewish people is what he had in 
mind ¢ 

Princess Ingana. Yes. He told me at that time they were especially 
against the Zionist movement. 

Mr. Kersten. You mentioned that Ana Pauker talked about the 
necessity of the Communists controlling the electrical industry in the 
United States. 

Princess Inbana. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Specifically do you recall any language she used in 
that connection in addition to what you told us first on that? 

Princess Inzana. No; I remember only she told me it would very 
greatly affect your war production and that it would have a great 
effect on the food storage. 

Mr. Kersten. And she did say that it was one of the main means of 
control or attempt at control, of Communist extension of power into 
the United States economy by obtaining control of the American elec 
trical industry ? 

Princess Ingana. That is it. She said that was the key point of 
all American life. 

Mr. Kersten. Here the chief Communist of Rumania mentioned 
this to you—when was that, by the way? 

Princess ILeana. Well, that was in the fall of °46 or the beginning. 
the spring of *47, but I think it was in the fall of °46. 

Mr. Kersten. Where was that? 

Princess ILzana. In Bucharest, in my own house. And she told me 
that was one of the ways they wanted to prove to me how the capi- 
talist system was doomed to failure and they to succeed. 
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Mr. Kersten. Finally, what about the freedom of the press in 
Rumania? 

Princess Inzana. That didn’t exist. 

Mr. Kersten. I believe that is all. And Princess Ileana we cer- 
tainly thank you. 

Are there any further questions? 

We thank you for your contribution to these hearings. You have 
come here as a woman, as a person who knows what. happened in 
Rumania, and I understand you are speaking as to what happened to 
all segments of the population of Rumania, is that correct? 

Princess InEANA Yes; I have. 

Mr. Kersten. Asa mother also. 

Princess Iteana. I speak as a mother and as just one of the 
Rumanian people. I had nothing to do with the political side, nor 
did I meet generally speaking political people nor have anything to 
do with that side of it. It is just that I saw what happened to the 
people themselves, having had this hospital. I was in contact with 
peasants, soldiers, workmen, industrial people, every sort and kind. 
I really had a good view of what was happening in the different 
sections. 

Mr. Kersten. We thank you for this valuable contribution to our 
hearings. 

Princess ILzana. Allow me, in the name of my people who are silent, 
for allowing me to speak today, to say thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CONSTANTINE VISOIANU, PRESIDENT OF THE 
RUMANIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. McTicur. Your name is Constantine Visoianu—V-i-s-o-i-a-n-u, 
and you are liv ing at 2805 28th Street, Washington, D.C. ? 

Mr. Visorant . Right. 

Mr. McTicur. What is your present capacity in this country today, 
Mr. Visoianu ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. I am president of the Rumanian National Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McTicvur. Were you Foreign Minister of Rumania during the 
time Michael was King of Rumania ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. When were you appointed Foreign Minister ? 

Mr. Visoranv. I was appointed Foreign Minister at the beginning 
of November, November *44. 

Mr. McTicvue. And prior to that you had been in the diplomatic 
service of Rumania and spent several years in various countries as a 
representative of the Rumanian Government, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Visoranu. Right. 

Mr. MoTieur. Now, did there come a time when you undertook 
negotiations with the Allies, when Rumania was at war with the 
Allies on the side of the Germans ? 

Mr. VisoraNnv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoTicve. Tell us briefly about that, please. 

Mr. Visoranv. I was during the war the chief of the political, 
Democratic Political Party organized in the so-called national posi- 
tions and which started a campaign against dictatorship in Rumania 
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and against Nazi domination. And at the same time they had rela- 
tions by secret means of communication with the representatives of 
the British and American Governments in Cairo. 

Mr. McTiaeur. In Cairo? 

Mr. Visoranv. In Cairo. 

Mr. MoTievr. So you undertook negotiations with the British and 
the American representatives in Cairo? 

Mr. Visoranvu. And I was sent by the King of Rumania, King 
Michael of Rumania, as the head of the national positions to under- 
take negotiations with the representatives of the United States, Brit- 
ain and of Soviet Russia in Cairo which had the purpose to eliminate 
the Nazi domination in Rumania and to start cooperation with the 
Allies. 

Mr. McTievur. What year was that ? 

Mr. Visoranv. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. McTicur. What was the year you undertook the negotiations? 

Mr. Visoranvu. I arrived in Cairo at the beginning of May 1944. 

Mr. McTigue. When did Rumania declare war on Germany and 
go over to the side of the Allies? 

Mr. Visoranu. Against Germany on 24, 25 August, 1944. 

Mr. McTicvur. 1944. Soon after the Cairo Conference? 

Mr. Visoranu. We reached an agreement in Cairo, and I was sent 
after this to Moscow to sign the armistice. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you go to Moscow after war was declared on 
Germany and after Rumania went over to the side of the Allies? 

Mr. Visoranvu. After. 

Mr. McTieve. Did anybody go to Moscow with you? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes. I went to Moscow from Cairo directly with 
Mr. Styrbei who was with me in Cairo and we negotiated together 
with the official representatives of the Allies. At the same time a com- 
mission of 4 or 5 people came from Bucharest to Moscow for the 
same purpose to negotiate, the so-called negotiations for the armistice. 

Mr. McTieur. The idea was to formalize what happened in Cairo? 

Mr. Visoranvu. To formalize the agreements in Cairo. 

Mr. McTieur. Whom did you see in Moscow? Whom did you talk 
to? 

Mr. Visoranu. In Moscow we met the Allies Delegation which was 
formed by Mr. Molotov who was the chairman of the delegation, as- 
sisted particularly by Mr. Vishinsky and Myisky. And the American 
Ambassador at that time was Mr. Harriman. And the British Am- 
bassador was Gladwyn Jebb who became Ambassador here. 

Mr. McTicve. In your discussions with Molotov did you proceed 
to formalize the agreement reached at Cairo? 

Mr. Visoranvu. That was the purpose, but we were presented with 
an official text of the armistice which was in some points different 
from the agreement we reached in Cairo. 

Mr. McTicur. What was the difference? 

Mr. Visotanu. There were many differences. For example, they 
asked that Rumania pay indemnifications to Russia, but we asked that 
the sum of this indemnification be established after the war in con- 
nection with the effort that Rumania would take in collaboration with 
the Allies. 

Secondly, we asked in Cairo, and they agreed, that—I have to ex- 
plain that the Allies and Soviet Russia never asked for the occupa- 
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tion of Rumania. They asked only for the right to go through Ru- 
mania during the military operations and this was specifically ‘settled 
in our agreement in Cairo. In Moscow this was not included in the 
text and I asked for and Molotov answered that it was too late and 
the Russian armies were already in the old Rumanian territory. This 
was the second and it was very important to us. And there were 
others of an economic character not aml so important. 

Mr. McTieve. Then you never got the agreement in Moscow that 
the Russians 

Mr. Visoranc. They rejected the agreement we reached in Cairo 
concerning this point. 

Mr. McTicver. Was our Ambassador present at these discussions / 

Mr. Visoranvu. They were. 

Mr. MeTievr. What did he have to say about them / 

Mr. Visoranv. Nothing. 

Mr. MeTicvur. Did he agree with you or Molotov? 

Mr. Visoranv. He didn’t say anything. 

Mr. McTiavr. This assistance of the representatives of the Amer 
icans and British was moot / 

Mr. Visoranv. No word about it. And in Cairo—if you allow me, 
I want—in Moscow—to point out a very important question, because 
the Allies, and particularly the Soviet Government, never asked for 
occupation of Rumania. They accepted that Rumania not be oc- 
c sapien militarily. I asked that in the text of the armistice be included 

. particular article saying that at the end of the military operations 
the Allies’ troops had to withdraw from Rumania. Mr. Molotov 
answered that it was not necessary to put this in the text of the Con- 
vention of Armistice because to us, of course, it was naturally the end 
of the military operation and the Russian troops will withdraw from 
the Rumanian territory. I insisted. Molotov gave me the same reply, 
always the same, the same, the same, but I insisted so that for the first 
time the American Ambassador spoke. 

Mr. Hitires. Who was he, Averell Harriman ? 

Mr, Visoranu. Mr. Harriman. He asked me not to insist no longer 
because this was the right interpretation of this point that at the end 
of the operations, military operations, the Allies, particularly Soviet 
troops would withdraw from Rumania. 

And because it was not possible to get a text of the particular article 
in the convention, then I asked the permission that this was now the 
interpretation of the Allies Commission that at the end of the opera- 
tions the Russian troops would withdraw. Molotov replied, “Yes, yes.” 
And Mr. Harriman said yes. The British Ambassador said yes, but 
the Russian troops are now in Rumania. 

Mr. McTievur. When did Mr. Vishinsky first come to Rumania ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. He came for the first time soon after August 3, 1944, 
and after this 2 or 3 times before the dramatic arrival of Mr. Vishinsky 
in February 1945. 

Mr. McTievr. Did anything happen as a result of the first visits to 
your country ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you notice any stepping up of Communist agita- 
tion and infiltration ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. After every visit of Mr. Vishinsky in Rumania 
more and more agitation, Communist agitations, happened in Rumania 
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and more and more presentations from the Communist group concern- 
ing the transformation of our national government. 

Mr. McTieve. During this time were any of the newspapers 
suppressed or any— 

Mr. Visoranu. All the time, yes. We had aso-called commission for 
the implementation of the armistice composed of representatives of the 
Soviet, who was the president, of the American Government, of the 
British Government, and on behalf of this commission only Russians 
operated in Rumania. Immediately after our armistice started the 
suppression of the liberties and the rights of people in Rumania, par 
ticularly of the press. For any imaginary, for any fantastic pretext 
the commission asked for the suppression of the newspaper, and asked 
us to put in prison the director of the newspaper. And by March, in 
5 months, 100 newspaper publications had been suppressed by the 
Soviet. 

Mr. McTicur. Did there come a time in January 1945, when Ana 
Pauker went to Moscow ? 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes, Ana Pauker went to Moscow with Gheorghui 
Dej. They went both to Moscow for 2 or 3 weeks, I think, and back in 
Rumania they asked me to meet the Presidium of the Communist 
Party. I met Mr. Gheorghui-Dej, and he was a very important mem- 
ber of the Presidium of the Communist Party. And on that occasion 
they informed me that the Russian Government has no longer con- 
fidence in the Rumanian Government, and the Russian Government 
would soon ask for a new, more democratic government in our country. 
At this time they gave me a list of the future Rumanian Government. 

After this visit there started the big agitations in the country. 

Mr. McTievur. Then about a month thereafter; that is, after you 
turned down Ana Pauker’s offer-—— 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. To serve as Foreign Minister in the new Communist 
government, which was in the ofling—— 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. About a month after that did Mr. Vishinsky come 
to Rumania ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Vishinsky, yes, came to Rumania. Vishinsky came 
to Rumania for this first visit. I have here the date. I even have 
words of Mr. Vishinsky during his audiences with the King. 

Mr. McTievr. Tell us about the arrival and how he had the audience 
with the King, and who was there. 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. When did he arrive in Rumania, which city ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Vishinsky arrived in Rumania on February 26, 1945. 

Mr. McTievr. Did he then demand to see the King? 

Mr. Visoranu. And he demanded. I was asked by the Russian 
Ambassador on behalf of Vishinsky for the King of Rumania to re- 
ceive Vishinsky at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. McTievr. That same afternoon ? 

Mr. Visoranv. That same afternoon. This was at 1 o’clock, and 
this was unusual, hardly right procedure. I advised the King to 
receive Mr. Vishinsky and Vishinsky came to the Palais Royale on 
February 26, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. And he proceeded to ex- 
pose to our King the idea of the Soviet Government about the situa- 
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tion in Rumania saying that the Government was not a very demo- 
cratic government, that the masses are not satisfied with this Govern- 
ment. The masses were a small group of Communists, agitated by the 
Communists. 

Mr. McTiaur. Who was there at that audience you had with the 
King? 

Mr. Visoranv. I and Mr. Negel, marshal of the Palace Police and 
two interpreters. 

The next day, February 27, Vishinsky asked for a new audience, 
and he was received by the King at 9 p.m. At this time he was most 
positive, more concrete and he made a new expose of the situation. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you there? 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Visoranu. He said that he expressed the view of the Soviet 
Government and asked the resignation of the Rumanian Government 
which at this time was presided over by General Radescu. 

Mr. McTicur. Who was present at the second meeting. 

Mr. Visoranu. I was present at the second meeting. 

Mr. McTicur. Who else? 

Mr. Visoranu. The same persons. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you say anything to Vishinsky or did Vishinsky 
say anything to you? 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes, at this time, because Vishinsky asked for the 
formation of the new government. I tried to explain to Vishinsky 
what was the constitutional procedure in Rumania, that the King was 
not at liberty to form the Government himself, but has to consult his 
leaders of the political parties and ask for the collaboration of the 
parties. Mr. Vishinsky answered me, to be polite, that he was not 
there to speak with the minister or member of government but he was 
there to speak to only to the King. 

This second audience was finished by this demand of Vishinsky 
that the Radescu government be dismissed by the King and a more 
truly so-called democratic government be formed. 

During this time, a little before the visit of Vishinsky and during 
the visits of Vishinsky in Rumania, many small organizations mush- 
roomed, so-called democratic organizations, democratic fronts—you 
know this pattern—and he asked that the new government be formed 
of these organizations particularly. 

Mr. McTicvr. Which were all Communist. 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes. The King explained to Vishinsky that the 
Rumanian Government was a truly democratic government formed by 
a coalition of all three democratic parties in Rumania, and he drew 
the attention of Vishinsky to the Yalta agreement. You recall cer- 
tainly that the Yalta agreement was from February, 1945 

Mr. Kersten. Who talked about the Yalta agreement, the King? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes. Saying: 

You remember that in the Yalta agreement the three powers declared that 
they have decided to help these countries liberate from the Nazi domination, to 
form truly democratic and representative governments. 

Mr. McTicur. That was only 2 weeks after Yalta? 

Mr. Visoranvu. It was only 2 weeks after Yalta. 

Mr. McTicur. What did Vishinsky say about that ? 
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Mr. Visoranv. Vishinsky said nothing was said in the Yalta deci- 
sions about the Radescu government and Vishinsky asked again for 
the resignation of the Radescu government and the formation of a 
more democratic government. He left. 

The following day, February 28, Vishinsky again asked for an 
audience with the King. He was received at 3:30, and I was again 
present. 

Mr. McTicur. Were the same people present the third time? 

Mr. Viso1anu. The same people. I think there was a different trans- 
lator. Vishinsky declared : 

I have come to Your Majesty to know what you have decided in the matters we 
discussed yesterday evening. 

The King replied that he had made known to General Radescu 
the views of the Soviet Government, and that consultations with the 
representatives of the democratic parties were already underway, in 
view of constituting a new Government of the representatives of all 
democratic parties. 

Mr. Vishinsky said : 

This is not enough. We consider General Radescu to be a Fascist and his 
government likewise a Fascist one, or at least a supporter of Fascists. 

Then: 

* * * T have the impression that neither Your Majesty nor the people around 
you understand the gravity of the situation. This situation must cease, and 
we consider it necessary that the Government be changed immediately. This 
very day, by 6 o’clock, the Government’s resignation must be made known, and 
immediately thereafter the name of the person entrusted with the formation of 
the new Government must be made known. If the Government is not immediately 
changed we can no longer answer for the free existence of the Rumanian people. 

Once again I intervened to explain to Vishinsky that it was im- 
possible for the King to form a government in 2 hours even if the 
King accepted the principle. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Visoianu, are you reading from the transcribed 
notes of this conversation ? 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes. I have the translated notes of the con- 
versation. 

Mr. KERSTEN. And what you just read us here is an exact 

Mr. Visoranvu. Wording. 

Mr. Reaieteke Transcription of the exact conversation that took 
place at that time? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you were given 2 hours to 

Mr. Visoranv. Gave the King 2 2 hours to dismiss the government 
and to form a new government. 

Mr. Kersren. And this was Mr. Vishinsky, the same Vishinsky 
who has been in the United Nations here in New York, is that right? 

Mr. Visoranvu. The same man. 

Mr. Kersten. I would like to ask you, at this last meeting, when 
this ultimatum was given by Vishinsky to the King, did Vishinsky 
suggest or demand that Groza should be the new head of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Visoranu. Later in the new audience, when the King said, “I 
must consult the chiefs of the political parties,’ Mr. Vishinsky at that 
time hit the table of the King with his fist and all the things on the 
table went off, and he said, “I want Your Majesty’s reply right now.” 
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After several other remarks he left and he slammed the door of the 
room with such force the plaster around it cracked. 

Mr. McTieve. When he hit the desk, did things fall off the desk on 
to the floor ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Did he sweep his hand over the desk ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did the objects on the desk fall on the King, and in 
the King’s lap? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Did any of them fall on you? 

Mr. Visoranv. Not on me. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you have anything to say to Vishinsky ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. No, because he left after this immediately. 

And now I want to say for you to understand the atmosphere in 
Bucharest at this time. On this very day there started a movement 
of the Soviet troops and the palace of the King was surrounded by 
Soviet tanks and Soviet troops, and all the public ns too, Un- 
der these circumstances, and without any help from abroad, from 
the Allies, particularly from the Allies of Soviet Russia, the King 
couldn’t do anything but give in. He asked the resignation of the 
Radeseu government and charged Mr. Styrbei to form a new govern- 
ment, a democratic government, on the basis of the same democratic 
parties as before and asked in accordance with usage that a com- 
munique be published by the Palace Marshal saying that His Maj- 
esty the King charged Styrbei to form a new government composed 
of all democratic parties. But the Russians prevented the publica- 
tion of this communique in the press and the broadcasting by radio, 
and insisted that this communique be changed, and instead of this 
phrase, “by all the democratic parties,” they put “by certain demo- 
cratic parties.” 

Mr. Styrbei tried to form a government and he started by asking 
the collaboration 6f the Communist Party. They refused flatly. Mr. 
Styrbei considered the circumstances and dec lined to form the gov- 
ernment. 

Then there was a new audience between Vyshinsky and the King. 
I was not present at this time because I became ill, but I was informed 
immediately by the marshal of the palace, and after this by the King, 
that Mr. Vyshinsky came to the King and said: 

I am satisfied that you obtained the resignation of the Radescu government 
and I am here to suggest to Your Majesty, to ask Your Majesty, on behalf of 


the Soviet Government, the new president of the government be Groza. Groza 
has the confidence of the Soviet Government to become the president of the 


government. 


And he uttered : 

I ask Your Majesty not to say anything to the representatives of America and 
of Britain. I was asked myself by the representatives of these countries about 
the person I proposed to the King and I answered, “It is the King’s job. It is 
not my job.” 

And after this the situation was so desperate in Rumania that the 
King had no means to resist. Rumania was occupied by Russia, 
whereas all military forces of Rumania, as well as all other resources, 
economic and technical were put at the disposal of the Allies to pursue 
the common fight. 
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And then was formed the Russian Government, the Communist 
government, presided over by Mr. Groza. 

If you allow me, I will add one thing. The hope of our people and 
the hope of the King, was that at this time there would be effective 
intervention by the American Government and by the British Gov- 
ernment to stop this violation of the newly accepted Yalta agreement. 

I kept informed all the time, in my capacity as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the official representatives of the United States and the Brit- 
ish. And I want to express here my sentiment of gratitude for these 
gentlemen in Rumania who understood very well the situation, but 
unfortunately the policy of the government, British and American, 
didn’t support the suggestion made by these gentlemen. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you please tell us who was the American 
Ambassador to Rumania at that time ? 

Mr. Visoranu. Mr. Berry who is now the Ambassador in Iraq. 

Mr. McTieur. B-e-r-r-y ¢ 

Mr. Visoranvu. B-e-r-r-y. 

Mr. McTieur. Who was the British Ambassador ? 

Mr. Visoranv. It was LeRoucheden. And I was informed—un- 
fortunately this was certainly one of the sorry days in my life—that 
the American Government considered that the Yalta agreement, the 
part of the Yalta agreement about the representative free elected gov- 
ernment in our country was not in force in the Russian Military Zone 
and Rumania was in the military Russian Zone. I have to add that 
all the people concerned in the Yalta agreement were in the Russian 
Zone and then the Yalta agreement was not applicable. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask another question? Was the Rumanian 
Government a party to the Yalta agreement ? 

Mr. Visoranu. No, it was an agreement among the big powers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Agreement among big powers determining the 
fate of your country without your country being given an opportunity 
to participate ? 

Mr. Visotanu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FrieHan. I just want to get it clear again, who was it that made 
that interpretation that Rumania and, elections in Rumania would not 
come Within the scope of the Yalta agreement ¢ 

Mr. Visoranv. It was the representative of the American Govern- 
ment. It was the instruction received by him, because his feeling, I 
have to say—it is not perhaps very discreet, but his feeling was not the 
same. He understood very well the situation in Rumania, and al- 
though he wanted to help us—and as I say I have sentiment of deep 
gratitude for him, but instructions from the Government was not in 
accordance with his views. 

Mr. FercHan. Was there any interpretation of that same question 
by the French or British Governments / 

Mr. Visoranu. France was not involved in this, only British and 
American. Because this was a common audience I asked both the 
ministers to come to my office in the Ministry, and the British said 
that he had not received instructions about this from his Government, 
but he thinks that this being the answer of the American Government, 
the answer of the British Government would be the same. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask this question? You spoke about these 
conferences with Vyshinsky. Did your Government advise the repre- 
sentatives of the American Government and the British Government 
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of the conferences that were held and the demands made by Vy- 
shinsky ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Every day by myself. 

Mr. McTicur. After you left office, or were removed from office, 
and after the new government was formed, did you stay in Rumania? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes; I stayed in Rumania. 

Mr. McTicur. For how long? 

Mr. Visoranv. Until October 1946. 

Mr. McTicur. When you left Rumania, where did you go? 

Mr. Visoranv. I left Rumania secretly and I went to the American 
Zone in Germany. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you leave Rumania because you feared for your 
life ? 

Mr. Visotanu. Yes, because I refused to accept the post of Foreign 
Minister in the new Government originated by the Communists and I 
became their enemy No. 1. My house was surrounded 24 hours after 
this by the Communist police and I was followed all the time. I was 
asked 2 or 3 times to be Minister of Interior. 

Mr. McTicvr. Do you keep in touch with events in Rumania today ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Withsome people, yes, with my family. 

Mr. McTicvr. When did you immigrate to the United States 

Mr. Visoaanv. I came here in October 1947. 

Mr. McTicur. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin. 

Mr. Bonty. You stated you were present at the Cairo Conference. 

Mr. Visoranv. I was present. 

Mr. Bonin. When the representative of the United States Govern- 
ment and the representative of the British Government were present. 

Mr. Visoranu. And Soviet Government, too. 

Mr. Bontn. And the representative of the Soviet Government. 
Who represented the Soviet Government ? 

Mr. Visoranu. Novikov. He was the Soviet Ambassador to Egypt. 

Mr. Bontn. It was your understanding then, asa result of that Cairo 
Conference, that your country would be liberated, you would side in 
with the Allies, is that correct ? 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonty. And eventually your country would be liberated ? 

Mr. Vosoranu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bontn. Then this phony that we have in the United Nations 
representing the Soviet Government by the name of Vishinsky came 
to Rumania and dictated the type of government that you should 
have? 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bontn. He is the same man that keeps dictating to everybody 
here in the United Nations Building, too, isn’t he ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonty. And you also had a conversation with this phony called 
Molotov? 

Mr. Visoranv. I had in Moscow. 

Mr. Bontn. And he is the same Moscow mouthpiece for the Soviets 
at the Geneva Conference ? 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes, sir. 

j Mr. Bontn. And he is the same one who spoke at the Berlin Con- 
erence { 
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Mr. Visoranv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bontn. And out of all these conferences nothing ever occurred ¢ 

Mr. Visotanu. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. Except a lot of doubletalk ¢ 

Mr. Visoranv. Oh, yes, the same violence, fraud and lies. It is 
very difficult for a civilized mind to understand. 

Mr. Bontn. Then in spite of the fact that you were under the im- 
pression that your country would, be liberated, your nation consented 
only to the right of the Russian armies to go through Rumania—— 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonin. Once they arrived there they remained there ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Oh, they remained there first by violence and by 
fraud because they didn’t accept the truth. After this I think it was 
a mistake by the Allies at the Conference of Peace in Paris, when the 
peace treaty with Rumania was drafted and signed, Russia asked 
because Russia was in Austria, they asked permission to keep in 
Rumania a small group of soldiers, of military power, in order to 
guarantee the communications between Soviet Russia and Vienna, 
Austria. And the representatives of the British and American Gov- 
ernments made the mistake to accept this, which was an obvious fraud 
because nobody has the idea to come from Soviet Russia to Vienna, to 
Rumania. And for this small group of armies to be in Rumania inter- 
national title was given by the British and American representatives 
by treaty in the peace treaty. 

Mr. Bontn. Who told you the Yalta agreement would not bind 
Rumania ? 

Mr. Visoranv. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Bonry. Who told you that the Yalta agreement would have no 
effect as far as Rumania was concerned ? 

Mr. Vrsoranv. It certainly has not. This was the agreement 
tween the three big powers signed by Churchill, Roosevelt, and | 
Stalin. It was among these three powers. Rumania was not con 
sulted, was not involved. But a part of this Yalta agreement con 
cerned establishment of democratic, free and true representative gov 
ernments in all countries. 

Mr. Macrrowrcz. I think probably what you had said before was 
that you were informed that under the Yalta agreement Rumania 
would come under the sphere of Russia. 

Mr. Visoranv. This later, after Vishinsky imposed the Govern- 
ment. Before this we were not informed about Yalta at all. We read 
only the communiques in the press. 

Mr. Macurowicz. About how many Communists one you say 
there were in Rumania at the time Vishinsky issued his ultimatum? 

Mr. Visoranv. At that time? 

Mr. Macurowicz. At that time, how many Communists would you 
say there were in Rumania ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Very few. Ana Pauker, who at this time was the 
Communist No. 1, the nominal chief of the Communist Party, de- 
clared publicly that in August, 1944 there were in Rumania a thousand 
Communists. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. 1,000? 

Mr. Visoranv. 1,000 Communists. The population of our country 
was 20 million. 
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Mr. Macrrowicz. Now, while Vishinsky was there in Rumania at 
that particular time did you have any people seriinad | in your jails 
and prisons ¢ 

Mr. Visoranv. At the beginning very few. ‘There were some people, 
but not people of importance. They asked, for ext unple, that the peo- 
ple who collaborated with the Nazi during the German occupation in 
Rumania and the common war be put in jail, and they presented the 
Government a list of former ministers and former important mem- 
bers of the administration. 

Mr. Kersten. Will the gentleman yield? You are talking about 
ordinary criminals. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I am speaking about ordinary criminals now you 
may have had confined in your j: ils and prisons. 

Mr. Visoranv. Ordinary criminals. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. You had some. 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know whether or not while Vishinsky 
was there he turned those people loose and put them in power in any 
place ¢ 

Mr. Visoranvu. Some of them. For example, one was a man who I 
know was condemned to life imprisonment because he killed his father. 
He was released and put in charge of the police in Iasi. 

Mr. Kersren. So this patricide, that is, the son who killed his 
father was made the head of the police ? 

Mr. Visoranu. He was the head of the police. And there are others. 
This is a particular case. 

Mr. Bonty. The reason I asked that question is because we heard 
of a same incident in Latvia. 

Mr. Kersten. That’s correct. He turned the common criminals 
in the jails loose in Latvia, and they took important positions in Latvia 
over their people, too. 

Mr. Visoranvu. But in Rumania, more and more came in after Groza 
took over the government. 

Mr. Kersten. More and more came in after Groza took over, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Bont. In other words, from your experience with Mr. Vishin- 
sky and Mr. Molotov, you wouldn’t trust them with anything. 

Mr. Visoranv. Oh, no. 

Mr. Bonry. You would not. 

Mr. Visoranvu. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bonty. Would you rely upon any of the agreements that they 
signed ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Never. We had many agreements in Rumania, not 
only general agree ments, but particular ones. 

Mr. Bontx. Would you say the United States Government shouldn't 
deal with the Communists ? 

Mr. Visoranu. That’s a broad question—too high for me—but I sug- 
gest that it is a mistake to have confidence in any agreement with the 
Russians. 

Mr. Bontn. From my experience and what I have learned about 
them, you can’t rely upon them and there is no sense in dealing with 
them. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I think the gentleman from California asked 
the question of the previous witness, why communism is gaining 
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ground in Italy and France. Is it not true, that the very fact that we, 
despite the bitter experience we have had with Communists in the past 
still deal with Communists is the direct cause for the strengthening 
of the Communist Parties in these various European countries today, 
and we must be honest with ourselves and share the responsibility and 
the burden ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Certainly. 

Mr. Bontn. We are giving dignity and respect to people who lie 
and perpetrate f falsehoods and dece ‘it, Which gives encouragement to 
sympathizers in other Free countries. 

That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Madden. 

Mr. Mappen. What was the first evidence that you as an official of 
the Rumanian Government had that the Communists were gradually 
coming in and taking over your government? When did you first see 
evidence of that ? 

Mr. Visoranv. It was very soon—very soon after our armistice, 
because they started-—— 

Mr. Mappen. What year ? 

Mr. Visoranu. 1944. 

Mr. Mappen. In 1944. 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes. I started to have these apprehensions. 

Mr. Mappen. And how long had you been in office then ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Well, I started in November in office. 

Mr. Mappen. November, what year ? 

Mr. Visoranu. 1944. 

Mr. Mappen. 1944. Well, let’s go back a couple or 3 years. Did 
you learn, or did the offici: we in Rumania know about the actions of 
the Soviet in Poland in 1939, 1940, 1941? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. In Lithuania, Latvia, and these other countries / 

Mr. Viso1anv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. Everybody in Rumania was familiar with what the 
Soviets did in these other countries ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Was there a fear or an apprehension by the leaders 
in Rumania that they were going to do the same thing in Rumania 
that they did in Poland, and Lithuania and Latvia back in 1940, 1941, 
and in through that period? Was there apprehension and fear that 
the Soviets were going to do the same things 4 

Mr. Visoranvu. Generally we had the same fear, but this was a bit 
limited by the hope that the collaboration with the American and 
British would force the Russians to be reasonable. 

Mr. Mappen. Why do you think the Soviets delayed or postponed 
taking over Rumania until 1944 when they had taken over these other 
countries—Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 3 or 4 years be- 
fore? Would you have any opinion on why the delay on Rumania ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Because of their collaborations with the Germans. 

Mr. Mappen. What? 

Mr. Visoranv. It was the understanding with Germany. It started 
with the agreement by Molotov and von Ribbentrop, and by this un 
derstanding a part of Poland was given away, the Balkan countri 
too, and a part of Rumania, Bessarabia, and Bukovina settiiewn 
Bukovina—fell to the same fate. Russia didn’t go farther because 
of the opposition of Germany at this time. 
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Mr. Mappen. Is your family here in this country now? 

Mr. Visoranvu. My wife is here, but my mother and my sister are 
in Rumania. 

Mr. Mappen. They are all back in Rumania. Were there any mass 
murders, massacres, of the leaders, intelligentsia, judges, lawyers, 
doctors, or high army officers in Rumania, as occurred in these other 
countries which I mentioned ? 

Mr. Viso1ranvu. No; there were not many murders in Rumania only 
those who were put in prison in Rumania. 

Mr. Mappen. How many were placed in prison ? 

Mr. Visoranv. I think it came out in time that in Rumania some 
10,000 people were placed in prison. 

Mr. Mappen. I mean leaders. 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes, all the leaders. Not very important leaders— 
for example, the head of the Peasant Party in the towns, in most 
villages. 

Mr. Mappen. Would you say there were a thousand leaders in jail 
now, or 10,000? 

Mr. Visoranvu. I would say 10,000. 

Mr. Mappen. Ten thousand. Are they still living—still serving 
time in jail? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Ihope. Nobody knows. 

Mr. Mappen. Are they in Rumanian jails? 

Mr. Visoranu. They are generally in Rumanian jails. Some have 
been transported into Russia. 

Mr. Mappen. That’s all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macrowicz. Just a few questions, Mr. Visoianu. 

Am I correct in saying that had it not been for the fact that our 
American representative and the British representative by their ac- 
tion indicated their desire that you acquiesce, you would never have 
acquiesced to the Russian demands? 

Mr. Visoranu. Would you repeat the question, please ? 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In Moscow, at the time that you had your meet- 
ing, you said that Mr. Harriman, the United States Ambassador, and 
the British Ambassador indicated their desire that you give in to Rus- 
sian demands, am I right ? 

Mr. Visoranv. You know, sir, all these question had been certainly 
discussed among the allies before they were presented to us. They 
were in agreement. They were in agreement before. 

Mr. Macurowricz. That’s right. 

Mr. Visoranu. And then perhaps they considered, of course, to fol- 
low the Molotov line, and not to give 

Mr. Macurowicz. You said Mr. Harriman asked you not to insist. 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes, because he said this was the right interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps at this time Mr. Harriman had delusions that Molotov 
was sincere when it was decided to withdraw from Rumania at the 
end of the occupation. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What I want to bring out in this—had it not been 
for the American Ambassador, Mr. Harriman, and the British Am- 
bassador asking you not to insist in Moscow, it is likely you would 
have resisted the Russian demands. 

Mr. Visoranv. Oh, certainly. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. And I think you have already said that the basic 
reason for them taking over Rumania was the Yalta agreement, an 
arrangement made between Great Britain, and the U nited States and 
Soviet Russia at Yalta. 

Mr. Visoranvu. It was partially. It was the weakness of the allies 
before the violations and interpretations of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is the point I am trying to get. Had it not 
been for the weakness of the American and British representatives 
in their dealing with Soviet Russia at that time, many of these coun- 
tries that later were occupied by Russia, including Rumania, Poland, 
and others, probably would not have been taken over. 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes, probably. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. As I said to the other w itness, one of our main ob- 
jectives of this committee is to find out what we can do to build up 
more resistance to communism, and I am going to ask you this ques- 
tion: If this Congress would adopt a resolution, of which myself and 
several other Members in the House are authors, repudiating the Yalta 
agreement, which was the source of all this trouble, what psychologi- 

al effect would it have upon the peoples in these occupied countries ? 

Mr. Visoranv. I think the repudiation of this agreement by the 
American Government would have very happy results on the public 
opinion in Rumania and the morale of the people; saying that the 
American people no longer accept this agreement because it was first 
violated by Soviet Russia and it was against the liberties of other 
countries would produce good results upon the morale of our people 
in Rumania. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that would be true also of other countries 
which suffered a similar fate because of the Yalta agreement. 

Mr. Visoranu. Certainly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So you think then that one of the positive steps 
that Congress could take would be to adopt such a resolution ? 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes. And if I could suggest another measure I think 
it would be good to withdraw recognition. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I was coming to that next. Go ahead. Now, the 
second step I was going to suggest—and I am going to ask whether 
you agree with me—would be this: In view of the fact that we were 
partially responsible for these pe governments to be created in 
these countries, in view of the fact that the creation of these puppet 
governments was a violation of the Yalta agreement, would you say 
that an adoption of legislation withdrawing recognition of these pup- 
pet governments—Rumania, Poland, and others—would be another 
positive step which we could take to stop the spread of communism in 
Europe ¢ 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes. If you permit me, I would like to make a dis- 
tinction. There are two measures. One is to withdraw—to break 
diplomatic relations; and the other is to withdraw recognition of the 
regime. And if I could suggest something else—to withdraw the 
recognition of the regime, not only to break the relations, but to de- 
clare that all these governments don’t represent the free will of the 
peoples. 

Mr. Macurowticz. Upon the basis that these governments were not 
legally constituted. 

Mr. Visoranu. Violation of elections and violations of all obliga- 
tions taken by the peace treaty. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Just one final question. The situation in France 
and Italy has been mentioned several times. Wouldn’t such a positive 
act on our part, showing strength instead of weakness, add to the vic- 
tory of the democratic parties in France and Italy, also? 

Mr. Visoranvu. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you agree with me on that ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Certainly. 

Mr. Macurowrcez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. FeicHan. Were you in Rumania on November 19, 1946, when 
they held the election ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. No. 

Mr. Fetenan. You believe do you not, that the people of Rumania 
are conscious of the fact that that election in 1946 was rigged and 
totally foreign from being free and unfettered ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

Mr. Frerenan. Now, in view of that, do you think that if the West- 
ern powers—France, United States, and Great Britain—would charge 
the Russians with violating all of their agreements- _international 
agreements—particularly w ‘ith reference to free and unfettered elec- 
tions since World War II in all the enslaved nations, that that would 
increase and help the morale of the people within the Iron Curtain 
who were subjugated by reason of these ? 

Mr. Viso1anv. Certainly, it would be a very important step. 

Mr. FrienHan. Do you think it would be helpful to the morale of 
these enslaved nations— 

Mr. Visoranv. No doubt of it. 

Mr. Feienan. If an international conference were called whereby 
they would discuss the future not only of Rumania but all of the other 
nations enslaved by this international Communist conspiracy led by 
the Muscovites ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Certainly. 

Mr. FrieHan. Now, during that time when Vishinsky was maneu- 
vering to overthrow Radescu’s government, and King Michael’s, the 
allied political missions were present in Rumania and were totally 
ineffective. 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretenan. That’s all. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Visoianu, just one question. The notes that you 
read from, which as I understand was a transcription of the conversa- 
tions between the King and Vishinsky at which you were present—can 
you furnish them to make them a part of the ree ord? 

Mr. Visoranu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have them there now so that you can make 
them a part of the record ? 

Mr. Visoranvu. I prefer to give you that later. I have this. This 
is a letter I addressed to Mr. Austin, your former Delegate to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you submit this to the committee / 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

(The letter addressed by Mr. Constantin Visoianu to Hon. Warren 
R. Austin reads as follows :) 


Sr: Your Excellency had recently occasion to recall, before the Political Com- 
mittee of the United Nations, some of the more flagrant violations of interna- 
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tional agreements and of the independence of peoples, perpetrated by the Soviet 
Union. 

On that occasion, you reminded Mr. Vishinsky of the 2-hour ultimatum that 
he himself handed to the King of Rumania, in February 1945, demanding under 
threats to replace the democratic government of that country with one dominated 
by Communists. 

In reply, and before that same Political Committee, Mr. Vinshinsky denied 
having handed an ultimatum to the King of Rumania, and having imposed by 
force a Communist-dominated Government in Bucharest. And Mr. Vishinsky 
added : 

‘““* * * Where do you get those fairy tales from anyway? I would like to 
find out what the primary sources are. Let us look at the witness; put him in 
the chair right in front of me here and let him say to my face that I submitted 
an ultimatum to Rumanian King and I gave him a time limit of 2 hours and 
5 seconds. Go ahead and bring him here. Let the source pour out his wealth 
in front of us—in front of me and in front of him—and then we shall have some 
talk. Why should I talk to you? You have no direct relations to that question; 
you have no data; you were told about that in your Department—perhaps in 
three departments. What happened? There was no such thing as an ultimatum 
agaiL.? °.*.? 

Well, sir, I happen to be the witness requested by Mr. Vishinsky. I am ready 
to take the chair indicated by him, and to bear testimony before the world con- 
cerning the manner in which Mr. Vishinsky imposed upon the King of Rumania 
a Communist-dominated Government. By my own testimony, and from the 
stenographic notes taken on that occasion, I stand prepared to prove to anyone 
in good faith how Mr. Vishinsky presented the King of Rumania with a 2-hour 
ultimatum. 

In my then capacity as Foreign Minister, I took part in all audiences Mr. 
Vishinsky had with King Mihai. I took part in the discussions. I was there 
when Mr. Vishinsky presented his ultimatum and formulated the demands of 
the Soviet Government. 

I regret that it was not possible to summon me before the United Nations. But 
I still hope the occasion may yet arise when, in accordance with Mr. Vishinsky’s 
request, I might testify before the representatives of ail countries how Soviet 
Russia raped the independence of my own country. 

Until such time, I feel it is not amiss to relate to Your Excellency in brief 
what occurred. 

You will recall, sir, that at the time of Mr. Vishinsky’s intervention Rumania 
had a government composed of the representatives of the four parties—National 
Peasant, Liberal, Socialist, and Communist. The Communist Party was almost 
nonexistent in Rumania at that time. One of its leaders, Anna Pauker, has 
stated that it numbered barely 1,000 members. However, in order to prove to 
the Soviet Government anew Rumania’s good intentions, as an exaggerated 
earnest of understanding for the latter’s “security” requirements, the great demo- 
cratic parties had accepted the collaboration of the Communists on a basis of 
practical equality. The Soviet Union had no real need for this, seeing that these 
parties had already given ample evidence of their democratic convictions as well 
as of a firmly pro-Allied orientation. It was they who had led the struggle 
against the dictatorship; the fight against collaboration with Nazi Germany had 
been their fight; it was they who, under the leadership of the King, had carried 
out the coup of August 23, 1944, bringing Rumania into the Allied camp. How- 
ever, together with these democratic parties, the King himself and the entire 
Rumanian people had accepted to give every evidence of good will to the Soviet 
Union. 

Let me recall to Your Excellency, too, that at the time of Mr. Vishinsky’s inter- 
vention, Rumania was occupied by Soviet troops, while, on the other hand, 14 
Rumanian divisions were fighting alongside the Red Army against Germany. 

But what Your Excellency perhaps does not know is that, at the same time, 
the Soviet authorities had imposed the reduction of all our military units within 
the country to mere skeleton forces, completely disarming them, and disarming 
even the weak police force that was to maintain order on the home front. The 
purpose was to allow gangs of one to two hundred desperados, organized by the 
Communists, to take over forcibly a number of unguarded public buildings “on 
behalf of the people.” 

At the beginning of February 1945, two of the leaders of the Communist Party, 
Anna Pauker and Gheorghiu-Dej, were summoned to Moscow. It was there as- 
suredly that the ousting of the Rumanian Government, its replacement with a 
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Communist-dominated regime, as well as the tactics to be followed, were decided. 

Indeed, upon his return from Moscow, Gheorghiu-Dej informed me that the 
Kremlin no longer trusted the Rumanian Government, and wished to see it re- 
placed with a more leftist one. He also described to me the future composition 
of the envisaged government, and offered me to keep the portfolio of foreign 
affairs therein. 

Almost immediately, a violent Communist press campaign was launched 
against the administration, notwithstanding the fact that the Communists them- 
selves participated in the latter. So-called democratie fronts and patriotic 
organizations mushroomed and multiplied overnight. It has become common 
knowledge by now that such groups were but camouflaged Communist formations, 
in which a handful of intellectuals—motivated either by simple-mindedness or 
design—were attracted. 

This was the atmosphere in which Mr. Vishinsky arrived in Bucharest. On 
February 26, 1945, the Soviet Embassy advised me of Mr. Vishinsky’s arrival 
and of his desire to see the King that very day, at3 p.m. Though the procedure 
was hardly regular, I counseled the King to receive the Soviet envoy at the 
hour indicated. I was present at the audience. Mr. Vishinsky began by making 
a general exposé of the situation in Rumania, according to his views, and sug- 
gested that the King replace the government headed by General Radescu and in 
which all parties participated, with “a more democratic one.” This communi- 
cation, made on behalf of the Soviet Government, lacked the violent tone that was 
to come later. 

The next day, February 27, Mr. Vishinsky asked for another audience, and 
was received by the King at 9 p. m. Again I was present. This time, Mr. Vi- 
shinsky’s tone became more authoritative, and his demands—in the name of 
the Soviet Government—more precise. After a new exposé of the situation, 
Mr. Vishinsky said: “* * * That is why I am obliged to state—and I am ex- 
pressing the view of my government—that this situation cannot go on.. Your 
Majesty must intervene and take urgent steps to put an end to this intolerable 
state of affairs.” 

He added: “Your Majesty must impose the immediate resignation of the 
Radescu government, and form another government, made up of the representa- 
tives of the truly democratic parties and of nonparty persons.” 

The King explained that the Rumanian Government was the best form of a 
democratic government, composed of representatives of all democratic parties, 
and governing with the support of the entire nation. Furthermore, added the 
King, it was entirely in conformity with the Yalta decisions, as formulated 
in the published communique. 

Mr. Vishinsky insisted nevertheless upon “the two essential problems: the 
immediate resignation of the Radescu government and the creation of one com- 
posed of representatives of the democratic parties and of nonparty persons.” 
And he added: “In the Yalta decisions nothing was said of the Radescu 
government.” 

I intervened at that point to explain to Mr. Vishinsky our constitutional mech- 
anism and to make him understand that the King of Rumania was a constitu- 
tional king, hence unable to designate ministers, a matter that concerned solely 
the political parties, who selected their own representatives and submitted their 
names to the King. 

The remainder of the audience dealt with the domestic situation and with the 
difficulties that, in the opinion of Mr. Vishinsky, the Government encountered 
from “the masses.” 

The following day, February 28, Mr. Vishinsky again asked for an audi- 
ence with the King. He was received at 3:30 p. m., and again I was present. 
He began by declaring: “I have come to Your Majesty to know what you have 
decided in the matters we discussed yesterday evening.” The King replied that 
he had made known to General Radescu the views of the Soviet Government, 
and that consultations with the representatives of the democratic parties were 
already under way, in view of constituting a new government of the repre- 
sentatives of all democratic parties. 

Mr. Vishinsky said: “This is not enough. We consider General Radescu to 
be a Fascist and his government likewise a Fascist one, or at least a supporter 
of Fascists.” Then: “* * * I have the impression that neither Your Majesty 
nor the people around you understand the gravity of the situation. This situ- 
ation must cease, and we consider it necessary that the Government be changed 
immediately. This very day, until 6 o’clock, the government’s resignation must 
be made known, and immediately thereafter the name of the person entrusted 
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with the formation of the new Government. If the Government is not immedi- 
ately changed, we can no longer answer for the free existence of the Rumanian 
people.” 

Once again I intervened to point out to Mr. Vishinsky the material impossi- 
bility of forming a new government in such a short time. With the politeness 
that has come to be recognized as his peculiar hallmark, Mr. Vishinsky an- 
swered: “I request Mr. Visoianu not to interfere. I am not discussing things 
with Mr. Visoianu. I came here to talk only with His Majesty.” Then, ad- 
dressing the King with a violent tone, he said: “By 6 o’clock Radescu’s resig- 
nation must be announced, and the person who is to form the new Govern- 
ment must be designated in the next 2 or 3 hours. I demand Your Majesty’s 
reply !” 

“I must consult the chiefs of the political parties,” answered the King. 

Thereupon, Mr. Vishinsky got up, hit the King’s table with his fist, and with 
unusual violence said: “I want Your Majesty’s reply right now ! 

After several other remarks, spoken in the same preemptory tone, in which 
he asked the King to annul a decree that had been issued the day before, Mr 
Vishinsky ended: “That is all: I shall await the news of General Radescu’s 
resignation!” Then he left, slamming the door with such force that the plas- 
ter around it cracked. 

That is how I was present at the most humilitating scene of my life, and at 
the most tragical interference in the domestic affairs of my country. 

That very day saw the beginning of a deployment of Soviet tanks and troops 
in the streets of Bucharest. From ali Soviet and Communist quarters, all kinds 
of threats began to reach the King. Soviet control over the country’s admin 
istration became increasingly stringent; censorship of the press and radio 
broadcasting facilities was clamped down tighter than ever before; all com- 
munications that lacked approval from the Soviet authorities ceased; no news- 
paper article appeared without Soviet authorization. 

I myself had several talks with the political representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain, members of the Armistice Commission, on behalf of 
which the Soviet’s authorities were ostensibly acting. I called their attention 
to this brutal interference in the domestie affairs of Rumania, and to the fla- 
grant violation of the recent agreements of Yalta. AS a matter of fact, no far- 
ther away than February 11 of that year, Messrs. Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin had told the world their joint decisions, taken at Yalta. These among 
other things provided : 

“This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they will live—the restoration of sovereign 
rights and self-government to these peoples who have been forcibly deprived of 
them by the aggressor nations. 

“To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exercise these 
rights, the three Governments will jointly assist the people in any European 
liberated state or former Axis satellite state in Purope where in their judgment, 
conditions require, (@) to establish conditions of internal peace; (0) to carry out 
emergency measures for the relief of distressed peoples; (c) to form interim gov- 
ernmental authorities broadly representative of all democratic elements in the 
population and pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free elec- 
tions of Governments responsive to the will of the people; and (d@) to facilitate 
where necessary the holding of such elections.” 

I learned then that Mr. Vishinsky had even refused to meet the two Allied 
political representatives, whom he consented to receive only much later. 

In view of the country’s circumstances, and under the stress of such dire 
threats, of which I have mentioned but a few, the King was forced to give in 
He requested the resignation of the Radescu government, and charged Mr. 
Stirbey with the formation of a new government “composed of the representa- 
tives of all democratic parties.” In accordance with the usage, a communique 
to this effect was given to the press by the palace marshal. However, the Soviet 
authorities prevented the publication of this communique, either in the press or 
by radio. Only later, upon our insisting, was the broadcasting allowed. A 
change was introduced in its text, without the knowledge of the palace, the 
phrase “the representatives of all democratic parties” being altered to read 
“representatives of certain of the democratic parties.” 

Mr. Stirbey began his consultations, requesting in the first place the collabora- 
tion of the Communist Party. The latter, without giving any reasons, flatly 
refused. 
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Soon, thereafter, on March 1, at 10 p. m., Mr. Vishinsky presented himself 
in audience at the palace, and told the King he had taken act of the resignation 
of the Radescu government, and wished to make known to His Majesty certain 
incidents that had allegedly occurred behind the front. Needless to add, these 
were mostly imaginary. What Mr. Vishinsky pursued in reality by this audience 
was to impose the person of the new chief of government to the King. Toward 
the end of the audience he told the King: “I have to advise Your Majesty that I 
am charged by my Government to declare that the man who inspires us with 
confidence is Petre Groza, and it is Groza we want as Prime Minister. Of 
course, this is a confidential matter, that I am telling only Your Majesty. I 
saw today the American and British representatives, and they asked me to tell 
them whom I thought to be the person most indicated to come to power. I 
answered to them that this is a question concerning only Your Majesty.” 

Once this Soviet choice was arrived at, the Government was put together in 
the privacy of the Soviet Embassy. 

cm om * o* aa * ~ 

It is, I fear, impossible for Your Excellency to understand, from the dry con- 
tents of this letter, all the brutality displayed by Vishinsky in his various talks 
with the King. Any you will assuredly find it difficult to imagine, being the 
representative of a free and civilized country, the full measures of fraud and 
violence used by the Soviet authorities on this occasion. 

I would beg Your Excellency, however, to recall that at that time Rumania 
had joined the Allied camp with the entire strength of her military, economic, 
and moral forces. And while carrying on the war, the country was doing its 
utmost to comply with the very onerous exactions of the armistice. Freed from 
a dictatorial regime and from a foreign occupation, Rumania hoped her demo- 
eratic institutions would be restored and respected, in accordance with the most 
solemn assurances she had received, and looked forward to the restoration of 
her national independence with confidence. Our trust rested upon the Yalta 
declarations and upon all the previous statements of the Allies. 

Instead, my country saw its independence utterly suppressed, at the very 
hands of one of the great Allied powers. 

That was how Rumania was subjugated by Soviet Russia, by means of a Com- 
munist-dominated government, installed in power by the Kremlin, under duress— 
a government headed at the present time by three Soviet citizens. 

. 6 o * . 7 . 

The foregoing is but the bare outline of facts that have been recorded by 
history. These facts, to which I am ready to testify, provide more than sufficient 
evidence to answer Mr. Vishinsky’s challenge. I need hardly add that I re- 
main, in any event,-entirely at Your Excellency’s disposal for any additional 
information in this matter. 

Please accept, Sir, the assurance of my highest consideration. 

[Signed] CONSTANTIN VISOIANU, 
Former Minister of Foreign Affairs of Rumania. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, when Molotov at this conference in 
Moscow stated that it wasn’t necessary to put into this agreement that 
the Soviet troops would be withdrawn, he stated very clearly that 
they would be withdrawn at the termination of the war, is that right ? 2 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes, sir, right. 

Mr. Kersren. And he stated that several times, is that correct ? 

Mr. Vtsoranv. Correct. 

Mr. Kersren. And the American representative or representatives, 
and other representatives were there at the time ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And as I understand it, Mr. Harriman stated that 
inasmuch as it was clear that it wasn’t necessary to put that in, he 
persuaded you not to insist upon it, but the clear understanding of 
everybody was that Molotov agreed that the Soviet troops would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Visoranv. Right. 

Mr. Kersten. And in view of what followed, Molotov proved to 
be completely false in this assurance, and Molotov did on this occasion 
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what he has done on so many other occasions—he just simply lied— 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Visoranv. Right. 

Mr. Kersten. Was any member of the Rumanian Government con- 
sulted in any respect whatsoever before the Yalta—or at the time the 
Yalta agreement was signed ¢ 

Mr. Visoranvu. No. 

Mr. Hiturnes. You have had experience in at least the possibility 
of forming coalition governments—I mean governments in which the 
Communists are taken in in the formation of such government. What 
is your opinion on the basis of that experience, concerning the feasi- 
bility of such Communist coalition governments; are they practicable, 
can they work, or do you think they should be totally rejected 2 

Mr. Visoranv. I am sure it doesn’t work and couldn’t work. The 
Communists never collaborate. The collaboration of the Communists 
is a means for the Communist to take over all things. 

Mr. Hitxines. In other words, if our country and our friends 
abroad, in discussions at Geneva should advocate a coalition govern- 
ment in Indo-China in which Communists would take part with those 
who are anti-Communists, would it be your opinion, based on your ex- 
perience that it could only be a question of time before the Communists 
eventually took over the entire government ? 

Mr. Visoranv. It would insure the loss of Indo-China. 

Mr. Bontn. I would like to ask Mr. Visoianu one more question. 
While you were a representative of your government, did you ever 
have diplomatic relations and recognition withdrawn from your gov- 
ernment by any other nation 4 

Mr. Visoranvu. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Bonty. Do you reeall at any time that any government had 
withdrawn diplomatic relations and recognition of your government ! 

Mr, Visoranvu. No. 

Br. Bonin. Well, the reason I asked that question was to determine 
what the effect is upon a government that has its diplomatic relations 
and recognition withdrawn. Is it a serious setback to that nation as 
far as other nations are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Visoranu. This is a very important question, and I think this 
could be a step in American policy. If you withdraw the recognition 
of this regime, not only to break the relations, because if you break 
the relations you keep the government—to break off relations would 
be for a limited question—a limited cause, which when dispelled the 
relations would be taken back—but if you say “This government 
doesn’t represent the free will of the country because of falsified elec- 
tions,” this is the first step. I take the courage to suggest to you that 
it is not necessary only to take the one step but to follow it by a second 
step, by the third step. If you withdraw only the recognition, and 
nothing happened after that, at the beginning there is a very large 
hope in our countries, but if nothing happens after that, it isa depres- 
sion—more or less psychological depression. But you have to take 
then the second step after this. You say: “Rumania has not a repre- 
sentative government, and I ask that Rumania have a representative 
government.” Well, you could take it to the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, and have free elections under the supervision of the United 
Nations. 
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And if you take this first step, the second step and perhaps the third 
step, this could be very important for the morale of our countries and 
general policy of the United States—if you allow me to say this. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Visoianu, you have made a great con- 
tribution to our hearings, and your testimony is very important. 

Mr. Visoranv. Thank you, and I thank you very much for my 
country. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELIZABETTA JARKOVENKO, THROUGH 
INTERPRETER 


Mr. Kersten. What is your name, sir. 

Mr. Arrisrmoy. Olef Arrisimoy. 

Mr. Kersren. Do you understand English ? 

Mrs, JARKOVENKO. Very little. 

Mr. Kersren. Will both of you stand up, please? Hold up your 
right hand please. Do you solemnly swear that you will truly trans- 
late from English into Russian and from Russian into English, so 
help you God ¢ 

Mr. Arristmov. I swear. 

Mr. Kersten. And I will put this oath to Mrs. Jarkovenko now, 
and you tell it to her, and then you tell me her answer. Mrs. Jarko- 
venko, do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Arristmov. She does. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, have a chair. 

Mrs. Jarkovenko, do you understand some English ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Very little. 

Mr. Kersten. How long have you been in this country? You put 
these questions to her, Mr. Interpreter, will you? 

Give us your full name. 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Elizabetta Jarkovenko. 

Mr. Kersten. Your address is 46 East 29th Street, New York City, 
is that right? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. You came to the United States, when ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. On the 10th of November 1950. 

Mr. Kersten. And are you of Russian nationality ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. By Russian, I mean as distinguished from Byelorus- 
sia or some other Soviet people, is that right ? 

Mrs. JaRKOvVENKO. Yes; I am Russian. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you born in Muscovy ? 

Mrs. Jarkovenxo. I was born in the city of Kursk in the Caucasus. 

Mr. Kersten. But you are a so-called Great Russian, is that right? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, since the Communists took over in the Soviet 
Union, they have persecuted all of the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
have they not? 

Mrs. Jarkovenko. Absolutely all. 

Mr. Kersten. They have persecuted the Ukrainian people, have they 
not, and the Byelorussian, and the other national groups in the Soviet 
Union, have they not ? 
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Mrs. JARKovENKO. All the nationalities were persecuted in the same 
manner. 

Mr. Kersten. And will you state whether or not the Russian 
people—the people from Muscovy, or the Great Russians, were also 
persecuted by the Communists since they took over! _ 

Mrs. JarkovenKo. More than the other nationalities because the) 
constituted the bulk of the population. 

Mr. Kersten. At least they were all persecuted by the Communists, 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. JARKOVENKO. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you tell me whether or not thcre were a number 
of Russian people in slave labor camps ? 

Mrs. Jarkovenko. Yes; I know that there were, but I have never 
been in a labor camp myself, so I can’t give first-hand testimony. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, you know the story here. Will you 
please take over ? 

Mr. McTievur. Your husband was arrested in 1930 and sentenced to 
10 years in a concentration camp in Russia; that is true, isn’t it‘ 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. As a result of his arrest, you were exiled to a retricted 
area in the northern part of Russia, isn’t that correct ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. In March 1931, I was deported for 5 years to 
northern Russia. 

Mr. McTicur. What was the year? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. 1931. 

Mr. McTicur. When was the first time that you met Leon Nikolay ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. In the spring of 1934. 

Mr. McTieue. Nikolay was the individual who assassinated Kirov, 
is that true? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Yes, Nikolay is the murderer of Kirov. 

Mr. McTicur. And Kirov was the No. 2 man in the Soviet Govern 
ment next to Stalin at the time he was assassinated ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. He was No. 2 in the Politburo. 

Mr. McTicvur. Now tell us about the time that Nikolay came to see 
you. 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. I was deported to the town of Pudozh in north- 
ern Russia. There I met him. I lived at the same house where Niko- 
lay’s aunt was living, and one day as I walked into the kitchen I saw 
a man being taken ill. He had an epileptic fit, and I helped him to 
his feet. 

Mr. McTieur. That was the first time. Now I want to find out 
about the second visit. Will you tell me about the second visit? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. I saw him next time in the fall 3 months before 
Kirov was murdered. I saw him fleeing. His aunt asked me to lend 
her 2 rubles because Nikolay hadn’t enough money to pay his fare 
back to Leningrad. As he was leaving, he made a note and wrote 
down my name and my address. I never saw him again. Kirov was 
killed in the house of the Smolney Institute. He was killed by Leon 
Nikolay, the very man who had come to Pudozh 

Mr. McTievur. And who had borrowed the two rubles from you. 

Mrs. JarKovenko. Yes. On the following night I heard a knock 
and NKVD officials came into my room. I was arrested and taken to 
Leningrad. Into the internal jail of the NK VD. On the next night 
I was interrogated by Stalin. 
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Mr. McTieur. Who else was there ? 

Mrs. Jarkovenko. In the presence of Stalin’s secretary, Puskro- 
beshev and the Assistant Commissar for Internal Affairs, Agranov. 

Mr. McTieur. What did Stalin say to you during that interroga- 
tion ¢ 

Mrs. JarKovenko. At first, I was very excited. Later I came to my 
senses and was extremely depressed by what was to happen. From 
the manner in which Stalin questioned me, I realized that he was not 
at all interested in finding out whether I had participated in Kirov’s 
murder, I saw that he wanted to use me as a link apparently show- 
ing the guilt of Zinoviev’s and Kamenev’s opposition group in the 
murder of Kirov. 

Mr. Kersren. Just to interrupt, here, Mr. Counsel, it is my recol- 
lection that Kirov was a close personal friend of Stalin’s, and as the 
testimony is already in here, he was at that time the No. 2 man in 
the Soviet Union, is that right ¢ 

Mr. McTieve. That is right, Mr. Chairman, and it was his assas- 
sination, as you recall, that set off or started the reign of terror. 

Mr. Kersten. At that particular time. 

Mr. McoTicur. Yes. 

Mrs. JarKovenkKo. On the other hand, he tried to associate with the 
murder the Finnish and Latvian consuls—as a proof it was the result 
of the machinations of the burgeoisie. The interrogation lasted for 
about 1 hour. I was dismissed from further questioning. ‘The in- 
vestigation lasted for one and a half months. The first part of the 
investigation lasted until the 28th of December, 1934. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you beaten and tortured during that period ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Yes; I was tortured on many occasions, the 
reason being that I had no knowledge whatsoever about the activities 
of Zinoviev’s group and could supply no information whatsoever 
which angered the examining magistrate. They broke 4 of my toes, 
2 fingers, and 1 of my legs. 

In the last night, they made one more attempt to force me to sign 
a confession. 

Mr. McTiceur. Did they give you any kind of injections ? 

Mrs. Jarkovenko. In the last night they gave me an injection after 
which I was taken into a room where there were Ullrich, the chair- 
man of the Collegium of the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union— 
Mr. Ullrich, Andrei Vishinsky, and a number of other examining 
officials. Vishinsky demanded that I sign a confession. 

Mr. Bontn. Is this the same Andrei Vishinsky that now represents 
the Soviet Government in the United Nations / 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. It is the same man. 

Mr. Kersren. It is the same Vishinsky that was showing around 
confessions of American POW’s in the United Nations rec ently. 

Mrs. JARKovENKO. He was in the past Assistant Attorney General 
of the Soviet Union. As for the injections they affected me so much 
that on the way from my cell to the room of the examining official, 
I fell down several times. I felt as though I was choking, and the 
guard who accompanied me was angry, reproaching me for not hav- 
ing warned him that I was sick. 

Persuading me to sign the deposition, Vishinsky said that “If you 
care to, you can make some alterations in them,” but I refused again. 
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Vishinsky whispered something to Agranov, and I was taken 
away. I was taken toa cellar. The cellar was full of corpses—bodies. 
There were more than 200 of them. They fired a shot, and I lost con- 
sciousness. But I wasn’t shot. They took me back to my cell. 
I was shivering and the guards were laughing at me. That’s the sort 
of punishment known in the Soviet Union as “punishment by fear.” 
As I later learned, Nikolay’s wife, his two sisters and his mother were 
exposed to the same punishment by fea 

A group of 14 young men, followers ; of Zinoviev, were shot in the 
night of the 28th to 29th December. 

Mr. Mappen. What year ? 

Mr. Kersten. *34. 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. For 2 days they left me in peace. Then they 
summoned me again to the examining official and began accusing me 
anew of being a member of Zinoviev’s group which had allegedly 
organized the murder. 

They questioned me every night—mainly in the night between 1 
and 5 o'clock. Suddenly all was stopped. On the 29th of January 
1935, I was loaded into the car known as Black Raven and taken to 
the railroad station. I was sent to the city of Chelichivsk and placed 
ina political isolator. 

Mr. Kersten. As I got the last part of the answer—they are placed 
in a “political isolator” ? 

Mr. McTievr. The isolator, or the political isolator where she was 
placed is a prison reserved for political prisoners of the highest order, 
and the prison is one of complete isolation where the guards aren’ 
permitted to talk to the prisoners, That is why they call it the po- 
litical isolator. There are usually about 150 people in these political 
—- sand they are kept in complete isolation. 

Go ahead with your story please. 

Mrs. Jarkovenko. I was on the same train with Zinoviev and 
Kamenev. 

Mr. McTicvur. And they were top Communist leaders, weren’t they ‘ 
Wasn’t the last one you named 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Kameney. 

Mr. McTicve. Wasn't he a member of the Politburo at one time / 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Yes. 

Mr. McTigue. And who was the other / 

Mr. Kersten. Zinoviev—who was he? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. The chairman of the Comintern. 

Mr. McTieur. All right, proceed. 

Mrs. JARKOvVENKO. A political isolator is a special jail for political 
criminals of the highest order. 

After 1934 conditions were tolerable in isolators. The regime 
changed for the worse and became very hard after Kirov’s murder. | 
spent about 8 years all in all in political isolators. 

There were from 100 to 200 people in each of these isolators. They 
were guarded by approximately 1,000 men. One who got into a politi- 

cal isolator nearly never got out. They were either used as witnesses 
at some show trial, or sometimes committed suic ide. The political 
isolators were like fish ponds from which Stalin, whenever he needed, 
took as many fish as he needed for his show trials, used them during the 
trial and later had them shot while others were waiting for their tur 
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In January 1935, the investigation was suddenly stopped—the in- 
vestigation of Zinoviev and Kamenev—and the group was suddenly 
stopped. The reason was that information had leaked out abroad 
about the whole trial. There were mass demonstrations in London; 
they broke the windows of the Soviet Embassy. There were demon- 
strations in New York. And Stalin decided to stop the investigation. 

We learned of our alleged verdict through newspapers—through 
Pravda and Izvestia—which published a verdict purporting to state 
that all the members of the Zinoviev-Kamenev group were sentenced 
to 4 to 5 years in a concentration camp, which was untrue, since we 
were all kept in a political isolator. 

On the 12th of August 1936, Zinoviev and his men—Kamenev—and 
their main followers were taken to Moscow and shot in the Lubianka 
Prison. 

Mr. McTievur. What political isolator were you in in August 1942 
when the Germans advanced into Russia ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. During my stay in the isolator in central Russia, 
I had contacts with some women from the Caucasus. Later when these 
women were taken back to the Caucasus, I was linked to an alleged 
conspiracy which these women had apparently created, and taken to 
an isolator in the northern Caucasus. In August 1942, the Germans 
parachuted into our town. It was quite unexpected because the front 
line was still some 400 miles away. The Soviet authorities didn’t have 
an inkling of what was happening and continued working in their 
offices. 

As they discovered the Germans had parachuted, they ran away, 
blowing up the little citadel of the NK VD and the isolator in which 
I was kept. I had been taken out of the wreckage of the isolator and 
taken to a hospital, where I spent 3 months. 

Mr. McTieur. How many people were killed when that isolator was 
blown up? 

Mrs. JarKovenko. I don’t exactly know. About a hundred people 
were crippled and injured, and all in all they found in our town about 
600 people killed by the Soviet as they were retreating. 

Mr. Kersten. Just let me ask this question: After you got out of 
prison, were you able to tell whether the Russian people liked or hated 
the Communist regime ? 

Mrs. JaArKOvENKO. The Soviet people hate the Soviet regime because 
it is a beastly regime. In every family there is somebody—some mem- 
ber or close relatives—who had been exposed to reprisals. 

Mr. McTicur. After you were hospitalized, you were subsequently 
reunited with your husband who had 10 years before that been sent to 
a concentration camp; and later then, of course, in 1950, you came here 
to the United States under the DP Act, is that correct ? 

Mrs. JARKOVENKO. Yes. 

Mr. McTieue. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mrs. Jarkovenko. You have told a very 
important story here that will help us a great deal in our hearings. 

Thank you. 

We will adjourn at this time until 9:30 tomorrow morning in this 
room. 

(Thereupon at 5:15 p. m. the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, House Setect CoMMITTEE 

To InvestiGaTE COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE FORCED 

INCORPORATION OF THE Bautic STatres INTO THE U.S. S. R., 
New York, N.Y. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 618, United 
States Court House, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., at 10:20 a, m., 
Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs, Kersten, Hillings, Feighan, and Machrowicz. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. John Hvasta, do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Hvasra. I do. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN HVASTA, HILLSIDE, N. J. 


Mr. Kersten. Your full name is? 

Mr. Hvasta. John Hvasta—H-v-a-s-t-a. 

Mr. Kersten. And where is your home, John? 

Mr. Hvasta. In Hillside, N. J. 

Mr. Kersten. You served in the Armed Forces several years ago, 
did you? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes, I did; from 1945 until 1946 I served in the United 
States Navy. 

Mr. Kersten. And where were you educated ? 

Mr. Hvasra. In Newark grade schools and Central High School of 
Newark, and I went for three semesters to Upsala College in East 
Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Kersten. You live with your father and mother, do you? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have brothers and sisters ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, I have one brother. 

Mr. Kersten. And he is how old? 

Mr. Hvasta. He is 23. 

Mr. Kersten. How old are you, John? 

Mr. Hvasra. I am 26 at present. 

Mr. Kersten. After you finished your service in the Navy, did you 
take a trip to Europe? 

Mr. Hvasta. No, I wanted to further my education, and I went to 
college, Upsala College in East Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Kersten. After your college work there, did you then take a 
trip to Europe? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

867 
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Mr. Kersten. When did you go to Europe? 

Mr. Hvasra. I left the States on January 21, 1948. 

Mr. Kersten. And when did you come back after that trip? 

Mr. Hvasra. On February 6, 1954. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, this year. 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right. 

Mr. Kersren. You were gone, therefore, from 1948 until 1954? 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right. ' 

Mr. Kersten. And you did not return in the meantime ? 

Mr. Hvasra. No, I did not. 

Mr. Kersten. And you had some experiences during that period, 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You were honorably discharged from the Navy / 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. Mr. Counsel, will you take over, please ? 

Mr. McTieur. When did you arrive in Czechoslovakia / 

Mr. Hvasra. I arrived in Czechoslovakia on February 1 of 1948, 
25 days before the Communist coup. 

Mr. McTievr. That is 25 days before the Communists took over 
the country ? 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right. 

Mr. McTievr. You were attending the University of Bratislava, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. While you were attending the university were elec- 
tions held in the country ¢ 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. The elections were held in May of 1948, either 
May 24 or 26; I have forgotten the exact date. 

Mr. McTicur. You were there at the time and you observed the 
elections? Can you tell us something about the procedure and what 
happened at election time / 

Mr. Hvasta. Well, in the first place I was, at the time of the elec- 
tion, living in the dormitory. The name of the dormitory is Szoradof ; 
it is in Bratislava. During that time I remember that my colleagues, 
college students, came to my rooms, my dormitory rooms, and showed 
me the marked ballots that the Communists had given out among the 
students. They were marked with invisible ink so that the Commu- 
nists would know how the students voted. 

There were only two ballots during the elections. There was just 
one list of so-called candidates. It varied. Let me state one specific 
example. On one ballot, for instance, there were 10 Communists, 3 
partisans or guerrillas, who were favorable to the Soviets or the Com- 
munists. And then also there were about three members of unions, 
also in the hands of the Communists. The others were either non- 
partisan or, well, Communist sympathizers or those who weren’t in 
opposition. 

There was one ballot which was for the Communists, and the other 
one was a blank piece of paper. One could vote either for the Commu- 
nists or not at all. I mean the other paper didn’t have any names or 
any persons which opposed the Communists. 

Mr. McTievr. The Communists had a way of keeping track of the 
way the students voted through this system of invisible marking of 
the ballots ¢ 
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Mr. Hvasva. That is right. In other places they also had pin holes. 

Mr. McTieur. What happe ned, for example, to the students who 
didn’t vote the Communist way or who didn't drop the proper ballot 
into the box ¢ 

Mr. Hvasra. Well, after a few days I found out that early in the 
morning quite a number of students were taken from the dormitories 
and—well, we didn’t hear from them any more. 

Mr. McTigur. Have you any observations for the committee as far 
as the educational system is concerned over there / 

Mr. Hvasra, Well, it is the same pattern as other dictatorial powers 
have used in the past. I think you pretty well know about that. For 
instance, in school there is indoctrination of all classes, such as, in 
grammar school and grade school students are taught communism, 
Marxism, Leninism, and at primary they are taught to hate the United 
States, America, and other “Western imperialists.” 

Also they are taught in the higher schools of learning, as in high 
schools, the children, boys as well as girls, are taught how to shoot 
rifles, how to use arms. 

Mr. Kersten. How old are these boys and girls or how young are 
some of ert 

Mr. Hvasra. Fourteen, fifteen, perhaps even younger 

Mr. Kersten. Fourteen-year-old girls? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. They are taught to use arms? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. There is a special program which they have. It 
is Svazarn. It isa union with the cooperation of the army. 

Mr. Kersten. You used some foreign word there. 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the word? How do you spell it? 

Mr. Hvasta. S-v-a-z-a-r-n. 

Mr. Kersten. O. K. 

Mr. McTieur. I suppose in Bratislava if a student worked long and 
hard enough that he probably could qualify for a degree there? 

Mr. Hvasra. I have spoken with quite a number of students who 
were either in prison or after my escape, and primarily they had to 
learn Marxism, Leninism. If they knew that the other wasn’t as im- 
portant or perhaps not important at all. 

Mr. McTievr. There has been speculation from time to time with 
reference to the armies of the various captive nations, whether they 
could be depended upon or not in the event of an outbreak of war. 
You were over there for some time, and I suppose you had an oppor- 
tunity to make some observations along that line. Can you tell the 
committee anything about the Czechoslovakian Army, whether it 
could be depended upon ? 

Mr. Hvasta. So far as the Czechoslovakian Army is concerned, 
right after the coup in 1948, all the top positions or posts in the army 
were filled by Communists. The only men who were kept as army 
officers, who were kept on the job, were those of vital necessity to the 
Communists. However, they did not have any higher posts, higher 
rank where they could do any harm to the Communists 

The regular army personnel is and cannot be depended upon in the 
event of a future war because it is just the same as in Czechoslovakia 
in general. They have compulsory military training for 2 years. 
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Their soldiers are recruited from ordinary folk. The men who are 
outwardly anti-Communist are sent to work in the mines instead of 
going into the army for training. They are also given some pay for 
the job. I don’t know how much it is exactly. However, it is very 
meager. 

In general there have been quite a number of defections to the 
West. There is a 10- to 15-mile border within Czechoslovakia which 
is patroled and scrutinized by the secret police so that no one, virtually 
no one, will be able to escape. However, despite that fact many, many 
escape to the American Zone of Germany. I have spoken with quite 
a number of people in prison and out of prison who were in the army, 
and they said, they claim that the Czechoslovakian Army cannot be 
depended upon to fight for the Communists and that the Communists 
know that. 

Mr. McTieur. You lived off the country over there for 21 months 
and had the occasion to come, I am sure, into contact with a great 
many people of various classes and types. What do they think about 
communism, living under communism 

Mr. Hvasra. Well, the opposition, passive resistance, is very great. 
However, because there have been so many people who have been in 
prison or who are in prison and who are being intimidated—every 
right, all their freedoms are being suppressed—that they cannot show 
any active resistance. They cannot do anything to overthrow the 
Government themselves as far as I saw when I was out there. 

There were quite a number of sabotage actions that were carried on. 
Also, there have been a number of people, many people who have tried 
to escape, risked their lives trying to escape to the American Zone. 


I have gone through Slovakia, Moravia as well as Bohemia. Every- 
where that I went, being an American, I was helped everywhere; and 
also the reason that I was helped was because I was a political prisoner. 
So the opposition to the Communists is very great. I would say that 
about 90 percent of the people are against communism, and if they 
would be given the opportunity, the right Fe a they would 


try to do something to regain their freedom and breathe freedom again. 

However, because so many people have been imprisoned or are in 
prison, all the potential leaders either have been executed or are in 
prison now serving long sentences, any action of a large scale opposi- 
tion is almost impossible. 

Mr. McTicur. I suppose there is a high suicide rate over there now 
because of the desperation of the people ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes, there is, especially among the other people, older 
folk who aren’t given enough pay or support, assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, and they have no means of supporting themselves. So the 
only thing they can do, many, many of them, is to commit suicide. And 
also because people have either their immediate families or some 
relatives in prison, and others persecuted, because of this desperation 
one is driven to that ultimate goal, suicide, and other things. 

Also there have been quite a number of strikes. This is something of 
a novelty in Communist countries. There is a Communist claim that in 
a Communist society they do not have strikes because everybody is 
satisfied with their position, with their jobs. 

But during the monetary reform, in July of 1953, when the rate 
of exchange was 50 to 1—that means for 50 old crowns one received 
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1 new crown—the rate of change of food prices was only 1 to 5. So 
everyone was robbed at a ratio of 1 to 10. So that if you had $10, you 
only had $1 after the monetary reform. 

Mr. McTiave. Is it still possible to practice one’s religion in present- 
day Czechoslovakia ? 

fr. Hvasra. In prison religious services were discontinued in 1950, 
early in 1950. After that all the services in prison had to be surrepti- 
tiously carried out, and people were punished for doing that because 
we had quite a number of priests and ministers of all faiths in prison. 

Mr. McTicur. You saw them yourself ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, they worked with me. 

Mr. McTieve. After your arrest by the secret police did our diplo- 
matic representatives there in Czechoslovakia at the time make any 
efforts to communicate with you or to protest the arrest ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, they did. Our consul general in Bratislava 
attempted everything. They tried to have counsel with me, to see me, 
and after 1 week Vice Consul Robert Bailey came to visit me. How- 
ever, a few days before, I was told by the chief interrogator, who 
claimed to be of high rank, when I protested, he said, “What do you 
think we do with your diplomatic notes?” I said, “Well, perhaps you 
honor them or respect them.” He said, “Do you know what we do 
with them? We use them for toilet paper.” 

Mr. Kersten. Who said this? 

Mr. Hvasra. The chief of the interrogators who interrogated me. 

Mr. Kersten. You mean the Communist interrogator ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. That was the state secret polic eor security office. 

Mr. McTicue. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, as I understand it, you have gone over 
Mr. John Hvasta’s story in detail the last several days, is that correct ? 

Mr. McTicur. That is correct, Mr. Kersten. 

Mr. Kersten. There is a certain amount of material, a certain 
amount of information that you received from Mr. Hvasta which you 
believe and, after our discussions, it was decided to take in executive 
session ? 

Mr. McTiave. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. And there is other and additional information that 
he knows that we do intend to take in executive session. 

Mr. McTicue. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. As to this material here that you have developed 
this morning, it is your idea that questions might be asked pertain- 
ing to that, but as to other matters for the time being at least it should 
be in exective session ? 

Mr. McTicve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings? 

Mr. Hmurnes. You say you arrived in Czechoslovakia about 45 
days after the coup; is that right? 

Mr. Hvastra. About 25 days before. 

Mr. Hmurncs. Twenty-five days before the coup. 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. 

Mr. Hues. I wanted to get that clear. You watched the Com- 
munists take over complete control of Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. 

Mr. Huuines. How did it happen that you decided to remain in 
Czechoslovakia after the Communists took over? 
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Mr. Hvasta. Well, besides myself there was another American boy 
and four American girl students, also studying at the University of 
Bratislava. 

Mr. Hizrines. Why did you decide to remain ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Well, we weren’t bothered. Our rooms were gone over 
and also they tailed us and shadowed us, the Communist secret police, 
but as far as anything else, we weren’t disturbed. 

Mr. Huitrnes How about your mail, was that censored / 

Mr. Hvasra. Well, no, because we received our mail through the 
consul general. 

Mr. Hituines. Did it come over through the diplomatic pouch ? 

Mr. Hvasra. No, just open mail, but we had nothing to correspond 
which was of any great interest to the Communists. 

Mr. Hires. What happened to these other American students? 

Mr. Hvasta. They left Czechoslovakia in June of 1948. Most oe 
the American students went to Europe to study for at least 1 year 
have a general background of European culture and European his: 
tory. I also had that intention. However, these students left the 
United States in August or September of 1947. So their year was 
completed in June of 1948. However, mine was to have been com- 
pleted at the end of 1948, and I was imprisoned in October of 1948. 

Mr. Hitirnes. How long a period of time was it from the time the 
Communists took over until you were arrested ¢ 

Mr. Hvastra. Seven and one-half months. 

Mr. Huxres. During the 7144 months you say you were tailed 
most of the time and watched pretty closely by the Communists / 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. 

Mr. Hiuinés. Were you allowed the freedom of the country? 
Could you travel about ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes, I could travel. 

Mr. Hitures. So that you had a chance to observe various sec- 
tions of Czechoslovakia as the Communists were consolidating their 
hold on the country ¢ 

Mr. Hvastra. Yes. 

Mr. Hizuines. What particular subjects were you taking at the 
University of Bratislava / 

Mr. Hvastra. I majored in philosophy, European history, philos- 
ophy, languages, and psychology , literature. 

Mr. Hrures. Well now, you were there, you were taking some 
classes then for at least a few days before the Communists took over 
the country. Did you note a complet e shift in the teaching tech- 
hiques and the prop: wanda you were getting: did it change overnight 
or did it take some time for the Communists to do that ? 

Mr. Hvasra. It took some time; yes. Immediately after the coup, 
some professors who were anti-Communists, outwardly and active 
anti-Communists, were expelled immediately, others within 6 months 
or perhaps even longer until they got professors they could depend 
upon to teach Marxism, Leninism, and their theories, until they could 
install them in those positions, to take over. 

Mr. Hittines, So that you watched the “line” and the emphasis 
in the different courses shifting during that period of time / 

Mr. Hvastra. Well, yes. 

Mr. Hitire@s. Particularly I suppose in a field such as history and 
matters related to politics and government ? 
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Mr. Hvasta. That is right. ; 

Mr. Huuines. Was a Communist course, a course, say in Commu 
nist theory, made compulsory at the university ¢ 

Mr. ee Yes. right after the Communists took over, at the 
first semester in February there wasn’t too much Communist theory 
taught. Those whe didn’t want to ti ake those subjects weren't com 
pelled to. However, in the fall session of 1948, when I was arrested, 
most of the students, every student was forced, compelled, to take 
their courses, to register and accept their courses; otherwise he wasn’t 
allowed further study. 

Mr. Hitiines. Were there pro-Communist professors at the uni 
versity prior to the time that the Communists took over ¢ 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes: there were. 

Mr. Hititmnes. When the Communists took over, I presume many 
of them were promoted or elevated or given more responsibility / 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Hitiaincs. And they gradually weeded out the anti-Commau 
nists / 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right. 

Mr. Hinurnes. Today in the University of Bratislava, as far as you 
know, would you say that virtually all of the professors would have 
to follow the Communist line ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. 

Mr. Hiuoas. Everyone would? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes; they would have to follow it. 

Mr. Hicirnes. Would you say that there was any such thing as 
academic freedom in the U niversity of Bratislava or any of the un 
versities behind the Iron Curtain that you know anything about ? 

Mr. Hvasta. No; I wouldn’t say that there is academic freedom. 
Students are compelled to take certain subjects as far as s politic: al 
science is concerned. They have to know Marxism, Leninism. and 
any other Communist theories, or aeadtions which they intend to use 
in factories, or any other courses. 

Mr. Hiuures. If a professor in the United States is a member of 
the Communist Party or follows the Communist line, do you think 
that he could possibly be teaching American students the truth 2 

Mr. Hvasra. No. 

Mr. Hitzines. Do you think that in any American university today 
we should allow Communists to be on the fac ulty 

Mr. Hvasra. Most certainly not. 

Mr. Hitirnes. They should all be weeded out ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Hitirnes. You think, on the other hand. that we should teach 
communism in American schools particularly at the university and 
perhaps the high school level provided the theories and practices of 
communism are taught by non-Communists 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes: I think we should fioch some of the theories of 
the Communists because virtually—for instance, like this book on the 
history of the Communist Party, of the Bolsheviks—if one reads that 
book with an open mind and with a rational mind and realizes by 
what means the Communists intend to get their aims. achieve their 
goals, then the person automatically sees that those are not demo 
cratic principles. It is all done by force. 
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Mr. Hiiurnes. In other words, it is very important that the young 
people in America today understand what communism is in all of its 
forms ¢ 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. I think they should be taught, however, by actual 
examples what practical communism is. 

Mr. Hitiineas. In other words, the truth about communism ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes, how it is practiced. 

Mr. Hiwzines. And that such subjects should be taught by those 
who are not Communists ¢ 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right. 

Mr. Hiuines. It is very interesting to get that observation from 
you because you have seen at first hand the teaching methods in a 
Communist university. I cannot help but be amused to notice in the 
United States that so many of our professors—and many of them are 
well meaning people—are shouting that academic freedom is being 
taken away because committees of the Congress are daring to investi- 
gate communism, 

In the course of such investigation from time to time we have had 
to call professors in some of our universities and question them very 
closely about their Communist connections. Of course whenever that 
happens there seems to be a certain segment of our educational world, 
as Well as in some other fields, who enh “Oh, there is no academic 
freedom in the United States.” ‘That is merely because some of us 
might not want to see a Communist professor teaching in our schools. 

I think it is important that we give particular thought to what you 
have just said on that subject. 

Mr. Hvasta. I have been with quite a number of professors in high 
schools and colleges who were in prison with me. 

Mr. Kersten. In Czechoslovakia at Leopoldoff ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Hitzrnes. Why where they thrown in prison ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Because they tried to teach the democratic principles. 

Mr. Hituines. Therefore they were imprisoned ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Hitires. As a result of your time in Czechoslovakia and your 
conversations with a wide variety of people, would you say that the 
various means we are using to get information to them behind the 
Iron Curtain are functioning with any degree of success? I speak 
particularly of the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe and some 
of the other means by which we are trying to get the news of the day 
and our story to people behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes; I would say that those agencies, particularly, 
first, the Voice of America, because the Voice of America is consid- 
ered the official information organ. That is the way the people are 
informed behind the Iron Curtain. I used to listen to the programs 
myself while in hiding. 

All of these programs—the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
BBC—are very effective as far as keeping up the spirit of the people, 
people who are in concentration camps as well. The borders are so 
closely guarded that it is perhaps even more difficult to escape across 
the border than out of prison, which was true in my case. 

Mr. Hixxines. In the case of these borders and the close guarding 
of them, I have heard that the Communists have even gone to such 
lengths as to put up phony border crossings, maybe 10 miles inside 
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the frontier, so that when a refugee or a person wishing to escape ap- 
proaches them, it looks as if he has reached the frontier line; and 
that they even have put some of their own people in uniform, say, of 
the West Germans and caused the refugee to feel that he has reached 
safety, and when he turns himself in he is immediately thrown in 
prison. 

Have you heard of such tactics ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes; I did. When I crossed the border coming out 
of Czechoslovakia on February 4 of this year I saw three barbed wires. 
The two outside were just ordinary barbed wires; the third one was 
electrically charged. 

Mr. Hitxurnas. Those electrically charged were distributed along 
the entire length of the border or only in certain sections? 

Mr. Hvasra. In certain sections. I have not inspected the border, 
but at the place where I crossed I saw that, and people who were with 
me, the American officials. 

Mr. Hitiines. Why do you think the Communists are going to 
such tremendous length to keep people from escaping ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Because 90 percent of the people are against com- 
munism. 

Mr. Hires. In other words, if the people in Czechoslovakia had 
really accepted communism—— 

Mr. Hvasta. They would remain in the country. 

Mr. Hirxirnes. And it wouldn’t be necessary to put electrically 
charged wires, barbed wires and armed guards at all the various bor- 
der crossing points ? 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right. 

Mr. Hiti1nes. Apparently the Communist propaganda is not work- 
ing out too successfully on the people that they have taken over. 

Mr. Hvasta. No, because their propaganda has indoctrinated them 
negatively. As soon as the people read or see or hear anything which 
the Communists try to feed them, they believe just the opposite, as 
I will tell you in the executive session with respect to my case. 

Mr. Hiiirnes. We want to talk with you more about that in execu- 
tive session. We talked about the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe. On the basis of your experience, could you make any sug- 
gestions as to how we could improve the service that we are trying 
to render to keep the people behind the Iron Curtain informed of 
the truth ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. I have had some talks with both agencies, Radio 
Free Europe and Voice of America, and I tried to suggest what I felt 
after speaking with people who usually listen to the programs out 
there—the Czechs, the Slovaks, and the Moravians. 

They are interested specifically in what has happened in the free 
world, they are very much interested. However, as far as giving 
them information, we should always explain our stand because many 
people don’t understand the American way of life. ’ 

If they hear controversial issues in our Government or anywhere 
else in the United States or in the free world, they are puzzled by 
things like that. So I think the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe should do more than they have done before to explain our 
stand on certain issues in political life. 

Mr. Hitires. In other words, they have to get more basic infor- 
mation as to our governmental system in this country ? 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right. 
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Mr. Hines. Perhaps they don’t understand that under our sys- 
tem of freedom that a Senator or a Congressman or a private ¢ itizen 
has a perfect right to take issue with his national leadership at times, 
and that in so doing it doesn’t necessarily mean that the country is torn 
up or disunited or doesn’t understand what it is doing; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hvasta. That is correct. It is very important. 

Mr. Hires. That idea which is fundamental to our system has 
not been adequately portrayed to our friends behind the Iron Curtain 
or to our friends in many of our allied countries. 

Mr. Hvasra, That is right. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Are there any other suggestions you might make ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Well, I have a report which I am making for one of 
the agencies, and it will soon be given to the public. Also I would like 
to tell you in executive session a little bit more in detail. 

Mr. Hixures. It pertains to some of your activities during your 
escape ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hutrnes. Just a couple of more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Recently a very prominent American traveled abroad and came 
back home and said that American prestige has fallen across the 
vorld. Let’s talk a little bit about American prestige behind the 
Tron Curtain. You touched on it a little earlier when you talked 
about the fact that people, when they found that you were American, 
were quick to help you and to assist you. Over and over again you 
ran into that situation. 

Could you elaborate, without going into details, on the protection 
that you received which you are going to tell us about later in execu- 
tive session, but particularly relating to what your interpretation of 
what the people behind the Iron Curtain think of America. 

Mr. Hvasra. Well, Czechoslovakia is of course considered the 
United States of Europe because it was founded on the basis of Amer- 
ican freedom and democracy back in 1919. The honor given to Amer- 
icans was greatly emphasized throughout Czechoslov: akia. After the 
Communists took over, naturally this was a speck in their eye, in the 
eye of the Communists, because they knew that the feeling for the 
Americans and the Western World was very great. 

So the primary objective of the Communist was to derogate the 
American way of life and the American citizen, the ordinary citi- 
zen. In particular they try to bring out questions such as the Negro 
question and other things with which they could smear America in 
the eyes of their people. 

Mr. Hixtanes. What are the people in Czechoslovakia being told 
about the American Negro problem today ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Well, that they are slaves. For instance, they take 
pictures of certain people lying in the gutter. They put it on the 
front-page headlines of their newspapers or their magazines, and 
there is a caption on top, “This is the American way of life.” 

Mr. Hituinés. Do they talk about lynchings ? 


Mr. Hvasta. Yes. Or they will talk about a trial, that the person 
was sentenced to death because he supposedly raped a white woman. 
There are many other things along that line that they bring out. 

Mr. Hitires. Do you think some of the people back there believe 
that sort of propaganda? 
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Mr. Hvasvra. After a long time perhaps some of them do believe it 
because they don’t know what is happening, and they are not told 
exactly. It is a difficult task because of the jamming of the progr: ams 
on the Voice of America relays and those of Radio Free Europe, BBC 
and other programs which are being relayed over there. The jamming 
is quite severe most of the time. 

Mr. Hirires. Do you think it would be fair to say with reference 
to people behind the Iron Curtain, particularly in Czechoslovakia, 
that they do consider America the real hope of the free world? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. Their only hope is in the people and their in 
tegrity, the people of the United States and the free world. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Would it also be fair to say that American prestige 
has not fallen but that the enemies of America have intensified their 
propaganda campaigns against us and that there is where the chief 
opposition is coming from abroad ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes; Lagree with that. 

Mr. Hitires. What do you find concerning the popularity, for 
example, of President Eisenhower? Is he well thought of in Czecho 
slovakia and behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Well, before the election, the hope of the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, not only in Czechoslovakia but elsewhere behind the 
Iron Curtain in general, was very high that they would be liberated 
soon. 

They saw an American General who knew communism, who was in 
Germany, who had the first hand information about communism and 
they thought he would see to it that our security wouldn’t be endan- 
gered any longer in having them remain behind the Iron Curtain; 
because our security depends upon their faith. If they are left alone 
behind the Iron Curtain, then our security is endangered from day 
to day. 

I see the same situation as it was back in 1924. From 1919 up to 
1924 the free world was greatly interested in the faith of the good 
Russian people. After 1924 there was diminishing interest. The peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain feel the same diminishing interest since 
about 6 months or perhaps a year ago. 

Mr. Hinzines. Why do you think that? Is that because they are 
losing some of their hopes? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, some of their hope. 

Mr. Hires. Is that because there has been some feeling that per 
haps the free nations of the world are going to negotiate with the 
Communists and make a deal with them ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Well, yes, in general, because they feel that we sit at 
the same table with people who are responsible for their predicament. 

Mr. Hrtxr1nes. So that when we sit down with the Communist leaders 
at Geneva and at Berlin and places like that, word of it gets back 
behind the Iron Curtain and it is a discouraging thing to them? 

Mr. Hvastra. Yes. We should, through the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe, explain our sincerity in trying to keep peace, 
trying to do everything to preserve peace and to help them at the same 
time. 

Mr. Hia1nes. To show them that we have not abandoned them and 
don’t intend to abandon them ? 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right. 
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Mr, Hitirnes. How many people would you say there are in Czecho- 
slovakia today who are political prisoners and in jail ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Well, the latest figure that I know is 300,000. 

Mr. Hires. 300,000 people in Czechoslovakia in prison as polit- 

val prisoners / 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right. It varies because people are imprisoned 
and then released after a few years, some of them having longer term 
sentences. 

Mr. Hitxirés. In a country the size of Czechoslovakia if you put 
approximately 300,000 political leaders 3 in jail, you pretty well destroy 
any vestige of the former democ racy ¢ 

Mr. Hvasta. Oh, yes. 

Mr, Hixurnes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan? 

Mr. Feiauan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kersten. A few questions, John. 

What is the population of Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Hvasra. At present it is about 12,500,000. 

Mr. Kersten. And out of the 12,500,000, 300,000 prisoners would 
make a pretty high proportion, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. These are political prisoners, you say ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, political—accusees and prisoners, because a per- 
son is accused first, and then jailed. 

Mr. Kersten. How long did you remain in a Communist prison ? 

Mr. Hvasra. I was in prison for over 3 years. 

Mr. Kersten. And during this time you mentioned that you saw 
many professors there ? 

Mr. Hyvyasra. Yes, as well as the proletariat, the farmers, the factory 
workers. 

Mr. Kersten, All people who would be normally, in a normal 
society, the good people; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You have told us this story here, John, from the 
background of an American young man, an American student; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think that people in the United States since 
you have gotten back, ordinary people that you have come in contact 
with, really understand what it means to live under communism? Do 
you think we here in the free world know what it means to be taken 
over by the Communists ? 

Mr. Hvasra. I have been home over 3 months, and my answer, as 
far as now is concerned, is no; we don’t know what communism is 
actually ; we don’t know. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think it is important for us to know what it 
means to be taken over by the Communists ¢ 

Mr. Hvasra. Most certainly. It is important because our security, 
out future, our lives may depend upon that knowledge ; not only may 
but it does depend upon that knowledge of what Communists intend 
to do, what their tactics are. 

Mr. Kersren. In other words, you, as an American believe that it 
is very important that we here in the United States know what the 
purpose of these Communists is when they take over a country ¢ 
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Mr. Hvastra. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. I believe you told us the other day that you felt you 
wanted to devote yourself to the effort of trying to let people i in this 
country know what it really means to live under communism. 

Mr. Hvasta. I owe my life to the people of Czechoslovakia, to the 
freedom-loving people who helped me and protected me. I have an 
obligation to the people, and it is my conviction as an honorable citi- 
zen of the United States to do my utmost to reveal to the American 
yeople and to the public of the free world what conditions are be- 
1ind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, it seems to me the effect of what 
you are telling us there, John, in that last answer is that the people 
as a whole, the Czechoslovakian people that helped you and the peo- 
ple as a whole, are against communism. 

Mr. Hvasra, If that were not so, sir, I would not be here to tell 
this. 

Mr. Kersren. In other words, if the people had any sympathy with 
the regime you would immediately have been rearrested and thrown 
back into prison; is that right? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. But contrary to that you were able to get along out 
side of prison after your escape because of the hatred of the people 
against the Red regime ? 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And many of them or most of them knew you as an 
American and wanted to help you; is that right ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes, sir. They have helped other Americans before, 
American fliers who were shot down over those countries. 

Mr. Kersten. You were talking before about Communist profes- 
sors, and Congressman Hillings brought out very well your ideas on 
that point. 1 would just like to ask you this question: You say that 
you believe that Communist professors should not teach in American 
universities because essentially Communists in any activity don’t tell 
the truth about what they teach and that is the reason, as I understand, 
that you believe they should not teach because of that and other 
reasons; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right, sir. There are quite a number of other 
reasons, but this is the main one. 

Mr. Kersten. One of the reasons. On the other hand, the American 
people, particularly American students, should know what communism 
is and should be taught about it? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, Il am sure about that. 

Mr. Kersten. But by people who will tell the truth about it? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. That leads me then to the belief that in teaching com- 
munism or in studying communism it is much like a student in a law 
school who studies criminal law. He does not study criminal law by 
going down to the jails and having criminals teach him about criminal 
law. In other words, if a murderer were to teach the subject of mur- 
der, he wouldn’t tell the truth, would he, about it ? 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. So that similarly a Communist is virtually incapable 
of telling the truth about communism. 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right. 
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Mr. Kersren. That is about the situation, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. From your experience of 6 horrible years in Czech- 
oslovakia, or whatever the number of years was, what are the aims of 
the Communists, the overall aims, so far as, say, the United States is 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Hvasta. The Communist aims from the Kremlin have never 
changed and will never change, and that is eventual enslavement, domi- 
nation of the world. 

Mr. Kersten. You mentioned also, John, that students under the 
Communist regime now seem to get by and seem to get good marks if 
they demonstrate that they are : able to talk about American imperial- 
ism and use the Communist line against the free world. That is more 
or less the passport or the norms “by which they are judged in order 
to be passed ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hvasra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. They get their doctorates and their degrees if they 
can be good party-liners, is that right ? 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. And an objective scholar, an objective student does 
not count too much, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hvasta. Not now. 

Mr. Kersten. In your time in jail and after you escaped, would you 
say there was any one idea or ideal that more or less sustained you so 
that you could keep going during your years in jail and after you 
escaped / 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes, sir. I think it was my faith. As I said when I 
came home, it was my faith in the American people and my faith in 
God which helped me throughout all these years of torture behind the 
Jron Curtain—and it was literally and virtually torture. 

Mr. Kersten. During the time that you were tortured in jail and 
making your way in the country, after you had escaped, keeping out 
of the hands of the Communists, how important was that faith in God? 

Mr. Hvasra. It was very important all throughout the entire 21 
months. 

Mr. Kersten. And your faith in American ideals. 

Mr. Hvasta. That is right because I felt that the people hadn’t for- 
gotten me even though I was in prison. Our Embassy officials and con- 
sular officials tried everything in every way to have me released be- 

‘ause they knew that I was innocent, entirely innocent. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think it is important for American students 
and colleges to have some of those same ideas that sustained you dur- 
ing this C ommunist torture / 

Mr. Hvasta. I think they are very substantial in one’s life in a pre- 
dicament as mine was. 

Mr. Feiguan. What were the charges placed against you ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Espionage, military treason, for the American Con- 
sul General in Bratislava. 

Mr. Frighan. You were tried in a court room, were you ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes; it was a secret trial. 

Mr. Feianan. Did you have any counsel ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes; I had counsel. However, all he could do was 
suggest. Nothing was taken into consideration. 
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Mr. Friguan. Of course there was no truth whatever to the 
charges ¢ 

Mr. Hvasta. No. 

Mr. Ferauan. The counsel was hired by you, was he, or was he ob- 
tained through our consular officials ¢ 

Mr. Hvasra. No; he was hired by my wife. 

Mr. FereuHan. This was a secret trial, you say ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes; it was a secret trial behind closed doors. 

Mr. Fergnan. Was there one judge ? 

Mr. Hvasta. Five judges—three doctors of law, and two so-called 
people's judges. I have some very interesting observations about the 
way their proceedings went, which I will discuss with you in execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Feigwan. Well, that is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Hitit1es. I just wanted to make this one last observation: I 
think it is terribly important that this committee in the course of its 
continued inquiry into the methods by which the Communists have 
taken over some 15 countries recognize the point that this witness par- 
ticularly brought to our attention, the things that are happening in 
Communist schools because there is certainly where the greatest 
danger to the free world lies. 

It would only be a question of time, if the Communists are suc 
cessful in indoctrinating the young people, as apparently they are 
doing, according to all the testimony received before this committee, 
before they would have enough of those young people so thoroughly 
indoctrinated that the ideals of freedom would be destroyed. Per 
haps also in that way some of the hope that we have today for the 
people behind the Iron Curtain would be further diminished. 

For example, I have recently received information that in the Re- 
public of Indonesia in Southeast Asia approximately 1,000 to 10,000 
students a year are sent to Communist China. They are given 
scholarships by Communist China, and the Republic of Indonesia ap- 
parently approves of that particular practice. 

The young people come back, and after that education are thor- 
oughly indoctrinated Communists. 

That is going on, I understand, in some other parts of Southeast 
Asia today where Red China is taking young people to Red China 
to train them, and they are doing it free. 

There is also evidence now that in Guatemala there is a pro-Com- 
munist government in charge that has set up a series of schools in 
the back country, which is a little more inaccessible for young peo- 
ple, and the number of Communist dominated schools in Guatemala 
is increasing very rapidly. And Guatemala of course is right in our 
own back yard. | 

I hope that in the course of our inquiry more ean be done to bring 
these facts to the attention of the people and something eventually 
clone to see if we can’t keep the young people behind the Iron Curtain 
aware of the true principles of freedom at the time that the ‘vy are get- 
ting the Communist side of the story. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, Mr. Hillings, I think you have very well 
pointed out one of the most dangerous of the Communist techniques 
insofar as education is concerned. 

I can add to that briefly that it is my understanding that for many 
years in China while the Communists held northern China they in- 
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doctrinated their leaders who are presently in China by selecting very 
carefully from the schools the best prospects for communism, and that 
in the final selection the very Communist elite were taken to Moscow 
and trained. 

My recollection is that those students, particularly those who would 
be willing to turn their parents over to the state executioner were 
considered to be the best prospects to be sent to Moscow; and that 
when they came back from Moscow to China, as was stated by one 
Chinese missionary, they looked like Chinese, they had the same kind 
of eyes but they were not any longer Chinese; they were just devils. 

I think we must realize that what we are dealing with here is a very 
vicious, comprehensive scheme to turn society upside down where 
criminals rule and good people are in jail. I think that has been 
demonstrated here time and time again, and very eloquently this morn- 
ing by this young American student who, by the grace of God, is back 
here in the United States with his life saved. I think he has done a 
great, service in testifying here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF PRAMOVIR RAICHL, THROUGH INTERPRETER, 
JOHN HVASTA 


Mr. Kersten. The both of you raise your right hand. 

Mr. John Hvasta, do you “solemnly swear that you will truly in- , 
terpret from English into Czech and from Czech into English truly, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Hvasra. I do, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you repeat to him in C zech the oath: You do 
solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God. 

Now. you say what he said. 

Mr. Hvasra. I do solemnly swe: vs: 

Mr. Kersten. He said what? I do? 

Mr. Hvasta. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Just before you commence, Mr. Hvasta, when a ques- 
tion is asked you, will you repeat it to this witness, and then he will 
answer you in Czech, and then you give the answer back in English, 
just as though you were speaking for him, as when he says, “I did 
this, that or the other thing,” you say, “I did this, that or the other 
thing,” just as though you were he t talking and don’t let him talk too 
long before you give us the English version, you understand, so that 
you can reme >mber ev erything that he said. 

Mr. McTicur. Your name is Pramovir Raichl ? 

Mr. Rarcuu. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You were born in Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Rartcuu. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Whereabouts in Czechoslovakia were you born ? 

Mr. Ratcux. Skury, Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. McTicvur. Were you educated in Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Ratcut. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you a commissioned officer in the Czechoslo- 
vakian Army? 

Mr. Racuu. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTicvur. Did you serve as a lieutenant in the Czechoslovakian 
units on the eastern front which fought against the Germans? 
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Mr. Ratcuu. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTieur. After the war, did you return to Prague in Czecho- 
slovakia and were you arrested there for some reason / 

Mr. Racut. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTicur. What were you charged with ? 

Mr. Rarcuu. Military treason. I was charged with military treason 
and espionage for the Americans. 

Mr. Kersten. May I interrupt once again, John? Have Mr, Raich] 
speak up a little louder, because his voice in Czech is being carried over 
the Voice of America, and we want the people behind the Iron Curtain 
to hear him speaking in Czech, too. 

Mr. McTieur. Is it true that you escaped from the prison of 
Leopoldoff in Czechoslovakia at the same time that John Hvasta did ? 

Mr. Ratcuu. Yes, it is true. 

Mr. McTiaun. After the escape, did you separate from John Hvasta 
and go your own way / 

Mr. Hvasta. Porkane the word “separate” is a little ambiguous, we 
lost each other. 

Mr. McTiavur. When did you arrive in this country, incidentally ? 

Mr. Ratcux. May 5 of this year. 

Mr. McTicur. That is last Wednesday ? 

Mr. Hvastra. Last Wednesday, that is right. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were sentenced for alleged espionage, were 
you put to work in the uranium mines of Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Ratcuu. No, I was sent to work in the uranium mines in 1951, 
after I had been imprisoned and transferred to other prisons. 

Mr. McTiceur. How long did you work in the uranium mines? 

Mr. Ratcut. Not quite 3 months. 

Mr. McTicur. Were there many political prisoners and other forced 
labor working in the uranium mines with you ? 

Mr. Rarcut. In those uranium mines, there were over 85 percent 
of the people who worked there who were political prisoners. 

Mr. McTiavr. How many people, roughly, were working in this 
uranium mine ? 

Mr. Rartcnt. Where I worked there were around 500 prisoners in 
that particular group. 

Mr. McTicur. Are there other uranium mines, do you know, where 
the people are also put to forced labor and political prisoners assigned. 

Mr. Ratcuu. There are other places besides the one I have already 
mentioned where I worked, and also others are being found, other 
uranium mines are in the process of being found. Prisoners are be- 
ing sent to work there. 

Mr. McTicur. After you were released from the uranium mine, 
were you then sent to Leopoldoff where you met Mr. Hvasta ? 

Mr. Rarcnu. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. What was your sentence? 

Mr. Rarcut. I was sentenced to death. However, later I had my 
sentence commuted to life. 

Mr. McTicur. And at the time you escaped with John Hvasta, 
you were serving a life sentence at Lepoldoff, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rarcut. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings. 
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Mr. Hutxines. Mr. Raichl, would you tell us something about the 
living conditions of the slave workers in the uranium mines—what 
kind of quarters were you provided; how many hours a day did you 
have to work, what kind of food were you given. 

Mr. Ratcut. Everyone had to work 8 hours. 

Mr. Hires. What kind of living quarters were provided? 

Mr. Ratcuu. We lived in wooden barracks, which was a concentra- 
tion camp. 

Mr. Hitirnes. You lived in a concentration camp ? 

Mr. Raicun, Yes, I did. 

Mr. Hituines. Were there armed guards on duty at all times? 

Mr. Ratcuy. We had guards who patrolled the prison, the com- 
pound, who were under the Ministry of Internal Security, secret 
police. 

Mr. Hitxrngs. Secret police had charge of the responsibility ? 

Mr. Ratcux. Uniformed secret police. 

Mr. Hitirwes. Were you marched to the mines in order to work 
or were you transported, and if so, in what manner ? 

Mr. Rarcuu. The shaft of the mine was directly on the compound, 
or in the compound and we worked inside, and we marched. 

Mr. Hitires. Were there three shifts of workers working 8 hours 
a day? In other words, were the mines worked 24 hours a day / 

Mr. Ratcui. Yes, there were three shifts. 

Mr. Hitiines. They were worked constantly / 

Mr. Ratcun. That is right. 

Mr. Hititrnes. Do you know whether any other uranium mines 
exist? 

Mr. Rarcui. In the area where I worked there were about fow 
others. 

Mr. Hicxures. Four other uranium mines in that area? That would 
make five. 

Mr. Ratcut. That is right. 

Mr. Hixirnes. Do you have any knowledge, from conversations or 
information that you consider reliable, as to mines in other areas‘ 
In other words, I would like to get some idea of the total number in 
the country, if you can give us that information. 

Mr. Ratcui. Quite a number of them. As far as ascertaining the 
exact number, I could not. 

Mr. Hirires. You say there are quite a number of them? 

Mr. Raicuu. Yes, there are quite a number. 

Mr. Hitures. So that in any event, there are certainly more than 
five uranium mines in Czechoslovakia today ¢ 

Mr. Hvasra. Oh, yes, there are. 

Mr. Hixurncs. Did the prisoners or the slave laborers receive any 
information where the uranium was being shipped or what was being 
done with it? 

Mr. Raicuu. In my presence, the uranium ore was being boxed into 
large boxes, the size of 1 square meter, which is about 1 yard, or a 
little over a yard, and was transported on trucks. I didn’t know where. 

Mr. Hitiines. You don’t have any idea of the destination ? 

Mr. Ratcut. The prisoners spoke that it was going to Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Hitires. All this uranium being mined in ayeec ‘hoslovakia, as 
far as you know, was being shipped to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Ratcun. Yes, because the chief engineer, and the engineers were 
Soviets, or Russians, who had direction, who were in direet—— 
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Mr. Hixuines. The Soviets actually were there on the scene, Russian 
citizens who served as chief engineers and other capacities, and di 
rected the actual miming operations of the uranium, is that right 

Mr. Rarcut. In each shaft we had one chief e1 igineer and the geolo 
gists also were Russian, Soviets. 

Mr. Hixiines. So all the benefit of this uranium, if any, is going to 
the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Raicui. According to my knowledge and what I heard from 
other prisoners and other people, yes. 

Mr. Hinzines. And the Soviet officials there had full know ledge 
that these people mining the uranium were slave laborers / 

Mr. Hvasta. Will you ‘give th: it question again ¢ 

Mr. Hixiines. The Soviet officials who were at the uranium mine, 
directing the operations, knew that the workers who were mining the 
uranium were actually prisoners—were slaves / 

Mr. Rarcut. They knew. 

Mr. Hitiinés. Approximately how many workers, or how many 
slave laborers were there in the mine where you were located / 

Mr. Hvasra. About 500. 

Mr. Hines. You previously said about 500 / 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Hitirneés. Do you have any evidence or information you can 
relate to this committee concerning brutality or any inhumane treat 
ment that was given to the prisoners doing the work / 

Mr. Raicuu. Yes, I can. 

Mr. Hititines. Would you give us a couple of those examples / 

Mr. Rarcut. In September of 1951- 

Mr. Husines. May I again ask both the witness and the interpreter 
to speak up a little louder, please, so everyone can hear ? 

Mr. Raicuy. In Se ptember of 1951, after the ese ape of a prisoner, 
the conditions became very severe, and because of the effect on the 
prisoners from working in the uranium mines, many of the prisoners 
had diarrhea. After our normal 8-hour shift, we had to go and work 
also extra hours, building the barracks for the guards, and because of 
the prisoners that worked deep in those shafts, because of all these 
fumes and gases we were exposed to, many prisoners were very weak. 
However, the »y were forced to go and continue to work extra beyond 
those 8 hours which they had on the shift, because the ventilation was 
very poor in those shafts in the mines. 

Mr. Hinuines. Did many prisoners die of this activity ? 

Mr. Raicui. During my short stay, I did not know of any pr isoners 
who died. However, I knew of many that were transferred to th 
hospital, because of the causes. 

Mr. Hitiines. What about the evidence of prisoners suffering from 
burns which might have been induced by radiactivity ? 

Mr. Ratcut. As far as I know, radioactivity had an effect on every 
person who worked underground, who worked in the mines, the 
uranium mines. 

Mr. Hines. Were there any cases where the guards beat prisoners 

or shot prisoners for various reasons / 

Mr. Raicuu. Yes, there were a few such incident during my stay 
out there. : 

Mr. Hiturnes. Is there any particular incident of that kind which 
you would like to relate to this committee / 
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Mr. Ratoni. From Camp No, Army 1 escaped a prisoner. How- 
ever, he only attempted to escape and was apprehended. He was— 
during this try, attempt to escape—he was shot, and all the prisoners, 
all of us, were compelled to fall in ranks. And on a stretcher they 
stripped this person, this prisoner who attempted to escape, ona 
paraded with him in front of us, proc laiming, “This is what happens 
to anyone who attempts to escape from us. 

All the prisoners that saw this took their hats off in reverence, in 
honor to their fellow prisoner; and because of that we were forced 
to exercise, do situps, pushups, until most of us were exhausted. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Were you allowed to conduct any religious services 
in the uranium mine? 

Mr. Raicut. All religious services were discontinued. We had the 
indoctrination courses instead every Sunday. 

Mr. Hitzrnes. That is, you were required to attend Communist in- 
doctrination courses on Sunday ¢ 

Mr. Raicuu. Yes, that was compulsory. 

Mr. Hitiines. Were any members of the clergy, of any religious 
faith, prisoners at the uranium mine é 

Mr. Rarcnuy. During my short stay, I did not come into contact 
with any of the priests or religious ministers or Jewish rabbis. 

Mr. Hitx1Ne@s. In your flight to freedom, did you find that people 
in Czechoslovakia cooperated and assisted you at every opportunity 
to provide you with the necessary sustenance and place of hiding ? 

Mr. Raicuu. Generally, most of the time; in fact, all of the time, 
I was helped by people who risked their lives to help and save mine. 

Mr. Hitzrnes. Does that indicate to you, plus what other evidence 
you may have found on the subject, that the people of Czechoslovakia 
today in the overwhelming majority secretly hate the Communists ? 

Mr. Ratcuu. According to my feeling, being a member of the 
Czechoslovakian nation and people, I know the people, and I feel that 
those people are opposed to communism, and the majority of them are 
opposed and want help, need help. 

Mr. Hiturnes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. FrieHan. Have you ever voted in elections ? 

Mr. Raicuu. No, I did not vote at any elections. 

Mr. Hvasta. Well, perhaps, he was an army officer, and the army, 
the soldiers did not vote in Czechoslovakia. This was during the old 
Czechoslovakian Republic, after the war. However, he did not vote. 

Mr. Ferouan. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Just a few questions, Mr. Raichl. How long were 
you in jail? 

Mr. Ratont. From when? 

Mr. Hvasta. Altogether ? 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Ratcnt. From 1938, when the Nazis occupied Czechoslovakia, 
I had been imprisoned over 8 years. 

Mr. Kersten. Where was this? 

Mr. Ratoni. In Hungary, in Nazi-controlled Hungary, and under 
Nazi-controlled Slovakia. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you a political prisoner during this period ? 

Mr. Rarcut. All the time, yes. And I also was a prisoner in Soviet 
Russia before Soviet Russia recognized Czechoslovakia. 
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Mr. Kersten. How long were you a prisoner in Soviet Russia / 

Mr. Raicuy. From August 1940 until the end of the year of 1941. 

Mr. Kersten. Where in Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Ratcuu. In Poland, the occupied area or territory of Poland 
at the time in 1940, Sambor, and then later I was transferred to 
Starobylska. 

Mr. Kersten. At that time, were you also a political prisoner ? 

Mr. Ratcuu. Yes. 

Mr. Hvasra. Starobylska is in Russia. 

Mr. Kersren. And you escaped at the same time John Hvasta 
escaped ? 

Mr. Ratcuu. No, in Soviet Russia, in this Starobylska, I was sen- 
tenced to 3 years for illegal entry into Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Hvasta. He wanted to join Czechoslovak immigrants who 
escaped a Russia and who were forming an army of their own to 
fight Nazi Germany, which had overrun Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Kersten. The previous question, I didn’t make myself clear 
The last time you were in jail was in Czechoslovakia, is that correc tf 

Mr. Ratcuu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And that was at the Leopoldoff prison, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ratcnn. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And how long were you in the Leopoldoff prison ? 

Mr. Ratcun. About 3 weeks. 

Mr. Kerston. Where had you been just before you were in the 
Leopoldoff prison ? 

Mr. Ratcuu. From the uranium mines I attempted to escape, and 
therefore I was transferred, because the escape failed. I was trans- 
ferred to Bory, near Pilsen, and there I remained until I was trans- 
ferred to Leopoldoff. 

Mr. Kersten. During your short stay at the Leopoldoff prison, did 
you observe what type of person was in the Leopoldoff prison? I 
mean, as to whether they were political prisoners, or ordinary 
criminals. 

Mr. Hvasra. In Leopoldoff alone ? 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Ratcuu. All political prisoners. 

Mr. Kersten. Was this a place where political prisoners were kept, 
is that as I understand it? 

Mr. Ratcuy. Yes, this was a concentration prison. 

Mr. Kersten. And the several times that you were imprisoned 
before the last time you were, as I underst: ind it, always a political 
prisoner, is that corr ect ? 

Mr. Ratcut. All the time. 

Mr. Kersten. You were not sentenced for an ordinary crime such 
as would be in the normal society of the country, is that correct? 

Mr. Ratcnu. Never. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us very briefly some of the types of 
people that were in the Leopoldoff prison there when you finally 
escaped? For example, professional people, teachers, clergymen, 
and so on. 

Mr. Rarcnt. All of the most prominent political prisoners. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you recall any clergymen? 

Mr. Raicut. Yes, there were. 
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Mr. Kersten. Do you recall any bishops? 

Mr. Hvasra. I think perhaps that might be in executive session. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. 

Mr. Hrt1Nnes. But the answer to the question, were there any bish- 
ops in prison, is yes, is that right? 

Mr. Hvasta. Yes. 

Mr. Hiiirnes. And you are withholding the names ? 

Mr. Kersten. At this particular time. 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. HiaiNnes. How about Jewish rabbis, were any of them in 
prison ? 

Mr. Rarcut. I didn’t see. 

Mr. Hrizrnes. Had you heard from other prisoners that there 
might be some there ? 

Mr. Rarcut. I did not heat 

Mr. Hituines. How about Protestant ministers? 

Mr. Ratcut, Yes, there were. 

Mr. Huurnes. And you can tell us the names of some of those in 
executive session, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hvasra. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. I think that is all. And at this time, as I under- 
stand it, Mr. Counsel, the probability is that we will ask for some 
further testimony from Mr. Raich] in executive session / 

Mr. McTieve. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Raichl. That is all at this time. 

Monsignor Krupavicius. 

Will you stand up, please and raise your right hand? And you 
raise you right hand, too, 

You do solemnly swear, Constantine Jurgela, that you will truly 
interpret from English into Lithuanian and from Lithuanian into 
English, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Jurgera. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you repeat after me the oath I will now give: 
Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth so help you God 

Monsignor Krvupavicius. I do. 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. NYKOLAS KRUPAVICIUS (INTERPRETER, 
CONSTANTINE R. JURGELA) 


Mr. Kersten. Will you state your full name, please ? 

Monsignor Kruravicrus. Nykolas Krupavicius. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are a monsignor and a Catholic priest, is 
that correct / 

Monsignor Krupavicivus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. I might say that I understand, Monsignor Krupa- 
vicius, that you just arrived in New York several days ago, have been 
here now only for a few days, and we are very glad to have you here at 
our hearings. I know that you can tell us some of the things that hap- 
pened in Lithuania when you were there under the communist occupa- 
tion. 

You might repeat that. 

(Mr. Kersten’s statement was translated. ) 
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Mr. Kersten. You might also say that I know, and I can state for 
the record here, that Monsignor Krupavicius is one of the great Lithu- 
anian leaders in exile, and in order to facilitate the hearings, I will 
state that I have talked to the monsignor in Germany at great length, 
and that for some time he has had the leadership of the Lithuanians 
there in Germany, living in exile, and has done some great work i 
maintaining the spirit of fallen Lithuania. 

Mr. JurGeta. Do you want me to translate that / 

Mr. Kersten. No, you won't have to translate that. 

And we won’t detain you with lengthy questioning this morning, 
but I would like to ask you just a few facts. 

Monsignor, you are the chairman of the Supreme Lithuanian Com- 
mittee of Liberation, are you not ¢ 

Monsignor Krupavicrus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And, Monsignor, you are presently carrying on the 
responsibilities of the Lithuanian Government in exile, is that correct ? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. The Supreme Lithuanian Committee of 
Liberation is an organ which represents the sovereign rights of 
Lithuania. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are chairman of that organization, are you ? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. I am president of the organization and it 
has been formed in Lithuania. 

Mr. Kersten. And it presently exists in exile, is that correct ? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. It had been organized by decision and au- 
thority of members who remained in Lithuania. And in 1948 it has 
been reaffirmed for such functions by representatives of the Supreme 
Resistance Authorities in Lithuania. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you also national chairman of the Christian 
Democratic Party of Lithuania ? 

Monsignor Krupavicivus. Yes, 

Mr. Kersten. And specifically, you also were the former Minister 
of Agriculture of Lithuania; is that correct ? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. It is true. 

Mr. Kersren. And it was as minister of agric ulture that you con- 
ducted many land reforms in independent Lithuania ? 

Monsignor Kruravicius. But one agrarian reform, and I had the 
fortune of executing it, putting it into execution. 

Mr. Kersren. And you were a member of the constituent assembly 
which established a free and independent Lithuania; is that correct ? 

Monsignor Krupavicivs. Yes. 

Mr. KERSTEN This was back right after the First World War: was 
it not ? 

Monsignor Krupavictus. The constituent assembly of Lithuania 
was convoked and elected in 1920, that is, 2 years after the establish- 
ment of Lithuania. 

Mr. Kersten. The Communists came to Lithuania in what year 
and month ? 

Monsignor Krvupavicius. There were two times. One is the intro- 
duction of so-called Soviet or Bolshevik basis in Lithuania. That 
was in 1939. And the oceupation of Lithuania June 15, 1940, 

Mr. Kersten. The Communists occupied Lithuania for about 
year, from June of 1940 to June of 1941: is that correct ? 

Monsignor Kruravictus. Yes. 


a 
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Mr. Kersten. Thereafter the Nazis occupied Lithuania rant about 
1944, when the Communists, the Soviet army, drove the Nazis out in 
that year; is that correct ? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And then from 1944 until the present time Lithuania 
has been under Communist occupation for a second time; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. It is true. 

Mr. Kersten. What was your position in Lithuania, Monsignor / 

Monsignor Kruravicius. In the period of full demoncracy I was a 
member of Parliament and a minister in the cabinet. 

Mr. Kersten. And among your interests and activities you did a 
great deal toward the adv ancement of reform, land reform in Lith- 
uania ; did you not ? 

Monsignor Krupavicrus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. After the Communists took over, you were engaged 
in parish work in a certain parish or church in Lithuania; is that 
correct ¢ 

Monsignor Krupavicius. I worked in the parish before that, too. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you in a city or a town called Kalvarija ? 

Monsignor Krupavicrus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you recall an occasion during services in the 
church in Kalvarija during one of the Communist occupations ? 

Monsignor Krupavicrus. I know a particularly unusual incident 
in the church of Kalvarija. 

Mr. Kersten. When was that ? 

Monsignor Krupavicrus. That was either at the end of July or 
early in August 1940. 

Kersten. So this was right after the Communists first took 
over; is that right? 

Monsignor Krupravicrus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, will you, in your own way, tell us what took 
place on that occasion after the Communists took over in your church ¢ 

Monsignor Krvupaviervs. In Lithuania, and particularly in our 
bishopric, there was a Catholic custom to admit children to first com- 
munion during the summer school recess. 

First communion is usually attended by a great celebration and it 
is attended not only by children but also by their parents and friends, 
and consequently the first communion day is a great holiday in the 
parish. 

Such holiday is attended not only by the children and their relatives, 
but also by priests and pastors from the neighboring parishes. 

Preparation of children for first communion in my parish was the 
duty of my assistant who was a former soldier in the Lithuanian 
Army, whose name was Antanas Janciauskaus. 

During the services prior to distribution of the Holy Communion a 
group of Bolsheviks forced their way into the church. It was a group 
of NKVD men under the leadership of Zemaitaitis. 

They began pushing, shoving children around, tearing off the veils 
off the girls’ heads and they seized the candles and tossed them to the 
floor. They pulled the girls by their hair and pushed the children 
from the church. 

Grown up persons inside the church, the relatives and friends, got 
embroiled in it, and there was a fight inside the church. 
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The Bolsheviks were thrown out from the church by the people. In 
consequence of that incident, one little girl died, and more than a 
dozen landed in hospitals. 

Mr. Kersten. They were young children that were receiving their 
first communion, is that right ¢ 

Monsignor Krupavicivs. Young children up to 7, 8 years old, 

Mr. Kersren. Go right ahead. 

Monsignor Kruravicrus. I could conclude this fact by stating that 
thereafter there Was an investigation to find out who were the persons 
who had thrown the Bolsheviks out of the church and some people 
were arrested. 

Mr. Kersten. That is, some of the good people, some of the parents 
and relatives that were trying to defend these little innocent children 
were arrested, is that right ? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. Yes, good Catholics and good citizens. 

I would like to add that as a pastor LI tried to make a complaint 
about these Bolsheviks who had forced their way into the church, but 
there was no result. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you state, Monsignor, whether or not it | 
true that twice you have been sentenced to death by the Communist 
and that you have escaped twice ? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. That is true. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you briefly describe these occasions / 

Monsignor Kruravicrus. At first, in 1917 when the Bolsheviks came 
into power, I was a student, I was a student at St. Petersburg. When 
I graduated, I received a teacher’s job, appointed to the gymnasium 
in Voronezh in Russia. 

I was there not only a teacher, but also was active participant in 
Lithuanian social life among the refugees. I was also a member of 
the Supreme Lithuanian Council in that town. 

The Bolsheviks decided to arrest all members of the council and to 
destroy me, but one of the judges there was a woman, a mother, who 
forewarned me in advance about this sentence. I was tried in ab- 
sentia. I was not present in court. 

Then I made effort to return from Russia to Lithuania which at 
that time had been occupied by the German armies. That was at the 
end of 1917. 

The second time, I was sentenced to die in Kalvarija by the Bolshe 
viks again. That was in April 1941. Again a member of the court, 
who was a Bolshevik and at the same time was a practicing Catholic, 
Dzidulevicius, warned me in the nighttime as to what happened in the 
court, and he advised me to disappear before 5 a. m. when they were 
to pick me up. 

eating the advice and assisted by good people, I made my way 
into that part of the country which had been allegedly annexed to 
Lithuania from Poland. That was around Druskininkai. I was un- 
covered by the Bolsheviks fairly soon and I was very fortunate that 
soon enough the Germans began the invasion of Lithuania. This fact 
saved me from death the second time. 

Mr. Kersten. Monsignor, will you state whether or not you were 
also persecuted by the Nazis spec ifically for protesting against their 
persecution of the Jews? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us something about that? 
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Monsignor Krvpavicros. The reason was this: Three memoranda 
were submitted to the German High Commissioner in Lithuania. The 
first two memoranda were signed by me alone, and the third one was 
signed by my colleagues, former President Grinius, who recently died 
here in the United States and the former Minister of Agriculture, 
Aleksa who is now in Siberia. All three of us were sentenced by the 
Nazis for deportation to Germany. In the final memorandum there 
had been touched upon facts which dealt with violations of the sover- 
eign rights of Lithuania by the occupying power, by colonization of 
Lithuania by Germans, and the persecution of citizens of Lithuania, 
principally Jews and Poles. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you imprisoned as a result of this? 

Monsignor Krupavicius. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us how long ? 

Monsignor Krupavicivs. On December 5, 1942, L was imprisoned 
for some time in the prison of Eydtukuhnen, and then I was trans- 
ferred to Gestapo headquarters in Tilsit, and when anti-German resist- 
ance activities in Lithuania became more violent, | was transported to 
Germany, to Regensburg, and locked up or placed in a Carmelite mon- 
astery. Here I was liberated by Americans in April 1945, and an 
officer of the United States Army, by the name of Anton or Anthony 
Vivida, who was employed in Washington, brought me te Wurzburg, 
and brought together all former members of the Supreme Lithuanian 
Committee of Liberation, who had been liberated from concentration 
camps, from prison and places of internment, and from that moment, 
thanks to that American officer, the Supreme Lithuanian Committee 
of Liberation has been able to resume its work abroad. 

Mr. Kersten. And the purpose of the Committee of Liberation is 
to carry on the cause of the liberation and freedom of the nation of 
Lithuania, is that right / 

Monsignor Krupavicrus. Yes; that is the supreme objective. 

Mr. Kersten. I have just about concluded, and I am going to ask 
the Monsignor his purpose in coming here. Before I do that, Mr. 
Jurgela, I ‘know you are familiar with what the Monsignor would like 
to tell us about at this time. Is there anything in addition that you 
think he would like to bring out at this time before I ask him these 
final questions ? 

Mr. Jurceta. The Monsignor explained to me prior to his testimony 
that various facts of oppression and occupation and falsification of 
the will of the Lithuanian people have been already established here 
in various hearings before the committee, and he would not need to 
testify about that. 

Mr. Kersten. He does know a great deal about that, however, does 
he not ? 

Mr. Jureeca. He does, and he can confirm that, and he would like 
to make a statement on just two items. 

Mr. Kersten. I will state this to the Monsignor. I know he is one 
of the great anti-Communist leaders in Europe, in behalf of Lithuania 
and the other captive nations; that this is representative of a com- 
mon effort on the part of people representinng the captive nations, 
an effort that we in the free world are also very much interested in. 
We are grateful to the Monsignor for coming here, and I will ask 
him to make any statement that he desires. 
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Monsignor Krupavicrus. Not I alone have come to the United 
States, but also the chairman of our executive council, Mr. Carolis 
Zalkauskas. I would like on this occasion to express our extreme great 
gratitude to the United States of America, and we call the United 
States the second Lithuania and also our dearest friend. 

During the Russian occupation, that is, in the period of the Czars, 
the United States of America, as a country of liberty, had been a 
haven for all Lithuanians who were seeking freedom and also to the 
young people who did not want to serve in the Czar’s army. 

In consequence of this fact, about 1 million L ithuanians today are 
found in the United States. That is the greatest Lithuanian settle 
ment, and that is why we call the United Sates a second Lithuania. 

I would like to state that my own father died in the United States 
and also a number of my close relatives. 

We consider the United States our great friend, because since the 
period of World War I the United States was one of the countri 
hie h gr: inted recognition and alwe ays lent support to Lithuania, and 


in the present most difficult period the United States is showing cet 
tainly most aid and the greatest friendship. 
That is why on coming to the United States and we arrived 


last Tuesday—our primary Tue o was to express our sincere grati 

tude to the Government and the people of the United States, and 
particularly to this congressional committee and you, Mr. Chairman. 
This committee, under your chairmanship, constitutes the first and 
the greatest single step in the direction of bstsebutton of Lithuania. 

This fact is appreciated not only by us Lithuanians, This appre- 
ciation and conviction is voiced, for instance, by the German people 
and the German press during your visit in Europe last year. 

And, as far as we know, the French } peor ile, French society and 
newspapers are equally evaluating very highly the achievements of 
this committee’s work. 

I landed in the United States from the ship on May 4, 1954, and I 
read the next day in the New York Times not only about my own 
landing in this country but also about the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention by the Bolsheviks. 

When I read that I was surprised. In my opinion, that was an 
hypocrisy and farcical. 

The Bolsheviks were able to ratify this convention only because 
they do not iive up to any of the treaties that they sign. And if they 
sign any treaty, they do that with a view or plan in advance of using 
that treaty for propaganda against one or another state to be 
victimized. 

It seems to me that this treaty of the Genocide Convention, which 
they have ratified now, they will turn that convention, in the firs 
place and soon, against the United States itself. 

I must apologize that in the very beginning I characterized the 
Bolshevism with such harsh words, but I am unable to find other 
appropriate words. I know Bolshevism too well. I was in Russia at 
the birth of Bolshevism in its beginning, when it was not vet well knit 
in organization and was not morally bound together, and I was also 
present in Lithuania when Bolshevism showed itself in all its or- 
ganized might. 

Genocide is the work of Bolshevists. All antigenocidal movement 

yas instigated or caused by facts of Bolshevik rule. At this moment 
42972—54—pt. 2-15 
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when the blood of martyrs had not yet dried on their bodies, when the 
Bolshevism still has in its throat undigested victimized nations, the 
Bolshevism dares to represent itself as ¢ a defender of nations. 

I would like to mention briefly how the Bolsheviks destroyed or 
gobbled up countries, the Germans, the Caucasian . nationals, the 
Ukrainians, who were also transported from their homeland ; accord- 
ing to my information, about 10 millions, From Lithuania until 1952 
we estimate about one-half a million people were either destroyed or 
deported from Lithuania. 

And this Bolshevik nation—I shouldn’t say nation, but govern- 
ment—imposes or presents itself as a defender of various peoples. 

You w iN, I hope, pardon me if I will add that Bolshevism is also 
the greatest enemy of freedom of any remaining free state. Bol- 
shevism is horrible. It is more terrible than the might of Attila, or 
Genghis Khan. 

But the most horrible fact is the fact that the world, the free world, 
does not truly understand and does not truly evaluate Bolshevism, 
its menace. 

There are two powers in this world today: The White House in 
Washington, and the Kremlin in Moscow. There must be the final 
struggle as to which side shall win. 

Those who believe that free countries could survive and cohabit with 
Bolshevism are in error, and also in error are people who believe that 
Bolshevism will satisfy itself before conquering or taking over the 
remaining free nations. 

Bolshevism in its very nature, in truth, is aggressive. And in ac- 
cordance with Lenin’s revolutionary directive, it is a revolutionary 
movement, and it has got to take over the rest of the world. 

The same path was followed by Lenin’s successor, Stalin, and by 
Stalin’s successors, Malenkov, and whoever will succeed him in power. 

I would like to refer back to this great double-faced farce connected 
with the Soviet ratification of the Genocide Convention. After all, 
the greatest, most aggressive, most military power in the world today 
is Moscow, and at the very moment when it is prepared to attack at 
any moment any one of the remaining free states, and at the time when 
there was a war going on in Korea and the war is still being fought 
in Indochina, it proclaims the action for peace. 

There could be no greater farce. 

While Bolshevism proclaims the freedom of religions, let’s take the 
example of Lithuania, where, out of about 2,000 priests, only about 150 
remain. Out of 11 bishops, there is only 1 bishop remaining. The em- 
ployees and the children and the pupils and students are - prohibited 
from attending the church. 

And let us examine its relationship to the independence of Lithu- 
ania. We have treaties of nonaggression with Moscow. We had 
signed a number of treaties with them which regulated our relations 
with the Soviet Union and were deemed to be on a friendly, amicable 
basis. 

Regardles of that, cloaking themselves behind the cloak of friend- 
ship for us, they proclaimed that they are entering Lithuania to lib- 
erate Lithuanians from slavery. 

Mr. Kersten. And they are now completely enslaved is that correct. 
Monsignor Krupavicrus. If, Mr. Chairman, you visualize the true 
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condition of slavery, so in such conditions today the Lithuanian people 
are living. 

Mr. Kersten. We are cert: uinly grateful to you Monsignor Krupa- 
vicius for giving us this statement of your feelings about the Bolshevist 
conquest of your native land, and we thank you for appearing before 
us here and making this contribution. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you, Monsignor, for ms aking this statement to us. 

We will adjourn at this time until 2: 15 this afternoon, and our first 

witness will be one listed as an anonymous witness. 

(Thereupon at 12:55 p. m. an adjournment was taken until 2:1 


p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


STATEMENT OF VALENTINE SOKOLOW, THROUGH INTERPRETER, 
OLEG ANISIMOV 


Mr. McTiever. Mr. Sokolow, please. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Anisimov, you have already been sworn as an 
interpreter. Just repeat the oath to the witness. 

Raise you right hand, please. 

You do solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God. 

Mr. Soxotow. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Counsel, will you commence the examination, please ¢ 

Mr. McTicur. Your name is Valentine Sokolow, is that right? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. You were born in Russia near the city of Kursk in 
1913, is that correct ? 

Mr. Soxovow. Yes. 

Mr. McTiceur. You were educated in Russia ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Chairman, I want to make note of the fact that 
Mr. Sokolow is the first witness that we have had before the committee 
who has come out of Communist Russia as we know it today. He was 
born near the city of Kursk in the Soviet Union in 1913. He is the first 
former citizen of the Soviet Union that we have taken testimony from. 
I want the record to show that. 

Did you work in the automobile and aviation industry in Russia? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you employed in the aviation industry in Mos 
cow ? 

Mr. Soxorow. Yes. 

Mr. McTieure. Were you in Moscow during the war? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you a specialist in the aviation industry during 
the war? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. All throughout the war you were located in Moscow, 
and you were exempt from military service because of your specialty as 
an aviation expert ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. 

Mr. McTicevr. Is it true that certain Russian plane designers and 
specialists were at one time, prior to the outbreak of war, put into 
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prison because Stalin felt that Russian aviation was beginning to fall 
behind ? 

Mr. Soxo.tow. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. Who was Tupolev ? 

Mr. Soxotow. He is one of the first Soviet designers of aircraft, and 
who can be considered as the man who later laid the foundations of 
the Soviet aircraft industry. 

Mr. McTievr. Wasn’t Tupolev one of those arrested and put in 
prison because the aviation industry was lagging ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Tupolev had enjoyed a privileged position for a long 
time because of his personal friendship with Voroshilov and he tried 
to remove all talented competitors from the aircraft industry. It then 
became clear that Soviet aviation was falling behind. This was re- 
vealed in particular by events during the Civil War in Spain. It was 
there that the Germans tried out their aviation. After this a consider- 
able number of aircraft designers, including Tupolev, were jailed. 

They were arrested and put into an aircraft design and construction 
bureau which was run as a jail, but they were working there on further 
models of aircraft production. 

They were removed from all their leading positions, and all the 
decorations they had received were taken away from them. They were 
accused of sabotage. 

When they designed and constructed a new light bomber which 
proved successful they were restored to their old positions. 

Mr. McTicur. Tupolev is the designer who was responsible for the 
latest long-range Russian bomber capable of carrying the H-bomb 
thousands of miles, isn’t that correct? It seems to me I saw a picture 
of this plane recently in one of our newspapers. 

Mr. Soxotow. It is only his name that is used. A group of engineers 
has designed and constructed the bomber, and all he did was sign his 
name, 

Mr. McTicur. After the war between the Allies and Germany was 
concluded, did you receive an assignment from the Russian Air 
Ministry ? 

Mr. Soxotow. When hostilities ended I was sent to Eastern Ger- 
many with the rank of captain engineer to supervise the dismantling 
of German industry. 

Mr. McTicur. Was one of your assignments also to recruit German 
aviation specialists ? 

Mr. Soxotow. After the dismantling was over the engineers, the 
Soviet engineers, were sent back to the Soviet Union, but I remained in 
Berlin for the purpose of creating a special bureau for aircraft design. 

Mr. McTicur. How many German specialists did you recruit ? 

Mr. Anistmov. Mr. Sokolow asks whether it would be better if he 
gave an account of how he set up the construction—the Bureau of Air- 
craft Construction ? 

Mr. McTicur. You may do that briefly. 

Mr. Soxorow. After the end of the dismantling I remained in Ber- 
lin and it was my duty to investigate the experimental aircraft re- 
search in Germany at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. After the end of 
dismantling I ought to have gone back to Russia. But by that time 
the Soviet Union had realized that in addition to factories they could 
in a sense dismantle and immobilize German science. It was rather 
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late in the day because most of the best aircraft designers had alread) 
cone either to Great Britain or to the United States. 

vere September 1945 | received the assignment of setting up a spe 
cial bureau whose pul pose was to assimilate the late st cise overles ¢ 

German aircraft production, 

We had to work on the German automatic pilot known as Askania. 
It was a big task because I had to find out where all the German sci 
entists were to were associated with such kinds of projects. But cer 
tain circumstances helped me. It was the time of starvation in Ger 
many, and to get something to eat German scientists apphed to us. 
They came and brought with them new models—most recent models 
of aircraft and designs concerned with the newest research. The I 
reason was that most of the prominent aircraft experts were forme) 
Nazis. Fearing the consequences of the denazification policy cal 
ried out in the Western Zone of Germany they came over to the Soviet 
Zone. 

By the spring of 1946 I had organized the bureau. We had about 
700 German specialists. It was a combination of a construction bu 
reau with an experimental plant. In the summer of 1946 we pro 
duced the first automatic devices for aircraft. 

There were about 5 or 6 similar bureaus in Eastern Germany at that 
time. These bureaus engaged in activities designed to continue and 
expand achievements of German aviation science and jet propulsion. 
All of the bureaus were very successful in their activity, and had 
under their orders many prominent German specialists. 

In the summer of 1947 Stalin’s son, Josef Stalin’s son, came to East 
ern Germany. 

Mr. Kersren. Wassili Stalin ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. And personally thanked the German scie) 
tists, after which the most prominent of them received handsoi 
rewards. 

Soon, however, we faced some failures. The first jet aircraft we pro 
duced exploded during the first experiment. Very important designs 
had been stolen from another bureau. The NKVD put me on notice 
that our German director—chief constructor. chief designer. was 
handing over all the plans and designs to the Western Allies. Some 
time later the Americans arrested one of our German specialists who 
lived in the American Zone of Berlin. 

Since it was supposed that we wouldn’t be able to weed out the 
saboteurs, they sent controlling NK VD officers to our bureau from 
Moscow. 

Mr. Kersten. Just let us interrupt at this point. What is yom 
present age? How oldare you? 

Mr. Soxorow. Forty. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. Pardon me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Soxorow. These NK VD officers practically took over the con 
trol of our plants. Nearly two-thirds of the German research special 
ists became secret agents of the NK VD and were entrusted with the 
task of spying upon one another. Then we were notified our burean 
was to be transferred to the Soviet Union. It was supposed that the 
Germans, the German specialists, would be asked whether they were 
willing to go to the Soviet Union. T was sure that not more than 5 
percent of the German personnel would consent to go to the Soviet 
Union. From my talks with the Germans, with whom I was on very 
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good terms, I knew that the Germans regarded every Russian as an 
NKVD agent and considered Russia as one vast Siberian camp. 

The Assistant Minister of Aviation came from Moscow to Berlin. 
His name was General Lukin, and he told us that we had to prepare 
for going to the Soviet Union. 

At that time the NK VD put us on notice that by controlling, by 
censoring letters, they had discovered a very prominent German air- 
craft designer who found himself at that time in Berlin. It was Sieg- 
fried Gunther, the chief designer of the Heinkel aircraft plant. 

Mr. Kersten. Gunther—G-u-e-n-t-h-e-r? How is it spelled? 

Mr. Soxotow. G-u-n-t-h-e-r, 

Mr. Kersten. All right. 

Mr. Soxotow. He was regarded as one of the greatest specialists 
in the world in the field of aerodynamics. This Soviet Minister of 
Aviation had been trying to locate him for a very long time, but they 
knew that he was somewhere in the American Zone of Germany. 

General Lukin instructed me to see Gunther and to convince him to 
work for us. I went to see him and after dispelling the first suspicions 
which my visit caused, I succeeded in arousing his interest, reviving 
his interest by the promise of the possibility of work in his specialty. 
He was working then in the French Zone of Berlin as a simple auto 
mechanic, When he saw that we would give him the possibility of 
continuing to work on his design of a jet fighter, which he had not yet 
finished, he agreed and began | to tell me about his jet fighter, its ex- 
cellence and said that only the end of the war had interrupted 
his work. 

I took him to our bureau, introduced him to our director and 
Gunther repeated his agreement to work for us. He was the only man 
who was really enthusiastic about the possibility to work, and asked 
me no questions as to the salary we were going to pay him, or the num- 
ber of cigarette packages he would receive from us. In those days the 
German research workers received from us very high salaries in the 
thousands of German marks and received the same ration as—the 
military ration. 

One day I received a secret order from Moscow notifying me that in 
October 1946, all the bureaus and all the mixed Soviet and German 
officers would be transferred to the Soviet Union. No word was at this 
time said about the principle of—the voluntary principle of going. 
All the instructions said was that we had to demand that the Germans 
sign a 5-year contract agreeing to go to the Soviet Union and work 
there. The extent to which the voluntary principle was not involved 
was shown by the fact that this transfer to the Soviet Union was to 
be implemented with the aid of Red Army units. When I received 
the secret order from General Lukin it said that even Russian officers 
should not know the content of the order. 

In order that no Germans should harbor any suspicions we were 
instructed to start repair work in the plants and what necessary re- 
pairs were to be made in the private apartments of the German 
specialists so that they should be convinced they were going to stay in 
Berlin for at least another 10 years. 

In order to carry out this mass transfer we had to get the informa- 
tion about the number of family members of the German research 
workers and about furniture that they were going to take with them. 
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Since we could ask no direct questions without arousing the suspicion 
of the Germans we began to make lists of family members allegedly 
in order to give them Christmas presents. Using similar pretexts we 
were able to ascertain approximately what bulk the furniture made 
up. This was necessary in order to know how may trains we needed 
for the transfer and how many apartments had to be prepared in the 
Soviet Union. 

I was put in charge of the whole deportation of our bureau. It is 
difficult for me to describe how I felt. When I was signing up the 
German specialists I promised them that their rights would be re 
spected. It was all the more painful for me because I had to fight it 
out with my conscience. There was not a single person in whom | 
could confide. On the other hand, the order gave me considerable 
powers as assistant director of the bureau. If I succeeded in carrying 
out the transfer successfully I certainly would be handsomely re 
warded, especially if I joined the Communist Party. In addition 
there was a personal reason because I had made the acquaintance of a 
German girl whom I leved. This girl was now my secretary and the 
powers I had received allowed me to take her to Russia. As I knew 
the Germans would be later offered the right to vote for citizenship, 
that would give me the possibility to marry her. 

On the other hand, I felt that I couldn’t carry. out the order, and 
although I kept making the preparations I felt that the hour had 
not. yet come for me to break completely with the Soviet Regime. It 
was September, 1946. We had already worked out a plan assigning 
to each of us the task of convincing some of the German scientists 
and asking them to sign the contract. 

Then one day I was called into the director’s office and he said 
that Gunther had to be sent to Russia immediately prior to the gen- 
eral transfer of the bureau. I was supposed to take him to the air 
field the next day. On that day I had to see him in order to give him 
money which he was entitled to receive. and some food. 

When I received the order to take Gunther to Russia, this was the 
last blow which determined me to break with the Soviet Union. With- 
out saying a word I went to see Gunther accompanied by the girl 
whom I loved. I handed the money and the food to Gunther and told 
him that our director wanted to see him this very evening. 

Casting about how to prevent the deportation of Gunther, the de- 
portation of the German scientists, I could find no means of prevent- 
ing it. I couldn’t warn the Germans because I knew that every second 
German was an agent of the NK VD. On the other hand, I couldn’t 
cross into the Western Zone and warn the Germans from there be- 
‘ause this would threaten my mother who remained in the Soviet 
Union. 

I decided therefore to act as though the Americans had arrested 
me, and instead of bringing Gunther to our bureau, I went with him 
and with this girl to the American commanding officer. I left my 
car in a side street and walked to the commander’s office. It was 
around 8 o'clock. I saw a couple of American soldiers. I heard two 
sergeants talking German, and I addressed one of them. I told him 
that I was here on very important business and that I requested then 
that they impound my car. He looked at me distrustfully and walked 
away. 
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Then I returned to my car and started driving slowly through the 
treets of the American Zone. A few moments later we were over 
taken by American military police who stopped us. They told us 
that we were arrested and they took us to the CIC, Counter Intell 


gence. Neither Gunther nor the girl knew what was voing on. ‘Two 
(merican officers came out and asked me what I wished. Gunther 
and the girl remained in the car. I told them that I had to deport 
German scientists to the Soviet Union, that I refused to do it, and 
that I am requesting them to grant political asylum to Gunther, the 
girl, and myself. 

The American officer told me that such tales shouldn't be told in 
the 20th century, that I am a Soviet spy sent by the Soviet authorities. 

He asked me whether I had with me any aireraft designs and the 
secret order concerning deportation. I said that it wasn’t my pur 
pose to bring such things, and that all I wanted was to prevent the 
deportation of the German scientist. He said that it was extremely 
complicated story, that he didn’t believe me and that he would turn 
me back to the Soviet authorities. He asked me to show my identity 
papers, but deliberately I had left all papers, all military papers at 
home, and just had my civil passport. 

So he told me, “You have not brought here your identity papers or 
designs or an order, and you want us to believe you. If we grant you 
the right of asylum the Soviet commander will serve an ultimatum 
on us tomorrow at the Allied Control Council.” 

I noticed that the American oflicer was signaling to someone stand 
ing behind my back. I saw behind the window an American colonel 
signaling the officer to whom I was talking to throw me out. 

Mr. Hivumnes. What was the rank of the officer who was interrogat 
ing you? 

Mr. Soxotow. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kersten. May I cut in here just a minute and to interrupt the 
story that you are telling, to ask a few other questions? I interrupt 
momentarily and then you can continue afterwards. 

When you first were going to testify before this committee, as ] 
understand it, you wanted to remain anonymous, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. 

Mr. Karsten. And what was the purpose of wishing to remain 
anonymous until you testified ¢ 

Mr. Soxoiow. Since the account I have been giving could only be 
given by me, there is no point in preserving anonymity. It will be 
known who gave the account. As for my wishing to remain anony 
mous before testifying, the simple reason was I didn’t want to be 
pestered by many people before. 

Mr. Kersten. Isee. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Soxotow. Then the officer to whom I was talking rose and said 
that they couldn’t keep me any longer in this office and that they would 
take me to the Soviet commander’s office. 

I said then that at least I requested him to grant political asylum 
to Gunther and the girl. He replied that there were enough good 
aircraft constructors in the United States, and they didn’t need 
Gunther, but that they would keep both Gunther and the girl in cus- 
tody as hostages until there was clarity about my issue. 

Mr. Hitiines. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. Do you know the name 
of this officer who told you that ? 

Mr. Soxo.tow. No. 
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Mr. Winnings. Mr, Chairman, if there is any way that name can be 
supplied to this committee, | would like to have the information befor 
us. I suggest that an effort be made by our investigators to contact 
the military or any other appropriate agencies or individuals to see if 
the name of that oflicer ana the other ollicet ment ioned here could in 
supplied. 

Mr. MeTrat Me | will follow through on that, Mi Hilling 

Mr. SOKOLOW, Chen I a ked for peril ion to take leave of the girl 
He grave the order to a GI to bring her in. She walked in without 
understanding what was going on, but by the expression on my face 
she realized that something very bad had happened. 1 said that | 
couldn’t go home right away, but that 1 would return later, and added 
that there was no reason for anxiety, She under pone What had hap 
pened. We had a very stormy explanation and it was too much for 
me and I simply walked out. ‘The officer to ss i I had been talking 
came after me and said, “We Americans are all of us human being 
an we have decided not to send you for the time being into the 
Soviet Zone. Go home and we won't divulge to anyone what. has hi ap 
pened. As for Gunther and the girl, we w aT keep them as hostage 

Mr. Hinuinas. Let me Interrupt. Ixcuse me. Is the word he in 
tended to convey “hostage”? Is that correct / 

Mr. ANISIMOV. It isthe exact word, 

Mr. Hinurnes. Exact translation. And was that the exaet word 
used by the American officer ? 

Mr. Anisimov. He is not quite sure. He is only sure that what had 
been told boiled down to the fact that until Sokolow’s case was cleared 
up these two would be kept in custody in the American Zone. He 
not sure that the word “hostage” had been used. 

Mr. Soxotow. Finally he said, “You have a choice. Either go to 
the Soviet Zone on your own or we will hand you over to the Soviet 
authorities.” 

I took the wheel and drove on slowly. I pulled up near a ruined 
building with the intention of committing suicide, but at that moment 
[ saw a car drive by and [ saw my girl and heard her shout, “What 
have you done to the captain ?” 

This gave me so strong a shock that I changed my mind, threw away 
the pistol and again drove back to the American commander’s office. 
The officers to whom I had been talking were already gone, but a 
sergeant Came out and said that he would take me to the British Zone 
the British sector of Berlin. He drove me to the British Intelligence 
Service and left me with a British intelligence officer. 

They kept ne for 5 days in ace ‘lar, and repe ated exac tly the ame 
words which I had heard from the Americans, namely, that they didn’ 
believe me and that I was a Soviet spy. They asked me the same que 
tions, why hadn’t I brought with me aircraft designs and the order. 

On the fourth day a British officer walked into the cellar and said 
that everything had been cleared up and is now in order, that on the 
next day the Americans would bring the girl into the British Zone 
and that we would be sent, both of us, or allow both of us to go into 
Western Germany. 

The American officer actually came on the next day with the girl 
He was a changed man, and I saw that now he was talking to me as 
man to man and not as an official of an occupying power. He ex 
pressed his happiness over the happy ending of the adventure, adding 
that, “We will probably meet again. 
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The next day we were sent by plane into the British Zone of Ger- 
many. After the first interrogations the British officer told me, “Now 
I see clearly, but there is one thing I don’t understand. What is the 
reason that in spite of your having held a very high position, being of- 
fered excellent living conditions and in addition having the possibil- 
ity of taking your girl with you to Russia, why did you flee?” I gave 
no answer. 

One month later newspapers had big headlines saying—describing 
and denouncing the deportation of German scientists to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. McTicvr. Let me interrupt there a moment. The story had a 
happy ending for you and your fiance. What happened to Gunther ? 

Mr. Soxotow. A few years later there appeared in Korea the Soviet 
fighter known as the MIG-15. One hundred thousand dollars was of- 
fered to anyone who brought over a MIG. This MIG was constructed 
by Siegfried Gunther whom the Americans sent back into the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. 

Mr. FreiguHan. Would you ask him how he knows that Gunther de- 
signed that ? 

Mr. Soxotow. When I talked to Gunther he gave me a detailed ac- 
count describing the aircraft on which he was working. And when 
pictures of the MIG were published in the press, Professor Heinkel 
said, “This is the plane which Siegfried Gunther wanted to construct 
for us.” The German press emphasized that aviation experts were in 
agreement that the MIG—15 was the work of Gunther. 

Mr. FetcHan. May I interrupt? I would like to ask whether the 
deportation of those scientists actually took place, and when the news- 
papers found out about it, did the newspapers denounce the deporta- 
tion of these scientists before it took place or after, if it did take place ? 

Mr. Soxotow. The newspapers gave the announcement on the next 
day after the deportation had taken place. About 3,000 aviation ex- 
perts have been sent to the Soviet Union. 

The jet bomber which was shown during the first mass celebration 
in Moscow with the name of Tupolev displayed on it is actually a prod- 
uct of the German aircraft constructor Professor Baade from the 
Junker Aircraft. 

Mr. Kersten. How do you spell that Baade ? 

Mr. Soxotow. B-a-a-d-e. He has been appointed professor of the 
Aviation Institute in Moscow, and Gunther is chief designer of the 
aircraft design and construction plant near Moscow. 

Having served the 5-year term as specialists, many of the Germans 
returned to the Western Zone and gave information. They all reported 
that in the fall of 1946 they were extremely surprised in the Soviet 
Union when Gunther and Professor Benz arrived in the Soviet Union 
by plane. Professor Benz was the first man to construct a jet fighter. 

“Mr. Fereuan. In the narrative of this story you left off with Mr. 
Gunther and the young lady in the hands of the Americans. Now I 
wonder if he knows what happened to Mr. Gunther, whether he vol- 
untarily left the Americans, where they would not give him asylum, 
as I seemed to believe they were going to be offered asylum. I wonder 
how he got out of their hands, voluntarily or involuntarily, and how 
he happened to go to Moscow, if you know? ee 

Mr. Soxotow. I have no exact information, but I know that NK\ D 
officers were waiting for him, and since he ended up in Russia, it is 
my guess that he had not been granted asylum. 
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Mr. Kersren. Let me ask you this question. Going ick to the 
time that you first went Into the American headquarters te talked 
to the American officers, when you went into the room, where was 
Gunther ? 

Mr. Soxo.tow. He was in the car. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it a fact that Gunther and you and your girl drove 
up to the American headquarters, all three of you together ¢ 

Mr. Soxotow. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And then did you alone leave the car leaving Gun 
ther and the girl inthecar? Isthat correct ¢ 

Mr. Soxotow. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. How far was the car from the entrance to the 
building ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Two blocks away, around the corner. 

Mr. Kersten. And did you go back to the car to see Gunther there 

Mr. Soxotow. He wasn't in the car. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you see Gunther? Did you see Gunther when 
you went tothe car? 

Mr. Anistmov. When, as he said, the American military police 
stopped them—— 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Antsimov. He was taken to the headquarters. 

Mr. Kersren. Who was? 

Mr. Anistmoy. Mr. Sokolow. 

Mr. Kersren. Yes. 

Mr. Anistmoy. Gunther and the girl were in the car when the car 
was left near the headquarters. 

Mr. Kersten. Was Gunther and the girl taken out of the car, or 
did they remain in? Just what happened / 

Mr. Soxotow. While I was talking to the American officers, Gun- 
ther and the girl were also taken to the headquarters, but not into the 
same room, and had a talk with somebody else. 

Mr. Kersten. When was the last time you saw Gunther ? 

Mr. Soxotow. When I left him in the car, it was the last time, the 
last I have seen of him. 

Now, while I was in the British Zone—in the British seetor—when 
I was taken to the British sector of Berlin, Gunther and my girl re- 
mained for 3 days in a camp in the American Zone. 

Mr. Kersten. When was the last time you saw Guntser? Where 
was he? 

Mr. Soxotow. When I left the car and walked into the headquarters. 

Mr. Kersren. All right. 

Mr. Macurowicz.:Mr. Chairman, jet me ask a question. Let me 
know if I understand you. Is it your contention then, as a result of 
this action of the American officer, the Russians acquired the secret 
of the MIG-15 and the Americans lost that secret? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes; it is so. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. That is all. 

Mr. Frienan. It is a matter of conjecture, is it not, a guess? 

Mr. Soxorow. The fact that the MIG, that Gunther—that Gunther 
was taken to the—— 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan, are you referring, when you are say- 
ing “conjecture, it was a conjecture,” are you referring to the state- 
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ment that the MIG was the work of Gunther? Is that what you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Ferenan. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you understand the question ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Anistmoy. Mr. Sokolow says, no, he is sure it is a fact. 

Mr. Soxorow. A German aircraft expert returned from the Soviet 
Union relatively recently and he published an article in a magazine 
in which he gave an account of his work with Gunther in the Soviet 
Union and confirmed that the MIG was designed by Gunther. 

Mr. Macurowicz. One other question. Have you ever related this 
account to any other American governmental agency prior to today ? 

Mr. Soxorow. In January—last year in January I met—— 

Mr. Macnrowicz. January last year / 

Mr. Soxotow. Last year I met in Western Germany the officer who 
had interrogated me in Berlin. Yes; I reported all this to CIC 
1952. 

Mr. McTicvur. Did you give the name of the officer involved ¢ 

Mr. Soxotow. I don’t know their names. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you hear from them, or do you know whether 
or not they took any action with regard to it ? 

Mr. Soxorow. I don’t know. They just told me that it was human 
to make mistakes, and I said that so many Americans have been killed 
because of this mistake. 

Mr. McTieur. Do you know whether they made any record of your 
statements ? 

Mr. Soxotow. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kersten. Let me ask you this question: What became of the 
German girl? She is here in court ? 

Mr. Hines. I don’t blame you for bringing her out. 

Mr. McTievr. I have a couple of questions in conclusion. What is 
Stalin reported to have said about Gunther ? 

Mr. Soxotow. The German aircraft expert already mentioned 
worked under Gunther and returned to Germany, reported that Stalin 
was alleged to have said, “Gunther is more important to us than the 
A-bomb.” 

Mr. McTievr. When did you immigrate to this country, Mr. 
Sokolow ? 

Mr. Soxorow. On the 24th of February, this year. 

Mr. McTieur. Where are you employed now ¢ 

Mr. Soxorow. I am not employed, but I am working on a research 
project in theoretical physics. 

Mr. McTievr. Where? For whom? 

Mr. Antstmmov. Mr. Sokolow begs to be excused. He wouldn’t like 
to say. 

Mr. Kersten. What is the name of this young lady? Is she your 
wife ? 

Mr. Soxorow. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What is her first name ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Ruth. 

Mr. Ferenan. Did the young girl now your wife tell you what hap- 
pened to Gunther so far as she ‘knew on the last evening when you saw 
them together? 
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Mr. Soxotow. No; they met occasionally. They weren’t in the same 
rooms, and they had no talk about it. They just saw each other for 
3 days. 

Mr. McTiaur. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Hitures. Mr. Chairman, if the information which this witness 
has given, concerning the attitude of American officials in the Berlin 
area, insofar as their relationship with those who wish to defect to the 
West, is correct, I think it is a very serious thing, and that proper 
steps should be taken immediately by the United States Government, 
to see to it that mistakes of this kind, if they have been made, are not 
repeated, because certainly the national security of this country, as 
well as that of the free nations of the world, may well depend on ade 
quate information concerning Soviet plans and tactics and military 
designs. 

It seems to me that if the story is correct, then a very serious blow 
may well have been dealt to our national security. 

I think it points up again the very thing that Mr. Gouzenko 
Canada, the Russian code clerk who came over to our side, told of the 
great difficulty he had in convincing Canadian authorities that he 
should be given political asylum. 

He went, for example, into a newspaper office in Canada and they 
would have no part of him. He went to the other Canadian officials 
and for a time he was turned out on the street and told to go back, and 
he had to go back to his house and hide all night from the Soviet secret 
police, because the Canadian officials wouldn’t accept his word, or at 
least wouldn’t take him into protective custody pending investigation. 

It seems to me that regardless of the fact that they may be looked 
upon with suspicion at the outset, they should at least be granted pro- 
tective custody and an investigation conducted, and not be turned back 
into Soviet hands, as, for a fact, occurred in at least this case. 

It points up the need for legislation along the lines of H. R. 8000, 
which is now before the Congress, which provides for asylum for Com- 
munist government officials who meet certain conditions. 

If we had had something like that as the law of the land, we might 
have been able to gain valuable information which the free world needs, 
which would be very helpful at this time. 

I can’t help but make that observation, because I think the testimony 
of this witness again points up the need for that particular type of 
legislation. 

Mr. Kersten. You have some questions you want to ask, I assume, 
but in response to that observation, I think it should also be observed 
that this was at or about the time when many Soviet POW’s were ac 
tually forcibly returned. I guess there were many returned at the end 
of the war, and many of whom committed suicide. 

As the picture clears, it seems as though we did not at that time 
realize the reasons why people did not want to return to the Soviet 
Union, which would be the same reason why many wish to defect, that 
is, get away from the Soviet Union. 

So that the evidence that has come before our committee on the part 
of those who have experienced communist life indicates very clearly 
how the average person, if the opportunity afforded itself, would want 
to get away from this type of living which is virtually living in a 
prison. 
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I think that this is all in the background, and I think we in this 
country must realize more and more that this is the reason w hy the 
mass of the people behind the Iron Curtain would not support the re- 
gime and would like to get rid of this regime. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I make a remark, Mr. Chairman? The re- 
cording of this testimony in and of itself will accomplish nothing un- 
less it is followed by some positive action, and I would suggest—I don’t 
know whether it should be done here or at an executive session, but I 
suggest it right now, that the information derived from this witness 
be relayed to the proper organization, the CIA or any other, and an 
explanation requested and an investigation as to the correctness of the 
facts as related here, and as to whether or not this particular officer 
is still in the service, whether he can be identified or not, and as to what 
steps are being taken that such action not be repeated. 

Mr. Hines. I wholeheartedly concur in the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Kersten. Is there a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I so move. 

Mr. Hiturnes. I second it. 

Mr. Kersten. It has been moved and seconded that this transcript 
be forwarded to the proper authorities for study and such action taken 
us the circumstances would indicate. 

Mr. Hines. And that this committee be informed by the appro- 
priate governmental authorities as to the complete facts. 

Mr. Kersten. All those in favor signify by saying “Aye”; con- 
trary,“No.” Itis passed and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Hitzines. My questions at this time will be very brief, Mr. 
Chairman. What hi appened to your mother? Is she still alive today 
in the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Soxotow. All I know is that she was still alive when I defected, 
but I haven’t heard from her since. 

Mr. Hir11nes. You haven’t received any information at all as to 
any possible reprisals that the Communists might have effected against 
her? 

Mr. Antstmov. No, he asked the CIC if they could find out, but re- 
ceived no answer. 

Mr. Hires. You mentioned that many of the German scientists 
went over to the Russian side, at least assisted the Russians, because 
of the denazification program in the American, French, and British 
sectors. Did you mean that because of the attempt to bring many of 
the former Nazi officials and scientists to trial, many of them thought 
it was best to join with the Soviet? 

Mr. Soxorow. Yes. Many of the scientists personally told me 
that this had been the reason why they crossed into the Eastern Zone. 

Mr. Hirx1nes. Didn’t the Soviets have a denazification program, 
too? 

Mr. Soxorow. It affected only those whom the Soviet Union re- 
garded as useless. 

Mr. Hitu1Nes. In other words, if the Russians wanted to use some- 
body, the fact that he was a former Nazi didn’t mean anything to 
them ? 

Mr. Soxorow. The Soviet didn’t pay the slightest attention to that, 
and all the leading scientists in our bureau were former Nazis. 
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Mr. Hitiines. When you came to West Germany from Moscow, did 
you notice any difference in living conditions among the Germans at 
the time as compared with those in Russia? Were the conditions 
better or worse or about the same ? 

Mr. Anistmov. He says it was a time of starvation in Eastern Ger- 
many, in Germany in general, in those years, so 

Mr. Hitiines. It was hard to make a comparison ? 

Mr. Antstmov. Yes, it is hard to make a comparison. 

Mr. Hires. What is your present immigration status? What 
kind of a visa do you have? 

Mr. Soxotow. Under the escapee program, I came as an immigrant. 

Mr. Hitiines. During the war, in Moscow, where you were serving, 
as I understand it, in an automobile factory, in an aircraft factory- 

Mr. Soxotow. Only in aircraft. 

Mr. Hitiines. What were the Russian people told about the ex 
tent of the American war effort? Did you know, for example, of the 
tremendous effort that the Americans, as well as the British and others 
were exerting in the Western Front? Were you informed of the 
efforts that the United States, particularly, was making in the war 
against Japan in the Pacific ? 

What was the general tenor of the propaganda you received con 
cerning Americans participating in World War II? 

Mr. Soxorow. The official propaganda line was that the British and 
the Americans actually wanted Germany and the Soviet Union to bleed 
each other white, and that they actually gave support to the Soviet 
Union only after Hitler’s army was on the approaches to Moscow, be- 
cause this all represented a threat to the survival of the United States 
and to Britain. 

Mr. Hitir1Nnes. Do you think that the Russian people today, or at 
least as of the time that you left the Soviet Union, hate the Americans / 

Mr. Soxotow. No, there is no hate. 

Mr. Hizx1nes. What do you think is the general feeling of the av- 
erage Russian, or was the feeling at the time you left the Soviet Union 
toward Americans? 

Mr. Soxotow. Until the compulsory repatriation of thousands of 
Soviet. people by the Western Allies, the general attitude was very 
favorable to the West. 

Mr. Hix1nes. You say until the repatriation—I didn’t quite un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. Soxotow. When after the end of hostilities, the Western Allies 
compulsorily returned to the Soviet authorities all Soviet people in 
Western Europe. 

Mr. Hitrxes. The forcible repatriation of the people who didn’t 
want to go back living under the Communists certainly caused con- 
siderable harm to the free world, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Soxorow. Yes, it did considerable harm, because it showed that 
the American Government was dealing with the Soviet Government 
and was not taking into consideration the interests of the mass of 

Russian, Soviet people. 

Mr. Hrturnes. Where have you been all this time since your escape 
and how did you happen to come to the United States? ‘ 

Mr. Soxotow. I have worked as a locksmith for 2 years in Western 
Germany. Then I was for some time a photographer, and then I was 
unemployed. 
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Mr. Hitz1nas. All in Western Germany ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. : 

Mr. Huzrnes. Did you come to the United States directly from 
Western Germany ? , 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes, from Munich. 

Mr. Hittrnes. How did you happen to come to the United States? 
Why did you desire to come to the United States ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Because the West didn’t give me the support I ex- 
pected, and I didn’t find the conditions of w vhich I was hopeful, which 
I was expecting in Western Germany, and now I am looking for this 
western support in the United States. 

Mr. Hiwiines. What do you mean conditions? What kind of con- 
ditions did you expect ? 

Mr. Soxotow. I was plainly told in Germany that, being a foreigner, 
I had no prospect of getting a job there. 

Mr. Hittrnes, So you came to the United States, hoping that you 
would have better opportunity for the future here? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes, and I also wanted to be useful here. 

Mr. Hitures. On behalf of the free world, to tell the story to the 
people in the free world ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Huires. Let me ask you two final questions. In the course 
of your time in Moscow, did you know of many American citizens who 
were members of the Communist Party and who were in Moscow being 
trained by the Soviet Union to go back to the United States and carry 
out Communist activities ? 

Mr. Soxotow. No 

Mr. Hitirnes. You never saw any yourself? 

Mr. Soxotow. No. 

Mr. Hitires. Did you hear of any being there? 

Mr. Soxotow. I know that there is a school in Moscow where polit- 
ical education, so to speak, is given to people like Mao Tse-Tung; 
Pieck, the president of Eastern Germany; Tito, Marshal Tito, and 
maybe there are many Americans, but I don’t know anything positive 
about it. 

Mr. Hivirnes. Do you think that if anything could be done by way 
of an uprising in the Soviet Union that it would have any possibility 
of success in ‘throwing off the Communist government which exists 
there today ? 

Mr. Soxotow. The Soviet people were twice disappointed by the 
West. In the first place, they were disappointed by Hitler. When 
the Germans came to Russia, the bulk of the peasantry expected them 
to put an end to collective farming. Instead of becoming independent 
farmers, they were sent to labor camps in Germany. 

The result of that was that a great many peasants became anti- 
Soviet guerrillas. 

Mr. Hitiines. What is the second reason? He said there was a 
second time they were disappointed. : 

Mr. Soxorow. The second time by the Western Allies in *45-746, 
when compulsory repatriation of Soviet citizens took place, when 
thousands of Cossacks were turned over to Soviet authorities. 

I am testifying here, because in the last 2 years the United States 
has really shown that they respect individual rights, because the pris- 
oners of war in Korea have not been repatriated against their will, 
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and because the Congress approved Congressman Kersten’s program 
of help to anti-Communist refugees. 

Two years ago I would have refused to testify. 

Mr. Huines. That is a very interesting answer. As an offshoot of 
that last question, is there any anti-Communist underground in the 
Soviet Union / 

Mr. Soxotow. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hitxines. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. Freiguan. Would you tell me, when you took Mr. Gunther and 
the young girl to the American authorities, did you hear Mr. Gunthet 
in his own voice ask the American authorities for asylum, or did you 
speak for the three of you, and did he acquiesce or agree / 

Mr. Soxotow. No, | haven’t heard him ask for political asylum, and 
he didn’t ask me to do it in his behalf, but L have read an article by a 
German who returned from the Soviet Union and the others said that 
in 1945 Gunther offered his aircraft designs to the American author- 
ities, and that he was sent back into the Soviet sector. 

Mr. Frienan. | am very glad to have heard the story as you have 
revealed it with Berea to the mass deportation of the scientists from 
Germany to Moscow, or within Moscovy. It is an excellent example of 
the deceit and fraud a acticed by the Communists in Moscovy. 

io Kersren. At any rate, Gunther was in the custody of the Amer- 

‘an officers at the time you first went to the American headquarters 
in Berlin, is that correct, and at that time did you tell the American 
officials that you had Gunther with you and did you tell them anything 
about his capabilities ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes, I told them; to which I received the reply that 
the Americans have enough of their own aviation experts. 

Mr. Kersten. One final question. Do you believe that the Soviets 
presently would seek to bomb the United States ? 

Mr. Soxotow. When I was taken into the British Zone of Germany, 
the interrogating British official asked me, “Do you think there will be 
a war?” J] said, “Sure, there will be a war, but it does not mean that 
the war will start between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
A war might start in China,” to which he said, “Don’t talk nonsense.” 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think that the people behind the Lron Cur- 
tain, many of them, would try to get away from the Communist gov- 
ernment ? . 

Mr. Soxoiow. I think that all those who are outside Soviet terri- 
tory would try. 

Mr. Kersten. What do you mean by outside? Where, from where? 

Mr. Anistmov. Eastern Germany, the satellites. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think the Russian people support the Red 
regime ¢ 

Mr. Soxotow. Maybe the day will come when they will support 
their regime. 

Mr. Kersten. I don’t understand that answer. 

Mr. Soxotow. Because the Soviet Government, as we now see, makes 
a great effort to win over the mass of the people and they may 
be successful. 
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Mr. Kersten. Do you want to ask a question ? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes, two questions, to clarify the testimony. Do 
I understand correctly that you say that you applied to the American 
officer for asylum for yourself and for Gunther and your lady friend ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But you did testify a few moments ago that 
Gunther did not ask you to do that, is that correct ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes, he didn’t ask me, but he didn’t ask because he 
didn’t know that he would be deported to the Soviet Union, and he 
didn’t know that I had taken him to the American headquarters in- 
stead of taking him to the airfield in order to be deported to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. How did you know whether he would accept 
asylum from the American authorities ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Because I knew that he had offered his services to 
the Americans in 1945. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Prior to the time that you spoke to this officer? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. One other question. I think you testified that 
when you spoke to the American sergeant, I think you said he said 
he would turn you over to the British authorities. Did he explain to 
you at that time why he was turning you over to the British authori- 
ties rather than keep you under the Americans? 

Mr. Soxorow. He didn’t offer any explanation. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Do you have any ideas why he did it ? 

Mr. Soxotow. No. 

Mr. Macurowricz. That isall. 

Mr. Freienan. Did I understand that the sergeant told him that the 
American office was closed? Wasthat the reason ? 

Mr. Antstmov: He just said that he would take Mr. Sokolow to the 
British Zone, without giving any indication why this was going to 
happen. 

Mr. Fetenan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. McTievr. I just want to ask one further question. After 
vou finished high school, you later studied at the Technical Institute 
in or near Moscow, is that correct ? 

Mr. Soxotow. After finishing high school in the Crimea, I went to 
a technical school and later Technical Institute in Moscow. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you get some kind of an engineering degree ? 

Mr. Soxorow. No, I hadn’t finished my studies at the institute. 

Mr. McTievr. When war broke out, you had not finished your 
studies? 

Mr. Soxotow. No, I interrupted my studies before the outbreak of 
war. 

Mr. McTievr. You worked for many years in the automobile and 
aviation industry, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Soxotow. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Sokolow. This is an amazing story. 
It certainly is fantastic that the opportunity was there apparently 
to prevent a man of the apparent capabilities of Gunther falling into 
the hands of the Communists, and it is a great tragedy, if these things 
happened. 
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STATEMENT OF PROF. ROMAN SMAL-STOCKI, PROFESSOR, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Kersten. You do solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth so help you God? 

Professor Smau-Srockt. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you give us your full name? 

Professor Smau-Srockit. My name is Roman Smal-Stocki. 

Mr. Kersten. You are presently a professor at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis., is that correct ¢ 

Professor SMAL-Strockt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And how long have you been a professor there, 
Doctor ¢ 

Professor Smau-Srockt. I am since “47, since I came to the United 
States of America. Before that time I was professor at the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw. 

Mr. Kersten. And for how long were you there at the University 
of Warsaw, Doctor? 

Professor Smat-Srockt. Since *24. Until 24, 1 was professor at 
the University in Prague, in the Ukrainian University in Prague, 
and the whole year 24, I was in London. I had a fellowship from 
President Masaryk, and I taught in the School of Slavic Studies, 
King’s College, London University. 

Mr. Kersten. What do you teach at Marquette University ? 

Professor SMAuL-Srockt. I am director of the Slavic Institute, and 
I am teaching history of the Soviet Union, of Russia, Poland, Lith- 
uania, Ukraine, and the slavie countries. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have a statement which you wish to present, 
Doctor ¢ 

Professor Smaut-Srockr. Congressman, I have here prepared a 
statement about the aggression of communism against the Ukraine, 
and I kindly ask you to put it in the Congressional Record. Here I 
present the chronological—— 

Mr. Macurow1cz. You mean in the records of this committee, not in 
the Congressional Record. 

Mr. Kersten. The record of these hearings ? 

Professor Smau-Srocki. Yes. 

I present all the aggressions from the very beginning, 1918, against 
the Ukrainian Democratic Republic, which in the year 1920 made the 
last. attempt through an alliance with Poland, with Marshal Pilsudski 
to fight communism and to stop the march of Russian communism to- 
ward Western Europe. 

Mr. Kersten. You have this statement, which is, of course, a rather 
lengthy statement, but I am sure that it is a very een int one. 

Professor Smat-Svockt. The summary ison page 27. AndITamasa 
scholar especially interested, Mr. Congressman, to give, so to say, a 
presentation of the methods used by the Communists for the aggression 
against non-Communist nations. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you wish to make a summary of your statement, 
Doctor ? 

Professor Smat-Stocxt. I should like to say that in my opinion your 
committee investigates the aggression against the captive countries, 
the Baltic countries. If you wish to study, to understand the system, 
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I think that the case of the Ukraine is simply a laboratory case of how 
Russian communism works. 

For instance, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary—they are Ukraine 
in the years 1925-28. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are Ukraine be- 
tween 1928 and 1934. bulgaria, that is already Ukraine after World 
War IL. 

So here I present all the methods. I should like to stress that the 
Russian Communist aggression, not only against the Ukraine, but 
against all the countries you investigate, is total. It is directed against 
all aspects of independent nation: il life. And here are the most im- 
portant methods : 

1. Organization of the Communist Party as an ideological army in 
civilian clothes. 

Military aggression, invasion, occupation; establishing of the 
Tron Curtain and full censorship. 

3. Dissolution of all democratic parties. 

4. Establishing of a terror rule by— 

(a) Genocide of the intellectual elite and church hierarchy. 

(6) Genocide applied to the peasantry, especially so because the 
peasantry is regarded according to Marx as the reactionary class. In 
reality it is the basis of the national fee sling of the non-Russian nations. 

(c) Mass exile into Asiatic countries. 

(7d) Mass exile of intelligentsia and peasantry into slave labor 
camps. 

(e) Constant purges of the national elements in the party itself. 

First came the murder by the Bolshevists of Petlura, President of 
the Ukrainian National Republic ; Oskilko, leader of the Peasant 
Party; Konovalets, leader of the Ukrainian nationalist organization. 

Next, came the phase where the communist dictatorship estab- 
lished full dictatorship over the economy of the country, of Ukraine, 
enforcing the status of a colony on the occupied country 

Next came annihilation of the Ukrainian Orthodox and Catholic 
churches. 

Next, Russification of the Ukrainian language and subordination of 
literature, press, radio, film to Russian C ommunist propaganda. 

The next phase, transforming of Ukrainian liberal arts, especially 
history, linguistics, philology, political science into propaganda 
agencies of Russian Communist official theses and conceptions, and 
introduction of the “Russian big brother” worship. 

The aim is clear—Russification, and the formation of groups of 
renegades amongst every nation. 

This constant aggression of Russian Communism against the 
Ukrainian nation was interrupted by short periods of concessions, 
like the establishing of Ukrainian decorations in the army, granting 
of a special anthem, a flag, and even a delegate of the Ukraine in the 
United Nations. 

What is the aim? Brain washing is applied to the captive nation, 
to all captive nations, in the Russian Communist attempt to convert 
all the captive nations into robots and to integrate them into the 
future Soviet society. The tragedy is that they really mean business, 
and I here quote from Lenin: “Three-quarters of mankind must die, 
if necessary, to insure the other quarter for communism.’ 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have a citation for that quotation ? 

Professor Smau-Srockt. Beg pardon? 
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Mr. Kersten. Do you know the citation / 

Professor Smau-Srockt. No, I am sorry: but I can find it. To 
recapitulate: I cite the resistance of the Ukrainian nation against the 
aggression, resistance until the present time; and I have tried to 
identify the forces of aggressive dynamism in Russian communism. 
I present the opinion of a great Russian philosopher, Berdyaev, what 
he thinks these forces are. That is the content of my statement. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, your statement will be incorporated in the 
record in full as you have it here. 

Professor SMAL-Srockt. I have given all the appendixes to the chief 
counsel. 

Mr. McTieur. Yes, I have them. 

Mr. Kersten. Is there anything else that you wish to bring to our 
attention at this time? 

Professor Smau-Srockt. Sir, your questions. 

Mr. McTigue. I have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTieur. Were the Communists responsible for the liquictat ion 
of the Catholic and Orthodex Churches in the Ukraine ? 

Professor Smau-Srockr. Absolutely, in the vear after 1928. Until 
1928 there existed a Ukrainian Orthodox Church which did not recog- 
nize the patriarch in Moscow. In 1928, the church had a metropol- 
itan, Lipkivsky; 37 bishops and a clergy of more than 10,000, In the 
year 1930 there didn’t exist a single bishop. Lipkivsky, the metropoli 
tan, was murdered. And practically their whole church was liqui- 
dated. 

The same regarding the Catholic Chureh. Regarding the Catholic 
Church, I gave you in the appendix the official materials of Archbishop 
Butchko in Rome, printed in English, about the liquidation of the 
Catholic Church in the Ukraine. 

Mr. McTiaur. Can you tell us what acts of mass genocide have been 
committed by the Soviets in the Ukraine? 

Professor Smat-Srockt. The first act of mass genocide was the fam- 
ine caused by the collectivization in the Ukraine enforced and organ- 
ized by the Government. According to the statistics of Soviet scholars, 
and even officials, 5 million died. 

After 1928 there came mass liquidations of scholars. I gave all the 
facts here in my statement, what happened after the trial of the so- 
called Union for the Liberation of the Ukraine in Kharkov after 1928. 

Mr. McTieur. Is there any academic freedom of any kind for 
Ukrainian scholars? 

Professor SmMAuL-Srocki. FE verything is controlled. Malenkov of 
the Communist Party issued to the Ukraine a general statement which 
includes 21 “theses,” and these “theses” regulate everything—history, 
linguistics, everything. The scholars have only one duty, to prove 
that the party isright. That is the academic freedom. 

I draw your attention to what happened after the year 1928. The 
so-called theory of Marr was applied to all non-Russian languages, 
especially to the Ukrainian language. 

Mr. Kersten. How do you spell that name? 

Professor Smat-Srockt. M-a-r-r. 

Now this theory is simply a torture against all non-Russian 
languages. Marr declared all European linguistics to be “bourgeoise 
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nonsense” and in its place presented what he called Soviet linguistics. 
What are Soviet linguistics / 

Lenin himself said that when there will exist in the whole world 
only one economic system—the Soviet economic system—there will 
also be but one culture and one language. What culture and what 

language, you can guess. 

So, there started in the Soviet Union the first act to unify all the 
non-Russian languages with the Russian language. It was a complete 
madness, but the theory was forced as it was in biology. 

I came here in 1947. I attempted to inform my colleagues what is 
happening there, and finally we presented all the facts to a meeting 
of the American Modern Language Association. In the year 1950 
Stalin revoked the whole theory. Why? ‘The reason is that this 
theory declared the Chinese language to be the most backward 
language, on the same level as the langu: ages of the Zulus, Hottentots 
and so on in Africa. That is one reason they revoked this theory. 

A second reason was that Marr refused to accept the idea of a slavic 
group of languages, and then pan-slavism became the parade horse on 
which the whole party attempts to keep in chains Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Bulgaria. 

( ‘onsequently, pan-slavism is very important, and don’t forget pan- 
slavism is also very important in order to conduct subversive actions 
here in America. Louis Adamic—perhaps you know the name—I 
mentioned him in my book—a man who is rather accepted in very high 
circles—this man was a Communist, a propagandist of pan-slavism 
here in America. 

So therefore the theory of Marr was revoked. 

But a new theory was proclaimed; by Stalin, of course. It is a dec- 
laration of war against the English language. The English language 
is the language of capitalism. "The : age of ¢ apitalism is dying, and the 
future language, the world language, will be Russian. 

Mr. Kersten. This is the claim of the Communists ? 

Professor Smau-Srockt. Yes. So there does not exist any academic 
freedom. You have to obey the party. 

Mr. McTicvr. In your opinion, is it possible for the captive nations 
of the U.S. S. R. to arrive at any permanent modus vivendi with Rus- 
sian communism ? 

Professor Smai-Srockti. Sir, that is completely, in my opinion, out 
of the question, and I present it in the summary as to why. You see, 
what is the aim? Keep in mind, they believe in their ideology. They 
believe, fanatically believe. They are not the whole time looking to 
the left or the right for compromises, and the aim is a world Soviet 
Union. 

You will agree that they are fairly successful, beginning from a 
party of 400, 000. 40,000 in the ye: ir 1918. 

Mr. Kersten. You mean 40,000 in the year 1918 ? 

Professor Smau-Srockt. Yes. 

They believe in their ideology. Consequently, they regard the ex- 
istence of every non-Communist nation is a bourgeois provocation. 
How can you come to a modus vivendi ? 

The ideology, the so-called thinking of the Communists, the dialec- 
tical thinking, looks to one idea, conflict. They can’t agree to an idea 
of modus vivendi. Conflict—until the final victory, the domination of 
the whole world. 
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Consequently, I exclude any possibility of a modus vivendi. All the 
non-Russian nations have “— one problem—that is, either to capitu 
late, which means suicide, or to fight and fight unconditionally, so to 
say, totally, in all fields, ma to develop this antitoxin against 
communism. 

Mr. McTicvr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz / 

Mr. Macurowicz. Dr. Smal-Stocki, I am interested in one feature 
of your testimony, namely, this question of pan-slavism, and the possi 
bility of finding a modus vivendi among the slavic peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. I am not talking at the moment of pan-slavism as you 
described it, but 1 wonder whether you do not think that there will 
have to be some sort of modus vivendi among these small nations 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lithuania and others, some federation of 
some kind, or some method devised whereby they will not always be 
found in the middle when another world conflict should come. 

Professor SMau-Srockr. Congressman, let me say that I am now an 
American citizen, but studying what is happening, let me say in the 
Ukrainian world, also in the other emigre circles where they exist, 
there is free thought. I think that all agree in the idea of a ‘United 
States of Europe. I see no other salvation for Europe and for all these 
small nations you mentioned, Congressman, than a United States of 
Europe. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But you do think that something on that order 
will have to be formulated in order that they would be able to survive / 

Professor Smau-Srockt. I think yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And just one final _ sma eg I am saying this, 
knowing, I think, in advance what your answer is, but I would like to 
have it for the record. Do you feel that there is any way for the 
Ukrainian people to regain their freedom or liberty over a bargaining 
table with the Soviet Russians / 

Professor Smau-Srockt. I think it is completely excluded—not only 
for the Ukrainians but for all the captive nations. 

The Soviets—that is the power which respects only power, nothing 
else in the world. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Feighan / 

Mr. Frerenan. Dr. Smal-Stocki, would you tell us briefly how the 
Ukrainians are distinguished from the Russians? 

Professor Smau-Strockr. First, language. Since the ninth century 
their languages are different. That is No. 1 

No. 2, in history, the Ukrainians claim that they have their Rus- 
Ukrainian Empire with a dynasty of the Vikings. As you remember, 
Congressman, the same Vikings who discovered America before 
Columbus. So they visited also the Ukraine and gave first dynasty to 
this empire. 

After this empire succumbed to the Mongols, this country joined 
with the Lithuanians in a common kind of loose federation which 
reached from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea, and protected European 
civilization from the Tatars. 

So, as you see, in the whole culture and civilization—Ukraine was 
always a part of Europe, of western European civilization. That is 
the second difference. That is, the culture. 
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And third, the ideology. We never had a kind of an absolute ezar. 
On the contrary, we have re publican traditions. The Ukraine Cossack 
State, if you read its history, it is a kind of, let me say, American spirit 
of independence. 

So in all these points we differ. We pray to the good Lord that the 
Russians may become really democrats and Christians and good neigh- 
bors with us, but we are rather far separated from one another. 

Mr. FeicHan. Definitely, of course, the Ukrainians are not Musco- 
vites. Would you care to tell us something about the Muscovites which 
would be helpful to this committee? I suppose you already have it in 
your statement. 

Professor Smat-Srockr. Yes, I presented here some points of view 
of the great philosopher of the Russians, Berdyaev, because we must 
know the forces which execute all these aggressions. In my opinion, 
I would very much advise to your committee to study the revolutionary 
catechism of Bakunin. If you read it, don’t forget, please, that Ba- 
kunin is a contemporary of Marx, but Bakunin wrote the so-called 
revolutionary catechism. If you read this catechism point for point, 
there is the application of aggression against all the countries you 
have investigated. 

Mr. Ferenan. Why is it that in the light of the wealth of informa- 
tion that you have presented here, there is still little understanding in 
this country of the problem of the Ukraine and the other non- Russian 
states within the Soviet Union ? 

Professor Smau-Srocktr. Sir, may I tell vou, frankly, the reason is 
that Alger Hiss was in the Department of State. Here is the reason. 

I presented in a special book the nationality problem in the Soviet 
Union, in Chapter 10. I presented what was printed here in the United 
States of America, how even the Congress was misinformed about the 
facts behind the Iron Curtain, in the Soviet Union. Iam sorry to say, 
but I don’t think that all the scholars of the great eastern American 
universities did their duty to America, because it was their duty to 
inform about these facts. 

Mr. Frtenan. I would like to ask one further question. Of what 
basic strategic interest is the Ukraine and the other non-Russian na- 
tions, both in the European and the Asiatic sectors of the Soviet to 
the United States in its sruggle agains Russian Communist imper- 
jalism ? 

Professor Smat-Srockr. Sir, I regard the nationality problem, es- 
pecially in the Ukraine, as a kind of Achilles’ heel of the Soviet Union. 

I am well aware, of course, that in the present time of airpower 
and atomic power, the geopolitical evaluation changes, but without 
the occupation of the Ukraine, no aggression against Poland, against 
the Balkans, against the countries of the Baltic, would be possible, even 
not the pressure against Turkey and Greece. 

Secondly, I draw your attention to the economic aspects of the 
Ukraine. The place of the Ukraine in the world production before 
World War IT, in industry, was iron ore, second place after the United 
States; pig iron, third place after the United States and Germany; 
steel, fourth place in the world. The same in many other articles. 
Take, for instance, the Caucasus. Sir, 80 percent of the manganese we 
bought before 1948 came from Chitury, from the Caucasus. 
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Mr. Kersten. Are you finished / 

Mr. FrignHan. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Just one question, Doctor. 1 have read in the paper 
a number of times accounts of various resistance movements and 
indications of resistance in the area of the Ukraine in the Soviet 
Union. Can you tell us briefly about that? What knowledge have 
you of the resistance to the Soviet regime in the Ukraine / 

7 Professor Smau-Srockt. Sir, I have presented here the facts, be 
fore World War II, about the resistance. 

Mr. Kersren. Do you have that in the text here / 

Professor Smat-Srocki. In the text, especially the whole action of 
the UPA—that means the Ukrainian Party—— 

Mr. Kersren. Is it not a fact, Doctor, that time after time, eve 
since the Communists took over in this area, right up until virtually 
the present time, there have been frequent indications of resistance 
to the regime, that is, the regime in Moscow, the resistance being i1 
the Ukraine ? 

Professor Smau-Srockt. It is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Kersten. It is always a great center of resistance to the Mos 
cow Red regime / 

Professor Smat-Srockr. Absolutely correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And it seems to continue, no matter what the Mos 
cow Red regime does, is that correct ¢ 

Professor Smau-Srockt. Yes, that is correct, because every young 
boy in the Ukraine has to choose either to be drafted, for instance, foi 
the mines somewhere, in Siberia, or to take a rifle and go into thi 
Carpathian Mountains or into the Polissya swamps. 

Mr. Kersten. And you set forth in your statement here various 
instances of that, did you ? 

Professor Smaut-Srockt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And the Ukraine has about what number of popu- 
lation ? 

Professor Smau-Srockr. Presently, in the Ukraine are 42 millions. 

Mr. Kersten. 42 millions of people? 

Professor Smau-Srocki. 42 million of people. The Communist 
Party compares the Ukraine in this statement I mentioned to you, on 
January 8, 1954, with England, with France, with Italy, on the same 
level. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, Doctor, your statement will be set forth in the 
record in full. It is a valuable contribution to our hearings. You 
have gone to a great deal of trouble to come here all the way, as you 
have, and to sit here in the courtroom all day today. We thank you 
for your patience, and I know that your statement will help us a great 
deal in our findings. 

Professor Smau-Srocxt. Thank you, sir. 

(Professor Smal-Stocki’s prepared statement reads as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ROMAN SMAL-STOCKI, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


I am deeply grateful for this opportunity of presenting the case of the armed 
aggression of Soviet Moscow against the Ukrainian Democratic Republic and 
of the final incorporation of Ukraine into the Soviet Union. I limit my state 
ment to the presentation of the fundamental facts on Ukraine and the Russian 
Communist aggression against the Ukrainian nation as a background for this 
important problem of international politics. 
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I. LAND AND POPULATION 


The term Ukraine (original meaning “land of homestead” or “borderland,” ) 
is used : 

(a) In the broad sense, designating the whole ethnographic territory popu- 
lated by Ukrainians; roughly, it stretches from the Caucasus mountains to the 
Carpathian mountains; the San and Buh Rivers, and from the Black Sea to 
the Polissya swamps and an approximate line from the mouth of the Sozh into 
the Dnieper to Trubchevsk-Rylsk-Bilhorod-Ostrozke-Novopersk. The whole 
Ukrainian ethnographic territory includes more than 60 millions of people, more 
than SO percent of whom are Ukrainians, the remainder constituting minorities 
of Russians, Byelo-Ruthenians, Jews, Poles, Turco-tatars, Greeks, and others. 
The unification of the whole Ukrainian ethnographic territory into one state is 
still not achieved. (Confer the Ethnographic Map of Ukraine in the appendix.) 

(b) Ukraine, strictly speaking, designates the territory of the present 
Ukranian Soviet Social Republic (Ukrainska Radyanska Socialistychna 
Respublyka) which includes the basic parts of the Ukrainian ethnographic ter- 
ritory. It constitutes one of the 16 national republics of the Soviet Union, 
bounded on the east and north by the Russian Federated and the Byelo-Ruthenian 
(Byelo-Russian) Soviet Socialist Republics, on the west by Poland, Slovakia, 
Hungary, the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic and Rumania. The Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic embraces about 232,000 square miles, with a present population 
of about 48 millions (about 182 per square mile). About 60,000 square miles of 
the Ukrainian ethnographic territory with about 7 million population are out- 
side the Ukrainian Soviet Republic in the neighboring territories annexed by the 
Russian F. 8.8. R. 

(c) Ukrainian colonies and emigration.—Since Tsarist times the Ukrainians 
were forced to emigrate from their mother country and some 2 millions colonized 
the so-called Gray Ukraine, the present northern part of Kazakhstan, and the 
Green Ukraine in the Amur Valley, including the hinterland of Vladivostok. 
There are now living in the free world about 2 million Ukrainians, chiefly in 
America (1 million) ; Canada, 400,000, with scattered groups in Western Europe, 
Africa, and Australia. 

The Ukrainian land physically embraces the middle and lower Dnieper Basin, 
with the neighboring river basins of the Dniester, Boh and Dinets (Donets), a 
tributary of the Don. They include the Azov-Podolian shield and the Donets 
heights and very wide areas of mixed forest, partly wooded plains and partly 
treeless steppes stretching from the Carpathians to the river Dinets, with a 
wide frontage of the Azov and Black Seas coasts. 

The climate is moderately continental. The soils belong to the podsol-type, 
partly to the “black earth” soils, famous for their fertility, on both sides of the 
Dnieper, which was compared by the ancient geographer, Ptolemy, with the Nile. 

The capital of Ukraine is the ancient city of Kiev (population 900,000). The 
urbanization of the country is rather advanced (1939 over 30 percent of the 
population lived in the cities), having formed 4 cities of over 500,000 and 19 cities 
over 100,000. The most important (population given as of 1939) are: Kharkiv, 
833,000: Dniepropetrovsk, 501,000; Yuzivka (Staline), 462,000; Lviv, 316,000; 
Zaporizhya, 289,000; Makiyivka, 240,000; Luhanske (Voroshylovgrad), 213,000: 
Kryvyj Rih, 193,000: Symferopil, 143,000; Poltava, 130,000; Chernivtsi, 110,000. 
The important commodious and well equipped ports are: Odessa, 604,000: Myko- 
lajiv, Sevastopil, Kerch, Mariupil, Tahanrih, (confer: physical map in the appen- 
dix). 

Il. THE UKRAINIAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, CULTURE AND RACE 


The Ukrainian language belongs to the Slavie group of the Indo-Furonean 
family of languages in which the Germanic group (English, German, Scandina- 
vian languages, Dutch) and the Baltic group (Lithuanian and Latvian) are its 
nearest relatives. It is the second largest Slavic language (after Russian) and 
in very early times (A. D.) it derived from a dialect of the original Slavic parent 
language like the other Slavie languages: Polish, Czech, Serbo-Croatian, Slovak, 
ete. For Ukrainians, Russian is a foreign language. 

The Ukrainian literature began, after the introduction of Christianity, with 
the Kievan epoch and despite all persecutions in modern times by Russian Tsar- 
ism and communism, it is rewarded on the same level as the Polish. It is sur- 
passed only by the Russian, and it is more developed than the literature of the 
other Slavic nations. 
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Also in art and music the Ukrainians evolved their national art and music 
with distinct national peculiarities, which form an integral part of the European 
developments. 

Literature, art, and music are based on the great wealth of Ukrainian arts of 
the common people—on folksongs and folklore. 

The Ukrainian race is basically a mixture of the Nordic and Mediterranean 
races, which also absorbed some Armenoide and Laponoide racial groups. Its 
formation took place in prehistoric times and led to a uniform anthropological 
type different from the Russians and Poles. The nearest relatives of the Ukraini 
ans from the anthropological point of view, are the Croats and Serbs. 


Ill, EXAMPLE 


Soviet Moscow (a) enforced on the economy of Ukraine the collectivist Cor 
munist economic system with abolition of private ownership of the instruments 
and means of production; (b) it totally subordinated the Ukrainian economy 
to the successive 5-year plans of the Soviet Union; (¢) consequently Ukraine 
and her nation is a mercilessly exploited colony of Soviet Moscow, 

The Ukrainian economy is characterized by a successful combination (a) of 
great mineral and industrial wealth with (b) a very considerable and specialized 
agricultural productivity; (¢c) both of which are based on easy accessibility by 
sea and especially by rail. The railway system in the industrial part of Ukraine 
is the closest network of the Soviet Union. 

Industry is based on the iron ore of Kryvyj Rih, the manganese of Nikopol, the 
anthracite, coke coal, phosphates, limestone, salt and mercury of the Donets Basin 
and the oil from the Ukranian Carpathians. The iron and steel industry devel 
oped at Yuzivka (Staline) and Luhanske (Voroshilovgrad) in connection with 
large coal fields, at Mariupil and Tahan-Rih with ore supplied from Kerch, and 
near Zaporizhze, Dniepropetrovsk and Kryvyj Rih together with large iron ore 
and manganese deposits. Here are concentrated many giant plants including 
blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, rolling mills, coke-oven batteries, etc., to 
gether with plants dedicated to machine building and heavy engineering, partly 
using hydroelectric power from the Dnieper Dam near Zaporizhzhe; important 
centers are: Luhanske (Voroshilovgrad), locomotives; Kharkiv, tractors; 


Dniepropetrovsk, aluminum and ferro-alloys; Nikitowka, mercury; Konstan- 
tinovka, zinc refineries; in the Donbas are produced heavy chemicals, super- 
phosphates and dyes: shipbuilding is concentrated in Mykolajiv. 

The industrial stature of Ukraine is illustrated by the following figures for 
1940: 


Products 


Coal. 

Iron ore 
Manganese ore 
Coke. 

Pig iron. 
Steel_.. 


The agriculture of Ukraine once gave to the country the designation: “Bread 
basket of Europe.” At present about 70 percent of the population is working 
in the Kolhosps (Russ Kolkhoz—collective farm) and the Radhosps (Russ 
Sovkhoz—state farm), which have under cultivation about 85 percent of the 
arable land, from which 5.5 percent form the individual kitchen garden plots. 
Before World War II the Ukrainian agriculture produced nearly 70 percent of 
the beet sugar of the Soviet Union, about 19 percent of its grain,—i. e. mainly 
winter-sown wheat, maize, bariey, millet; 90 percent of the whole grain export 
of the Soviet Union was produced in Ukraine. Besides these there are culti- 
vated: sunflower seeds (for oil), tobacco, hemp, fruits: in the coastlands a lit- 
tle cotton and dandelion-like Koksagyz plants whose roots produce natural 
rubber. Animal husbandry is quite extensively developed with its livestock 
and dairying industries. At the year 1938, in millions: Horses, about 3: cattle 
7.7; sheep 3.4; hogs 8 and also flour mills, jam and pickle factories, soap 
works, tanneries and winemaking in the Crimea. 
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The place of Ukraine in world production before World War II in industry, 
was: iron ore, second place (after United States); pig iron, third place (after 
United States and Germany); steel, fourth place (after United States, Eng- 
land and Germany); coal mining, fourth place. Agriculture: Wheat, fourth 
place; rye and barley, second place ; sugar beets, first place. 

Despite the fact that the absolute production of Ukraine in industry and 
agriculture is still increasing, the relative importance of this production in the 
whole Soviet Union production is declining because Soviet Moscow is systemati 
cally developing new industrial and agricultural centers in the Russian 
U.S. 8S. R., especially on the Volga, Urals and Siberia. 


I\ rue GEOPOLITICAL LOCATION OF UKRAINI 


To a large extent the geopolitical location of Ukraine determined her history, 
past and present. Her geopolitical peculiarities are: (a@) she has natural fron 
tiers on the southern line—Carpathians slack Sea—Caueasus and partly in the 
north in the north in the Polissya swamps, but to the west, partly to the north 
and east, the plains and steppes extend into territories of the neighboring nations ; 
(b) these plains connect (in the east) Ukraine and Europe through the open 
“gate of peoples” between the Urals and the Caspian Sea with the plains of 
Asia, the ancient reservoir of innumerable nomadic tribes, thus putting Ukraine 
in the position of a cultural and political outpost of Europe against Asia; (¢c) 
simultaneously this fact led to the formation from the west to the east and vice 
versa across Ukraine of a continental highway for peaceful and warlike purposes 
with many ramifications; (d@) the Dnieper River, the third largest river of Europe, 
formed since oldest times a waterway from the north to the south and vice versa 
for peace and war connecting the Baltic and Scandinavian countries with the 
Black Sea countries: (¢) Ukraine, especially her capital, was the junction of 
these two, the continental and the river, highways: (ff) as a Black Sea country, 
Ukraine is a part of the whole Black Sea complex, vitally involved in the problem 
of its domination and the question of the Dardanelles Strait and Constantinople, 
which since the time of Homer, forms another junction of a continental highway 
from Europe to Asia and of the seaway from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean 
Sea, dominating European politics until today, (g) the present geopolitical im 
portance of Ukraine is increased even more by the fact that she dominates by 
her border, the mouth of the Danube and can therefore exert pressure on the 
whole of central Europe. 

This geopolitical location involved Ukraine in decisive events of world history : 
the expansion of the Greeks (seventh century B. C.), the expansion of the Goths 
(A. D. 166); the storm of the Huns (A. D. 375) and the subsequent “migration 
of peoples in Europe;’ the Viking age, (A. D. 8-10), the Tatar invasion (A. D. 
1240) made Ukraine a battlefield of European and Asiatic forces; later of Ca- 
tholicism and Orthodoxy, absolutism and democracy, imperialism and self deter 
mination, to the present struggle between communist slavery and freedom. 

It is true that the advent of airpower and atomic energy is changing many 
aspects of geopolitical evaluation which were in force until World War I; never- 
theless a clear presentation of the geopolitical location of Ukraine is necessary 
for the understanding of her history and current affairs because the Russian 
communist occupation of Ukraine became the springboard of Soviet Moscow’s 
imperialism for aggression against the Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and from Ukraine Russian communism also en 
dangers Turkey, the Straits, Greece and the whole Near East, with its oil basin. 


V. HISTORICAL SURVEY 


The Ukraine is an old European cultural sphere. Beginning from the later 
stone-age, we can prove here the existence of three succeeding cultures of which 
the so-called Trypilya (Tripolje) culture is supposed to have belonged to the 
Indo-Europeans, For one millenium B. C, the bronze age flourished; its carriers 
were the Cimmerians: probably a Thracian or Iranian tribe. Already in 700 
B. C. the colonization of the shores of the Black Sea had been begun by the Greeks. 
This resulted in a Greek cultural supremacy over these territories for the next 
millenium. The Black Sea and its seashores became a Greek province, having 
been integrated into the Mediterranean trade, commerce and culture, which in- 
fluenced the Scythians, who succeeded the Cimmerians; later the Sarmatians, 
Iranian peoples of the hinterland, perhaps even the Slavic tribes which settled 
behind them and on the middle and lower Dniester. But soon, about the begin- 
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ning of the second century B. C. we find already in the lands bordering on the 
Black Sea the Germanic fore-runners of the “great migration” carried out by 
the Goths after A. D, 166. The spearhead of this invasion evidently traversed The 
Dnieper. Around A. D. 200 the Goths reached the northern shores of the Black 
Sea, conquered the Greek colonies, stormed the Roman Empire by land and sea, 
finally establishing a vast Gothic Empire which included also the ancestors of 
the Ukrainians, the Antae, who later started a struggle against this foreign 
domination. The Goths of this empire which flourished for about 200 years de 
veloped the most precious values of culture: the art of writing; later the Goths 
accepted Christianity in the Black Sea lands (Chersonese and Dacia) and there 
originated the first written monument of the Germanic world; the Gothic trans 
latiog of the New Testament by Bishop Ulfila (Wulfila). Like a tornado the 
Huns fell from Asia, coming over this empire (A. D. 375) and forced the Goths 
to retreat from Ukraine to the west, to the Balkans, finally to Italy and Spain, 
initiating in Europe the “age of the migration of peoples.” 

From this anchient time until the present, Ukrainian history records the fol 
lowing political organizations and state formations of the Ukrainians: 

(a) The Antes State in Ukraine between the Dniester and Dnieper—The 
Antes are regarded by the authority on Ukrainian history, M. Hrushevsky, as 
the ancestors of the present Ukrainians. The membership of the Antes in the 
Gothic Empire was a school of political training, a monarchy was developed and 
a military organization evolved on the Gothic pattern. A great authority in 
Slavistics, F. Miklosich, has hinted at the idea of a close association between the 
Slavic and Gothic alphabets. A. Stender-Petersen on the basis of loan in Slavii 
words from Christian Gothic terminology maintains even in that time an influ 
ence of basic Christian ideas on the Slavs. The King of the Antes, elected or 
hereditary, was defeated by the Goths, but the Antes used the Gothic retreat for 
a vast expansion, which brought them to the Sea of Azov and the Donets Basin, 
to the Black Sea and the Balkans. They were the spearhead in the wars against 
Byzantium and therefore the great Emperor Justinian, who codified the Roman 
law, regarded it as an honor to accept, after victory, the title “Anticus.”” The 
Antes State which embraced an Antes tribal union then dissolved, and the migra 
tion of peoples hides history. 

(b) The Rus-Ukrainian Empire with the capital at Ki It arose at the 
beginning of the 10th century based, on the one hand, on the Antes traditions 
of political organization above all amongst the Polyane (means cultivators) 
around Kiev, and on the other, it is the result of the Vikings who created a Viking 
period of expansion throughout the whole European continent and even reached 
America on their sea-faring adventures long before Columbus. They gave to the 
Empire, which embraced the lands from the Don to the Carpathians, from the 
Black Sea steppes to the Gulf of Finland and included not only Slavie but also 
Finno-Ugric tribes, the able dynasty of Rurik (862 A. D.). It concluded the first 
international treaty of Ukraine (911) with Byzantium, which was followed by 
a second in 944. Grand Duchess Olha (945-962) was already a Christian and 
grandson Wolodymyr the Great (979-1015) accepted Christianity officially in 
989 apparently from the Bulgarian patriarchate in Ochrida with Old-Bulgarian 
as the church language, into which were translated the Gospel and the texts of 
divine services. This language was in that time generally understood and be 
came a literary language with a rather heavy infiltration of the Ukrainian ver 
nacular in the course of time. Yaroslaw the Wise (1019-54) codified the law 
in the Ruskaya Pravda. The dynasty beautified Kiev and the other cities with 
large churches, attached to them schools and libaries, and developed the capital 
Kiev into a spiritual and cultural center of whole Eastern Europe. The Rus 
Ukrainian Empire played a similar role in the east as its contemporary, the Holy 
Roman Empire in the west, and its dynasty intermarried with all the great 
dynasties, giving a queen to France and an empress to Germany, and taking 
English and Scandinavian princesses for the throne in Kiev. 

Because of the location of the capital of the Empire in Kiev, the Ukrainian 
tribes were soon consolidated into a Ukrainian nation. Under the originally 
rather centralized but not absolutist regime of the Kievan grand dukes, three 
peoples, later nations under the rule of princes, simultaneously developed at the 
periphery of the Empire. These were the Byelo-Ruthenians who now prefer to 
he called Krivians, with the center at Polotsk, the Muscovites (presently called 
“Russians”) after intermarrying with Finno-Ugrie tribes with the center at 
Suzdal, later Moscow, and the Novgorodians around Novgorod which were an- 
nihilated as a nation and annexed by Muscovy in 1478. Terminologically it is 
important to keep apart the terms “Rus” and present “Russia” 
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Rus (the word is partly of Scandinavian origin; the Finns call the Swedes 
until today “Ruotsi”) was the official name of state and dynasty, but the Ukraini- 
ans called in their vernacular the land Ukraine, and this term is several times 
recorded in the oldest Ukrainian chronicle “The Tale of the Ancient Years” 
(written in the 12th century it reports events of the previous two centuries. ) 

The citizens of the state were called “Rusin—Rusini,” which later developed 
into the Latinized terms “Ruthenians” and “Ruthenia.” The present terms 
“Russia—Russians” are equivalents of old “Muscovy—Muscovites,” and the usage 
of these terms for the Muscovites began in the 18th century, since the Muscovite 
Empire was established and renamed by Tsar Peter I. For ancient Rus Geoffrey 
Chaucer used in English the excellent term: Ruce, which deserves to be reintro- 
duced in order to prevent terminological chaos. 

The seniority principle of the succession to the Grand Ducal throne of Kiev, 
led to constant fights for the succession, weakened the defense against the nomadic 
tribes of Asia and so exhausted Ukraine that she could not withstand the invasion 
of the Mongols and Kiev was occupied in 1240. The leadership of the Ukrainians 
shifted to Western Ukraine with the capital at Halych, whose able King Danylo 
accepted the crown from the Pope (1253), defended the country against the 
Tatars by building fortifications with the centers in Lviv and Kholm, but in 1349 
the Rus-Ukrainian statehood came to an end, and Poland annexed Western 
Ukraine (Galicia and the Kholum-land. ) 

(c) The Lithuanian-Byelo-Ruthenian-Ukrainian Empire, often called Lithu- 
anian-Ruthenian State (the term “Ruthenian” was officially used in that time for 
both nations in Latin but never for Muscovites). In order to continue the defense 
of their countries against the Tatars the rest of the Ukrainians and the Byelo- 
Ruthenians now joined the new consolidated expanding power of the Baltic, 
Lithuania, and formed with her an empire which extended from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. The still pagan Lithuanians and their partly Christianized dynasty 
now came under a rather strong influence of the old Ukrainian culture of Kiev, 
accepted the church-Slavic language as the official language of the realm and 
integrated the old law Russkaya Pravda into the Lithuanian law. 

Their King Gedeminas titled himself Rex Letphanorum (Lithuanorum) Ruth- 
ernorumque, the Lithuanian princes spoke the language of the Ukrainians and 
Byelo-Ruthenians, respected their local princes, intermarried with their daughters 
and kept the benevolent principle: “Destroy nothing old, introduce nothing 
new.” In reality the Empire was a loose confederation of principalities under the 
supreme rule of the Lithuanian King. Consequently the Ukrainians and Byelo- 
Ruthenians who constituted more than half the population, regarded this Empire 
as their own as a continuation of the traditions of the old Rus-Ukrainian Empire. 

At the same time as the Ukrainians, Byelo-Ruthenians and Lithuanians fought 
the Tatars and created their anti-Tatarian wall, the common state protecting 
European civilization, the Muscovite prince accepted Tatar sovereignty as a 
vassal, consolidated his absolutism in the next centuries and the rise of Muscovy, 
which is the nucleus of the future Russian Empire, began. 

The dominating position of the Byelo-Ruthenians and Ukrainians and their 
culture in the common Lithuanian-Ruthenian Empire soon changed. The Lithu- 
anian ruler Yogaila, accepting Catholicism married Yadwiga of Anjou, heiress 
of Poland (1386) and formed the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth which led 
finally to the Union of Lublin (1569) in which the Ukrainian lands were given 
to Poland. The rather aristocratic Polish administration created in the course of 
time three tensions in Ukraine: a religious one between Catholicism and Ortho- 
doxy which the Ukrainians partly embraced after the great schism of Cerularius 
(1054), a national, between the Ukrainians and Poles, deepened by the religious 
tension, and finally a social one between the freedom-loving Ukrainians and 
the Polish tendency to impose serfdom on the peasantry. The Ukrainian nation 
took over its self-defense by forming in the Ukraine the Cossack host with the 
center in the Sich-fortress, an island protected by the Dnieper below its rapids. 
Since about 1550 this military republic of Cossacks (meaning free warriors) 
started to defend the Ukrainians not only against the Poles but also against the 
Tartars and Turks, which constantly plundered the Ukrainian lands. 

(d) The Ukrainian Cossack State.—The social, religious and national tensions 
of Ukraine with Poland exploded in the victorious revolution of the Cossack host 
under leadership of Hetman Bohdan Khmelnitsky against Poland and led to the 
formation of the independent Ukrainian Cossack State of Eastern Ukraine in 
the year 1648. The Cossack host was too exhausted to free Western Ukraine 
from Polish oppression and she remained under Poland until the partitions. 
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The Ukrainian Cossack Republic was organized on democratic lines, assured 
full equality for all Cossacks who, in general meetings, elected their officers and 
their president, the Hetman, who was commander-in-chief. The spirit of this 
free society, which readily welcomed persecuted fighters for freedom, was very 
similar to the American spirit of independence of the revolution. 

The Ukrainian Cossack Republic and its Hetman Khmelnitsky, in order to gain 
an ally against Poland and to protect the new freedom, accepted voluntarily 
(1654) the protection of the Czar of Muscovy in the Treaty of Pereyaslaw, which 
guaranteed Ukraine her republican regime, the right of separate diplomatic 
relations and noninterference in her internal affairs. Only the symbol of a 
common ruler should manifest the alliance of Ukraine and Muscovy. 

But the interference of Muscovy started immediately. Even in his lifetime, 
Khmelnitsky tried to free Ukraine by an alliance with Sweden, but his death 
prevented it. All his successors desperately attempted to find allies against 
Moscow: Hetman Vyhovsky attempted to revive a tripartite commonwealth 
Ukraine-Lithuania-Poland (1658), Hetman Doroshenko preferred the protec- 
torate of the Turkish Sultan to a personal union with the Czar (1668) ; finally 
Hetman Mazepa, immortalized in the poem of Byron, concluded an alliance with 
Charles XII of Sweden, but they lost the battle at Poltava (1709) and the march 
of Muscovite imperialism in the new appearance of the “Russian Empire” begins. 

The successor of Mazepa Hetman Orlyk in exile, and his son Hryhor, general 
of the army of King Louis XV of France mobilized the European powers to check 
the Russian drive and to free Ukraine. (Confer the maps of Ukraine of that 
period in appendix.) But their attempts were in vain. 

The Russian Czars then systematically limited and abolished all aspects of 
separate Ukrainian statehood and in 1783 finally liquidated it, soon depriving 
the country even of its national name, “Ukraine,” by introducing the term “Little 
Russia.” This old medieval term was used in the religious terminology of the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople according to the old Greek terminology: Little 
Hellas was the original mother country beloved Greece, the leading cultural and 
political center of all Greek colonies, together with the mother country called 
Great Hellas—“great” indicating the colonial status of the lands outside Little 
Hellas. This terminology partly influenced also political terminology because 
the Ukrainians once regarded it as a high honor to stress that the “Little Rus” 
was the cultural and political center of the “Great Rus,” her colonial empire. 
Now, imperial Muscovy-Russia began to use these terms for an upside-down 
language of Russian imperialism, putting into the old terms new Russian im- 
perialist meanings: “Great Russian” was interpreted now as the “territorially 
and numerically great and politically, even culturally, leading nation,” and “little 
Russian” became in official Russian terminology a derogatory term for Ukrainians 
even including the denial of their separate nationhood and separate language 
from the “Great Russian” nation—a unique falsification of the original meaning 
of both terms. Finally in 1863 the Russian minister of interior Walujew, issued 
his famous circular stating that a “separate Ukrainian language never existed, 
does not exist and never will exist” and the censors refused to print the transla- 
tion of the Bible into Ukrainian. In the year 1876 the Czar signed in Bad Ems 
the ukase forbicding all theatrical performances and lectures in Ukrainian as 
well as printing of the texts to musical notes, the printing and publishing in the 
Empire of original works and translations in the Ukranian orthography, and the 
importation of Ukrainian books from abroad. 

The battle of Poltava, listed by Edward Shepherd Creasy, Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World, as one of the decisive battles of world history, opened the 
way to Russian aggression and imperialism toward the West, soon enslaving 
Poland, the Baltic nations, Finland, and endangering the Balkans, Turkey, and 
the Caucasus; this constant expansion was continued also in Asia where the 
Muscovites started their drive even before the English penetration of India. 

Thus before World War I Russian imperialism amassed a tremendous territory, 
populated by non-Russian nations of different cultures and religions and created 
the Russian Empire in which the “Great Russians” themselves constituted a 
minority of 43 percent and the non-Russian nations a majority of 57 percent. 
The dynamism of Russian imperialism was based on intolerant Russian chauvin- 
ism, on fanatic and intolerant Orthodoxy, completely subservient to czarism, and 
on Russian divine right absolutism, all directed at one aim: Russification of all 
non-Russian nations. For this purpose were brought renegades from non-Russian 
nations who, as “Janizaries,” supported the regime. This deep anti-European 
imperialism had its root in the idea that Moscow is the “Third Rome,” that only 
in Muscovy is preserved true Christianity, that therefore the Russians have a 
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“mission” in the world to convert all other peoples to Orthodoxy. This Russian 
Messianism created a master race complex later deepened by Panslavism and 
Slavophilism, with their contempt for Western European democracy, culture, and 
civilization. A violent anti-Semitism and anti-Catholicism rounded out the 
ideology of the Czarist regime. Western democrate and liberal movements were 
very weak amongst the Russians and in the underground nihilism, anarchism, and 
Marxist bolshevism disintegrated the Russian intelligentsia. 

The Russian czarist governments faced with the opposition of the non-Russian 
nations against Russian imperialism and absolutism used against all the non- 
kussian nations, especially Ukraine, the following methods for “the solution of 
the problems of the non-Russian nations” in the Russian Empire: 

(1) Genocide: This modern word for a rather old Muscovite specialty, means 
“race murder” or “nation murder.” It is the modern juridical term for any 
such act which is committed with the intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnical, racial, or religious group. 

(2) Exile, forced labor, and imprisonment of the leaders of the democratic 
national movements. 

(3) Systematic persecution and annihilation of non-Russian churches, propa- 
gating ceaselessly the “unification with Russian Orthodoxy.” 

(4) Systematic persecution and extermination of non-Russian languages by 
excluding them from schools, press, administration, public life, theaters, etc.., 
and enforced Russification of non-Russian youth by schools, press, obligatory 
military service, corruption, ete. Especially the substitution of Latin letters 
by the Cyrillic letters, used in Russian, was regarded as the first stage of “uni- 
fication” with Russian. 

(5) Systematic persecution of al liberal arts of the non-Russian nations, espe- 
cially history, philology, linguistics, political science, systematic persecution of 
all free research, and the creation of pseudoscientific Russian imperialist con- 
ceptions in history, philology, linguistics, political science, imposed by the Rus- 
sian Government on schools and teaching in the empire. 

The most important pseudoscientific conceptions of Russian imperialism were 
(a) the historical official scheme of “Russian history” which negated that the 
Rus-Ukrainian Empire was the state of the old Ukrainians and integrated this 
state into Russian-Muscovite history; (b) the so-called Proto-Russian parent 
language in philology which inside the Slavic group constructed a special Proto- 
Russian group which gave Russian chauvinist politicians the arguments by 
semantical tricks with the term “Russian” to deprive the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
Ruthenian (Krivian) languages of their rank as independent Slavic languages 
and equal with Russia, and to degrade them to “dialects of the Russian lang- 
uage” which have not to be used in public life or for instruction in the schools 
of Uraine and Byelo-Ruthenia (Krivia.) These Russian dogmas of the “unity 
of history and language” of the Ukrainians and Byelo-Ruthenians with the Rus- 
sians became the cornerstone of Russian imperialist propaganda to preserve the 
“integrity and indivisibility of the Russian Empire.” Some objective Russian 
scholar in 1906 in a special declaration of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
defended the independence of the Ukrainian language and its right to free de- 
velopment; some of them also accepted the Ukrainian scheme of Eastern Euro- 
pean history established by Prof. M. Hrushevsky. 

(6) Colonization of non-Russian ethnographic territories by Russians and giv- 
ing them or their Janizaries a privileged standing for the Russification of the 
countries. 

(7) Iron Curtain is also an old Muscovite-Russian specialty. The czarist 
governments established it against Western Europe by the censorship over the 
whole correspondence with outside Russia, incoming and outgoing, by a special 
censorship on foreign books, by a special passport policy, often prohibiting for 
private persons any travel abroad. 

(8) Supervision and control of the whole life of all non-Russian citizens inside 
and outside Russia by a secret police with unlimited funds for stool pigeons, 
provocation, and even kidnapings. 

(9) In the last period (1871-1913) the Jews were made responsible for all 
the advances of democratic trends in the Russian Empire, and pogroms, organ- 
ized by the police and its “black hundreds” became a favorite method of Russian 
absolutism in fighting also the Jewish national idea, advanced by the Jewish 
Bund and later Zionism. What it meant, anyone can see from the fact that in 
one single year (1905) 700 pogroms took place. Russia is also the cradle of the 
famous falsification, “Protocols of the Elders of Zion” (later the chief propa- 
ganda weapon of Hitler). 
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But all these Russian methods could not kill the traditions of the non-Russian 
nations annexed into the Russian Empire and could not stop the infiltration of 
the ideas of the American and French Revolutions. The listed Russian methods 
brought the Russian Empire the designation “prison of nations” and created 
inside the empire an “Irish problem” of vast extent, based on the demand for 
national freedom and social justice. Taras Shevchenko, the bard of Ukraine, put 
the struggle for liberty of Ukraine under the flag of George Washington coura- 
geously proclaiming to the oppressed country during the dark age of Czar 
Nicholas I (1796-1855) : “When at last will come to us George Washington with 
the new and righteous law? In spite of all (Russian) obstacles it will one day 
come to us.” 

This struggle against Russian divine right absolutism and imperialism amongst 
the Ukrainians and Poles in Russia was greatly intensified by the fact that after 
the partitions of Poland, parts cf the Ukrainian and Polish ethnographic terri 
tories were integrated into the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Under the Austrian 
constitution the Ukrainians got the opportunity to develop in Lviv, Western 
Ukraine, with the help of the patriots from Ukraine under Russia, a Piedmont 
for the Ukrainian fight for liberty, the center of which become the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society, founded in 1873. At the beginning of World War I the 
Ukrainian Legion immediately joined the Austrian Army in the war against 
Russia and the Union for the Liberation of Ukraine, a representation of the 
Ukrainians from Russia, supported this aim by a vigorous political activity. 
Also the Polish Legion joined the armies of the Central Powers, a Finnish 
Legion, and revolutionary organization of the Lithuanians, Byelo-Ruthenians, 
Georgians, Azerbaijanians, Turkestanians. 

Thus the struggle for freedom of the non-Russian nations inside the Russian 
Empire became one of the most important reasons of the revolution in Russia 
at the end of World War I and the proclamation of Woodrow Wilson’s principles 
finally broke the Russian prison of nations into pieces. 

(10) The Ukrainian National Republic.—As the revolution in Russia started in 
1917 the Ukrainians formed in Kiev their revolutionary parliament, the Ukrain- 
ian Central Rada, which on January 22, 1918, proclaimed the independence of 
Ukraine as the Ukrainian National Republic. In order to protect the state 
against the Russian Communist dictatorship, established in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and proclaiming the Communist world revolution, the Ukrainian Govy- 
ernment concluded with the Central Powers the peace in Brest-Litovsk, Febru- 
ary 9, 1918, because the Russian Communist Government in spite of official 
recognition of the independence of Ukraine in the years 1917 and 1918 conducted 
military aggressions on the northern frontiers against Ukraine. 

After the dissolution of Austria-Hungary the Ukrainians of this empire pro- 
claimed the Western Ukrainian Republic and on January 22, 1919, united it with 
Eastern Ukraine into one state. The Ukrainian Constitution granted to the 
minorities full cultural autonomy and a Jewish and Polish minister joined the 
Government. The banknotes of Ukraine included also the texts in the minority 
languages: Yiddish, Polish, etc. To defend the country and its freedom against 
continuous aggression by the Russian Communists the Ukrainian Government 
applied on April 14, 1920, for membership in the League of Nations in Geneva 
(confer the photostat of my pamphlet of this application with all data regarding 
the recognition of the Ukrainian National Republic by foreign states in the 
appendix) and coneluded on April 21, 1920, a political convention with Poland 
The Ukrainian Army under command of Symon Petliura in alliance with the 
Polish Army under command of Jozef Pilsudski took over the defense of both 
states against Russian Communist aggression, recapturing Kiev. tut England, 
France, and the United States left the allied armies fighting Russian communism 
without any help and finally Poland in Riga, 1921, abandoned her Ukrainian ally 
and concluded a peace treaty with the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, for- 
mally completely independent (the Soviet Union still did not exist) but in reality 
a puppet of Communist Moscow like presently Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, ete. The legal government of the Ukrainian National Republic went 
into exile in the west together with the representatives of all UKrainian democratic 
parties and the army. 

The peace settlements after World War I divided Western Ukraine amongst 
Poland (Eastern Galicia, Wolynia, Polissvya, Kholmland) with some 8 millions 
Czechoslovakia (Carpatho-Ukraine) and Rumania (Bukovinean Ukraine). The 
Ukrainians, whose right of self-determination was thus violated by their neigh- 
bors, and the great powers, immediately started on the one hand the struggle 
for their autonomy and self-government inside the respective states, on the other 
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they took over the function of a new Piedmont, supporting the fight for the 
liberation of Ukraine from the Russian occupation of the exiled Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment. In the year 1922 Soviet Moscow included the Soviet Ukraine into the 
newly formed Soviet Union, whose constitution was ratified in 1924 by Soviet 
Ukraine. 

(11) The Carpatho-Ukrainian Republic is the recent formation of a democratic 
state in the west. On March 15, 19389, after the dissolution of Czechoslovakia, 
and the proclamation of independent Slovakia, the parliament of Carpatho- 
Ukraine proclaimed the independent Carpatho-Ukrainian Republic and elected 
Msgr. A. Voloshyn as its president. Hitler instigated the military aggression of 
Hungary for his further plans. The last attempt to establish an Ukrainian State 
was made during World War II by the Ukrainian Nationalist Organization in 
Lviv on June 30, 1941. Hitler imprisoned its leaders. 


VI. A STUDY IN RUSSIAN COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


From the year 1917-18 until the present time the history of Ukraine offers 
excellent material for the study of the aims and methods of Russian Communist 
aggression against neighbors. What happened in Ukraine happened later to all 
non-Russian nations, upon whom were enforced the Soviet Union; it happened 
also to all captive nations after World War ILI. 

1. The beginning of aggression was the organization of a Communist Party in 
Ukraine, 99 percent completely Russian, with some leading individuals, who de- 
clared themselves Ukrainians, like V. Zatonsky, Y. Kotsiubinsky, Skrypnyk, etc., 
Moscow, continuously propagating for the non-Russian nations the slogan: “‘self- 
determination including separation,’ and recognizing the government of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, at the same time appointed these men as commis- 
sars for Ukraine and backed them by the invasion of a well-trained Red Russian 
Army under Muraviev. Commissar Zatonsky in his pamphlet entitled “National 
Problem in Ukraine,” Charkiv, 1926, later presented the facts of this invasion 
which convince that the aggressive war of Soviet Russia against Ukraine was not 
a war against the “bourgeois government of the Ukranian National Republic,” 
but simply a genocidal war against the Ukrainian nation. On page 38 of his 
pamphlet V. Zatonsky reports about the conquest of Kiev by Muraviev: 

‘* * * Red army men * * * hated Petliura, and together with him they 
hated all the Ukrainians * * * In Kieu they almost killed Skrypnyk and myself. 
I was very close to execution but was saved by an accident. In my pocket I had 
a mandate signed by Lenin, which saved me from execution, while Skrypnyk was 
recognized by someone and thus was saved. It was a happy occurrence because 
when I was stopped by a patrol on the street, I carried a mandate from the 
‘All-Ukrainian Central Rada of Workers and Peasants in Kharkiv.’ Through 
this ‘Ukrainization’ I almost lost my life. It happened after the uprising at the 
arsenal, when some 2,000 corpses were lying on the streets of Kiev * * * 
Kverybody who had any relation with the Central Rada was shot on the 
street * * *” 

These Russian proletarians who conquered Ukraine for the Soviet Govern- 
ment “hated even the Ukrainian language, as a bourgeois language” (Zatonsky’s 
pamphlet, p. 10). When Zatonsky spoke to the “government” of Soviet Ukraine 
that it should behave respectfully as was fit for the Ukrainian Government, 
these “Ukrainian” ministers replied: “What kind of Ukraine are you talking 
nbout? It’s all an invention of Hrushevsky, and you repeat after him these 
bourgeois prejudices” (p. 27). 

2. After the final occupation of Ukraine, Russian political police established 
a terror regime and Soviet Moscow attempted (1920-22) to immediately begin 
the Russification of Ukraine and to apply the so-called “Lyebyed theory of two 
cultures,” which demanded that the Russian Communist Party should direct 
all its work toward “the inevitable victory of Russian culture” in the Ukraine 
as the “proletarian culture,” of course including the Russian language. But 
Moscow was too exhausted to carry this program through; in the Ukraine still 
fought many partisan groups and the Ukrainian National Government in exile 
presented a real danger. Therefore Soviet Moscow changed the tactics in con- 
nection with the economic NEP policy and permitted the so-called “Ukraini- 
zation” of 1922-28. 

3. The “Ukrainization” was used as a bait by Soviet Moscow in order to 
carefully study all manifestations of the Ukrainian national idea in all spheres 
of life and to make an inventory of all leaders and organizations for the future 
liquidation and annihilation. 
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Thus left-wing splinter groups were permitted to join the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party and to develop a kind of a Titoist Ukrainian ideology. The whole 
attention of the Ukrainian intelligentsia was concentrated on the cultural field. 
Soviet Moscow permitted the Ukrainians “to play” with language, literature, 
art, philological and historical research while realizing in this very time another 
important aim: the legal formulation and formation of the Soviet Union, i. e., 
the “constitutional unification” of the Ukraine (and of the other subdued non- 
Russian nations) with Soviet Russia into the Soviet Union, Thus on July 7, 
1922, the independent Communist Ukraine joined the Soviet Union “volun- 
tarily,” as an “equal member” of the Soviet Union; on May 10, 1925, the Soviet 
Union constitution was finally ratified; on May 25, 1927, the financial autonomy 
of Ukraine was abolished, on July 15, 1928, the new Russian agrarian codex 
was introduced into Ukraine. This was soon followed by the full centralization 
with Moscow of the Ukrainian economic trust, banks, statistical offices. Liter- 
ally everything was subjected to Soviet Moscow. 

In this way Soviet Moscow, apparently granting to Ukrainians in their 
“Ukrainian State” cultural self-determination, in reality abolished all distinc- 
tive legal and constitutional features of a free Ukrainian State. Simultane- 
ously Russian communism concentrated its aggression on the Ukrainian economy 
and transformed Ukraine into a colony of Soviet Moscow; that convincingly 
proved it in that time—M. Volobuyev in his publications. Since that time until 
today only 35 to 41 percent of the value of the production of Ukrainian economy 
serves Ukraine. 

As a matter of fact this period witnessed a magnificent development of 
Ukrainian culture and literature, of liberal arts and sciences, a Ukrainization 
of the cities, and a prosperity of the Ukrainian peasantry, which became the driv- 
ing force of opposition against Russian communism’s exploitation. 

3. The program of the Ukrainian nation was since 1929 the next stage of the 
Russian Communist aggression, carefully prepared by Soviet Moscow in the 
previous years: 

(a) In order to weaken the basis of the Ukrainian nation, the peasantry with 
its healthy family life, its farmer traditions, and deep religious faith, the Rus 
sian Communist Party artificially created a famine after the introduction of 
the collectivization program of the first Five Year Plan which according to 
Russian sources took a tool of 5 million victims. The opposition of the peasantry 
was quickly broken by systematic genocide, mass executions, mass deportations 
of the intelligentsia into the slave labor camps, and by enforced mass evacuations 
of whole districts of peasants and their transportation to the Siberian Tundra. 

(b) A purge of the Urainian Communist government followed 1933. Ulas 
Chubar, its head, was fired and another Ukrainian Communist, Liubchenko, be- 
came the chief of the government; the commissar for education, decisive for 
all educational and cultural affairs, M. Skrypnyk, was replaced by the renegade 
V. Zatonsky. Then Soviet Moscow ordered: 

(c) A mass purge of the Communist Party in the Ukraine; 28,000 persons out 
of 120,000 members and candidates of the party were expelled by October 15 
an enemies of the people. From 390 administrative districts of Ukraine 237 
secretaries of the party centers were expelled, 249 directors of the executive dis- 
trict committees, 158 district chairmen ; 

(d@) A mass purge of Ukrainian Communist and Ukrainian nonparty intelli- 
gentsia of the commissariat of education. By this measure there perished some 
4,000 persons, 300 of other commissariats, several thousands of the cooperatives, 
300 scholars of the higher institutions of education ; 

(e) The liquidation of the leading Ukrainian theater, Berezil, and the exile 
of its head, L. Kurbas, into a slave-labor camp; the purge of the Ukrainian film 
industry and of the radio personnel. 

(f) The shooting of the Ukrainian writers Wlyzko, Kosynka, Burevij, A. 
Krushenytsky and two sons, etc., and the exile into slave-labor camps of some 
hundreds of intelligentsia, amongst them the writers Pidmuhyiny, Kulish, 
Wrazhlywy, and Ivchenko; 

(9g) A complete pogrom of the Ukrainian Academy of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences in Kiev, the autonomy of the academy was annulled. Nearly all the 
Ukrainian linguists were purged, and the special institutes for Ukrainian phil- 
ology abolished: new academicians of non-Ukrainian descent were appointed, 
the historian Hrushevsky was exiled to Moscow; the linguist A. Krymsky, the 
secretary of the academy, was fired and a Russian Communist, A. Palladin, who 
does not speak Ukrainian, appointed as secretary—in reality as a Russian 
censor; finally the Ukrainian Academy was converted into a simple branch 
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of the Russian Academy of Sciences, called officially Academy of the U. S. 8S. R.; 
virtually it was a Russification of the Ukrainian Academy of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 

(h) Liquidation of the Ukrainian Antocephalic Church.—After the proclama- 
tion of the Ukrainian independence the clergy, the believers and the Government 
reestablished the Ukrainian Antocephalic Church, which till 1685 was directly 
subordinated to the Patriarchate in Constantinople. Under leadership of Metro- 
politan Lipkivsky the church soon had 27 bishops and 10,657 priests. Since the 
year 1928 began the liquidation of the church, the majority of the priests were 
arrested, tortured, exiled, killed. In 1930 there did not exist a single bishop in 
Ukraine and in the following years the church was completely annihilated. 

(i) Special instructions were issued for the revision of all libraries and 
archives in Ukraine; in them everything non-Communist was destroyed. The 
books of the following writers were condemned as “nationalist’’: Holowko, 
Kosynka, Polishchuk, Pidmohylny, Sliusarenko, Davydovych, Sosiura, Usenko, 
Pylypenko, Wyshnik, Doroshkevych, Falkivsky, Holota, and others. 

(j) The Ukrainian school system was destroyed and in the schools special 
subjects as history of Ukraine, geography of Ukraine, were abolished. From the 
school texts everything was thrown out which recalled that the Ukraine, her 
language or culture, constituted a separate Slavic nation. The Ukrainian litera- 
ture for children in the year 1928 reached 6.4 million books; in 19381 only 1.6 
million, and in 1932, only some hundred thousands. 

(k) The severest blow to Ukrainian literature was the abolition of the office 
of state publication of the Ukraine in 1934. It was virtually the pogrom of the 
whole Ukrainian publishing activity. From that time on no complete editions 
were published of the pre-World War I Ukrainian classical literature but only 
purged editions of selected works. Soviet Moscow imposed on Ukrainian liter- 
ature also a clearly formulated plan, and the writers faced the dilemma of either 
executing it or being sent to slave-labor camps and physical liquidation. These 
chief principles included “Socialist realism” as a literary tendency; as subjects, 
“Soviet construction and the history of factories”; as an “idea,” the glorification 
of the Communist Party and the universal genius J. Stalin. The Ukrainian lit- 
erature is to be regarded only as a segment of the “unified-single Soviet literature” 
under Russian leadership. 

(1) The Russian Communists and political police persecuted everything 
Ukrainian: the broad peasant trousers, the gray fur cap, the cossack moustache, 
blue-yellow colors in embroideries, etc., were declared the marks of a “national- 
ist counterrevolution.” Soviet Moscow persecuted all expressions of Ukrainian 
culture, ornament, style, architecture, even to ornament the room traditionally 
with embroidered towels was declared “nationalism.” The Russian Communist 
Youth Union insisted on the “com-fashion,” the “proletarian workmen’s blouse,” 
the Russian “Kosovorotka.” 

(m) The main attack of the Russian Communist aggression was directed 
against the Ukrainian language itself. Soviet Moscow ordered the full applica- 
tion of Marr’s linguistic theory to the Ukrainian language. Marr’s linguistic 
theory is a unique instrument invented by communism for the torture and perse- 
cution of the non-Russian languages in the Soviet Union and their Russification. 
(It was in full force until June 1950 when J. Stalin himself revoked it and 
developed new directives for linguistics in the Soviet Union.) I presented this 
whole theory and its practical application to Ukrainian in my books: Ukrainska 
Mowa u Sovietskij Ukrain; Warsaw 1936, and The Nationality Problem of the 
Soviet Union, Bruce Co., Milwaukee 1952. 

The main principles of this theory are (1) that everything in society, political, 
juridical, philosophical, religious, artistic developments are superstructures of 
the economic basis; consequently Marr proclaimed language also a “superstruc- 
ture’; (2) as everything in society has class characteristics, Marr declared that 
there do not exist national languages, but only class languages; (3) as the his- 
torical and economic process moves inevitably toward the establishment of the 
“one and indivisible proletarian republic the world over after the victory of com- 
munism” and Lenin postulated for this area the emerging of ‘one Soviet nation, 
with one Soviet culture and one language,” Marr proclaimed it the task of Soviet 
linguistics to realize the first phase of this process and so speed up the “unification 
process of languages in the Soviet Union” by the application of “artificial means 
to language construction.” 

Stalin himself stimulated the application of Marr’s theory with the following 
statement regarding the ultimate aim of Russian communism regarding the non- 
Russian nations: 
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“The flourishing of national culture and languages during the period of the 
dictatorship in a single country is permitted, but with the purpose of preparing 
conditions for the dying out and amalgamation of cultures and languages into 
single socialistic culture and common language, when socialism achieves a victory 
in the whole world.” 

There was also a second condition for the “flourishing cultures” advanced by 
Stalin, namely that in the non-Russian languages everything has to be of “Social 
ist content” and must be expressed only in “national language forms.’ Soon it 
became clear what that practically did mean: “Socialist content” could be best 
expressed only by introducing Russian words and phrases into the non-Russian 
languages, that is by Russifying them. In the same time the Russian classic 
language and its literature were proclaimed as the “proud heritage of the Russian 
proletariat” ; this language was proclaimed classless, all-national, as the language 
of the great Lenin and the Communist revolution ; therefore this language has to 
be preserved in absolute purity. Thus in fact the application of the linguistic 
theory of Marr started a Russification of all non-Russian languages in the Soviet 
Union. 

Before this application the Russian Communist Party ordered the so-called 
“linguistic discussion” in Ukraine. This “linguistic discussion” was a “public 
trial of Ukrainian linguistics and philology’, and had to serve as a background 
for the pogrom executed by Stalin’s special envoy Postyshey. 

The accusation of the Ukrainian linguists included the following points : 

(1) “National sabotage” in Ukrainian terminology ; 

(2) “National sabotage” in Ukrainian syntax and phraseology ; 

(3) “Nationalist sabotage” in Ukrainian orthography ; 

(4) The turning of the whole development of the Ukrainian language and 
culture into a “national” way of development. 

This “linguistic discussion” of the Ukrainian linguists with the Russian Com- 
munists was a one-sided discussion, for the Ukrainian side was deprived of the 
right to answer, it was constantly accused of all possible and impossible devia- 
tions and crimes, and had only one right: to revoke, to recant, to incriminate 
itself, to promise to keep the party line according to Marr’s linguistic theory. 
That was the only way whereby a Soviet scholar could save his life. A good com 
parison is the similar “scientific discussion” about biology in 1949, in which 
Lysenko played the role of Marr. 

Finally the Communists presented in the pamphlet, Weed Out, Exterminate Na- 
tionalist Roots on the Language Front, the following demands: 

(1) An immediate end of the publications of all dictionaries ; 

(2) The revision of all published dictionaries and of the whole Ukrainian 
terminology : 

(8) The unification of the Ukrainian terminology of sciences with the 
Russian : 

(4) The purging of personnel of the language front and expulsion of all 
bourgeois nationalist elements ; 

(5) Revision of UKrainian orthography ; 

(6) Alteration of the linguistic directives for the Ukrainian Soviet Ency 
clopaedia : 

(7) The elaboration of a special document, which would embrace all these 
problems and safeguard the whole future development of the Ukrainian 
Soviet culture on the language front along the really Bolshevik way as taught 
by Lenin, and is now taught by Stalin. 

In the next months the Ukrainian terminology was unified with the Russian. 
Ukrainian terms used for decades in Western Ukraine and later by the whole 
population of Ukraine, became overnight the mark of a counterrevolution. All 
Russianisms in the Ukrainian vocabulary and phraseology were declared vener- 
able Leninism-Stalinisms, and criticism of them was forbidden. The unifica- 
tion of the Ukrainian orthography with Russian was also far advanced. The 
principle here was to establish an artificial identity in graphic forms in many 
cases between Ukrainian and Russian by liquidating in the Ukrainian orthog- 
raphy the phonetical principle and virtually making the Ukrainian orthography 
an auxiliary of the Russian. Without a knowledge of Russian orthography the 
present Ukrainian orthography cannot be understood. The regulations of the 
Russian orthography in the writing of foreign words were made obligatory in the 
Ukrainian orthography. These reforms are from the scientific point of view a 
long step backward and a real tragedy in pedagogy. For instance, the separate 


, 


letter for “g” in Ukrainian was “liquidated” because the Russian alphabet does 
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not have it; now in Ukrainian, one letter, “h’ expresses two different sounds: 
h and g. Some sounds such as “j” are not expressed at all in order not to differ 
in the graphic picture from Russian. 

Thus we can say Soviet Moscow established a full linguistic and orthographical 
dictatorship of Russian over the Ukrainian language, which lost the freedom 
to express its peculiarities in orthography, terminology, vocabulary, phraseology 
and syntactical constructions. 

All the leading Ukrainian scholars of linguistics and philology were put to 
death, exiled, imprisoned, or silenced. At present there does not exist, with the 
exception of Bulakhovych (now under “cosmopolitan” suspicion, being of Jewish 
origin) even a single scholar in these fields, Krymsky, Syniansky, Hantsov, 
Nimchynov, Holoskevych, Nakonechny, Kurylo, Smerechynsky, Tymchenko, A. 
Hrushevsky, Sulyma, and their pupils disappeared. 

Besides, according to L. Forostivsky, now in the United States, a witness of 
this period, in Kiev alone during the Postyshev regime there were executed by 
the NKVD some 25,000 to 30,000 Ukrainian intelligentsia and peasant leaders. 

(n) Soon Soviet Moscow discovered “bourgeois nationalism” and counter rev- 
olution in Ukrainian history and the school of Prof. M. Hrushevsky was liqui- 
dated; next were purged academician W. Yurynets “the open propagator of 
bourgeois idealistic philosophy,” 8S. Rudnitsky “the propagandist of fascism in 
geography,” ete. 

(0) This whole period of the new forcible Russification of the Ukrainian 
language was accompanied by a new order to learn Russian in Ukraine, and a 
great “cultural propaganda” was inaugurated similr to the present actions in the 
“captive” countries. The Communist Party ordered a large increase of the com- 
pulsory study of Russian in primary and secondary schools. The Ukrainian 
universities were forced to adopt Russian for the majority of courses as the 
language of instruction. In all large Ukrainian towns the Communist Party edits 
its newspapers in Russian. In Kharkiv, Kiev, Odessa, Russian theaters were 
organized. The aim is clear: Russification of the cities which were Ukrainized 
in the previous period. 

(p) Finally the old Russian imperialistic pseudoscientific conceptions were 
reestablished in— 

(1) Philology, the conception of a “Proto-Russian unity of the Ukrainian, 
Byelo-Ruthenian and Russian languages,” amongst which Russian is not equal 
with the others, but it is the “language of the big brother” and of the Communist 
world revolution. 

(2) In history the old official Russian historical scheme is fully reestab- 
lished; Pokrovsky’s official history, criticizing Russian imperialism and colonial- 
ism, is abolished, Pankratowa’s story officially introduced with the conception 
that Russian imperialism is a “progressive” process and brought to Russia's 
colonial victims the future honor to belong to the Soviet Union, “the most demo- 
cratic and most progressive state of mankind.” A glorification of Ivan the Ter- 
rible, Peter I, ete., is a peculiarity of the new Soviet evaluation of Muscovite 
history. 

(3) With new pseudoscientific conceptions was the “unity and integrity of 
the Soviet Union” strengthened like “Eurasianism”; it is a Russian Communist 
version of Hitler's “geopolitik,”’ elaborated by General Haushofer. The Eurasanic 
school teaches that the Tsarist Russian Empire and, of course, her “continua- 
tion,”’ the Soviet Union are not the result of imperialism, as were the empires 
of other nations, emerging and vanishing,—no, not Russia, the Soviet Union. 
She is the result of “geopolitical laws” and represents a “geopolitical unit” which 
still has not reached its ‘natural frontiers.” Therefore the demand of self- 
determination of the non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union is a “crime against 
natural laws” and is “fascism.” 

In Communist political “science” are now transformed the old ideas of Russian 
imperialism into their contemporary Communist counterparts: Moscow is the 
III Rome of international socialism and human progress; only in Moscow is 
“true” socialism, and only Moscow is authorized to interpret Marx; Moscow has 
the ‘‘mission” in the world to lead all nations into the “Communist age”; the old 
contempt and hate of Western European civilization and democracy by old 
Panslavism and Slavophilism are fully revived and the foundations laid for 
the revival of Panslavism itself during World War II. As the greatest achieve- 
ment of Russian communism is proclaimed the dogma of the successful solution 
of the nationality problem in the Soviet Union. 

4. Russian Communist aggression is characterized by a special technique re- 
garding all the non-Russian Communist leaders: in the first stage of the Russian 
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Communist aggression the Ukrainian Communist leaders were used as a “bait” 
for the gullible intelligentsia which started to believe that an Ukrainian Com- 
munist but national state is being built, in which Ukrainian culture will have 
full self-determination and liberty of expression. After the Ukrainian Com- 
munists helped the Russian Communist Party to liquidate the Ukrainian demo 
cratic opposition and the Russian party, police and army established full control 
over the country—then came the turn on them. Soviet Moscow arranged antong 
them rivalries, competitions in loyalty to Moscow and finally all the prominent 
Ukrainian Communist leaders were shot, committed suicide or ended in the 
slave labor camps; only one prominent leader survived: Manuilsky. Why is 
this technique of killing the former allies used? In order to prevent the escape 
from the Soviet Union of prime ministers and ministers of Soviet Ukraine like 
Liubchenko, Skrypnyk, Zatonsky, Balicki, etc., who could then testify in the 
free world as living witnesses about the facts of Soviet Moscow's policy regarding 
the non-Russian nations, above all, regarding Ukraine. 

5. It belongs to the technique of Russian Communist aggression to cover 
aggressions by a simultaneous propaganda of just the antithesis of their real 
actions. Thus Communist aggressive wars are presently covered by a vociferous 
“peace” propaganda. The pogrom of the Ukrainians and the other non-Russian 
nations was covered then by the promulgation of the so-called Stalin Constitu- 
tion in 1936, which “reconfirmed” the rights of the non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union. This step was a tactical maneuver in order to provoke again, 
on the one hand, some hope for the eventual possibility of national life, and 
on the other, to provoke the remnants of the national opposition in the Commu- 
nist Party “to show their heads from the window” for a new survey of the oppo- 
sitional forces by the Russian political police. The new Stalin Constitution 
also was aimed at the rehabilitation of Stalin and the Russian Communist Party 
outside the Soviet Union: the coming of Hitler to power, the planned entrance 
into the League of Nations in Geneva, demanded a repainting of the facade of 
the Soviet Union as a “federal state formed on the basis of a voluntary union 
of equal Soviet Socialist Republics.” That was urgently demanded also by the 
new tactic of the Comintern, the formation of the “people’s fronts” in Western 
Europe. 

Paragraph 17 of the Stalin Constitution is still echoing the Declaration of 
Rights of the Peoples of Russia (of November 1917) by the Council of People’s 
Commissars, which recognized the right of the non-Russian nations to self- 
determination “including the right of separation and the creation of an inde- 
pendent state’: ‘the right freely to secede from U. 8. 8S. R. is reserved to every 
Union Republic;” but bluntly contradicting this right is article 21, according 
to which anyone who would start an agitation for the application of article 17 
to his national republic automatically commits treason against the “fatherland ;” 
there do not exist legal prescriptions for the application of article 17. 

The new Constitution means in fact full Russian centralization and exclusion 
of all non-Russian national initiative by the monolithic Communist Party, in 
reality a Russian party—the monoparty of the Soviet Union according to the 
constitution. This constitution adopted on December 5, 1936, with all apparent 
safeguards of the rights of the non-Russian nations, was only the transition to 
the climax of the political pogrom of the non-Russian nations as rounding of 
the cultural pogrom. 

The post-Stalin Constitution period is called in Ukraine Yezhovshchyna 
(1937-38), according to Yezhov, the head of Stalin’s secret police. It consisted 
of new purges of the Communist Party in Ukraine by the special delegate of 
Stalin, Lazar Kaganovich, new arrests among the Red officers in Ukraine, espe- 
cially among the Red Cossacks of Ukraine (who used Ukrainian as the language 
of command, new arrests in the “Union of Ukrainian Writers,” new purges in the 
Ukrainian radio stations in Kiev and Kharkov, new arrests among the railway 
workers in the Ukraine, followed by the “suicide” of prime minister Lubchenko 
and the sensational trial of Hrynko, then Commissar of Finance of the Soviet 
Union, in the Bukharin, Rykov trial in 19388. 

6. The Stalin-Hitler Pact was one of the aggressive moves of Russian com- 
munism against the Ukrainian nation’s struggle for liberty. In comparison 
with the Soviet regime the Ukrainians enjoyed some rights in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania; thus Western Ukraine, despite the fact that it was under 
foreign domination, was a part of free, non-Communist Furope and constituted 
a new Piedmont of the Ukrainians in their fight against Russian imperialism. 
The existence of Ukrainian ethnographic territory, with a population of about 
9 million, outside the Soviet Union made the whole Ukrainian problem an inter- 
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national problem of European politics, one which could be a key for the leading 
Kuropean powers for reopening of the whole national problem of the Soviet 
Union. Therefore Russian communism, allying itself with nazism, had two 
clear aims directed against the Ukrainian national idea: (a) to integrate all 
western Ukrainian lands into Soviet Ukraine, and (vb) thereby to transform 
the Ukrainian international problem into an interior Soviet Union problem. 
Russian communism achieved these aims in the course of World War II, includ- 
ing also the incorporation of Carpatho Ukraine, under the slogans of the Atlantic 
Charter, which Stalin solemnly signed: “liberation and self-determination.” 
(Russian communism did not anticipate that after World War II the whole 
free world will act as a Piedmont for all captive countries, Ukraine included.) 

7. Immediately after the occupation of the Western Ukrainian lands during 
and after World War II, Russian communism treated them and their population 
according to the methods used since two decades in Soviet Ukraine. Officially 
an amnesty was proclaimed by Soviet General Tymoshenko for all political op- 
ponents of communism and the population and intelligentsia were asked to remain 
and not to flee. But soon followed planned acts of aggression against the 
Ukrainians in Western Ukraine: 

(a) Genocide.—Before retreating from Western Ukraine during the war the 
NKVD effected mass killings of Ukrainians in Stanyslawiw, Winnits and other 
cities, which can be compared with the Polish Katyn mass murder. After re- 
occupying the country the murdering of intelligentsia, mass arrests of political 
leaders and their exile into slave labor camps in Asia and North Russia, followed 
on a large scale. During the next 6 months the Ukrainians were deprived by the 
political police of nearly their whole democratic leadership after all non-Com 
munist parties were dissolved. The attitude of Russian communism to the 
Western Ukrainians is best illustrated by the reply which the former Polish 
Prime Minister St. Mykolaiczek got in Moscow from Stalin, when trying to con- 
vince him to accept the old Polish frontier in the East by the argument that the 
integration of the Western Ukrainians into Soviet Ukraine will increase the 
“separatist-nationalism” in whole Ukraine: “I will easily soive this problem,” 
replied Stalin. “Some 20,000 boys I will hang, some 100,000 I will draft into the 
army, and establish order !” 

(b) Liquidation of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in Western Ukraine ( Fast- 
ern Galicia, Carpatho-Ukraine).—Very soon the Russian Communist Party and 
the political police prepared the stage for a new aggression in the religious field 
aceording to the old principle Cuius Regio, Eius Religio. The Metropolitan, J. 
Slipy, was arrested and with the remaining hierarchy exiled in the slave labor 
camps; some of the hierarchy were murdered: Bishop Kocylovsky, Bishop Kho 
myshyn, Bishop Romzha of Carpatho-Ukraine. Then on March 17, 1946, the 
Moscow radio officially announced that “the people of Western Ukraine” in a 
“synod” gathered in Lviv on March 8, 1946, had broken their 350-year-old ties 
with the Roman Catholic Church. Thus Russian communism liquidated the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church and subordinated the people and clergy to the Or- 
thodox Patriarchate of Moscow despite the guarantee of religious freedom in the 
Soviet Constitution. The opposition among the clergy was broken by new arrests 
and the replacement of the Catholic hierarchy by Russian Orthodox bishops, who, 
backed by the Russian Communist Party and the political police, took over the 
church administration. In the villages and towns the old Ukrainian priests are 
systematically replaced by new Communist-educated Orthodox priests, usually 
Russians, and the church became an instrument of Russification of the popula- 
tion. 

(c) All other spheres of Western Ukraine, her scientific organizations, economy, 
eultural life, were integrated into the colonial status of Soviet Ukraine and the 
eapital, Lviv, and the cities were by newcomers, usually from Russia, partly 
Russified. Whole districts of peasants were exiled and in East Prussia, settled. 

(d@) At the same time Russian communism covered all these aggressive acts 
against the western Ukrainian population by formal national concessions: during 
the war was established a special Ukrainian Hetman Khmelnytsky decoration, 
a special Ukrainian anthem to Soviet Ukraine was granted, even a different state 
flag from the Russian; the Soviet Ukraine, together with Byelo-Ruthenia, were 
introduced by Soviet Moscow into the UN in order to respect the national feelings 
of the Ukrainians, and to again mislead the free world about the predicament of 
this nation and country. In World War II Ukrainians by mass desertions from 
the Soviet Army did demonstrate their feelings toward Soviet Moscow and its 
reginie. I regard these “concessions” to Ukrainian nationalism only as proof 
that Soviet Moscow still does not feel its rule secure in Ukraine; partly these 
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concessions are connected with the eventuality of World War III, which demands 
a change of the psychological climate in the Ukrainian colony of Soviet Moscow. 

(e) The revocation of Marr’s linguistic theory by Stalin himself in June 1950 
This revocation was necessitated by a complete bankruptcy of Russian Soviet 
linguistics on the one hand, on the other by the reason that the theory of Marr 
provoked not only in Ukraine, but amongst all non-Russian nations, constant 
violent oppositions. One of the reasons for the revocation was surely the insults 
to the Chinese language contained in this theory. Thus the classic Western 
European linguistics, comparative Indo-European and Slavic philology, were 
again by the ukase of the Russian Communist Party, restored, after the applica- 
tion of Marr’s theory during two decades produced for the Russification of the 
cities of the non-Russian nations results which should be not underestimated 

This Russification, which created partly a bilingualism in the Soviet Union 
among the non-Russian nations, used Stalin for proclaiming the Russian lan 
guage as the “zonal language” of the whole Russian sphere of influence including 
800 millions of people. Soviet propaganda elevates now the Russian language 
to the world language of the coming Communist era on our planet, which as 
the international language of the world proletariat will replace English, the 
world language of the capitalistic era. 

The whole aggressive dynamism of Russian cultural imperialism is now 
directed against the English language. Consequently, also the new directives 
for linguistics of Stalin contain an aggression against the Ukrainian nation: 
they deprive it, and all non-Russian nations, of the freedom to choose a lan- 
guage of mediation for international intercourse according to its interests and 
cultural traditions. As this aggression is merged with a planned aggression 
against English, the language of America, I ask to kindly insert in the Appendix 
my article from the Proceedings of the Shevchenko Scientific Society in New 
York, vol. “The Soviet Drive for World Domination of the Russian Language.” 

(f) The climax of the post-World War II aggressions of Russian commu- 
nism against the Ukrainian nation represents the “ukase” of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party of January 13, 1954, released by Tass, 
entitled: “Thesis on the Tercentinary of the Reunion of Ukraine with Russia.” 
These theses are an excellent illustration about the real value of Chapter X 
of the Soviet Constitution, Fundamental Rights and Duties of Citizens, espe- 
cially Article 125 with the “guaranteed by law freedom of speech.” By this 
historic document Soviet Moscow conferred upon Ukrainians and Ukraine a 
Magna Carta of intellectual, political, economic and religious enslavement and 
gave the free world a convincing proof that since the time of Ivan the Terrible 
the Muscovite attitude toward the freedom of the individual, of the people and 
church did not change. The Russian Communist Party proclaimed itself in this 
document infallible and established for Ukrainians dogmas for their linguistics 
and philology, for their history and its interpretation, practically for all aspects 
of Ukrainian life; Ukrainian Liberal Arts will now have the duty “scienti- 
fically to prove” every dogma. Thus Russian communism transformed free 
Ukraine not only into its economic colony, but also into an intellectual vassal 
whose activities are regulated from the top like those of a jail. Thus the 
Ukrainians are now forced to accept the dogmas with all the scientific falsifica- 
tions of Russian communism, which has already such a distinguished record in 
this sphere with the successes of Marr and Lysenko. 

The Ukrainians are now forced to glorify their Russian Communist enslavers 
and tormentors as “‘liberators” and they have obediently to fulfill Soviet Moscow's 
blueprint for the future of Ukraine. Some of the theses contain tragic but deeply 
humorous logical implications like the statement: ‘The worst enemy of the 
Russian, Ukrainian, and other peoples of Russia was the Tsarist regime.” Every 
Ukrainian knows why—hbecause of its absolutism and the abolition of human 
rights, or freedom of speech and thought. What is now to the Ukrainians and 
all other non-Russian nations—even to the Russians themselves—the present 
Russian Communist regime with its absolutism, abolition of human rights, of 
freedom of speech and thought? A friend? A liberator? A progress toward 
humanity? For this thesis Ukraine and the whole free world owes gratitude to 
Comrade Malenkovy, especially all champions of academic freedom in the United 
States of America, and therefore I include a condensation of this elaborate Rus- 
sian Communist scheme of lies on the “Union” of Ukraine with Muskovy into 
my statement for the study of Communist propaganda, which is simply matchless 
in its fraud and deceit: 

(1) Three hundred years ago, in January 1654 at the Pereyaslay Rada, by 
the mighty expression of the will of the Ukrainian people, the reunion of the 
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Ukraine with Russia was proclaimed. By this historic act the prolonged struggle 
of the freedom-loving people against foreign enslavers and for reunion with the 
Russian people in a single Russian State was completed. 

The reunion of the Ukraine with Russia in 1654 was a logical result of the 
entire preceding history of the two great fraternal Slav peoples—Russian and 
Ukrainian. It was conditioned by age-long development of economic, political, 
and cultural ties of the Ukraine with Russia, and responded to the vital inter- 
ests and aspirations of the two peoples. 

The Russian, Ukrainian, and Byelorussian peoples stem from the same root, 
the old Russian nationality which formed the ancient Russian state, Kiev-Russ. 
The social and economic development of the Russi in the period of feudalism, and 
the different times of the Tatar-Mongolian invasion led to the separation of 
the individual parts of the ancient Russian nationality. 

Gradually, out of the old Russian nationality, three fraternal nationalities 
were formed—Russian, Ukrainian, and Byelorussian—with their inherent 
peculiarities of language, culture, and way of life. 

(2) As a result of the weakening of the old Russian lands, which to a con- 
siderable extent was the consequence of the Tatar-Mongolian Khan’s conquests, 
the Ukrainian lands broke away from the northeastern Russi, were torn to pieces 
and became the booty of Lithuanian, Polish, and Hungarian feudals, the Sultan 
of Turkey and his vassal, the Crimean Khan. The greater part of the Ukraine 
in the 16th century was seized by landlord Poland. The Polish landlords, with 
the aid of the Vatican, and using brutal measures of enforcement implanted 
Catholicism, introduced a Unitary Church, and pursued the policy of forced 
Polonization of the Ukrainian people, suppressing the Ukrainian language and 
culture, and tried to enslave spiritually the Ukrainian people and break their 
ties with the Russian people. 

The population of the Ukraine suffered from constant plundering invasions by 
the Turks and Crimean Tatars. 

(3) The Ukrainian people, facing the threat of destruction, constantly waged 
a struggle against the yoke of the foreign enslavers for their freedom and inde- 
pendence, and at the same time for reunion with Russia. Struggling for their 
national liberation, the Ukrainian people were striving toward union with the 
Russian people. In spite of all obstacles the economic and cultural relations 
between the Ukraine and Russia grew and developed. 

(4) While the peasant-Cossack masses fought for the abolition of all social 
and national yokes, the Ukrainian fedual upper section—the Cossack leaders 
strove to strengthen the feudal orders in the Ukraine. In the liberation war of 
1648-54 the Ukrainian people struggled simultaneously for liberation from the 
Poland of the Pans and for union with the Russian people in a single state. 

(5) The Ukrainian people who rose in the struggle of liberation were led 
by an outstanding statesman and commander, Bohdan Khmelnytsky, expressing 
the age-old aspirations and hopes of the Ukrainian people for close union with 
the Russian people, he resolutely sought to achieve the union between the Ukraine 
and Russia. 

(6) The liberation struggle of the Ukrainian people and their outstanding 
victories were greatly helped by the constant aid and support of the broad 
masses of Russia and the Russian State. Many Don Cossacks, Russian peasants 
and town folk fought in the ranks of the Ukrainian forces. 

The Tsarist Government, in the interests of strengthening the State, sup- 
ported the aspiration of the Ukrainian people to unite with Russia. Taking into 
account the numerous requests from the Ukraine, and also taking into account 
the danger to the Ukrainian people from Polish, Lithuanian, Tatar invaders, 
the Zemsky National Assembly in Moseow in October 1653, consented to the 
Ukraine’s aeceptance as a part of Russia, and declared war on the szlakhta 
Poland for the liberation of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

The decision of the Pereyaslav Rada was the culmination of the age-old 
struggle of the Ukrainian people for union with Russia, and marked the turning 
point in their life. In the union of the Ukraine with Russia, in spite of the 
fact that the Tsar and the landlords were the rulers of the time was, never- 
theless, a great political, economic, and cultural step in the development of the 
Ukrainian and Russian peoples. In the 17th century, the economy of the Ukraine 
became an integral part of the all-Russian market which developed. 

(7) The merging of the economic resources of Russia multiplied the forces 
of the Russian and Ukrainian people in their joint struggle against alien invad- 
ers. In 1709, thé Russian Army, which included Ukrainian units, smashed the 
Swedish invaders at Poltava. The Ukrainian people unanimously condemned 
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the traitor and Jesuit Hetman Mazepa, who had tried, with the help of Swedish 
and Polish invaders, to detach the Ukraine from Russia and restore the detested 
foreign yoke. 

(8) The union of the Ukraine with Russia strengthened the solidarity of the 
Ukrainian and Russian people in their struggle against the social yoke of the 
Russian and Ukrainian feudalists. 

(9) The worst enemy of the Russian, Ukrainian, and other peoples of Russia 
was the Czarist regime. 

(10) In spite of the policy of cruel national-colonial oppression, the best sons 
of the Russian people recognized the Ukraine’s right to national independence, 
and, along with progressive leaders of the Ukrainian people, fought against the 
shameful policy of of baiting the people of Russia to fight each other, a policy 
pursued by Russian and Ukrainian landowners and bourgeoisie and their min 
ions—the imperialistic chauvinists and Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists. Poet 
Shevchenko, the great son of the Ukrainian people, was an irreconcilable fighter 
against bourgeois nationalism and liberalism. 

(11) At the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centuries, the cente! 
of the world revolutionary movement moved to Russia. 

(12) “With unity of action among the Russians and Ukrainians,” Lenin wrote, 
“the Ukraine is possible. Without such unity there can be question of the 
Ukraine” (Lenin, vol. 20, p. 14). 

The Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists, being the sworn enemies of internatjon- 
alism and fraternal alliance of the Ukrainian and Russian people, strove to 
poison the working folk with the venom of nationalism. Heading the revolu- 
tionary movement of the working people of all Russia, the Communist Party 
waged a resolute struggle both against great power Russian chauvinism and 
against Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism. 

(13) The emergence on the historic arena of the Russian proletariat, the most 
revolutionary in the world, and its militant vanguard—the Communist Party 
was of decisive significance for the subsequent development of the Russian 
Ukrainian, and all other peoples of Russia 

(14) Liberating themselves from landlord bourgeois exploitation and national 
oppression, the Ukrainian people became the full-fledged masters of their destiny 
With the fraternal help of the Russian people, they realized their age-old 
dream—establishment of a really free sovereign, national state which took an 
outstanding place in the family of Soviet Republics. 

(15) The Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists, sworn enemies of the working 
people, behind the cover of the false slogan of the independence of Ukraine, tried 
to liquidate the Soviet power, restore the oppression of the landlords and capi- 
talists, and set the Ukrainian working people against the Russian workers and 
peasants and provoke fratricidal war between them 

Headed by the Russian people, the working folk of our country routed and 
ejected from the Soviet land the Anglo-French interventionists, who at the end 
of 1918 occupied the southern districts of the Ukraine and the Crimea—the 
Denikinites, the White Poles, Wrangelites, the Petlyvura and Makhno national 
istic bands, and other hirelings of the imperialists of the United States and the 
Entente. 

An outstanding part in mobilizing the forces of the Ukrainian people for rout- 
ing the foreign interventionists and internal counterrevolution belongs to the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine, which was founded in July 1918 and is an 
integral part of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

(16) The establishment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was the 
greatest victory of the Soviet state, a triumph of the Lenin-Stalin national 
policy. It was a victory over bourgeois nationalism of all shades which opposed 
the fraternal cooperation of the people and was a serious obstacle to the state 
unification of the Soviet Republics. 

(17) Guided by Marxist-Leninist theory, the Communist Party has worked 
out a program of building socialism in our country. Realizing this program, the 
Soviet people, the first in human history, have built a new social system—social- 
ism—and have forever abolished the exploiting classes and exploitation of man 
by man. 

The Communist Party and its central committee. and the Government of the 
U. S. S. R. have been and are showing constant and tireless solicitude for the 
development of the national economy of Soviet Ukraine. 

(18) Together with other Soviet Republics, the Soviet Ukraine has. become 
a republic of advance Socialist agriculture, one of the biggest gcranaries of the 
Soviet Union. 
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(19) After the reunification of all the Ukrainian, Soviet Ukraine has become 
one of the biggest states in Europe. The Ukrainian Soviet Republic now has a 
population of over 40 million. 

For many economic indexes the Soviet Ukraine has far outstripped such big 
capitalist countries as France, Italy, and others. The capital of the Ukraine, 
Kiev, one of the ancient cities of Russia, is a major administrative and cultural 
center of our homeland. 

In the course of Socialist reconstruction in the western regions, a crushing 
blow has been dealt to the remnants of the Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists, 
these sworn enemies of the Ukrainian people who became paid agents of the 
foreign bourgeoisie. 

(20) Together with the other peoples of the U. S. S. R., the Ukrainian people 
selflessly fought the patriotic war against the Nazi invaders and their hirelings, 
both on the battlefields and on the enemy-occupied territory where a mass guerrilla 
movement unfurled and brought forward a great many heroes. 

(21) It is our sacred duty to consolidate further the unity and friendship of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and strengthen the Soviet multinational state 
Given the friendship of the peoples of our country, no internal or external foes 
are to be feared. 

All the perfidious attempts of western imperialists to sow enmity among the 
U. S. S. R. peoples, to undermine the might of our multinational Socialist state, 
have failed and will fail in the future. As long as capitalist encirclement exists, 
imperialist countries will persist in their attempts to send spies and saboteurs, 
to utilize in their anti-Soviet aims the remnants of crushed hostile groupings, to 
activate bourgeois nationalist elements, to revive nationalist prejudices in the 
minds of some individuals, and to employ them to wreck the friendship of the 
peoples of the U. 8. 8S. R. 

The thesis of this unique document of modern times deserves an evaluation on 
the background of the English Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, of the 
American Declaration of Independence and Constitution and of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Men. 


VIII. SUMMARY 


(a) For the listed acts of aggression against the Ukrainian nation is responsi- 
ble the dictatorship of the Russian Communist Party in Ukraine, which keeps 
the country occupied by a Red Russian Army and Russian political police. This 
Russian Communist dictatorship is established not only in the political sphere, 
but also in the economic, moral, and spiritual spheres. It is the most complete 
and most terrible totalitarianism ever known to history, backed by the whole 
might of the Soviet Union. 

The task of the Soviet Union and its Russian Communist Party that they set 
for themselves is that of enforcing Marxism-Leninism on all captive nations by 
means of terror and revolutions. Founded on the methods of materialistic dialec- 
tics, Russian communism knows no other line of action than conflict of opposing 
forces, most frequently physical combat, cruel and relentless. Stress is laid on 
the conception of conflict with the captive nation whose existence is regarded as 
a bourgeois provocation ; this conception of conflict is a basic one for the Russian 
Communist doctrine and a necessary postulate of “realism.” It is a logical con- 
sequence of the materialistic dialectics of Rusian communism that organic devel- 
opment and peaceful progress are unacceptable to Communists. 

Thus all captive nations are faced with the fact that it is impossible to arrive 
at any permanent modus vivendi with aggressive Russian communism and they 
have the only possible alternative: to surrender that means national suicide, or 
to resist by all means and the doctrine of the permanent national revolution 
against Russian Communist terror. 

(b) The Russian Communist aggression against the Ukrainian nation, as 
against all other captive nations, has a clear aim: the formation of the “Soviet 
nation” (now Russian Communists already use the term “Soviet people” for the 
first stage of this process). 

This “Soviet nation,” planned as the crown of the Russian Communist rev- 
olution, will be characterized by uniformity in language, by Russifying the cap- 
tive nations, by uniformity of culture, by their cultural Russification, by uni- 
formity of thinking and party life, by communizing them and by uniformity of 
religion, by enforcing upon them presently Russian Orthodoxy, in the future 
Russian atheism. This whole process is systematically conducted under the 
slogan “progress” and “internationalism” for camouflaging Russian political 
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and cultural imperialism. The aim of this progress is: the captive nation by 
constant aggressions has to be “dissolved” and integrated. 

(c) The Russian Communist aggression against the Ukrainian nation, and 
all other captive nations, is total; it is directed against all aspects of independ 
ent national life. The most important methods are: 

(1) Organization of the Communist Party as an ideological army in civilian 
clothes of Russian communism ; 

(2) Miliary aggression, invasion, occupation; establishing of the Iron Cur- 
tain and full censorship; 

(3) Dissolution of all democratic parties ; 

(4) Establishing of a terror rule by 

(a) genocide of the intellectual elite and church hierarchy ; 

(b) genocide applied to the peasantry ; 

(c) its mass exile into Asiatic countries; 

(d) mass exile of intelligentsia and peasantry into slave-labor camps; 
(e) constant purges of the national elements in the party itself ; 

(5) This terror inside Ukraine was accompanied by terror outside the Ukraine 
directed against Ukrainian leaders in exile; murdered by Russian Communist 
agents were: S. Petlyura, President of the Ukrainian National Republic; 1. 
Oskilko, leader of the Peasant Party; E. Konovalets, leader of the Ukrainian 
nationalist organization. 

(6) Establishing of the Russian Communist dictatorship over the economy 
of Ukraine, enturcing upon her a colonial status; 

(7) Annihilation of Ukrainian Orthodox and Catholic Churches and enfor« 
ing upon the population Russian Orthodoxy of the Moscow Patriarchate. 

(8) Russification of the Ukrainian language, and subordination of litera 
ture, press, radio, film to Russian Communist propaganda ; 

(9) Transforming of Ukrainian liberal arts, especially history, linguistics, 
philology, political science into propaganda agencies of Russian Communist 
official theses and conceptions ; introduction of the “Russian big brother” worship 

(10) Russification of towns ; 

(11) Formation of groups of Ukrainian “janizaries,’ renegades, who are 
supporting the Russian Communist regime, which gives them rewards, privileges 
for the participation in the Ukrainian puppet government. Their leaders are, 
after having accomplished their missions, dismissed and murdered in order 
that they may not escape from the Soviet Union. 

(12) The constant aggressions of Russian communism against the Ukrainian 
nation were interrupted by short periods of “concessions,” like the “‘Ukrainiza 
tion,” the establishing of “Ukrainian decorations,” granting of a special anthem, 
flag, U. N. membership, etc. 

The same method of brain washing as was applied to American prisoners in 
the Korean war is used by Russian communism in all captive nations in order 
to convert them into Communist robots and to integrate them into the “Russian 
Soviet people.” 

I stress that all these aggressions are accompanied by terror and murder, a 
Lenin said: “Three-quarters of mankind must die if necessary, to insure the 
other quarter for communism.” 


IX. THE RESISTANCE OF THE UKRAINIAN NATION AGAINST THI AGGRESSION OF 
RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


The total aggression of the totalitarian Russian Communist dictatorship neces 
sitated a total resistance of the Ukrainian nation which grasped already in 1918 
that with Russian communism aiming at world domination, no peaceful coexist 
ence or collaboration is possible. Consequently the whole nation regards itself 
in a defensive war against Soviet Moscow and defends itself by all means and 
in all spheres of national life. The Ukrainians in occupied Ukraine use exterion 
manifestations of loyalty to Soviet Moscow as a cover for conspiracies and 
sabotage against Russian communism. The Ukrainians outside the Soviet Union 
are conducting the fight for the liberation before world public opinion and its 
moral conscience which should be interested in the protection of human life 
in the condemnation of Russian aggression, and in the colonial revolution in the 
Soviet Union as the only way to true peace in the world 

I give here a list of the most important resistance actions. First, inside Soviet 
Ukraine: 

(a) The legal government of the Ukrainian National Government went into 
exile in 1920 together with the leaders of the democratic parties and the army 
to continue the political action under leadership of S. Petlyura. 
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(b) The Ukrainian partisans, demobilized soldiers of the national army, con- 
tinued to fight in Ukraine against the Russian Red Army from 1920 to 1925. 

(c) The organization of the secret Union for the Liberation of Ukraine in 
Kiev (after the Government went into exile) as a center of resistance, under 
cover of the Ukrainian Academy of Liberal Arts and Sciences. It included 
representatives of all professions, of scholars, journalists, and priests. Affili- 
ated to the Union was the “SUM,” the Ukrainian Youth Organization. This 
union directed the actions of the exiled Government by instructions; it was un- 
covered by the Russian political police (1929-30) and brought to trial in a 
monster process in Kharkiv. 

(d) The organization of the literary group Vaplite, opposing Russification 
(in 1928 liquidated because of “nationalist deviations”), and of the “western 
school” turning the face of Ukraine toward free Western Europe; its leader, 
Khvylovy, committed suicide. 

(e) Ukrainian Titoism inside the Communist Party in Ukraine joined the 
resistance against Soviet Moscow’s imperialism ; 

(f) The “Ukrainian National Center” (Checkel, Holubovych, Mazurenko, Ly 
zanivsky, Khrystiak), liquidated in 1931; 

(79) The “Ukrainian terroristic center” under leadership of Holubenko, liqui- 
dated in 1987: 

(h) The resistance among the Red Cossacks in the Ukraine, liquidated in 
1937: 

(1) Liquidation of the finance commissar of the Soviet Union, H. Hrynko, a 
Ukrainian Communist, in the trials of Bukharin and Rvykov in 1938. The op 
position was accused of “wrecking, diversionist and terrorist activities, under- 
mining the military power of the U. 8S. S. R.,” of planning “the dismembering 
og U. S. S. R. and severing from it Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, the Central Asiatic 
Republics, Georgia, Armenia, and the maritime republics of the Far Fast :” 

(j) Mass desertions of Ukrainians during World War II from the Soviet Army 
and a mass emigration of displaced persons after World War I to the West. 

Outside the Soviet Union the following organizations acted: 

(a) The legal government of the Ukrainian National Republic in exile, with 
the seat in Paris, conducted a very vigorous action before the League of Nations 
in Geneva and the great powers: 

(b) The organization of the Free Ukrainian University in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, with the support of President Thomas G. Masaryk, as a center of 
intellectual resistance and the fight for academic freedom. Later were organized 
the Ukrainian Teachers College: the Ukrainian Podiebrady Academy; the 
Ukrainian Publishing House; the Ukrainian Art School in Czechoslovakia. The 
Shevchenko Scientific Society in Lviv was regarded as the leader of the whole 
learned resistance ; 

(c) The organization of the Promethean League of the nations oppressed by 
Soviet Moscow (1926); the Ukrainians formed for offensive actions against 
Russian communism a common front of all non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
Union, which included the Karelians, Komi Udmurt, Mordva, Mari, Ingrians, 
Don Cossacks, Kuban Cossacks, Georgians, North Caucasians, Azerbaijanians. 
Idel-Ural Tatars, Crimean Tatars, Turkestanians, Buriats, and it defended also 
the national interests of the Byelo-Ruthenians and Armenians; 

(d@) The formation of the Ukrainian Nationalist Organization under leader- 
ship of E. Konovalets (1929) ; 

(e) The broadening of the intellectual resistance through the organization of 
the Ukrainian Scientific Institutes in Berlin and Warsaw; 

(f) United action of all Akrainan organizations against collectivization of 
agriculture and in exposing the reasons for the famine in Ukraine in 1932: 

(79) The Learned Congress of the Promethean League in Warsaw (1936) 
against Marr’s linguistic theory: 

(h) Education of a modern officers corps for the future Ukrainian National 
Army by enlisting of Ukrainian officers into the armies of free nations and their 
general staff academies (1927-39) : 

During and after World War II the Ukrainians— 

(a) fought actively against the Russian Communist occupation of Western 
Ukraine by the formation of the nucleus of a new National Army, the Division 
Halychchyna ; 

(b) they organized the Ukrainian Partisan Army, which fought simul- 
taneously against the German and the Russian invaders. After the war (1947) 
three Communist states: Soviet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, according to 
the Associated Press (May 12), signed a common agreement against the UPA, 
which until today acts in the underground in occupied Ukraine. 
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(c) They organized the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council (1944) for the 
consolidation of all patriotic social-political forces of Ukraine for the fight for 
a sovereign United Ukrainian State. 

(d@) The Shevchenko Scientific Society from Lviv was transferred to Paris, 
the Free Ukranian University from Prague to Munich, and a Free Ukranian 
Academy of Liberal Arts and Sciences was organized by the DP scholars from 
Soviet Ukraine ; they continue the intellectual and academic resistance to Russian 
communism ; 

(e) The legal government of the Ukrainian National Republic was trans- 
formed into an Ukrainian National Council with an executive organ. 

(f) The Americans of Ukrainian descent organized the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, the Canadians of Ukrainian descent the Congress of 
Ukrainian Canadians; they formed with the Ukrainians of South America the 
Ukrainian Pan American Conference. The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America under the leadership of Prof. Leo Dobriansky, Georgetown University, 
took over the defense of Ukraine against the aggression of Russian communism 
before the American public opinion and the American Congress ; 

(g) New York became the center of the intellectual resistance of Ukraine by 
the organization of the American Shevchenko Scientific Society and the Amer 
ican Free Academy of Liberal Arts and Sciences. Both learned societies cele 
brated their 80th and 35th anniversaries respectively, by a common learned con- 
gress at Columbia University in 19538. Their representatives addressed occupied 
Ukraine through the Voice of America. The cultural resistance is energetically 
organized by the Club of Artists and Writers and the Association of Journalists 

(kh) The Ukrainian Catholic and Ukrainian Orthodox Churches in the United 
States took over the struggle for religious freedom in U kraine ; 

(i) The old program of the Promethean League is now being realized also by 
the Anti-Communist Block of Nations, vigorously backed by the Scottish League 
for European Freedom in Edinburgh, and the International of Liberty in Rome; 

(j) A prominent place in the resistance action against Russian communism 
and in the enlightenment of the American public opinion about Russian com- 
munism belongs to the Ukrainian Association of Victims of Russian Communist 
Terror and the Association of the Victims of Political Persecutions. They are 
the living witnesses against Russian Communist aggression and the testimonies 
of their members (like: Nickolas Prychodko, One of the Fifteen Million, or The 
Black Deeds of the Kremlin, vol. 1) represent the best material for the under 
standing of Russian communism. The Ukrainian peasant movement is intensified 
by the newest emigration from Soviet Ukraine ; 

(k) The most hopeful and reassuring fact for the future of the Ukrainian 
resistance is the vigorous activity of the youth organization of the Americans 
of Ukrainian descent and of the political exiles. In Korea the Ukrainian DP 
soldiers proved they know what they were fighting for. 

(/) In the united resistance against Soviet Moscow are also the Ukrainian 
monarchist organizations. 


X. IDENTIFICATION OF THE AGGRESSIVE DYNAMISM IN RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


The Ukrainians and all captive nations are faced with the task of identifying 
for their own defense and that of the free world the aggressive forces which for 
more than a third of a century has deprived Ukraine and the world of peace. In 
my opinion it is impossible to disregard the opinions about Russian communism 
of the leading Russian thinkers, among them one of the greatest contemporary 
Russian Christian philosophers, Nicholas Berdyaev, who died some years ago 
Berdyaev's opinion is expressed in his book The Origin of Russian Communism 
(Geoffrey Bles, London, 1948.) Following are some quotations: 

“It is very interesting to note that the first Marxists in the world were Rus- 
sians. Russian marxism as a movement, arose only in the second half of the 
eighties, but individual Marxists existed already at the end of the forties in 
Paris. Right through the 19th century the Russians had an irresistible inclina- 
tion to socialism and everything prepared a passion for communism among 
them” (p. 33). 

“Russian communism is difficult to understand on account of its twofold 
nature: on the one hand it is international and a world phenomenon, on the 
other hand it is national and Russian” (p. 7). 

“Bolshevism is much more traditional (Russian) than is commonly supposed 
It agreed with the distinctive character of the Russian historical process. There 
had taken place a Russification and orientalizing of marxism” (p. 107). 
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“Bolshevism * * * is much more faithful to certain primordial Russian tra- 
ditions, to the Russian methods of government and control by coercion. This was 
predetermined by the whole course of Russian history, but also by the feebleness 
of creative spiritual power among us. Communism was the inevitable fate of 
Russia, the inward moment in the destiny of the Russian people” (p. 113). 

“The Russian revolution was universal in its principles as is every great rev- 
olution. It was brought about under the flag of internationalism but for all 
that it was profoundly national and became more and more national in its results 
* * * It is both Russian and international. Russian communism must appear 
to Western people to be Asiatic and a Communist revolution of that sort scarcely 
possible in the countries of Western Europe * * * The very internationalism of 
the Russian Communist revolution is purely Russian and national * * *” (p. 
114). 

am not speaking of English socialism, which is connected with Christianity 
far more than with marxism. Communism, on the other hand, does want above 
all to be a ‘world outlook’; it is totalitarian and on that account the religious 
question is very important for it. Russian communism (and as a matter of fact, 
communism in general is a Russian creation) builds its whole programe upon a 
definitive ‘world outlook’ ” (p. 165). 

“Communists profess militant atheism and they are compelled to carry on an 
antireligious propaganda. Communism in actual fact is the foe of every form 
of religion and especially of Christainity, not as a social system, but as itself 
a religion. It wants to be a religion itself, to take the place of Christianity * * * 
No scientific, purely intellectual theory can be intolerant and fanatical, and 
communism is exclusive as a religious faith * * * The Russian religious tem 
perament, Russian sectarianism and schismatic psychology play an immense 
part here” (p. 158). 

“Russian Communist atheists assert wholeness, totalitarianism, no less than 
the Orthodox Slavophiles. Psychologically Russian Orthodoxy is wholeness, is 
totalitarianism” (p. 28). 

“The Slavophiles were founders of that nationalism so characteristic of Rus- 
sian 19th century thought * * * The Slavophiles were warm defenders of the 
Commune, which they regarded as organic and as the original Russian structure 
of economic life * * * They were decided opponents of the ideas of the Roman 
law of property * * * they repudiated Western bourgeois, capitalist civilization, 
* * * they thought the West was decaying” (p. 30). 

“Lenin himself is a typical Russian ; in his characteristic expressive face there 
was something Russo-Mongolian. In Lenin’s character there were typical Rus- 
sian traits, and those not especially of the intelligentsia, but of the Rusian 
people, simplicity, boorishness, thought of practical kind, a disposition to nihilist 
cynicism on moral grounds * * *, In him characteristics of the Russian sec- 
tarian intelligentsia existed side by side with characteristics of the Rusians who 
made and shaped the Russian state.” (p. 114). 

“Lenin insisted upon the original and distinctly national character of the 
Russian revolution” (p. 116). 

“Lenin was an imperialist * * * his whole thought was imperialistic, despotic” 
(p 117). 

“Lenin was an anti-humanist and permitted every sort of cruelty. In this he 
was a man of the new epoch, an epoch not only of Communist but also of a fascist 
revolution. Mussolini and Hitler are to imitate him. Stalin will represent the 
final type of dictator-leader. Leninism is not, of course, fascism, but stalinism 
is already very near fascism” (p 125). 

“This is indeed the dictatorship of a general outlook for which Lenin had 
prepared. He was able to do this only because he combined in himself two tradi- 
tions: the tradition of the Russian revolutionary intelligentsia in its most 
maximalist tendency and the tradition of Russian government in its most despotic 
aspect. However paradoxical it may sound, still Bolshevism is the third appear- 
ance of Russian autocratic imperialism, its first appearance being the Muscovite 
Tsardom and its second the Petrine Empire * * * Bolshevism entered into 
Russian life as a power which was militarized in the highest degree, but the old 
Russian state also had always been militarized” (p 120). 

“In accordance with the Russian spiritual turn of mind the revolution could 
only be totalitarian. All Russian ideology has always been totalitarian, theo- 
cratic, or Socialist. The Russians are maximalists and it is precisely that which 
looks like an utopia which in Russia is most realistic. 

“Marxism was adapted to Russian conventions and was Rusified. The mes- 
sianic idea of marxism which was connected with the mission of the proletariat, 
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was combined and identified with the Russian messianic idea” (The Russian Idea, 
p 249). 

“Communism is a Russian phenomenon in spite of its Marxist ideology. Com- 
munism is Russian destiny, it is of moment in the inner destiny of the Russian 
people and it must be lived through by inward strength of the Russian people” 
(The Russian Idea, p. 249). 

“Bolshevism made use of everything for its own triumph * * * it made use 
of Russian traditions of government by imposition, and * * * it proclaimed a 
dictatorship which was more like the old rule of the Tsar. It made use of the 
characteristics of the Russian spirit in all its incompatibility with a secularized 
bourgeois society. It made use of its religious instinct, its dogmatism and maxi 
malism * * * and also of its manifestations of coarseness and cruelty; it made 
use of Russian messianism, which still remained though in an unconscious form, 
and of the Russian faith in Russia’s own development. It absorbed also the 
sectarian spirit of the Russian intelligentia * * *, it fitted in with Russian 
collectivism. It proclaimed the necessity of the integral totalitarian outlook of 
a dominant creed, which corresponded with the habits, experience and require- 
ments of the Russian people in faith and in the dominating principles of life” 
(p. 140). 

“The Russian spirit of the people could very readily pass from one integrated 
faith to another integrated faith, from one orthodoxy to another orthodoxy which 
embraced the whole life. Russia passed from the old Middle Ages to a new Middle 
Ages, avoiding the ways of the new history with its secularization, its differentia 
tion of various fields of culture, with its liberalism, its individualism, its triumph 
of the bourgeoisie and capitalism. 

“The old consecrated Russian Empire fell and a new one was formed, also a 
consecrated empire, an inverted theocracy; Marxism, itself so un-Russian in 
origin and character, assumed a Russian style approaching Slavophilism. Even 
the old Slavophils’ dream of transferring the capital from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, to the Kremlin, was realized by the Red Communists, and Russian com 
munism proclaimed anew the old idea of the Slavophils and Dostoyewsky—ex 
oriente lux. Light proceeds from Moscow, from the Kremlin, a light to lighten 
the bourgeois darkness of the West. At the same time communism creates a 
despotic and bureaucratic state, called into being to dominate the whole life of 
the people not only in body but also in soul, in accord with the traditions of Ivan 
the Terrible and the rule of the Tsars. Marxism in its Russian form proclaims 
the dominance of politics over economics, the power of the government to change 
the life of the country in any way it likes * * *” (p.141) 

“The Soviet Government is the one totalitarian state in the world which is 
earried to its logical consistent end; it is a transformation of the ideas of Ivan 
the Terrible, a new form of the terrible hypertrophy of the state in Russian 
history” (p. 186). 

“Stalinism, that is to say communism of the constructive period, is being im 
perceptibly transformed into a peculiar sort of Russian fascism. All the char 
acteristics of fascism are inherent in it, a totalitarian state, state capitalism, 
nationalism, ‘leaderism’ and a militarized youth. * * * There is growing up in 
Russia not only a Communist but a Soviet patriotism which is simply Russian 
patriotism. But patriotism of a great people must be a faith in a great and 
worldwide mission of that people ; otherwise it would be restricted to a provincial 
nationalism and lacking world perspective. The mission of the Russian people 
is recognized to be the realization of social justice in human society, not only in 
Russia but in the whole world, and that fits in with Russian traditions” (p. 147) 

“The Russian Communist state is at the present moment the only totalitarian 
state in the world based upon the dictatorship of a world view, on an orthodox 
doctrine which is binding upon the whole people Communism in Russia has 
taken the form of an extreme statism which holds in an iron grip the life of a 
huge country, and that unfortunately is in entire accord with the ancient tradi 
tions of Russian statecraft. The old Russian autocratic monarchy was rooted 
in the religious beliefs of the people; it recognized itself as a theocracy, as a 
consecrated Tsardom. The new Russian state is also rooted in the beliefs of the 
(Russian) people, in the new faith of the working class and peasant masses; it 
also recognizes and justifies itself as a consecrated state, as an inverted theocracy 
The old Russian monarchy rested upon an orthodox world outlook and insisted 
upon agreement with it. The new Russian state rests upon a world outlook and 
with a still greater degree of coercion, requires agreement with it. The conse- 
crated kingdom is always a dictatorship of world outlook, always requires ortho 
doxy, always suppresses heretics. Totalitarianism, the demand for wholeness of 
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faith as the basis of the kingdom, fits in with the deep religious and social in- 
stincts of the people. The Soviet Communist realm has in its spiritual structure 
a great likeness to the Muscovite Tsardom * * *” (p. 1438). 

“The Russian people have not realized their Messianic idea of Moscow the 
Third Rome. The ecclesiastical schism of the 17th century revealed that the 
Muscovite Tsardom is not the Third Rome; still less, of course, was the Peters- 
burg Empire a realization of the idea of the Third Rome, In it a final cleavage 
took place. The Messianic idea of the Russian people assumed either an apo- 
calyptic form or a revolutionary; and then there occurred an amazing event 
in the destiny of the Russian people. Instead of the Third Rome in Russia, 
the Third International was achieved and many of the features of the Third 
Rome pass over to the Third International. The Third International is also a 
consecrated realm, and it also is founded on an orthodox faith. The fact that 
the Third International is not international but a Russian national idea is very 
poorly understood in the West. Here we have the transformation of Russian 
messianism. Western Communists, when they join the Third International. 
play a humiliating part; they do not understand that when joining the Third 
International they are joining the Russian people and realizing its messianic 
vocation. 

“T have heard that at a French Communist meeting, a French Communist 
asserted, ‘Marx said that the workmen have no fatherland. This used to be 
true, but now it is no longer true; they have a fatherland; that is Russia,—-Mos 
cow—and the workers should defend their fatherland.’ That is absolutely true 
and ought to be understood by everybody. Something has happened which Marx 
and the Western Marxists could not have foreseen, and that is a sort of identi- 
fication of the two in a messianism of the proletariat. The Russian working 
class and peasantry are a proletariat, and the proletariat of the whole world 
from France to China is becoming the Russian people—a unique people in the 
world; and the messianic consciousness of the working class and proletariat is 
bringing about an almost Slavophil attitude towards the West. The West is 
always identified with the bourgeoisie and capitalism. The nationalization of 
Russian communism, to which all bear witness, has its source in the fact that 
communism has come into existence in only one country,—in Russia,—and the 
Communist realm is surrounded by bourgeois capitalist states. A Communist 
revolution in a single country inevitably leads to nationalism and a nationalist 
standpoint in political relations with other countries. Only Trotsky has 
remained an internationalist and continues to assert that communism in a single 
country is not feasible and necessitates world revolution. For this reason he 
has been ejected. He was not wanted because he did not fit in with the construc- 
tive (Russian) national period of the communist revolution. In Soviet Russia 
now they talk about the socialist fatherland and they want to defend it; they 
are ready to sacrifice their lives for it. But the socialist fatherland is still the 
same Russia, and in Russia perhaps popular patriotism is coming into being for 
the first time. This patriotism is a positive fact, but nationalism can take a 
negative form. The danger from Japan and Germany strengthens Russian 
patriotism. A defeat of Soviet Russia would be a defeat of Communism, a 
defeat of the world idea which the Russian people proclaim” (p. 144). 

I finish my quotations from Berdyaev’s work with a last one about the Russian 
Tsarist diplomat and thinker,—Leontyey (1831-91) and his predictions about 
the Russian revolution: 

At one time he (Leontyev) still believed that the flowering of an original non- 
bourgeois culture was possible in Russia, but later on he became disillusioned 
in the Russian people and the Russian mission; he went so far that he began to 
see the only mission of the Russian people in the fact that Antichrist will be 
born of them ... He foresaw the Communist revolution in greater clearness 
and detail than Dostoyevsky. He foretold that the revolution would be tyran- 
nical and bloody, that it would not be liberal but Communist, that it would bring 
no proclamations of rights and of freedom, and that the liberal intelligentsia 
would be overthrown. The revolution would not be humane and it would need 
the old instinet of domination and submission. Russian communism would 
attract the peoples of the East, and go on to annihilate the bourgeois world of 
the West. The destruction of the bourgeois world did not distress Leontyov in 
the least, but he desired to save the relics of the noble aristocratic (Russian) 
culture. For the sake of this, Leontyev was prepared to go to the length of 
proposing to the Russian Tsar that he should introduce communism from above” 
(p. 89). 
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I could supplement Berdyaev’s opinion regarding the origin of Russian com- 
munism with quotations from other Russian scholars. But the authority of 
Berdyaevy in this regard is sufficient. 

Berdyaev clearly identified the forces hidden in Russian communism and 
Leontyev foresaw the following proclamation of satanism of the commissar 
of public education, Lunacharsky: 

“We hate Christianity and Christians; even the best of them must be looked 
upon as our worst enemies. They preach the love of our neighbors and mercy 
which is contrary to our principles. Christian love is an obstacle to the develop 
ment of the revolution. Down with the love of our neighbors; what we want is 
hatred. We must learn to hate, and it is only then that we shall conquer the 
world.” (Congressional Record, vol. 77, pp. 15389 and 1540.) 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEONARDUS PLECHAVICIUS, ST. ELIZABETH’S 
HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Kersten. Will you raise your right hand? You do solemnly 
swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth so help you God? 

Dr. Pirecuavicrus. L do. 

Mr. Kersten. Your name is Dr. Leonardus Plechavicius? 

Dr. Piecuavicius. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And your address is 5770 Mosholu Avenue, Bron: 
41, N. ¥.? 

Dr. Precmavicius. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You have been in this country how long, Doctor 

Dr. PLecuavictus. Since July 18, 1949. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you a resident doctor in surgery at St. Elizabeth’ 
Hospital 

Dr. PLrecnwavicius. Correct. 

Mr. Kersten. At 689 Fort Washington Avenue, Manhattan? 

Dr. Precuavicrus. Correct. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, you are licensed to practice medicine / 

Dr. PLecuavictus. No, I am licensed in Ohio, but not in New York. 

will do now so 

Mr. Kersten. But you are a resident in surgery / 

Dr. Piecnavictus. In surgery, yes. 

Mr. Kersren. Did you study medicine in Lithuania ? 

Dr. Precnavicius. Yes, sir, in Lithuania and Vienna and Italy. 

Mr. Kersren. And did you become a licensed physician or doctor in 
medicine ? 

Dr. PLecuavicius. Yes, and in 1932 I get my degree, medical degree, 
and in 1940, my surgical specialties. 

Mr. Kersten. You were in Lithuania in the year 1941, were you? 

Dr. PLecuavicius. Correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And were you there in the year 1942 when the Com- 
munists first took over ¢ 

Dr. PLecuavicrus. 1940, 

Mr. Kersten. Were you there at that time ? 

Dr. PLecuavicrus. The whole time, a whole year. 

Mr. Kersten. What was your position in the year 1940? 

Dr. Precnavicrus. I was director and chief surgeon of the hospital 
at Telsiai. 

Mr. Kersten. That is a city in Lithuania ? 

Dr. Precuavicius. A city in Lithuania, a big district, a large dis- 
trict, 96,000 population, 
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Mr. Kersten. The Communists were driven out of Lithuania the 
first time in June of —— 

Dr. Piecuavicius. June 1940. 

Mr. Kersten. They came in at that time? 

Dr. PLecuwavicivus. Came in. 

Mr. Kersten. And they stayed there for a year and then were 
driven out ? 

Dr. Piecnavicivs. They were driven out in 1941, June 26 or 27 

Mr. Kersten. Was there a short period of time after the N ‘KV Dor 
after the Communists left in June of 1941 when the Lithuanian people 


had the opportunity to have comparative freedom before the Nazis 
took over ? 


Dr. Puecuavicius. The time—— 

Mr. Kersten. I will make that simpler. I will put it this way: 
Were you appointed to a commission when the Communists were 
driven out in June of 1941 ? 

Dr. PLecnavicrus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And by whom were you appoihted ? 

Dr. Piecuavicivus. 1 was appointed—you see, when the Commu- 
nists were thrown out from Lithuania in June 1941, the German 
Army, the Hitler army occupied Lithuania, and we Lithuanians es- 
tablished the first days such local governments, which were local, but 
only for a few days. 

Mr. Kersten. For a short period ? 

Dr. PLecuavicius. For ashort period. 

Mr. Kersren. For a short period, the Lithuanian people did have 
charge of their affairs? 

Dr. PLecuavicrus. Correct. 

Mr. Kersten. In June of 1941 did you have occasion to look into 
some of the atrocities of the NK VD just before they left ? 

Dr. PLeonavicrus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the date? 

Dr. PLtecnavicivus. When I examined the—— 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, what was the date? 

Dr. Piecnavicies. It was the 27th of June, the first time. 

Mr. Kersten. Of 1941, is that correct ? 

Dr. Puecuavicius. Correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, when we were in Detroit last fall, we had the 
testimony there of a lady, an elderly lady, who said that she went to 
the forest near Telsiai and found there the body of her son. 

Dr. PLtecnavicius. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And the body of her son was with a number of other 
bodies of people who had been killed, and she described the marks of 
torture upon the body of her son. This was at the same period in 
June of 1941. Will you tell us whether or not you were the doctor 
or a doctor in charge of examining the bodies of these people in this 
forest near Telsiai? 

Dr. Piecnavicius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you tell us now, briefly, in your own way, what 
you found there ? 

Dr. Piecuavicrus. On June 26, 1941, the day after the Communist 
army left Telsiai and the German Army occupied this area, the 
farmers discovered in the forest of Raini: ai—approximately 2 miles 
from the city of Telsiai—they discovered the murdered bodies of 
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Lithuanian political prisoners, which were for many months in the 
prison of Telsiai. 

Mr. Kersten. Just to interrupt once more, and then I will let you 
continue, this little lady in Detroit testified that there were a number 
of prisoners in the prison in Telsiai who were mere boys, that is, high 
school boys, young men or boy Se Boy scouts, and her DOY was one of 
those who was found murdered. 

Dr. Piecuavicius. I remember two such boys we examined. One 
was about the age of 17, from the high school in Telsiai, and one was 
about 18 or 19. He had been a temporary secretary in my hospital in 
Telsiat. He was arrested about 3 months before death and was all 
the time in the prison of Telsiai, and during medical examination of 
our medical commission | recognized him among the other bodies. 

Mr. Kersten. Tell us what you found among these bodies. What 
were your observations 4 

Dr. Precuavicrus. When they discovered 
in the forest of Rainiai, we formed a commission of doctors, medical 
doctors—chief of the medical board, Dr. Mikulskis, myself, four other 
doctors from my hospital, who were chief doctors of the sections, you 
know, separate sections. I can name the names—Dr. Mackevicius, Dr. 
Girdvainis, Dr. Zilyte, and then two German military doctors, one 
captain and one major, whose names [ don’t remember, and one Ger- 
man captain, but not a doctor. 

This commission, which consisted of about 5 or 6 doctors and 3 Ger- 
mans—we went to the forest. It was the day of June 27, 1941. We 
went there to examine the bodies. 

We found the bodies were lying in three large lines closely, in shal- 
low trenches, shallow but long trenches, approximately 30 meters in 
length. In the area of the bodies and these trenches we found there 
was one large, big diesel motor, Russian construction, because it was 
written, as I remember, in Russian language, “Stalin.” It was Russian 
construction—a big diesel motor. 

Close to the diesel motor we found a thin barrel, such barrel [in 
dicating |, filled—one-third of the barrel was filled with straw and 
with very strong acid, and such acid we established was sulfurie acid. 

Mr. Kersten. Sulfuric acid ? 

Dr. Piecuavictus. But very, very sharp. You could not breathe 
closely to that barrel. 

Then we found pieces of this soft straw around the bodies and around 
the diesel motor and around the trenches in the woods. 

Then we found pieces of rope, small pieces, about maybe half a meter 
in length, lying on the ground. 

After such general examination of the place, because we examined 
it 2 days there, we started to examine the murdered bodies. I think, 
as a doctor, it is difficult to imagine and to understand such sadistic 
circumstances in which were murdered these bodies. 

We counted, as I remember, over 70 such bodies and among them 
I myself recognized 4. The names, as I remember, which I recog- 
nized, I can give you if you wish. 

Mr. Kersten. Just tell us what you found, the marks of torture. 

Dr. Piecmavicrus. First, some bodies were half naked, without 
shirts, some only in slacks, only in trousers, of course dirty; and 
soon, 
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The skin of many bodies was burned. We established like second 
degree, in some places maybe third degree burns on the bodies, and 
later on in our medical investigation we came to the conclusion that 
they used this sulfuric acid on the bodies, on the skin. 

Many heads of the bodies were deformed—deformed lower jaws, 
deformed skulls, deformed noses. We established that many wounds 
were performed not only with sharp but with hard objects, in the head 
and in the chest, and in the lower extremities. 

In 2 or 3 bodies, I remember, we found the tongue cut out—one 
tongue was split across. In one body we found half of the tongue 
cut off. We did not find the piece of the tongue on the ground. 

Most ali bodies, I could say, about 75 or 80 percent were tied—the 
bodies were tied with a rope across the mouth and the rope was tied 
behind the head in the occipital region. Most of the bodies’ hands were 
tied, too, behind. 

We found in many bodies stab wounds. In some 5 or 6, in some 2, 
in some more stab wounds in the back and stab wounds done with sharp 
objects of different size, and maybe the same instruments but in 
different depth maybe, because the size of entrance was different. 

We found in 3 or 4 bodies there were cut off the external geniti ilia, 
cut off and pushed into the mouth. As I remember, it was 2 or 3 such 
cases where we found penis lying in their mouth. 

On many bodies we found injuries of the external genitali, crushing 
injuries. The testicles and the scrotum were crushed and we estab- 
lished that this crushing was due not because of the postmortem 
changes of the body but were performed in the living state. Nobody 
will do it, I think, after death. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you recall, Doctor, any injuries with spikes 
connection with the ear? 

Dr. Precnavicrus. Yes. On one body, the next day when we exam- 
ined it, we could not find a cause of death—we made only an external 
examination, we did not do internal pathological examination, because 
this internal pathological examination was performed later after 4. 
5 weeks, by German pathologists from Berlin University. We at that 
time, our commission, examined only externally, and on the second day 
of examination we could not find on one body a wound, that is, an 
external injury, which would show us the cause of death. 

Later, we started to examine more carefully, and we observed some 
hard object in one ear. We took out that object and it was a spike 
about 13 or 15 centimeters in length, a thick spike like that [indicat- 
ing PA system cord] driven into the ear, and into the brain. And, 
of course, this man died very quick, because the centers were injured, 
the most important centers of the brain. On one body we found that. 

Mr. Kersten. Did some of them apparently have their skin pulled 
off? 

Dr. Piecuavicius. On many bodies the skin, as I said, looked lacer- 
ated, as though burned, like second degree burns, and we came to the 
conclusion that they used this sulphuric acid on the skin, and on some 
bodies we found pieces of this straw, too, and on the bodies, too, the 
skins smelled of the sulphuric acid. 

Now, the diesel motor, we came to the conclusion for which pur- 
pose they put this diesel motor. During the execution, during the 
murdering, the diesel motor was working. It means to lessen the noise 
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of shooting, of murdering, for the neighboring farmers who lived 
around there, around the forest. 

On about 50 to 60 bodies, we found bullet wounds in the head. The 
entrance of the bullet wound usually was in the back of the head or on 
the side and the exit in the forehead or on the side of the face. 

Later, after the bodies were buried, after 4 or 5 weeks, approxi 
mately, the German authorities from Berlin sent 2 doctors. One of 
them was from the Pathological Institute and in about 3 weeks they 
did do very careful examination, external and internal autopsy on 
about 27 bodies. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, vou have described generally, without going 
into great detail, the general indications of torture in these bodies 
that were found in the woods, as you observed them yourself‘ 

Dr. Precuavicius. Myself. 

Mr. Kersten. And the other doctors? 

Dr. Piecuavicius. And the other doctors. 

Mr. Kersten. And the testimony, I believe- 

Dr. PLecuavicius. Excuse me, we wrote about 50 or 60 pages proto 
col, but this was in the possession of our medical board doctor, Mikul 
skis. 

Mr. Kersten. I believe the testimony in other instances with regard 
to the same matter indicated that some of these people were arrested 
while they were attending school in Telsiai. 

Dr. PLecnavicius. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. They were students ? 

Dr. PLecuavicivus. From the high school. 

Mr. Kersten. And they were all political prisoners and they were 
murdered in this fashion ? 

Dr. PLecnavicivs. Yes, sir; correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Doctor. 

I believe the testimony does show in this case trom other witnesses 
that these bodies were those of people W ho were jailed by the NK VD 
in Telsiai. 

Dr. PLecuavicivs. Yes, correct, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And they took these children out into the forest 
before they left and tortured them and murdered them in the fashion 
that you found them / 

Dr. Piecuavicivs. As we established, they put in the day from 
Tuesday to Wednesday : it means from the 24th to the 25th. 

Mr. Kersten. Wasthe NK VY Dstill in Telsiai ? 

Dr. PLecnavicivus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. When did they flee ? 

Dr. Piecnavicivs. They filee in the night from Wednesday to 
Thursday. 

Mr. Kersten. After the murders? 

Dr. Piecuavicius. After—we established that they were murdered 
in the night from 24th to 25th, from Tuesday to Wednesday, because 
I was working in my hospital, and our hospital was divided in a few 
buildings, and during the night I went to other buildings to look at 
patients, particularly the Russian patient-soldiers, because our hos- 
pital was converted into a military hospital when the war started. 

Nobody could pass from about 10 o’clock until 2 o’clock. It was not 
allowed, not for one person, to enter the center of the city, where was 
the prison. It was the moment when they took the prisoners from the 
prison to the forest. 
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Mr. Kersten. Have you any further questions / 

Mr. McTicur. No, I have none. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Doctor, for waiting, for being so patient 
to wait here all afternoon to give your testimony and to help us in 
our hearings. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you mark this, Miss Reporter ? 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 6.”) 


STATEMENT OF CONSTANTINE R. JURGELA 


Mr. Kersten. You do solemnly swear you will tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth so help you God ? 

Mr. Jurceia. Ido. 

Mr. Kersten. What is your full name? 

Mr. Jurcen.a. Constantine R, Jurgela. 

Mr. Kersten. And presently, what is your position ? 

Mr. Jurceia. I am chief of the Lithuanian Service of the Voice of 
America. 

Mr. Kersten. And as such chief do you know what this exhibit 
No. 6 is? 

Mr. Jurceia. This is an excerpt from a monitored report of the 
Soviet radio in Vilnius, Lithuania, of April 27, 1954. It is an extract. 

Mr. Kersten. 1954¢ 

Mr. Jurceia. Right. I have seen the complete monitored report, 
and this translation has been done under my direction by the statf of 
the Voice of America. 

Mr. Kersten. And in substance the extract that you have in exhibit 
6 is an attack by Antanas Snieckus, an attack upon our committee, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Jurcena. Yes, it is. In my mind, there is no other interpreta- 
tion of references to American Congressmen and committess and so on. 

Mr. Kersten. And might it be pointed out in connection with this 
exhibit that testimony was given with regard to Snieckus in Chicago 
last fall by, 1 believe, a rel: ative of his? 

Mr. Jurcenta. By his own brother. 

Mr. Kersten. By his own brother? 

Mr. Jureena. Joseph. 

Mr. Kersten. Who in Chicago told about Antanas, his brother, one 
of the top Communists, First Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania ¢ 

Mr. Jurceia. He is the top man among the natives in the regime. 

Mr. Kersten. It will be made a part of the record. 

The hearings will adjourn until further hearings, the date of which 
will be set at a later time. 

(The hearings were thereupon adjourned at 5:35 p.m.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 14, 1954 


Houser or Represenratives, House Setecr CoMMITrER, 
To INvVEsTIGATE ComMMUNIsT AGGRESSION AND THE ForcED 
INCORPORATION OF THE Batic States lwo THe U.S.S. R., 
London, Enqland. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, in Kensington Hotel, Hon. 
Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Feighan, 
Machrowicz, and Hillings. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order. At this time we 
are resuming the sessions of this committee, the last having been in 
the United States. The committee being here in England and our 
being here is under an arrangement with the British Government 
whereby the committee may hold so-called executive interviews. In 
accordance with that agreement the committee is now commencing its 
session in London, and at this time I shall state that no person shall 
be permitted in this room where we are holding these hearings other, 
of course, than the members of the committee, the staff of the com 
mittee, the reporters of the committee, the several witnesses who are 
called, and the persons who are associated with the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe, who are recording the testimony of the wit- 
nesses and the proceedings. In addition, 1 understand that there are 
some people who work for the committee staff arranging these wit 
nesses here this morning and the witnesses who will appear later in 
the week. 

These sessions, therefore, are executive, and if there is any news 
paper reporter in the room at this time we will ask him please to excuse 
himself immediately, that is to leave the room. Other than those 
enumerated, no person is permitted in the room at this time. 

As to the members of the committee, there are present this morning 
Mr. Fred E. Busbey of Illinois, Mr. Ray Madden of Indiana, Mr. 
Thaddeus Machrowicz of Michigan, and Mr. Michael Feighan of 
Ohio—and myself, the chairman, Charles Kersten of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Edward Bonin of Pennsylvania will be here on Wednesday. Mr. 
Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut is on his way and will probably be 
here later today. So all members of the committee, with the exception 
of Mr. Alvin Bentley, are here. I forgot to mention Mr. Patrick Hill- 
ings of California, who will also be here. We do not expect Mr. Alvin 
Bentley to be here in Europe with us on account of recent injuries 
which he received on the fioor of Congress. 

The committee has been having hearings during the spring, and 
prior to them last fall, and last fall the jurisdiction of this committee, 
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the scope of inquiry, was the occupation by the Soviet Union of the 
Baltic States and the treatment of the Baltic peoples thereafter. How- 
ever, this spring the Congress of the United Stites expanded the scope 
of the inquiry of the committee so that the s cope of inquiry is now 
to look into the extension. of the world Communist conspiracy in the 
several captive nations, the once free and independent nations. and 
other areas occupied by the Communist conspicacy. And that includes, 
of course, the nations of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia, Albania, Bulgaria, and other na- 
tions taken over by the Soviets. The people of the United States, 
the United States Government, are interested in knowing as much as 
possible of the truth of the manner in which the Soviets have taken 
over these defenseless nations and the treatment of the peoples of 
these nations once they have taken over. 

This morning, I understand, we have with us—and we are very 
grateful to the | participating witnesses ‘Kaien dies Waclaw Grzy- 
bowski, Count Edward Raczynski, Msgr. Wlodzimierz Cienski, and 
additional witnesses who will be called later in the day. 

Mr. Mappen. I might mention for the record, in addition to what 
Chairman Kersten stated, that when the Congress created this com- 
mittee its purpose was, among other things, to record sworn testimony 
revealing the pattern in bluepr int which was used by the Kremlin to 
take over and enslave nations in the Baltic sphere. We now find that 
the same blueprint and the same pattern are being used not only in 
Asia but also by the Kremlin through its agents in countries in South 
America, particularly Guatemala. It has been revealed that the iden- 
tical methods which were revealed to this Committee at its hearings 
last spring and last fall in Washington, Chicago, Detroit, and New 
York, that the same identical blueprint, under the pretence of protec- 
tion and friendliness, that was used in Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia 
and other Baltic countries, is now being applied to countries in South 
America. It is the belief of the members of this committee and the 
Congress of the United States that if present free countries are given 
an opportunity to have first-hand sworn testimony regarding the true 
facts of Communist aggression, and this information is conveyed to 
the free countries, the work of this committee will contribute greatly 
in exposing to the world the conspiracy that the Kremlin is using in 
order to enslave the world. And the testimony of this committee will 
also be, and is being, and has been conveyed not only to the free coun- 
tries but to the countries behind the Iron Curtain, in order to expose 
the false propaganda and the lies that are behind the criminal con- 
spiracy of the Kremlin to enslave the world. 

The purpose of the work of this committee in holding hearings in 
England and on the continent is to continue what we have alre: udy 
recorded in our hearings so far in the United States. 

Mr. Kersten. Basic to the purpose of our hearings is the concept— 

I am speaking for myself and, I think, for members of the C ommittee 
too—of the ultimate freedom of the nations that have been enslaved 
by communist aggression, for we believe that freedom is indivisible. 
There is a great bond, not only of friendship but also of blood, between 
the people of the United States and the peoples of Poland and the 
vthner nations of Eastern Europe and the Baltic States, and for this 
and many other reasons we have an abiding, strong interest in the 
present situation. 
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I might say also that recordings that are being made now by the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, although they definitely 
will be used to be beamed behind the Iron Curtain, must be withheld 
until after the conclusion of our hearings in Hurope, unless some other 
arrangement is ordered 

Mr. Counsel, will you please call your first witness, Mr. Ambassador 
Grzybowski. 

(Ambassador Waclaw Grzybowski was called and sworn, and an 
interpreter was sworn at this point.) 


TESTIMONY OF AMBASSADOR WACLAW GRZYBOWSKI, POLISH 
DIPLOMAT AND SCIENTIST 


Mr. Kersten. Will you, Mr. Ambassador, identify yourself for the 
record, please ? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzypowskt. Waclaw Grzybowski. 

Mr. Kersten. And will you tell us something of your past record ? 

Ambassador WacLtaw Grzysowski. Yes, of course. In the Inter- 
national Who’s Who published in London I am ealled, “Polish di- 
plomatist and scientist.” I was born a Russian subject, and my experi- 
ence of Russia is a long one. I began my studies, until the first year 
of the university, in Russian schools. After my book, The Pragmatism 
of Today on the American philosophy of William James was published, 
I worked amongst the Russian philosophers of the younger generation 
and a few friends. I went to Moscow and was there during the winters 
ot 1915 and 1916 and so I came in touch with the intellectual world, 
the Russian world at the eve of the revolution. Then 2 years, the first 
2 years of the Bolshevik Revolution, I stayed there and so I knew well 
the beginning, the 2 first years of this revolution. I had the pleasure 
to be twice sentenced to death by the Bolsheviks and then I came back 
to Poland and I was a soldier in the war of 1920, and from my regiment 
I was sent to Riga as a member/expert of the peace delegation—an 
expert on the economic questions of the Ukraine. This was my first 
official meeting with Bolshevik diplomatists. 

In 1927, as Minister in Prague I had again to do with Russian 
problems, especially the independent, Ukrainian and Cossacks striv- 

ing for independenc e. They considered me to be their friend. 

As Under Secretary of State in the Prime Minister’s Office in 1935 
I had the opportunity to see the subversive activities of Bolsheviks 
in Poland. 

In 1936 I was Polish Ambassador to Moscow and I stayed there 
until the war in 1939. My experiences in Russia are of a long stand- 
ing. In 1915, I shook hands with Nicholas II, Emperor of all the 
Russias. Twenty-two years later I had the opportunity, against my 
will, to deal with his successor, Josif Dzhugashvili, known as Joseph 
Stalin. 

On the basis of my experiences I would like to tell the committee 
some facts in addition to those which were so clearly told by my col- 
league, Lispski in Washington. 

My first example will be the comparison between the Treaty of Peace 
at. Riga, which is a genuine treaty of peace with the peace proposition 
made by the Soviet delegation at the peace negotiations in Minsk. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Just so. The committee knows to what you are 
referring, the treaty of 1920 which ended the Soviet hostilities at that 
time. 
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Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskt. The Treaty of Riga was con- 
cluded on March 18, 1921. The negotiations in Minsk took place in 
August 1920 at the moment when Polish troops were retreating and 
Russian troops advancing. That was some days before the Polish 
victory which, of course, influenced the Treaty of Riga. 

The inte resting articles of these peace proposals of Minsk were the 
following: Poland will limit her army to 50,000 men, which number 
will include no more than 10,000 officers and military officials. For 
the maintenance of order, the citizens’ militia of workmen will be 
added to those forces. ‘That was article 4 

Article 6. Poland will retain arms and equipment for these 50,000 
men only. The remainder will pass in the period of one month into 
the hands of the Soviet delegation who will supply the newly formed 
militia themselves. 

Article 7. The manufacture of arms and war material in Poland is 
prohibited. 

Article 13. Poland must give Soviet Russia the Bialystok-Gra 
jewo section of the railway, and the right of free transport of people 
and goods throughout the territory. 

These peace terms were unfair by and large, but still the Bolshevik 
radio made it clear there would be additional demands. The Poles 
must provide Russia with 70 percent of their rolling stock, machinery, 
und so forth; and, finally, the Red army would occupy the country. 
Within a year, the population was supposed to put forward the type 
of government they wanted. 

Mr. Kersren. Let me interrupt you there. Are you telling us that 
the treaty provided that the people would vote for the type of govern 
ment that the Reds wanted. 

Ambassador WacLaw Grzypowsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Let us get that clear. 

Ambassador Wa@iaw GrzyBowskt. But whatever the result of those 
elections, Poland was to remain under the Soviet military occupation 
for 5 years. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the Soviet proposal with regard to the 
voting? 

Ambassador Wac.taw Grzyrowski. That under the supervision of 
the Red army, under the occupation by the Red army, people would 
vote the form of government they desired. 

Mr. Kersten. The people would vote for the type of government 
the people wanted under the supervision of the Red army ¢ Allright. 

Mr. Frienan. I would suggest he might read that one phrase. 

Mr. Kersten. It might be a good idea to re-read the one phrase, so 
that we get it clear. I did not want to put anything wrong in the 
record here. 

Ambassador Wacitaw Grzyrowskt1. About that occupation and su- 
pervision. The Red army was to occupy the country and within a 
year the population would vote for the type of government they 
wanted. The head of the Polish peace delegation, Dabski, rejected 
the proposals without hesitation. I quote these peace propositions 
because they are a pattern, a model, which was used by the Soviets 
in their rel: ations with many other nations. 

It is important to remember that in addition to the recognition of 
independent Poland by both the Russian Government and the West- 
ern powers the peoples of Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Byelo- 
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russia. Ukraine. Bessarabia, Northern Caucasus, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, Turkeston, the Don, the Kuban, the Cossacks, the Tartars 
of Crimea proclaimed their independence. In 1918 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not in principle deny the right of all these Republics to 
separation from Russia, and many of these new states were recog- 
nized by formal acts. Of course, the agreement of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was, nevertheless, a misleading appearance. In reality their 
attitude to all these separatist movements was utterly hostile and it 
was the source of many subsequent aggressions. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, Mr. Ambassador, it is important that we get 
this record accurate, so, we are going into a lot of different facts here 
which take a lot of care in reporting them accurately, so please speak 
quite slowly and distinctly as you can. 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskr. In certain countries, certain 
nations, it was a long struggle of bolshevism. For example, in 1924, 
(hat is 6 years after the revolution, the Republics of Uzbeks, Kirghiz, 
Turkman and Padjiks were reincorporated after a long and heroic 
resistance of these nations—only in 1924. So it is quite evident, gen- 
tlemen, that the intentions of Russia, in 1920, in respect to Polane 
were quite the same as in respect of the other smaller non-Russian 
nations. 

Mr. McTieur. The object of your testimol y to date, Mr. Ambas 
sador, is to demonstrate that beginning in 1920 the Russians entered 
into these various agreements but had no intention of keeping them. 
They were violated at. will, and the Soviet Union is still violating its 
agreements ¢ 

Ambassador WacLaw GRZYBOWSKI. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Now can you, Mr. Ambassador, bring us down to 
the time that you were Polish Ambassador to Moscow, and to the date 
of September 16, 1939? Unless there is something, Mr. Ambassador, 
that you want to say previous to that period. 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzynowskt. As a conclusion to those facts 
I cited I would like simply to say that the chief aim of Soviet policy is 
expansion; expansion performed by violence, and aiming to trans- 
form neighbor states into Soviet colonies, and free nations into colo- 
nial nations. 

Mr. McTievr. That is exactly what they did in the case of the Bal- 
tic States, is it not, Mr. Ambassador? So the same pattern is followed. 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskt. They do it now in respect of 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and so on, and they will probably do it 
if they can tomorrow, for example, in the Scandinavian States. It is 
very interesting and characteristic that the present mild regime, the 
present mild Russian treatment of Finland, is perhaps, so to say, a 
first phase of advancing toward Seandinavia. 

Mr. Mappen. Advancing toward what? 

Ambassador Waciaw Grzyrowskt. Scandinavia toward Sweden. 

Mr. Mapven. In other words, you say the present treatment of Fin- 

ind is a softening-up process ? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzyrowskt. Yes. 

_ Mr. Kersten. Your opinion, Mr. Ambassador, is very interesting, 
in view of the present position of the Scandinavian countries, Norway 
and Sweden, and the danger they are actually in. 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskr. Yes. We see the same in the 
relation with Persia, for example. We see the advancing in Sinkiang. 


1, 
te 
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It is always the same picture. And in the following stages the Soviet 
means to achieve these ends. It is always the same; the policy of lies 
and felonies as diplomatic practice on one side and on the other side 
the extermination of subjugated nations, physically routing out by 
massacre and famine, morally by depriving them of their religion and 
culture, and at last economically by exploiting their resources and de- 
priving them of economical independence. 

The conversations I had with Mr. Molotov are a very good example 
of the methods of the Soviet diplomacy. My first conversation with 
him was—he was then Prime Minister, he was not yet Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It was a strange conversation about potatoes. A 
Soviet scientist, Professor Lysienko—— 

Mr. Kersten. When was this conversation you are talking about? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzynowskt. In 1938. I visited Professor 
Lysienko and his Institute of Experimental Agriculture. He made a 
discovery about potatoes and the discovery was the following: in our 
dry climate in the southern regions of Russia, in the Ukrainian, the 
potatoes lose their faculty of germination, so that seed potatoes must 
be imported from the northern provinces. Lysienko discovered that 
if you planted potatoes in July instead of in April or May, as normal, 
then they will ripen in the colder months. 

Some of you may be in agriculture, you know agriculture and know 
that the same can be done, but can be done only on a very small scale. 
You must have then a very cold storage to conserve the seed potatoes 
until July. They geriminate by themselves when the weather is 
warmer. 

1 spoke about it with Molotov, as Prime Minister, and I asked him: 
“On how many acres do you propose to practic ‘e this new discovery of 
Lysienko?” Without hesitation he said: “This year we will have 2 
million acres planted in this way.” Of course, it was an enormous lie, 
because the thing was possible, as I Say, on a very small scale, and if 
had had said 2,000 and not 2 million it would perhaps have been the 
truth. 

Mr. Molotov was appointed Foreign Minister at the 5th May 1939, 
when, as it is the use, I had as Ambassador to send a note of congratu- 
lation and to ask him for an interview. Well, it was Saturday, and 
my secretaries were in difficulties to find the text, the appropriate text 
used for the case. I did not want to keep them too long as the weather 
was fine and they could go out of Moscow, so I did not send the note 
on Saturday, having the intention to send it on Monday simply. But 
on Sunday, w ithout 1 my congratulations, so to say, I was invited by Mr. 
Molotov to talk with him. Of course, I went to the Kremlin, and 
he did something which seemed—two things which seemed astonish- 
ing tome. First of all, he congratulated me about the speech of our 
Foreign Minister Beck on May 5, and he said that he especially ap- 
proved and that the Soviet Government approved the passage of this 
speech where Beck spoke of honor. 

Secondly, he handed me a document and he said, “Mr. Ambassador, 
you are an old diplomat and I am a new one, you see. I would like to 
ask your advice. Here is our confidential note we sent to London. 
Will you read it and tell me what you think of it?” 

Well, it is not the use to give to read the confidential notes addressed 
to another country to the Ambassadors of the other countries. In 
this note Mr. Molotov called our treaty of alliance with Rumania an 
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seareesize treaty. Of course, it was thoroughly false, because the 
aty was a defensive one and purely a defensive one. 

a told that to Mr. Molotov and I told him that, well, I am quite 
sure that my Government will be very glad if a collaboration between 
the Soviet Union and Britain and France is established. Molotov did 
not like this formulation and he said to me, “But there is no question 
of collaboration, Mr. Ambassador, with such a sentiment, so to say, for 
us partners.” 

It was difficult to unde — what was the true aim of such a note. 
As I took leave, of course, I did not suppose I could take the document, 
but Mr. Molotov was of the contrary opinion. He told me, “You may 
take the note”, so when I went out for my British colleggue he was 
waiting in the waiting room to receive the note, and already I had the 
note in my pocket. In the normal diplomatic relations, that was a 
very strange thing to do, to communicate a confidential note with a 
stranger before giving it to the interested party, the British Ambas- 
sador. 

Mr. Kersten. Why did he do that ? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskt. I wished to create an attitude 
in the minds of our Government against this negotiation, but of course 
that did not take place. 

My following important conversation with Mr. Molotov was on the 
2d September of 1939 when I came, so to say, to officially communicate 
to him the fact of the German aggression against Poland. He then 
agreed with me that the Germans were the aggressors, but he was of 
the opinion that France and Britain will not join in the conflict then, 
and that we will fight alone against Germany. 

Then, in a further conversation on the 8th of September I asked 
him certain facilities promised by the Soviet Government in May by 
Mr. Potiomkim and by Marshal Voroshilov. He said that the situa- 
tion completely changed because of the declaration of the war by 
Britain and France. He told me then, “Poland is for us at this moment 
the same as Britain”. I knew from our previous conversations what he 
meant, but of course I did not know at that moment he had the secret 
agreement with Hitler to join in the war against Poland, not on the 
side of the allies of Poland, France, and Britain. 

Mr. Kersten. So Mr. Molotov was talking with you—that was 
September 2, 1939 ? 

Ambassador Waciaw Grzyrowskti. It was September 8. 

Mr. Kersten. 1939? 

Ambassador Wactaw GrzypowskI. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. All of this time he had had a pact—an agreement— 
that the Soviets had with the Nazis also to invade Poland, and he did 
not, as I understand it, give you any idea of such a pact—such a secret 
and criminal pact— against Poland at that time, is that correct, Mr. 
Ambassador ? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you were the official representative of Poland 
at that time ? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzyrowskt. Yes, that was the point, of 
course, of his categorical refusal to give us any assistance even in the 
form of transit through the Russian territory from Britain and France, 
because of course, it was impossible through Germany and Central 
Europe occupied by the Germans. Well, that he categorically refused. 
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What was interesting was that at the same time a strong propaganda 
against the Germans was made on the Russian radio in Polish. It was 
to encourage our armies fighting against the Germans. It followed 
the line “Forward, comrades, forward”. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Ambassador, is this correct, that over the Soviet 
radio at this time while the Nazis were invading Poland there came 
these Soviet messages in Polish ? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskt. In Polish. 

Mr. Kersten. Their purpose was what? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskr. To strengthen our morale, re- 
sistance against the Germans. 

Mr. Kersyen. I suppose it was to get most of the Polish Army 
on the German front. 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskt. Of course. 

Mr. Kersten. And get them away from the Russian front for the 
secret criminal purpose to attack you later, is that right? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzypowsktr. Quite right. We know that 
was quite right. In our secret conversations with Minister Beck 
we had established that in case of a war with Germany it was neces 
sary to have not less than 12 Polish divisions in the East, on the Rus- 
sian front. Well, in the conditions of that war it was not possible to 
do it. Our mobilization was late because the start of the war came 
unexpectedly, besides at the last moment our friends, that is, Britain 
and France, asked us not to mobilize, in order not to complicate the 
situation. At 2 o’clock one morning I had a telephone call from the 
Foreign Ministry. 

Mr. McTicur. From the Russian Foreign Ministry? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskt. The Foreign Ministry, asking 
me to come immediately to hear a very important communication of 
the Russian Government. I went there at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. Kersten. What day was that, Mr. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskr. It was 17th September, 1939, 
3a.m. When I came, Mr. Potiomkim, Assistant Under Secretary of 
Mr. Molotov, handed me a note signed by Molotov, and the content 
of this note was as follows: 


No. 175 
TEXT OF THE RusSSIAN NoTE COMMUNICATED BY M. PoTIOMKIN TO Mr. GrzyRowskKI 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1939. 3 a. m. 


The Polish-German War has revealed the international bankruptcy of the 
Polish State. During the course of ten days’ hostilities Poland has lost all her 
industrial areas and cultural centers. Warsaw no longer exists as the capital of 
Poland. The Polish Government has disintegrated, and no longer shows any 
sign of life. This means that the Polish State and its Government have, in fact, 
ceased to exist. Therefore the Agreements concluded between the U. 8. S. R. and 
Poland have ceased to operate. Left to her own devices and bereft of leader- 
ship, Poland has become a suitable field for all manner of hazards and surprises, 
which may constitute a threat to the U. 8. 8. R. For these reasons the Soviet 
Government, which hitherto has preserved neutrality, cannot any longer observe 
a neutral attitude towards these facts, 

The Soviet Government further cannot view with indifference the fact that 
the kindred Ukrainian and White Russian people, who live on Polish territory 
and who are at the mercy of fate, are left defenceless. In these circumstances, the 
Soviet Government has directed the High Command of the Red Army to order 
the troops to cross the frontier and to take under their protection the life and 
property of the population of the Western Ukraine and Western White Russia. 
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At the same time the Soviet Government proposes to take all measures to extri- 
cate the Polish people from the unfortunate war into which they were dragged by 
their unwise leaders, and to enable them to live a peaceful life. 

Mr. Kersten. We want to make sure that this note becomes a part 
of the record in its full and accurate text because when placed against 
the now known Nazi-Soviet pact, it shows the diabolical criminality 
brought by the whole Soviet maneuver and regime in the situation 
that the same personalities of the Soviet are at present negotiating 
with the free world. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, for the record we might add that this 
same pattern was used according to the testimony introduced and 
taken by this committee last fall in the countries of Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia, the same pattern was used. 

Mr. Kersten. While Mr. Molotov was expressing friendship and 
concern about the safety of the other nations, that is the Baltic na- 
tions, he had in his back pocket the death warrant for those nations, 
the same as he had for Poland. 

Mr. Mappen. I might say further that in a radio broadcast in the 
United States 2 weeks ago it was revealed that an aggression pact is 
now being negotiated with the country of Guate emala in South 
America on the pretence of protecting and aiding Guatemala. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you referring, Mr. Madden, to the proposed 
mutual protection that Guatemala is offering Honduras that was re- 
ported in the news a short time ago? 

Mr. Mappen. That is what 1 am referring to, and of course that 
mutual protection pact is dictated by Moscow for the purpose of ag- 
gression, for the purpose of taking over nations adjacent to Guatemala 
in South America on the same pattern as this note which you have just 
read, back in 1939, took over Poland; and that was the same pattern 
as the testimony recorded by this committee as used in taking over 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and other captive nations. 

Mr. Kersten. Continue, Mr. Witness. 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowsk1i. I was prepared to hear from 
the Kremlin that they denounced our pact of nonaggression. I was 
not prepared to hear the aggression will start in 3 hours later, because 
it was 3 o’clock in the morning and the Russian troops crossed our 
borders at 6 o’clock in the morning. I told Potiomkin that I must 
strongly protest against the contents and the form of this note, and 
that I refused to accept it. He tried to explain to me that it was my 
historical duty to take it, that I will be responsible not to take this 
note. I told him that every word of the note was a lie, it was not true 
that the Polish Army had capitulated; it was not true that the Polish 
Government was not on Polish soil; it was not true that Warsaw was 
in German hands, and so on. It was not true that the minorities, our 
minorities, the Byelorussians and the Ukrainians, were not fighting 
together with us against the Germans. We had then volunteer troops 
of Czechs and Slovaks. Of course, I said the militar y situation could 
not. invalidate signed treaties. I gave him the example of Belgium 
in the First World War. It was no use. But Mr. Potiomkin was 
furious that I did not accept the note. He was so furious that he 
wept, he simply wept. Of course, I had to interpret it in another 
way, that he was sorry about those tragic events; but he was not sorry, 
he was simply furious that he could not accomplish his instructions to 
hand the note. 


42972—54—pt. 2 19 
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So once again they used a fairly typical stratagem. He said to me 
that what he heard was so important that he must communicate it to 
Stalin himself, and asked me to wait 15 minutes because perhaps the 
Russian Government will reconsider this decision. 

Well, I understood the intention, but I could not refuse. So I 
waited in a nearby room and he did not telephone. He simply closed 
the note in ane nvelope, sealed it, and sent it to the night porter of my 
Embassy. Of course, it was impossible for me to give the Embassy the 
advice not to accept correspondence from the Kremlin. 

And so I agreed only to send an open telegram so that the Soviets 
could control what I said. 1 notified my Government only about the 
fact of the aggression and not the arguments which they have pre- 
sented to me. 

Mr. Kersten. You mentioned, Mr. Ambassador, that Potiomkim 
told you to wait for a while. Now did he ever come back ¢ 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskti. Yes, he came back and he told 
me that he was very grieved, but his Government could not change 
this decision. He told me at the same time that of course they cannot 
consider me any longer as Ambassador of Poland, because they con- 
sidered that all the agreements with Poland were nonexistent. But 
in view of the personal respect for myself, I of course would have 
all the diplomatic privileges as a personal favor. That was the end 
of it. Once more I beg you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, to excuse 
my English, I did my best. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, we understand. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ambassador, I should just like the record to be 
clear on one point, that is this: Did this incident occur in Moscow in 
September of 1939 ? 

Ambassador Wactaw GrzysowskI. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. One more thing, Mr. Ambassador, did you have any 
difficulty or any trouble in leaving Russia ? 

Ambassador Waciaw Grzyrowskt. Y es, I had one big trouble, my 
consul general in Kiev disappeared. He was invited by a represent- 
ative of the Foreign Minister, and his car and two chauffeurs disap- 
peared, The chauffeurs are here in Britain. They were imprisoned 
for a long time in Moscow and then they were liberated in 1941. 

Mr. McTievur. But the counselor of the Embassy at Kiev has never 
been heard from since? 

Ambassador Wactaw Gprzyrowskt1. No, and I think that when 
Molotov gave to the dean of the diplomatic corps, to Count von der 
s« ‘hulenburg, his word of honor that our counselor was not in their 
hands, well I interpreted it simply that he was not alive. Of course, 
we know the reason for this arrest. They supposed that this coun- 
selor was the chief of our intelligence service in Russia. Count von 
der Schulenburg later was hanged by Hitler. 

Mr. Kersten. Who was hanged ? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzyrowskt. Count von der Schulenburg, 
the German Ambassador in Russia, was hanged in 1944. He was a 
very decent man. I must say he was a very decent man, and in this 
case of my counselor his interventions were so very gentlemanlike. 
He was the dean and I was the vice-dean, and as the German Ambas- 
sador was not married it was a strange thing that my wife was the 
deanness of the diplomatic corps. 
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Mr. Mapper. Will you please tell us, Mr. Ambassador, to which 
document you have had occasion to refer from time to time. That 
which is down in front of you, will you identify that document please / 
What is the name of the document ¢ 

Mr. Kersten. The book. 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzyrowskt. These are the official documents 
concerning Polish-German and Polish-Soviet relations from 1933 to 
1939, and I refer, of course, to my last report to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. McTieve. For the purposes of our record, Mr. Chairman, | 
would like to cite this for reference and make that citation a part of 
the record, so that later on, when the committee's report is being pre 
pared, we may refer to this document. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you want to introduce it as an exhibit or 

Mr. McTiaue. I just want to cite it in the record. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Chairman, w ” your permission I would like to 
introduce as a reference exhibit No. 1, London, the following document 
entitled, “Official Documents Conce rere Polish-German and Polish- 
Soviet Relations, 1933-1939,” further entitled, “The Polish White 
Book.” 

(The chairman then instructed the reporter to mark the document 
entitled, “Official Documents Concerning Polish-German and Polish 
Soviet Relations, 1933-1939” as “Exhibit London, No. 1.” 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Ambassador, as I remember you reading that 
note which was handed to you on September 17, I believe, of 1939 in 
the note it referred to the fact that the leaders of the Polish nation 
unwisely led their people into the war. Am I correct 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowskt. You are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Also, if I remember rightly, you had previously 
testified that on September 2 you had a conference with Molotov at 
which he conceded that the Nazis had been the invaders and that the 
Polish Government was in no way at fault in leading its people into 
war. In other words, then, as between September 2 and 17, 1939, there 
was a complete reversal of the position taken by the Soviet Govern 
ment, whereas up to September 17, 1939, they conceded that the Polish 
Government was absolutely correct in the position it took 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzypowskt. They were right in opposing 
the aggression. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. And the note of September 17, 1939, I am reading 
now from that note: 

At the same time the Soviet Government proposes to take all measures to extri 
eate the Polish people from the unfortunate war into which they were dragged 
by their unwise leaders. 

Have you ever questioned Mr. Molotov or anyone else what the reason 
was for the reversal of the position taken ? 

Ambassador Wactaw Grzypsowskt. I had no opportunity to ask 
them further questions, but of course when I critized the note I men 
tioned this passage too. It is most important. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So far as you know, was there ever any explana 
tion given by Mr. Molotov to you or to anyone else for this complete 
reversal of this position? Is that not, Mr. Ambassador, one positive 
evidence in your mind why no treaty or agreement with Soviet Russia 
is worth the paper it is written on ? 
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Ambassador Wactaw Grzysowsk1. The study of Soviet politics be- 
longs not to history but to criminology. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Thank you. 

Mr. Feicuan. Mr. Ambassador, when were you first aware of the 
contents of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact ¢ 

Ambassador WacLaw GrzyBowski. There were 2, there was 1 offi- 
cial, and they signed on August 23, which was a normal pact of non- 
aggression and of consultation. It was a normal pact of nonaggres- 
sion and of consultation. It was only one more example of the duplic- 
ity of this Soviet Government which negotiated with Great Britain 
and France a pact of mutual assistance and at the same time negotiated 
a quite opposed pact of not mutual assistance but nonaggression and 
consultation with Germany. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, I think it is well to mention here 
that this note is dated September 17, 1939, and the last line of this 
note states, and I quote: 

At the same time the Soviet Government proposes to take all measures to 
extricate the Polish people from the unfortunate war into which they were 
dragged by their unwise leaders, and to enable them to live a peaceful life. 

Now, Mr. Witness, you probably know that the Congress of the 
United States in 1951 authorized the special committee to investigate 
the Katyn massacre and it was revealed by that committee in the early 
spring of 1940 within 6 months after this note was written over 14,000 
Polish military officers and intelligentsia, including judges, clergy, 
doctors, and leaders of Poland, disappe: ired, and part of this numbe ar’, 
around 4,300 bodies were found in the mass graves at Katyn, which 
meant that the Soviet Government massacred over 14,000 Polish 
leaders within 6 months after this note was written. In addition to 
this it was revealed by testimony under oath that over 1,500,000 Polish 
people were taken from Poland into Russia and Siberia and placed in 
slave-labor camps, a great number of whom never were heard from 
after they were taken aw: ay from Poland. 

Mr. Mappen. But the testimony of the Katyn Committee stated 
that at the time these 14,000 Polish officers and intelligentsia were 
arrested, at that particular time, there were 230,000 additional prison- 
ers taken with those leaders, and of course over a period of time the 
number increased to about a million prisoners from Poland. That is 
all. 

Mr. Kersten. It is now about 15 years, Mr. Ambassador, since the 
note that has been referred to here was handed to you, and we find 
some of these same leaders who, 15 years ago and from that time until 
now have been talking peace and negotiations, presently talking peace 
and negotiations at Geneva? And shortly after they get people on 
the dotted line, ; get agreements, and so on, they stab in ‘the back and 
continue their aggressions. Has there ever been one instance where 
they have negotiated with papers and treaties or agreements of this 
kind that they have used them for the purposes expressed in words 
in those agreements? They have always been used for purposes of 
aggression, have they not, from your experience? 

“Ambassador Wactaw Grzynowski. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten, I want to thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for being here 
with us this morning. You have made a very important contribution 
to our hearings. 
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We want to make it clear here that after the testimony is transcribed 
by the reporters the witnesses may look it over to see that it is accurate, 
and if, in addition to the testimony that has been given, there are any 
written statements that the witnesses wish to offer, we have a general 
understanding that these additional statements may be made a part 
of the record—subject, of course, to general surveillance on the part 
of the committee. 

(Ambassador Count Edward Raeczynski was called, sworn, and 
testified as follows :) 


Ambassador Grzybowski ended his statement this morning explaining and giv 
ing the story of how Mr. Potiomkin tried to hand him over a note in which he 
claimed that Poland had ceased to exist, and that for that reason the Soviet 
Union would be coming in and trying to protect the population of Poland and 
assure its well-being. 

Now, after that statement the Soviet troops marched into Poland and, acting 
on a secret agreement which they had previously signed with Nazi Germany, 
they divided the country, imposing on it what we call the fourth partition of 
Poland, and this arrangement lasted until June 1941. The Soviet Government 
refused to have anything to do with any Polish Government, which it treated as 
nonexistent. It persecuted our people at home, and in this one instance, because 
it feared Nazi Germany, it tried to execute its agreement with Hitler. This is 
the one instance in which the Soviet Government had been aakeainntiend any of 
its undertakings to the letter, not quite honestly, but to a certain extent. 

Not only did they partition Poland, not only did Russia conquer, on the basis 
of the same agreement with the Germans, parts of Rumania; not only had they 
clamped down the three Balkan countries, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, but 
also did the Russians supply Nazi Germany with what they needed; above all, 
oil, ores, manganese, and iron ore, thus helping Hitler in his fight against the 
West. 

This state of affairs lasted until June 1941, when suddenly Hitler turned 
against Russia and attacked it, if I am not mistaken, on the 21st of June 1941. 
And from that day on things changed. Soviet Russia immediately pretended 
to play the role of the good ally of the West; all the Communist Parties in the 
world suddenly turned coats and declared that now the day had come when the 
whole world must defend itself against Nazi Germany’s onslaught. 

The Soviet Government made an agreement—a short agreement—with the 
British in London, and soon after began negotiating with General Sikorski’s 
Polish Government then residing in London on some agreement which would tear 
off the hideous past and which would reestablish relations between the Russians 
and the Poles, and that is the agreement of which I shall speak in my statement, 
signed between General Sikorski and the Soviet Ambassador in London, Maisky 
by name, on July 30, 1941. From that point I shall continue my story. 


Mr. Kersten. May I ask : Ay wen at that point, Mr. Ambassador ? 
You say that Russia supplied the Nazis with a great deal of material 
with which the Nazis were able to continue the war against the Allies 
in the West and you enumerated a number of things, manganese 
and 
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Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Mainly oil. 

Mr. Kersten. Mainly oil; and do you ‘know whether or not, as a 
consequence of that agreement, the number of those materials were 
actually sent to Germany / 2 

Ambassador Epwarp Rac ZY NSKI. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. To assist the Nazis in their aggression against the 
West ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. I am told that the last wagons 
loaded with manganese and with oil were still rolling from Russia to 
Germany as late as May 1941 or perhaps even the beginning of June; 
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in other words, perhaps a fortnight before the actual German attack 
on Russia. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Ambassador, you held a high post in the Polish 
d plomatic service from May 24, 1919. You held diplomatic posts in 

Copenhagen and London. ‘You were in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Warsaw, Deputy Director of the Eastern Department; you 
vere also Director of the Department for International Institutions. 
l'rom 1932 you were also delegate to the League of Nations in Geneva. 
On October 1, 1934, you were ap pointed Polish Ambassador to the 
Court of James, which position you held until July 1945, when 
ret iuliinan was withdrawn from the Polish Government in London. 
\fter conclusion of the Polish-Soviet agreement on July 30, 1941, 
the Polish Government entrusted you with the direction of the Polish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In both capacities, as Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s and as Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
you discharged your duities until the severance of Polish-Soviet rela- 
tions in April 1943, when you handed over your post of Foreign Af 
tairs to Mr. T. Romer. 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynski. There is a slight slip here. | 
held my post of Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs until the death 
of General Sikorski on July 5, 1943, so the reason for my relinquishing 
my office was not the rupture of Polish-Soviet relations in April 1945, 
but the death of General Sikorski 3 months later, on July 5, 1945. 
The change in the Polish Government took place after Sikorski’s 
death. 

Mr. McTicur. Well, what I have just read into the record, Mr. 
‘Ambassador, identifies your background; is that correct 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsk1. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Ambassador, you took a very prominent part in 
the Convention for the Definition of Aggression in 1933; is that cor 
rect ¢ 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxr. Yes. 

Mr. McTievtr. Was that convention elaborated in London ? 

Ambassador Epwarp RaczyNnskt. Yes; in London. 

Mr. McTicvr. Is it your view that the convention was violated by 
the Soviet Government, and if so in what way 4 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. Plainly violated. I was con- 
cerned with this convention of July 3, 1933, Ay I signed on behalf 
of my Government at the Soviet Embassy in London, together with 
the Soviet Commissar Litvinoff, the nue an Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Titulesco, the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs Tetvik 
Aras, and others. In its article 2, pomt 2, the convention says, in 
particular, that aggressor in an international conflict shall be con- 
sidered to be that state which is the first to commit— 
invasion by its armed forces, with or without a declaration of war, of the terri- 
tory of another State. 

and article 3 states: 


No political, military, economic, or other considerations may serve as an excuse 
or justification for the aggression referred to in article 2. 


Acting on instructions of my Government, I asked Commissar Lit- 
vinoff, at the moment of signature, to confirm that the convention was 
in our mutual relations additional to the pact of nonaggression con- 
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cluded in Moscow on July 25 of the previous year, which was 1952. 
This Litvinoff immediately and formally did. It is common know! 
edge that 6 years later, on September 17, as we heard a moment ago, 
from Ambassador Grzybowski, Soviet Russia violated its solemn un 
dertaking by invading Poland. Soviet aggression against Poland did 
not occur without premeditation, in fact the peculiar treaty of non- 
eae concluded between the Soviet Union and Hitlerite Ger 
many on August 23, 1939, contained a secret protocol on the purtition 
of the Polish State between the two partners. This monumental 
felony was first published in 1948 by the American Department of 
State in the series called Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-41. Nor did the 
partners try to conceal at the time the degree of their intimacy. On 
the day following the Soviet aggression, that is September 18, 1939, 
a German-Soviet communiqué was issued setting out that: “The oper 
ations of these (that means Soviet and German) armies do not involve 
any aim contrary to the interests of Germany and of the U. $. S. R.” 

Mr. McTiawr. To what extent did the Polish-Soviet agreement of 
July 30, 1941, which annulled the Soviet-German partition ayreement 
of 1939, restore Soviet-Polish relations to their prewar state * 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsktr. Article 1 of the agreement reads 
as follows: 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics recognizes that 

Soviet-German treaties of 19389 relative to territorial changes in Poland have 
lost their validity. The Government of the Republic of Poland declares that 
Poland is not bound by any agreement with any other state directed against 
the U.S. 8S. R. 
This text would appear to be clear enough. It was completed by arti- 
cle 3 on “mutual aid and support of all kinds in the present war 
against Hitlerite Germany” and by article 4 setting out the principles 
of military collaboration. A protocol contained the assurance of the 
release from Soviet prisons of Polish war prisoners and civilians. 

General Sikorski, who immediately after the German attack on 
Soviet Russia and again after the signature of the July agreement 
gave public expression to his desire to see the two countries participate 
wholeheartedly in the common struggle against Nazi Germany, did 
his utmost to realize that end. On August 14 a military agreement 
between the Polish and the Soviet high commands was signed in Mos 
cow, which made, in its article 4, the strength and number of Polish 
military units dependent on manpower, equipment, and supplies avail- 
able but set otherwise no limit to their expansion. 

Alongside the above arrangements, the Polish Government devoted 
much care and energy to obtaining the release of the great masses of 
Polish war prisoners and deportees in the Soviet Union and providing 
for their immediate needs with the help of supplies from abroad, 
which means America and Great Britain. 

Mr. McTievr. How, Mr. Ambassador, in your view did the Soviet 
authorities implement the July agreement ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. In a manner which has since be- 
come only too familiar in more than one country. It was tantamount 
to sabotage which started practically on the day of the signature of 
the agreement but went on increasing in scope and callousness as 
months and years passed and the situation at the front—and that was 
important—kept changing in Russia’s favor. It affected three main 
domains: the prisoners and deportees, the formation of Polish armed 
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forces, Polish national and religious minorities. In each of these 
three domains the Soviet Government consistently evaded their own 
undertakings. A formal “amnesty” was, it is true, decreed on August 
12, 1941, providing for the release of all Polish citizens held: “as pris- 
oners of war or on other adequate grounds,” but in fact, considerable 
numbers of prisoners or deportees were excepted from the amnesty 
and kept in captivity. A large part of the work of the Polish Em- 
bassy, which was reopened in the Soviet Union, had to be devoted to 
unceasing and often fruitless interventions for the release of our un 
fortunate citizens. Regarding the formation of our army on Soviet 
soil, it became obvious since the very beginning that Moscow was 
determined not to allow it to grow beyond a very modest size notwith 
standing the military agreement of August 14, 1941. I well remem- 
ber my own conversations with the Soviet Ambassador in London, 
Bogomoloff, when he kept repeating that it would not prove possible 
to recruit more Poles in Russia than what was needed to form two 
infantry divisions at the utmost. When I reminded him of the fact 
that even according to Soviet statistics 181,000 Polish soldiers had 
been captured in 1939—230,000 according to our statistics and that 
besides the number of Poles deported—to Russia—exceeded 1 million 
if not one and a half, Bogomoloff was at a loss to answer, but he stuck 
to his point. He may have known that captured |] -olish officers had 
since been massacred at Katyn and elsewhere. As a matter of fact 
and that is my remark which I made post factum—the Russians do 
not seem to have expected as many Polish officers to survive as did 
actually turn up at the time of the amnesty in 1941. These officers, the 
survivors, had thought it safer, when captured by the Russians, (they 
probably knew the Russians), not to disclose their military rank. This 
prec aution saved a number of valuable lives. 

The story of the obstacles and disappointments connected with the 
creation of our armed forces in Russia and their ultimate withdrawal 
from Soviet territory is well known and is illustrated fully by pub- 
lished documents. Recruitment to the Polish Army afforded the 
Russian authorities a convenient occasion to question very early the 
Polish nationality of all inhabitants of Eastern Poland forcibly in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union in 1939 and in particular of the 
national and religious minorities inhabiting these provinces. This 
was done in particular in a note dated Dec ember 1, 1! 41, addressed 
to the Polish Embassy in Russia at the very moment of General 
Sikorski’s ve to that country. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you tell us who General Sikorski was and what 
was the purpose of the General’s visit to Russia in December 1941? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsk1. He was a historical figure of the 
first rank. He had been in Poland in the days of our freedom, first 
as Chief of Staff, then War Minister and Prime Minister during some 
years. In 1939, when the Polish Government was recreated in France, 
General Sikorski took the post of Prime Minister, which he kept until 
his death in July 1943. So he was also, during the time, the years de- 
scribed, the Prime Minister and at the same time the commander in 
chief of all Polish forces. 

The purpose of his visit to Russia was to try to make the agreement 
which he had just signed with the Russian Government in London 
work. He foresaw the many difficulties, in fact he realized them be- 
sause they were already noticeable to the naked eye, but he tried to 
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do his very best in the best way to see that this agreement should be 
brought into real effect. He was deeply concerned with the imple- 
mentation of the agreement which he h: ad signed on. July 30 of that 
year and which had already encountered, on the part of Moscow, 
ominous difficulties. He was for his part determined, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, to do his utmost to make it work, notwithstanding the recent 
cruel wrongs suffered by the Polish nation at the hands of Russia he 
traveled to “Mosc ow and, on December 4, signed with Stalin, a declara- 
tion of friendship and mutual assistance. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was that in 1941? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. Yes, in 1941, soon after the agree 
ment. The declaration spoke in its article 3 of a “new organization 
of international relations on the basis of unification of the democratic 
countries in a durable alliance” and of “respect for international law 
backed by the collective armed forces of the Allied States.” In fact 
General Sikorski still hoped at that moment that his intervention 
would not have been fruitless. This transpires from a letter which he 
addressed to Prime Minister Churchill on December 17 from Teheran 
after his return from Russia. He was greatly impressed by the excel- 
lent morale of our men, the Poles: 

My visit to three separate Polish camps has only endorsed the view that I 
have always had about the magnificent spirit of the Poles. Neither torture or 
starvation, jail or forced labor camps or the assiduous Communist propaganda 
of the Soviet authorities—which continued until my arrival—have had any 
effect on the minds and spirit of the men. Their only thought is to fight and 
kill the Germans. There can be no doubt that they constitute the material out 
of which a first-class fighting force can be created which will do honor to Poland 
and the Allied cause. 


He reports that he had told Stalin: 


That notwithstanding our agreement and the decree of August 12, there were 
hundreds of thousands of Poles still detained. I pointed out that various local 
authorities refused to admit Polish official welfare representatives 


and expresses the hope that the wrongs would be redressed. He makes, 
however, in this letter a remark which betrays his inward anxiety: 


Toward the end of the war I think it will be imperative to have on Russian 
soil a British and an American division cooperating with the Poles when the 
victorious Russian forces will be driving back the Germans into Europe. 

How prophetic. General Sikorski also inquired on that occasion 
about the 9,000 Polish officers missing from the three camps of Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. Stalin gave him a comforting reply. 
The ghastly truth regarding their fate remained a closely guarded 
Soviet secret until over a year - later. 

It is also worth recalling that at the very moment when Stalin re- 
ceived the Polish Prime Minister at the Kremlin, there was held on 
Soviet soil, at Saratov, a secret meeting of Polish Communists, the 
first nucleus of the Union of Polish Patriots which later was known 
as the Lublin Committee of National Liberation, and finally as the 
Bierut regime in Poland. In other words, at the time of Sikorski’s 
visit to Moscow, in order to warm up relations, they were organizing 
already the nucleus out of which they formed later on their Soviet 
regime. 

Mr. Kersten. When was that ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsx1, In December 1941, which means 
a few months after the Polish-Soviet agreement was signed. It was 
signed on July 30, 1941. Sikorski, at the end of the year, in order 
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to warm up relations, at the same time to see that the treaty should 
be implemented, went to Russia in the best intentions, trying to make 
it work, and the Soviets, as they very often do, it is their general prac 
tice, at that very moment of Sikorski’s visit started the very great 
(lifficulties in all these domains, protection of our citizens, creation of 
our army, and creation already of a secret Communist plot. 

Mr. Kersten. Where was Bierut at that time? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynski. Obviously among these chaps. 

Mr. Kersten. Where was that ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. In the town of Saratov in the 
outlying district from Moscow, in the southeast of Russia. 

Mr. Kersren. In the Soviet Union. 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsx1. They were already organized. 

Mr. Kersten. So Bierut was plotting and planning at that time 
apparently with the Soviets. 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. Bierut was just a pure stooge. 

Mr. Kersten. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

( After a short adjournment :) 

Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to order, and at this time we 
repeat no unauthorized persons should remain in the room, and they 
should all at this time exclude themselves. We do not wish any news- 
paper reporters or any public ny from this meeting at this time. 

Mr. Ambassador, you were reading your statement this morning, 
after you were sworn, will you kindly continue with your statement. 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. I have one suggestion to make. 
One of the members of this commission has made the remark that as 
the story given by Ambassador Grzybowski and mine should be form- 
ing like a whole there might be a certain breach of continuity after 
what he said and starting with the point with which I started, and that 
pay aps I could, in a few sentences, complete the story to put it at the 

eginning of my statement. 

Mr. Kersten. Anything that would facilitate the continuity will be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. McTievur. And how early did signs appear of Russian designs 
to impose on Poland a Communist regime ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. It all went together. As I have 
already mentioned, the Saratov meeting of the re- created Communist 
Party of Poland was opened on Dec ember 1, 1941. Other preparations 
took place even earlier. They preceded the German attack on Russia 
in 1941. After the bulk of the Polish Army officers in Russian hands 
had been killed off by the NK VD, no doubt because they were con- 
sidered adverse to the Soviet regime, the same organization succeeded 
in persuading a few of the survivors that the only future open to 
Poland was to become a soviet republic. These officers were assembled 
by the NKVD at Malakhovka, in a villa they came to call the Villa of 
Bliss, owing to the unexpectedly good conditions there. From this tiny 
group—it was very small—emerged inter alia Zygmunt Berling whom 
the Russians made later commander in chief of the Soviet-Polish 
Army in the U. S. S. R. and later purged. He was not killed off, but 
he was removed. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. May I interrupt you there? Zygmunt Berling 
is the same person referred to in the Katyn committee hearings, as 
being one of the few officers in those three camps which you referred 
to this morning who was not purged, and who permitted himself to be 
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swayed by the Communist propaganda, and he was subsequently used 
by the Soviets—— 

‘Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. As the commander in chief of the 
so-called Polish Army, created by them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And then when his usefulness ended he was 
purged. And do you know what happened to him ¢ 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. | am told—n ny information may 
not be correct—after having been kept in prison, perhaps, I believe 
= was imprisoned, he was later on released and maybe he has been used 

by them, but not in an obvious capac ity; he is not any of the important 
inen of the present Soviet regime in J ol: und. 

Also it should be mentioned the Soviet radio station “Kosciuszko” 
which appealed as early as the spring of 1942 to the Poles in Poland 
to set up workers’ and peasants’ co mimittees. The effect of this propa 
ganda was negligible, but the intention was plain. 

Mr. McTicur. As Minister in charge of Poland’s foreign affairs in 
the years 1941-43 you must have had a firsthand knowledge of Russian 
efforts since 1942 to obtain from the Western Powers sanction of thei1 
territorial conquests of 1939. Can you give the committee your views 
on this subject / 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsktr. Yes, both General Sikorski and 
myself found ourselves personally concerned with this matter. A 
Soviet diplomatic offensive was first launched in the early months of 
1942 in connection with the British-Soviet Treaty of M: ay 26, 1942 
That is, the Soviet-British Treaty, still in force which the vy signed 
with a duration of 20 years. They signed it on May 26, 1942, in Lon- 
don. So when they were preparing, or negotiating, this treaty the 
Soviet started their attack against our frontiers. 

It had as its aim the inclusion in the text of the treaty - the recogni 
tion by Great Britain and also in a roundabout way by the United 
States of the Soviet conquests along the Baltic coast, and also, at the 
expense of Rumania in the Bucovina, in Bessarabia, and two Rumani 
an provinces. Recognition of conquests in Poland was not demanded 
at this early stage from Poland’s British ally, at least not openly. 
But the issue would have been largely prejudged by a decision con- 
cerning adjoining Baltic and Rumanian territories. The Russians 
demanded their pound of flesh as a condition for entering a long-term 
agreement with Britain. All along they used the advantage which 
they derived from the fear of the West lest Moscow would again 
change sides and make it up with Hitler. 

Before negotiations with regard to the territorial issue reached their 
critical stage, I found myself involved in an exchange of view of 
similar nature with the Soviet Ambassador to the Polish Government 
in London, Bogomolov. I had, in my capacity of Minister responsible 
for Poland's foreign policy, contributed an article to the London news- 
paper, Sunday Times, which appeared in the issue of January 11. In 
this article I spoke inter alia of Poland’s friendship with the Baltic 
States and concern in their independence, and expressed the view that 
they, and above all Lithuania, would be a welcome and valuable part- 
ner in a Central and Eastern European Confederation of States of 
which Poland and Czechoslovakia were to form the center of attrac- 
tion. Ambassador Bogomolov; thereupon, thought it fit to address to 
the Polish Government, a memorandum in which he declared that to 
speak of the Baltic States as independent countries was to “deny the 
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positive role of the U.S. S. R. in the solution of European problems”. 

Mr. McTieur. Did he make that statement ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. In a note which he addressed to 
General Sikorski. 

Mr. Kersten. What date would that be? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. There is no date on it, but it is 
obviously immediately after I wrote my article which appeared on 
the 1lith of January. 

Mr. McTiaur. 1942? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. 1942. General Sikorski answered 
and his answer has a date but Ambassador Bogomolov’s letter is with- 
out a date. It was a few days later 
denying the positive role of the U. 8. S. R. in the solution of European problems 
and to act contrary, and again I quote— 
to the spirit of the agreement between the U. S. S. R. and Poland. 

General Sikorski gave a very vibrant and dignified reply in a signed 
note. It contained the following sentence which I quote, a translation 
from the original French: 

As would seem to appear from the aide memoire which was handed to me on 
behalf of the Government of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, this 
Government may understand somewhat differently than we do the ideals in de- 
fense of which we are fighting and which have found their expression in the 
principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter. 

{ enclose herewith a copy of the Soviet aide memoire and the Polish 
answer. Unfortunately it is in French but it really would be worth 
while reading because it is a very fine document which General Sikor- 
ski wrote with his own hand. 

Mr. McTicvur. As this point, may I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
a copy of the Soviet aide memoire and the Polish reply be admitted 
as exhibits. We can have them translated later on. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Kersten. I think if the reporter will mark them as exhibits 
they should be incorporated in the record in toto, but that they were 
freely translated from the French. 

(Translation of the Soviet aide memoire and the Polish reply in- 
serted after Ambassador Raczynski’s statement (p. 977). 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. Faced by the threat of Russian 
aggressiveness, Poland found in those days effective support in Wash- 
ington where I went in February, 1942, and was joined by General 
Sikorski toward the end of March. I was twice received by President 
Roosevelt, first alone and a second time when accompanying General 
Sikorski, and exchanged many views at the State Department. I left 
detailed memoranda on the subjects discussed, among them a memo- 
randum concerning the Baltic States. In this I wrote: 

The maintenance of the independence of the Baltic countries was since the 
first day of their existence at the outcome of the last war one of the fundamental 
and declared aims of the Polish Republic * * *. 

* * * The Polish Government took cognizance with particular gratification 
of the notes which the United States Government addressed to the representatives 
in this country of the Baltic States in the course of the last year stating its deci- 
sion not to recognize the incorporation of these States into the Soviet Union * * *. 


And also: 


An independent Poland constituted, as it must again, a permanent and essen- 
tial guarantee for the free existence of the Baltic countries (as in the south 
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for that of the Danubian and Balkan Group.) Recent histery confirms this; 
when Poland succumbed to German invasion and her eastern territories were 
subsequently temporarily occupied by Soviet troops—the fate of the Baltic 
countries Was sealed. 

On March 24, Mr. Sumner Welles received General Sikorski and 
myself and made the following authoritative statement regarding 
American policy. 

Mr. Macurowicz. may I ask you, Mr. Sumner Welles was then 
Under Secretary of State / 

Mr. Mappen. What year? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. Cordell Hull was Secretary of 
State, and he was Under Secretary. 

Mr. Mappen. What year was this? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. 1942, March or April. It was 
the 24th of March. 

He made the following statement, translated from the Polish. I 
have it in Polish and I translated that from what I have. 

The American Government will, during the war, enter into no secret obligation 
with regard to postwar decisions. American policy is strictly defined in the 
Atlantic Charter. Decisions concerning relations between states, and in particu 
lar frontiers dividing them must await the end of the war. This decision does 
not preclude exchanges of view between states, members of the United Nations 
group in order to define accurately their claims and their views. 

The stand taken by the United States at that stage of the war pre- 
vailed over Soviet aggressiveness. To the satisfaction and astonish- 
ment of the British Government, Moscow chose not to antagonize 
Washington and consented to forego the territorial clauses she was 
demanding with such persistence and acrimony. Molotov flew to 
London, and on May 26, signed a treaty free from the blemish of con- 
doning aggression. As evidenced by the present condition of Poland 
this line of action was not maintained to the end. But as far as the 
Baltic States are concerned, the effect achieved through firmness had 
to this day not been entirely reversed: the Soviet grab of the three 
Baltic States has not been recognized either by Washington or London. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Ambassador, what in your opinion was the real 
reason why the Soviet Government broke off relations with the Polish 
Government in 1943 ¢ 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. The same no doubt why today no 
government in the view of the Communists will do for Indochina but 
that of Ho Chi Minh and those of Patet Lao and Khmer Isassar—if 
I have quoted these latest Soviet puppets correctly; the same which 
saused the Russian High Command to watch the destruction of War- 

saw and the slaughter of the city’s defenders by the Germans, at the 
time of the rising, without raising a finger. They had no desire to deal 
with a genuine Polish Government but only with puppets. This they 
achieved in 1945 at the Yalta Conference. The pretext for the breach 
in 1943, was, of course, offense at the Polish appeal to the International 
Red Cross at Geneva for an investigation of the Katyn massacre. 
Later when, efforts were made by the ‘Western Powers to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Polish Government and Moscow, the latter 
demanded as her price recognition by our Government of Russia’s loot 
of half of Poland’s territory. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ambassador, in your study of the so-called Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov Agreement, did it ever come to your attention that, 
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under that ugreement, Murmansk was used as the base for the sub- 
marines which sank approximately 90 percent of all our ships and 
materials in the Atlantic Ocean during the War? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Y es, of course, I know this: that 
it was not an ordinary pact of nonaggression but a very peculiar one. 
Even the part of that treaty that has been published is not of the 
usual type. You will notice that the formula used, does not say that 
should one partner become the victim of attack the other would remain 
neutral. Such is the usual form. But the Molotov-Ribbentrop agree- 
ment says: Should one partner be involved in a war the other would 
remain neutral. This is a different matter. When they signed the 
agreement, both sides well knew that Hitler was preparing to attack 
Poland. The Ribbentrop-Molotov nonaggression pact was really a 
compact between two scoundrels ready for mischief. 

Mr. FeraHan. More mutual assistance than nonaggression ¢ 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt1. Yes; it was more mutual assist- 
ance though it had the appearance of being a pure nonaggression pact. 

Mr. Kersten. I think we should make it part of the record at this 
point that we are glad to welcome additional members of the com- 
mittee who have just arrived: Mr. Patrick e Hillings, of California, 
and also I understand that Mr. Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut is 
here in the hotel and will be with us very shortly. 

I should like to say at this time that Mr. Thomas Dodd of Connecti- 
cut is now with us and we have all members of the committee now pres- 
ent, with the exception of Mr. Bentley of Michigan, whom we do not 
anticipate to be present because of injuries which I have previously 
referred to. We welcome additional members of the committee at 
this point. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Ambassador, your testimony has been very valu- 
able in revealing the methods used by the Kremlin in taking over 
Poland under its sphere. You have, as an official of the former Free 
Polish Government, had an active part in the negotiations and in the 
proceedings that eventually wound up with Poland becoming a Com- 
munistic captive nation. By reason of your experience, could you 
tell this committee your opinion regarding the tactics and the meth 
ods now being used by the Kremlin in regard to Asiatic countries as 
well as Guatemala in South America as to whether or not the Kremlin 
is operating on the same blueprint and the same pattern with these 
Asiatic countries and South American countries that they used 12 
vears ago with Poland and other European countries ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxr. My answer to this question is 
that Soviet tactics and Soviet intentions have always remained un- 
changed. They are extremely uniform in their pattern and they are 

carried out with great persistence. The methods do change accord- 
ing to cire umstances in the case of Pol: and, and to some extent in the 
case of the Asiatic countries. The Soviet directly and indirectly have 
military access to these countries. They supply immediate and direct 
means of war—airplanes, technicians, ammunition and even men. In 
America, this is more complicated and more difficult. Up to now they 
have been intent on supplying Gu: itemala with ammunition, and T 
um sorry to say that they have been using the harbor of Szcrecin/ 
Stettin on the Baltic, which is now Polish, and it is from here that 
they have been sending these supplies; so that captive Poland is 
being used by the rulers of the Kremlin in their aggressive plans 
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against the rest of the world. I am sorry to see that, but of course I 
can only say that real Poland has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, we are all convinced of that. 

Mr. Mappen. You testified regarding the attitude at present of the 
Kremlin toward Finland and the Scandinavian countries. Judging 
from your past experience with the Kremlin, their softening up moves 
toward Finland and the Scandinavian countries are nothing more 
than an opening procedure eventually, through nonaggression pacts 
and so-called protection, to take over Finland and the Scandinavian 
countries and place them under Communist tyranny—is that a fact? 


Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. Yes. Regarding Finland. which 
ic nearer the Soviet state, has partly succeeded in achieving its ends, 


at least militarily. It has disarmed Finland and has tried, after 1945, 
to impose on it an entirely Communist regime. The Finnish people 
have succeeded so far with great courage though also with great diffi 
culty to ward off such disaster. 

As to Scandinavia, Soviet ambitions were already during the war 
directed toward the harbor of Narvik in northern Norway. This | 
had the occasion of observing in 1942. The danger is, no doubt, al 
ways there. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Ambassador, your advice to Finland and tl 
Scandinavian countries and Guatemala and the South American cow 
tries and Asiatic countries is merely to read what happened to Poland 
and Lithuania and Estonia and other European countries twelve and 
thirteen years ago, before they were taken over by the Communists ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. Yes, I do. I think they can 
derive benefit from the study of these past events. 

Mr. Mappen. And as a matter of fact they are getting the sam 
treatment right now in the same pattern that Poland and these other 
countries received before they were taken over ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. The intentions are much the 
though the technique may differ. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Ambassador, has there ever been assembled 
by the Free Polish Governme nt a compil: ition of the official documents 
of relations between Poland and the Soviet Union duri ng the days that 
you have testified about ¢ 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. I am glad you have asked this 
question, which I have very much at heart. We had pre pared during 
the war years a very complete doc ‘iti ition on our relations wit! 
the Soviet Union of which only a very small part was published in 
1943. 

Mr. Kersten. When you say this, you had better 
Mr. Ambassador. 

(Ott the record.) 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You were referring, Mr. Ambassador, to a booklet 
entitled “Polish Soviet Relations—1918—43—Official Documents” 
which booklet was issued by the Polish Embassy in Washington but 
was authorized by the Government of the Republic of Poland—I am 
speaking of the Free Government of Poland, and not the one which 
has an Embassy in Washington—is that correct ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you intend to leave this document in the hands 
of the committee? 


saine 


identi fy that. 
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Ambassador Epwarp Raczynski. I do, yes—but I had in mind, of 
course, much more than this. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, I noticed that you also had in your hand 
some other documents. Will you explain to the committee what they 
are ¢ 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. Yes, I have three sets of docu- 
muents, all of them published under the authority of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in this country. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In exile? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. In exile. The first is two pam- 
phlets, one called Annexation of Eastern Poland by the U.S. S. R., 
published in 1943 by order of the Polish Government in London, of 
which I was then the responsible Minister for Foreign Affairs, or, 
rather, in charge, Minister of State, in charge of Foreign Affairs. 

The second is The Alleged Incorporation of the Polish Eastern 
Provinces in the Soviet Union Conditions and Circumstances, pub- 
lished in London, August-October, 1943, also an official document pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Polish Government in London. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Mr. Ambassador, these documents you have here, 
have never been officially published ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsk1. They have been issued in “Roneo” 
form, which I have, but not been printed. 

Mr. Macnrowicz, Are you prepared to leave with the committee 
these documents ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. This is what I had in mind. I 
think they would be a valuable addition to a full documentation on 
this subject. 

Mr. Kersten. On the record, I will say that the documents to which 
you refer, Mr. Machrowicz, which the witness is now apparently pre- 
pared to offer to the ¢ ommittee, appear to be very valuable documents 
and I think they should be marked as exhibits the same as the first 
exhibit was marked—‘London No. so-and-so”—with a view to incor- 
porn! ing into the printed record as much of these documents as would 
be valuable for our purposes, but the entire documents, I think, should 
be a part of our overall records for such use as they may have. They 
appear to be very important documents. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Macnurowicz. To identify them these documents which you are 
now presenting the chairman has sti ated will be received as exhibits. 
Are they the official and correct copies of all the exchanges of notes 
between Poland and Soviet Russia ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Those previously mentioned were 
memorandums on Soviet annexation in eastern Poland, but what I 
now have in my hand is what you said. 

Mr. Kersten. Therefore at this point mark each one with a num- 
ber and then refer to each one by the number. 

(Exhibits marked “No. 2,” Annexation of Eastern Poland by the 
U.S. S. R. and “No. 3,” Conditions and the Alleged Incorporation 
of the Polish Eastern Provinces in the Soviet Union Conditions and 
Circumstances, London, August-October 1943.) 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Polish-Soviet Relations from 
September 1939 to April 1943, collection of documents, London No. 4. 

Polish-Soviet Relations from April 1943 to September 1946, collec- 
tion of documents, London No. 5. 
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Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-43, official documents issued by the 
Polish Embassy in Washington, by the authority of the Government 
of the Republic of Poland, marked confidential, London, No. 6. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. I will ask that the exhibits which have been 
marked “London Nos. 2 to 6 inclusive be received in evidence for such 
use as the committee may later determine. 

The Kersten. They may beso received. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. Ambassador, I did not have an opportunity to hear 
vour full statement, which I regret, but I will read it later. I have 
heard enough through the questions of my colleagues to say that I 
am grateful to you for having appeared here. Since there are no re- 
porters present, you may be interested in knowing that I have the 
honor of having refused an award from the present Polish Govern- 
ment, and in refusing it I said that I thought they were not to be rec- 
ognized or treated as the governing authorities of that country. 

That seems to have been our great problem, trying to convince 
people in our own country and abroad as well of the nature of the sit- 
uation in Poland and wherever these people are. I really have no 
questions, and I would just conclude by saying that i think the witness 
has been very helpful. 

Mr. Hivurnes. Like my distinguished colleague from Connecticut, 
I have just arrived from New York and Washington and I did not 
have an opportunity to hear your earlier statement, which I will read 
later in the record. It is very fortunate that you have come before 
us. I am sure your testimony will be of great benefit to this com- 
mittee and to the Congress of the United States. 

The only question I would ask at this time is this. It may have 
been commented upon earlier and I am not asking you to repeat any- 
thing that you have answered already for one of my colleagues. You, 
of course, have seen the whole pattern of Soviet conquest at first 
hand. The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Madden, discussed the pat- 
tern which is apparent throughout the world and the pressure that is 
being applied against the free world in Geneva; the pattern that is 
apparent in South America, Central America, Indochina, Korea, on 
the borders of Hong Kong, and in Formosa. Can you give any advice 
to those of us who hold positions of responsibility in the governments 
of the free world as to what approach we can best make to the dilemma 
which faces us at the present time? In other words, can you see any 
more positive action that we should take to try to meet this challenge ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. It would be impertinence, of 
course, to give advice to statesmen now responsible for the govern- 
ment of the world, but I think the story told by the past is that firm- 
ness, courage, looking ahead, and not avoiding dangers, not allowing 
things to pass simply for greater convenience, is the safer course. _ 

Mr. Hirxres. In other words you say that any possible appease- 
ment of communism at this stage would be fatal ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Suicidal. 

Mr. Hines. Do you think there would be no possibility at the 
present time, based upon the deeds rather than on the words of the 
leaders of the Kremlin in recent months and years, to enter into any 
negotiations whereby we could trust whatever agreements or promises 
the Kremlin might make? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. I think that negotiations with the 
Kremlin are only possible if your strength and your position are such 

42972—54—-pt. 220 
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- at you can impose conditions which they will be forced to execute 

‘to fulfill. But if you put trust in their word and expect them to 
fulfill it for fulfillment’s sake you are certain to be disappointed. 

Mr. Fetcnan. Mr. Ambassador, both you and Ambassador Grzy- 
bowski mention the so-called nonaggression pact entered into by 
Molotov and Ribbentrop almost immediately preceding the outbreak 
of World War II. It is my understanding that there was discovered 
subsequently, and issued I think about 1948, a secret agreement be- 
tween these two men representing their respective Governments where- 
by they had mapped out an exact line of demarcation in Poland as 
to how it was to be parceled out—so much to Russia and so much to 
Germany. Is that not correct? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. Yes; I mentioned that in my 
statement. To my knowledge the secret agreement was published first 
in America, although it might have been known before, under the title 
“Nazi-Soviet Relations.” It was published by the State Department 
after the war when all the archives became available, and it contains 
2 secret agreements between the 2 countries. The first is a secret agree- 
ment attached to the official nonaggression pact between Molotov and 
Ribbentrop, and it concerns the line of division for the partition of 
Poland; the whole of the boundary is drawn for the entire country, 
showing which part goes to one partner and which to the other. That 
was settled at the time of the official nonaggression pact between the 
two countries on August 23, 1939. At that time they signed this secret 
protocol in which they allocated parts of Poland to each partner. 

Mr. Ferenan. Well, I just wanted to bring into the record the fact 
that while Molotov was making such great protestations of friendship 
toward the Polish representatives, at that very time he had already 
agreed to the partition of Poland. 

Mr. Dopp. Just for the record, I think I am right in saying that 
these secret agreements were made public in 1945. Ribbentrop testi- 
fied rather completely at the Nuremburg proceedings about these pro- 
ceedings. I remember because I was there at the time. 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxt. There was, as you know, a second 
secret agreement which was made by the two partners a month later. 
The Russians and the Germans, after a month, when they had already 
entered these territories and taken them, were not quit content with 
the agreement they had made before, and they signed another secret 
agreement at the end of September 1939, with a rearrangement of the 
frontiers. It is important mainly from the point of view of the north- 
ern part; certain parts allocated to Germany at first were taken by 
Russia, and vice versa. 

Mr. Dopp. I do not want to interrupt but I think it may be important 
to observe that Ribbentrop testified that part of that secret agreement 
included the allocation of authority or sovereignty over the Baltic 
States. 

Mr. Kersten. I think there are already in our records photostatic 
copies of the map, with Ribbentrop’s signature and Stalin’s signature. 

Just a question or two, Mr. Ambasador. You referred earlier to a 
time when the embryonic Polish Communist Government was com- 
mencing activity, and you mentioned the place where that was. 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Saratov. 

Mr. Kersten. Who were the members of that Polish Communist 
clique so far as you know ? 





| | 
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Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. It would be rather difficult for me 
to enumerate them all offhand. 

Mr. Kersten. In the present Polish Communist Government, con- 
sidering the present top leaders, what persons do you now recollect 
to have been members of the original clique / 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxkti. Above all, Bierut himself, the 
head. This man certainly took part in the Saratov meeting. I men- 
tioned before on December 1, 1941, because it is known as a fact that 
a few days later the same man, Bierut, was dropped by the Soviets 
at Warsaw at the beginning of the following January in order to pre- 
pare and organize his Communist cells for the future. 

Mr. Kersten. So far as you know, what was Bierut’s background 
prior to that time ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Bierut was a workman in the 
Dabrowa District and had been a Communist for a very long time. 
He was a trained Communist who had gone through special Russian 
training. 

Mr. Kersten. What do you know about Bierut’s training in Russia / 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsx1. I would not trust my memory, but 
| know of a pamphlet which was published here after the war which 
elves the characteristic s and all the known details about all of these 


men with dead accura *y. | ee only that Bierut was a man who 
had been very specially trained and who had expe rience in the party, 
becanse in 1944 my colleague elke who is now in Canada, saw some 


of these people : and heard about them, so I — firsthand information. 
Lle was cert: uinly a very we ‘1-trained Soviet : 

Mr. Kersten. Had he spent years in Runes f 

Ambassador Epwarp RaczyNskr. He certainly did spend a few years 

Russia before 1941. and after that date he spent 2 or 5 more years 
in Russia being fully tramed and prepared. 

Mr. KERSTI N. And clo you know ot the bac koround of others of the 
present Government who have had a similar type of training? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Yes, of Bierut’s original col 
leagues many have dropped on the roadside, many have been purged, 
either owing to incompetence or perhaps they were considered too 
independent minded, or other reasons which I did not know, such as 
a’ man called Gomulka who is still detained in Poland and who was 
one of the original ones. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He was the Vice Premier, was he not? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. He was the Vice Premier. An 
other of their colleagues, Rola Zymierski, who for a time was Com- 
mander in Chief of the Polish forces under the present regime, has not 
been purged but he has been removed. He lives in Warsaw and plays 
ho part. 

Mr. Macrrowrcz. What happened to Wanda Wasilewska ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynski. Wanda Wasilewska, who was one 
of the original crowd of the first meeting, decided to become a Soviet 
citizen. She was the wife of a Ukrainian who played a part in the 
Soviet Government Kornejezuk. She still plays an important part 
in Russia as a Russian. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you know anything about the present Polish Com- 
munist delegate in the U. N.? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. Yes, I know something. 
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Mr. Kersten. Who is the Polish representative, the Communist 
Polish representative in the U. N.? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsk1. Katz-Suchy. I know that he was 
a Soviet agent and that he had been a Soviet agent in the last years of 
the war here in London. When we, the Polish Government, were still 
recognized, Katz-Suchy, was preparing to take over under Soviet 
auspices. 

Mr. Kersten. Now in view of the character, background, and ac- 
tivities of these present Polish Communist leaders, do you think that 
the Polish people have any voice whatsoever in the U. N.?¢ 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskt. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Kersren. As a matter of truth and fact they purport to be 
represented today in the U. N. by their enemies; is that correct 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsx1. Exactly, and nobody in Poland 
has any doubts about it. 

Mr. Kersten. So the Polish people are voiceless in the U. N.? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsx1. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kersren. And so far as any Ambassador or counselor in the 
United States—the Polish people are also voiceless in the United 
States so far as diplomatic relations with them, the people, are con- 
cerned ; is that not true / 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsk1. That is absolutely true and known 
to the Polish people, at least, everybody in Poland knows it fully. 

Mr. Kersten. Does Bierut represent the Polish people in any way ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsxi. No. The Polish Communist 
Party in Poland was always extremely weak. In fact, it did not exist 
at all a few years before World War IT; that is before 1939, there was 
no Communist Party in Poland at all because it had been dissolved by 
order of Stalin himself. A few years before the war he thought that 
the Communists of Poland were no good and he ordered them to close 
their shop altogether. 

Mr. Kersten. So that the recognition of the Bierut government and 
the acceptance of Katz-Suchy and the United Nations actually 
formalizes a solemn lie and fraud; is that true ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsk1i. Yes, that is absolutely true. It is 
so true and obvious that, in Poland, the feeling that we are run by a 
clique is general. 

Mr. Kersten. One final question: On this proposition of coexist- 
ence with the Communist world—that is coexistent between the free 
world and the Communist world—what would such a coexistence, a 
so-called peaceful coexistence, mean to the people of Poland under 
the present boundary between the free and the safe world ? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynsx1. None of us Poles can accept the 
terms “peaceful coexistence” as long as our country and neighboring 
European countries, and many others too, are still under the commu- 
nist heel. There is no peaceful coexistence at the time when 100 mil- 
lion Europeans are driven as slaves. 

Mr. Kersten. Even though the Communists would be nice boys and 
be good from now on, if the free world were to accept an agreement 
based upon the peaceful coexistence, the boundary lines as they now 
exist, this would be the abandonment of the Polish people as well as 
the other captive people ; would it not? 

Ambassador Epwarp Raczynskr. It would, certainly, but as we see 
it, with all the experience behind us, we dismiss the idea that the 
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Soviet could be content with having destroyed our independence and 
would now behave with regard to the rest of the world. We think 
that our fate should be a warning to the rest of the world. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, Mr. Ambassador, you, like your colleague, have 
made a great contribution to our hearings and we are very grateful to 
you. Thank you. 

(Free translation from the French, by Ambassador Edward 
Raczynski of the Soviet aide memoire and General Sikorski’s reply :) 


MEMORANDUM ADDRESSED BY THE SoOvieT EMBASSY ACCREDITED TO THI 
POLISH GOVERNMENT 


[Translated from the original Frencl 


The interview granted by Mr. Raczynski in charge of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Poland, published by the Sunday Times, in their issue of January 11th 
of the current year, contains a few statements, the character of which does not 
conform with the interest of good relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Polish Republic. These statements contain views denying the positive role of 
the USSR in the solution of European problems which does not correspond 
with the spirit of the Agreement between the USSR and Poland which found its 
expression in the declaration of friendship and mutual assistance of the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR and the Government of the Republic of Poland. ‘ 

In particular, the Soviet Government notes that Mr. Raezynski, when speak- 
ing of the guarantee of the independence of certain states, including the Baltic 
States, after having mentioned the situation of these states in relation to the 
war of 1939, also spoke about the defect or the capitulation of these states, thus 
representing wrongly the real trend of events in the Baltic which culminated in 
the organization of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Lithuania, the Soviet So- 
cialist Republie of Latvia, the Soviet Socialist Republic of Esthonia and their 
voluntary accession to the Soviet Union. 

Speaking thereafter about the future Polish/Czech Confederation and defining 
this Confederation as the centre of attraction for other countries, Mr. Raczynski 
enumerated Lithuania amongst these countries, thus disregarding the fact that 
the Soviet Socialist Lithuanian Republic forms part of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government considers it to be necessary to declare, regarding the 
interview of Mr. Raczynski, that a number of statements in this interview must, 
of necessity, produce an unfavorable impression on public opinion in the USSR 
and cannot contribute to the development of friendly relations between the 
USSR and Poland. 


Confidential Copy 
Lonpon, 30th January, 1942. 


REPUBLIC OF POLAND, 
Prime Minister: 

In the reply to the memorandum of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, which I received on January 23rd, 1942 through Mr. Am- 
bassador Bogomolov, dealing with the interview given by Mr. Raezynski to The 
Sunday Times and published in the series of interviews of this journal with 
members of Allied Governments, I have the honour to give you my reply in the 
same spirit of frankness and sincerity which constitutes the base of my political 
line vis-a-vis the Union. 

When I signed the agreement of July 30th, 1941, and of December 4th, 1941, 
in which document Mr. President Stalin has, in my conviction, fully recognized 
the sovereignty and the equality of rights of the Polish State as of other States, 
I could not consider, and I did not consider that a friendly “coming together” 
as desirable as the one between Poland and the Soviet Union should consist in 
the abandonment by Poland of a part of her territory occupied by force by Soviet 
arms by agreement with the German Reich, in negation of many of our rights 
by means of unilateral resolutions taken by the Supreme Council of the USSR. 
Similarly, I could hardly imagine that a member of the Polish Cabinet could be 
denied the right to express freely his thoughts regarding problems which, if not 
directly at least indirectly in the case of Lithuania, concern the Polish State. My 
own opinion has never changed; I expressed it in particular in my speech of 31st 
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July, 1941 (that is, on the day following the conclusion of the main agreement) 
and also in Moscow on December 4th, 1941. As regards the frontiers of the 
Republic I have had the occasion to discuss the subject personally with Mr 
President Stalin and I say that this problem was envisaged under a different 
aspect and in a totally different spirit. 

Which then is this Poland for whom Polish soldiers should fight and the Polish 
people shed their blood in an implacable fight against the Third Reich, if the 
thesis set out by the People’s Commisar of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Molotov, in his 
note of January 6th, 1942 and repeated in Soviet communiques became a reality. 
Since my return from Russia, and a communication which was subsequently pre 
pared for the Poles on the results of this journey, subversive activity in Poland 
increased considerably. These twenty-two railway employees who fell ony a few 
days ago on January 10th last at Szezakowa shot by Nazi executioners with the 
cry, “Long live Poland”, would certainly not have made the sacrifice of their 
lives for a Poland placed under foreign influence and deprived of the fullness of 
her sovereign rights, as she would be if the “démarches”, such as the one made 
by the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on January 28rd, 
1942, were recognized by the Government of the Republic and became the rule 
in our mutual relations. 

As would seem to appear from the aide memoire which was handed to me on 
behalf of the Government of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, this 
Government may understand somewhat differently than we do the ideals in 
defence of which we are fighting and which have found their expression in the 
principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter. 

It is, in stating these principles and the sovereign rights of Poland, that I have 
the honour to declare to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics that, in the view of the Polish Government, Mr. Minister Raczynski in no 
Way contested the utility of a positive role of the USSR in the solution of 
European problems after this War. As for myself, being convinced of the 
necessity of initiating between Poland and the Soviet Union a policy of sincere 
and friendly understanding, I take the liberty to propose to suspend, at least for 
the moment, discussions which may risk weakening the energy indispensable to 
the Allies in their struggle against the common enemy. 

I wish to reiterate that if I am expressing myself with such frankness and 
sincerity it is because I am attaching the highest importance to a good under- 
standing between Poland and the Soviet Union. 

(Signed) SikKoRrsK!. 


Mr. McTieur. The next witness is the Reverend Monsignor Wlod 
zimierz Pieniacki. 


TESTIMONY OF REV. MSGR. WLODZIMIERZ PIENIACKI 


(The Reverend Monsignor Wlodzimierz Pieniacki was called, 
sworn, and an interpreter was sworn in at this point. ) 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. McTicur. The next witness is Mr. Edmund Chanski. 

Mr. Edmund Chanski was called and sworn. 

Mr. McTievr. Will youstate your name please in full. 


TESTIMONY OF EDMUND CHANSKI 


Mr. Epmunp Cuanski. My name is Edmund Chanski. I was born 
in 1923 in Poland about 2 miles from the Russian border. I was 
educated at the Jesuit College in Poland. Before the war my father 
died, and then I inherited the estate, which was about 800 hectares, 
and when the Russian-German-Polish war broke out I was at that time 
in the village where I lived. 

Mr. McTicur. You were about 18? 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanski. No, I was about 16 years old, it was in 1939. 

Mr. McTieur. How old were you at the time of the outbreak of 
the war ? 
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Mr. Epmunpb Cuanskt. | was about 16 years old. 

Mr. McTicur. At the time of the outbreak of war between Soviet 
Russia and Germany where were you living ¢ 

Mr. Epmunpb Cuansk1. At the time of the outbreak of the war I was 
living at Lwow and had a flat situated about 300 yards from one of 
the prisons of Lwow. It was a prison popularly called Lackiego. It 
was a prison where political offenses were investigated, prisoners from 
other prisons were brought there particularly for this purpose, and 
for this reason it had the reputation of a place of torture. It was very 
near the MK VD headquarters. 

Mr. McTicur. When the Russians were about to retreat from Lwow 
what were you able to see as far as the prisons were concerned in Lwow ? 

Mr. Epmunp Cranski. Well, 1 had to pass the prison every day 


and always I could see something which was going on. At the out 
break of the Russian-German war we had to keep a watch every night, 


a so-called. fire watch ordered by Russian authorities. On the night 
that the Germans came into Lwow I heard shouting coming from 
the direction of the prison. The pits were dug at nighttime in the 
prison yard and objects were carried in and the pits covered. That 
is the first thing. Then, of course, through the whole town the rumor 
spread that the prisoners had been evacuated, but all the prisons in 
L.wow were overcrowded to the extent that in the cells where 8 or 10 
used to sit there were packed 40 or 50. 

Mr. McTievr. Now is there also a Brygidki prison ? 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. Yes. Every prison was overcrowded to the 
possibility of the capacity. 

Mr. McTievur. What were you able to observe as far as Brygidki 
prison is concerned. 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. At that time I had a friend by the name of 
Zaufall in Brygidki prison, .and on the morning following the Ge1 
mans’ entrance into Lwow, Zaufall arrived at my flat in a most te 
rible state and gave me the following information: With the outbreak 
of the war between Soviet Russia and Germany their food had been 
stopped and immediate deportation of prisoners had commenced. 
Owing, however, to the rapid advance of the Germans the Bolsheviks 
were unable to deport all the prisoners, so they began to murder those 
who remained. 

The cell in which he had been kept was saved by the mere fact that 
it was situated in a remote wing of the building and the Bolsheviks 
had not enough time to reach it as they usually took the prisoners from 
their cells to the cellars for execution, in this case, one cell following 
the other. 

Mr. McTicgur. Now Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, you 
will probably recall that at our Chicago hearings on May 3 we took 
testimony from an anonymous witness who testified on the prison at 
Brigidki. The following question was asked of the witness by Mr. 
McTigue: 

So, out of the 10,000 people at Brigidki that there were in this prison all but 
92 were slaughtered. Is that right? 

The WITNEss. Yes. 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. I believe it is true. 

Mr. McTicvr. You have just testified to the first prison, what was 
the name of that again? 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. That was the Brigidki. 
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Mr. McTicvr. No,the prison before. 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. Named Lackiego. 

Mr. McTicur. Have you any idea how many people were slaugh- 
tered there ? 

Mr. Eomunp Cuanskt. May I describe it? I have been at Lackiego 
prison when the Germans entered Lwow and I have seen the yard 
with the open graves, the bodies of the people who had not been killed 
by shot but the peoples who have been tortured to death. The corpses 
were a terrifying sight. There were a few women corpses too, some 
of them were tied with barbed wire, others had their mouths gashed, 
their eyes gouged out and nails wedged in their heads. I alwa ays re- 
member the body of the priest with hands pierced after the way of 
the hands of the Saviour. 

Another body that will always remain before my eyes is a very 
stout man his feet and hands tied with barbed wire, a terrified expres- 
sion on his face and his feet twisted so that they were back to front. 

All the bodies were partly unclothed and without shoes. The man 
who I have described had only his shirt and trousers on and had had 
his body bent backward so that the back of his head almost touched 
his heels. 

There were many bodies in this state, the prison yard was full of 
them. In each grave there were about, I should think, 40 or 60 bodies. 
I have seen about five graves open in the yard only, but the building 
has been full of the dead bodies also. I cannot state the exact num- 
ber, because it is difficult. I have been so terrified at that moment that 
it was really difficult for me to say. I should think there was a few 
thousand bodies. 

Mr. McTicur. To sum up, you saw the murders that took place at 
three of the prisons ? 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskr. I have seen in two, and I have heard, be- 
cause at that time that was a subject everybody was everywhere dis- 
cussing, and I have heard that just the same happened at Zamarsty- 
now pr ison. 

Mr. McTiaur. But in any event you yourself saw the bodies out of 
or in these two prisons, Brigidki and Lackiogo. 

Mr. Epmunp Cnanskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you go to school in Lwow during the period of 
the first Soviet occupation ? 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. Yes, I have been in the secondary school 
in Lwow. 

Mr. McTieur. Was there a Jesuit secondary after 1939? 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. All the schools run by the Catholic con- 
vents or priests, or whatever it was, by the church, had been closed, 
and there remained only the state, the Government, schools open. 

Mr. McTieve. Can vou tell us something about your education un- 
der the Communists? What did they teach you? 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. First of all, the subjects such as religion 
had been cut out. Latin in the secondary school had been cut out as 
not necessary, the Russian language had been introduced to go into 
the place of Latin. There was a very big point given to the politic: al 
side of the teaching. Therefore, we had every day lectures on the 
Russian constitution, all the paragraphs. There were special teach- 
ers for this subject. Special teachers from Russia arrived and went 
into the school. 
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Mr. McTievr. They directed the educational activity ¢ 

Mr. Epmunp Cuansk1. The idea of education; the line upon which 
the future people ought to work. 

Mr. McTieve. While you were in Lwow did you witness any of the 
deportations / 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. In Lwow the first deportation, if I remem- 
ber properly, took place in February 1940, —< from Lwow itself at 
that time, I cannot state exactly the number, but it was something like 
30,000 people 1 in 1 night being deported. I have seen the people de- 
ported. I have seen the trains in which they have been deported; they 
were goods trains. Nobody was allowed to go into the station; they 
were not allowed to take any food and nobody was allowed to give 
them the food. I have seen the train and I have seen terrible things 
going on: first, whoever came nearby was included into the trans- 
ports right on the spot; second, people were not given food, were not 
given even water, and in the winter it was terr - ly, es cold, there 
was not any means of heating up the trains a all. The bodies of the 
dead people have been thrown out of the alee of the trains, that 
is the thing that was told me by the railwaymen. 

Mr. McTicur. When did you leave Poland? 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. I left in 1945. 

Mr. McTicvur. Did you have any trouble getting out of Poland ‘ 

Mr. Epmunp Cuanskt. Of course, I left Poland without asking 
permission from the present Polish Government. 

Mr. McTicue. You got out through wnderground means? And you 
came to London when ? 

Mr. Epmunp CuHanskr. I came to London in 1946, being for some 
time in Germany and then in Italy and joining the 2d Polish Corps. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. No questions. 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 

Mr. Hiturnes. No questions. 

Mr. McTicvur. That is all, thank you very much. 

(Mrs. Irena Born was called, sworn, and an interpreter was sworn 
at this point.) 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. IRENA BORN 


Mr. McTiaur. Mrs. Born, when did you join the Communist Party 
of Poland? 

Mrs. Irena Born. In 1922. 

Mr. McTieur. When did you go to Moscow ¢ 

Mrs. Irena Born. In 1932 

Mr. McTieur. And what did you do then? 

Mrs. IrENA Born. At first I was working in the publication depart- 
ment of the party, then in the publication department of the Soviet 
Communist Party, and then in the publication department of the 
Comintern. 

Mr. Macurowicz. By publication department you mean editorial 
department, is that right? I think she mentioned editorial. 

Mrs. Irena Born. I worked as translator and editor, literary edi- 
tor, of the party publications in Polish. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you, in 1931, also work for the Polish section of 
Radio Moscow ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes. 
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Mr. McTicve. Before proceeding any further with the questions, I 
understand that you have a very brief statement that you have prepared 
concerning the Communist infiltration of Poland, is that correct? Will 
you re sacl that statement for the committee, please ¢ 

Mr. Mapven. Before you proceed to read, please state for the Voice of 
America, the radio, and the reporter that this is an exact translation of 
the statement made by the witness, and mention her name. 

Mrs. Irena Born. In the period when I was in the ranks of the Com- 
munist Party of Poland and in my work in Moscow I had the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint myself with the Communist methods intended as 
their ultimate aim to subjugate other countries by the Soviet Union. 
So far as Poland is concerned the Comintern was a tool of Moscow 
policy, from the first moment it took the attitude that the Polish state: 
“Stands in the way to the progress of the revolution westwards” and for 
this reason must be annihilated. 

The party members commented upon it that obviously the bourgeois 
state is concerned. 

At the third congress of the Communist Party of Poland in 1925 
the representative of Comintern, Manuilski, formulated that in the 
following way: 
The central role of modern Poland consists in being a barrier preventing the 
penetration of Communist ideas to the West. For this reason now the whole 
international prolitariate must have the task of crushing the capitalist and 
bourgeois Poland and to transform her into a Soviet Poland. 

In the ranks of the Communist Party of Poland there was not the 
slightest doubt whatever that the transformation of the “bourgeois” 
Poland into a Soviet Poland would be carried out by the Red Army 
with a pronounced and strong assistance from the Polish Communists. 
The faithfulness to the Communist cause was tested by asking the 
question, “What will you do if the war between Poland and the Soviet 
Union breaks out? On which side will you stand?” The slightest 
hesitation when this question was answered disqualified altoge ‘ther the 
party member. 

In the Communist press it was constantly emphasized that— 

The nation which threw off the yoke of landlords and capitalists in its country 
has the right to carry on their bayonets the liberation of the working classes 
in other countries. The first attempt of this kind was the Bolshevik offensive 
against Poland in 1920. This attempt failed because of the patriotic attitude 
of the Polish working classes. The Komintern stated later that the cause of the 
defeat of the prolatariate revolution, which in summer 1920 was driving west- 
ward, was the nationalist attitude of Polish peasants. 

The patriotism of Polish working masses persuaded the Bolsheviks 
to change their tactics. The Communist Party of Poland, which so 
far was “openly acting against the independence of Poland, was from 
now onward to take on the disguise of patriotism, in order that they 

can get over to their side the Polish workers and peasants. From that 
moment the role of the Communist Party of Poland was also divided. 
On the one side the secret cooperation with the Soviet Union and a 
complete subordination to the orders from Moscow; on the other, out- 
side activities in the capacity of the spokesman of national interest 
and independence of Poland. 

If in my deposition I remind of these old stories of the Communist 
Party of Poland and of the Comintern, I do it because, in my opinion, 
they give the key to the understanding of the Soviet policy toward 
Poland later on, as well as of the methods of subjugation. 
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The Union of Polish Patriots, the Home National Council, the 
Lublin Committee of National Liberation, the Government of National 
Unity, and so forth, were nothing else but the continuation of the 
same hypocritical Bolshevik tactics intended to mislead both the com 
munity in the country and abroad. 

When I refer to the long-range plans of the Soviet Union intended 
to subjugate Poland I would like yet to refer to two facts: first, to the 
resolution passed by the Fifth Congress of the Communist Party of 
Poland in August 1930 which stated, without beating about the bush, 
that Poland “should be integrated into the system of Socialist Soviet 
Republics.” Second, to the article of Stefan Zbikowski, Polish Com 
munist and general of the Red army, revealing the plans of the Soviet 
general staff. 

So far as the above-mentioned resolution of the fifth congress is 
concerned it is understandable that it could not have been formulated 
that way without an open order from Moscow. The central committee 
of the Communist Party of Poland would have never dared to act so 
openly. 

At the same time, when this resolution was passed—about the same 
time—the article of Zbikowski was published in 1931 in the illegal 
Communist paper which was called The Soldier of the Revolution. 
This publication belonged to the most secret and was intended exclu 
sively for the military experts. 

Speaking of the strategic task of the Red army the Soviet general, 
Zbikowski, wrote: 

Insufficient development, industrial and technical, of countries neighboring 
from the west might be advantageous for the offensive of the Red army, and for 
smashing one by one of the armies of possible enemies. Such an offensive the 
Red army can launch in the direction of Finland, Estonia, and Latvia, as well as 
in the direction of Bessarabia and Czerniowce, reaching without any difficulty 
the Carpathian line, and thus shortening considerably its front. For the of 
fensive in the direction of Poland speaks the friendly attitude toward the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics and the Red army of the population in 
the Ukraine and Western Byelorussia. <A victorious offensive against Poland 
brings the Red army closer to the revolutionary workers and peasants in Germany 
and threatens the existence of capitalist Europe. 

Zbikowski’s indiscretions called forth among the Communists an 
unheard of scandal, and on the orders of Moscow the issue of The Sol- 
dier of the Revolution with this article was removed from the circu- 
lation. In spite of this the Communist Party of Poland has subordi- 
nated itself entirely to Moscow. About the middle of 1938 it was liqui- 
dated by the komintern. Why did it happen? In the opinion of 
those few Communists who were not arrested by the NKVD or got 
away later from the Soviet prisons and forced labor camps, the liqui- 
dation of the Communist Party of Poland resulted from the plan of 
dividing Poland between the Soviet Union and Hitler. In these cir- 
cumstances the existence of the Communist Party of Poland would be 
for Moscow very embarrassing, yet after the surprise prepared for the 
Soviet Union by Hitler the position changed again and the necessity 
arose of creating new Communist nuclei which could become the be- 
ginning of a Soviet authority in Poland. Such nuclei were the Polish 
Workers Party, set up in the country in Poland in 1942; as well as the 
Union of Polish Patriots, organized in Moscow in the spring of 19435, 
especially the latter, which was under direct Soviet control, was 
playing an important part in the period of setting up Communist 
authority in Poland. 
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The first propaganda center cell of the Soviet Union for Poland was 
the Polish section of the Moscow radio, formed in 1941. On the 23d 
June, that is to say the day after Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, I 
was called to the Moscow radio. I worked at the time in the so-called 
department of publication for Comintern publications. When I ar- 
rived at the broadcasting station I found already there a few col- 
leagues of mine from the publication department. It turned out that 
we were to set up the Polish section radio, which would broadcast for 
Poland with the same extreme haste, Czechoslovak and other sections 
were set up. 

The chief of the Slav section of the foreign department of the Mos- 
cow radio was for a certain time Slanski. All the broadcasts had to 
be translated into Russian and confirmed by the Soviet censorship. 
The orders as to the contents of the broadcasts were received from 
the Russian directors. The propaganda line was well known to us 
from the experience in the Communist Party of Poland: appealing 
to the national sentiments of the Polish popul: ition in order to drive 
them into activity advantageous to the Soviet Union. From the first 
moment the Polish section of the Moscow radio appealed to the Poles, 
for armed resistance to the German occupiers, taking no notice what- 
ever of the possibilities of the country. I remember an awful up- 
roar which broke out during a conversation between the chief editor 
of the Polish section of the Moscow radio, whose name was Regina 
Kaplan, and the Polish Socialist; Szeyrek. Regina Kaplan was sent 
at one time as Soviet agent to Poland, and she figured in a well-known 
Communist trial in Kobryn; for that reason her cover name was 
Kobrynska. She learned Polish only in a Polish prison. During the 
hostilities of 1939 she regained freedom and helped in setting up 
Soviet authorities in Bialystok. After the outbreak of the German- 
Soviet war she was appointed the chief of the Polish section of the 
Moscow radio. 

The first temporary chief until this function was taken over by 
Kaplan was an old member of the Communist Party of Poland, T. 
Daniszewski. 

Following party orders, Kaplan began to act as a great Polish pa- 
triot. She asked Szezyrek to come to see her and began to explain 
to him that the duty of every Polish patriot is to appeal to the Poles 
to rise. Szezyrek, who has just left a Soviet prison, flew into a rage, 
began to bang the table with his fists and shouted, I quote, “What you 
are doing here is a crime; the Polish ration has bled enough ; who 
gave you the right to speak to it that way ?”, the quotation ends. 

I remember a similar scene with the Polish revolutionary poet, 
Wladyslaw Broniewski. Broniewski was to read his poems before 
the microphone and Kaplan tried to persuade him that he should, 
before, change the poems in a more patriotic spirit; among other 
things, that he should remove the term “socialism” used in one of the 
poems. Broniewski became angry and replied, I quote: 

I was kept in Soviet prisons for 2 years because my poems, my verses, were 


too patriotic, and now I am ordered to change them because they are allegedly 
too little patriotic. 


The quotation ends. The request to remove the term “socialism” was 
very characteristic for the Communist camouflage. Later, in the pe- 
riod of the Union of Polish Patriots, of Berling’s army and the Lub- 
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lin Committee, not only the term “communism” but even old refer- 
ences to “socialism” were equally carefully avoided in the Polish sec- 
tion of the Moscow radio. 

I worked in the Polish section of the Moscow radio until the evacu- 
ation of Moscow, that is to say until October or November of 1941, 
if my memory serves me ar ight. During this time, many outstanding 
Polish Communists worked in our section in the ¢ apacity of editors 
and authors. Among others, the re was Julius Burgin, in the capac- 
ity of editor, and later the regime’s ambassador to Red China. Nom- 
inally at the head of the Polish section was an old Bolshevik, Felix 
Kon. Yet, because of his old age and poor health, he used to come to 
the editorial offices very seldom and the real chief, as I mentioned 
before, was Regina Kapl: in. For a certain time—but again I do not 
remember exactly when it was—the chief of the Polish section was 
Hilary Mine. This proves that this posit ion was considered to be most 
important. 

I did not manage to write more, but I am willing to testify on Ber- 
ling’s army and the Union of Polish Editors. 

Mr. McTievre. Were you a member of General Berling’s army ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. At that time I was detailed to ¢ ivil authorities 
in Lublin, though I was not taking part in the actual fighting. 

Mr. McTicur. What kind of an army was the Berling army? 

Mrs. Irena Born. The Berling’s army was formed by the Soviet 
authorities with a political purpose. It was said very ¢ learly that this 
army had some definite political task and for this reason efforts should 
be made that the army should not suffer too many casualties. 

Mr. McTicur. In other words, this was more of a political army 
than a fighting army. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. What you say is correct. The army, until 
entered Lublin, took part in only one battle, which was the battle at 
Lenino. This had a political purpose too. An army which did not 
fight at all could not enter Poland and compete successfully with the 
Polish Home Army or the Polish forces fighting with the Allies on 
the western front. 

Mr. McTicur. Do you have any idea why the Soviet Government 
permitted General Anders and his Polish Army to leave the Soviet 
Union ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. The Soviet authorities let General Anders’ army 
leave Russia because they did not want this army to enter Poland, 
because then the Communist authorities could not be set up. First 
they attempted to destroy General Anders’ army by asking the gen- 
eral to take part in the fighting in Russia, which would have meant 
the annihilation of the army, for two reasons. At that time this ar my 
consisted of soldiers entirely exhausted from their previous experi- 
ences, and the army was not sufficiently armed. To use it in those cir- 
cumstances meant its annihilation. 

When General Anders refused to take part in the fighting, the Soviet 
authorities stopped the supplies which they had previously promised, 
with the result that the Polish army under General Anders’ command 
suffered hunger. 

What I said before I heard in Russia at that time. I was not tak- 


ing a direct part in the negotiations or conversations to which I have 
referred. 
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When this conflict arose, the Soviet authorities agreed that the 
army should leave. Stalin allegedly said “Let them go to the devil, we 
do not want them here.” He did not wish to keep this army in Russia 
as a fighting unit for the reasons I gave earlier, namely that it would 
then enter Poland, and he did not want to have the army to feed with 
all the other difficulties on his hands. 

Mr. McTievr. When and why, Mrs. Born, did you cease to be a 
member of the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Formally I ceased to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party of Poland in 1938 when this party was disbanded. 1] 
did not join the Communist Party of the Soviet Union because at that 
time members of other Communist parties were not accepted by it. 

For myself, I ceased to be a member of the Communist Party after 
1 year in Moscow, when I came to the conclusion that communism does 
not bring social justice. 

I would like to say that I made a full statement regarding the rea 
sons for my break with the Communist Party through Radio Free 
Europe. I would add that even when I doubted whether the Com 
munist ideals could bring social justice there remained the last thread 
which linked me to the Communist Party; this was my conviction 
that the Soviet Union was the only power which could resist fascism. 
This last thread broke at the time of the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact. 

Mr. McTievr. When did you return to Poland from Moscow ¢ 

Mrs. Irena Born. I returned to Poland from Moscow in 1944 when 
Berling’s army entered Lublin. 

Mr. McTicur. What were your assignments in 1944 in Poland? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Together with other officers from Berling’s army, 
I was detailed to set up civilian authorities in Lublin, and I was ap 
pointed chief of the propaganda and information department in the 
district of Lublin. 

Mr. McTrevr. Do you mean that you were appointed chief of the 
State Office of Information and P ropaganda at Lublin? 

Mrs. Irena Born. No, just the district of Lublin, because the Minis- 
ter of Information and Propaganda was first a man called Jedrychow- 
ski and later Matuszewski. 

Mr. McTieve. When did you and how did you openly break with the 
Communists ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. I broke my connection with communism in 1949 
in Stockholm. I was sent to Stockholm in the autumn of 1945. I 
would like to say that I and many of my colleagues from Berling’s 
army who were at that time already disappointed with communism 
still believed that Poland would not be sovietized. I wish to stress 
that already at that time, after my stay in Moscow, I was entirely 
disappointed with communism, and if T and others at that time had 
still some hopes for Poland it was not because we had any illusions 
as to the intentions of the Soviet Union concerning Poland but because 
we believed that the West would not permit the communization of 
Poland. 

I would like to add that in the first period of the Communist rule in 
Poland efforts were made by the Communists to camouflage this. As I 
mentioned before, not only the word “communism” but even “social- 
ism” was avoided. And the coalition government, the government of 
national unity, contributed to this confusion. Only after the falsified 
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elections of 1947 did it become clear to everyone what were the Com- 
munist intentions. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did I understand you to say that the so-called 
coalition government was also part of the camouflage ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McTicur. Where were you working and on what job were you 
working when you sought asylum from the Communist regime ¢ 

Mrs. Irexa Born. As | mentioned before, in 1947 when I was in 
Stockholm I was already completely disappointed with communism. 
I was in Stockholm in the capacity of cultural attaché. As that time I 
received a transfer to Yugoslavia, to carry out the function of press 
attaché there. 

Mr. McTievur. At the Polish Embassy in Yugoslavia ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. At that time Yugoslavia was still in the Soviet 
camp. 

I was determined already in 1947 to break with the regime, and I 
asked for the release from my function. My husband was at that time 
attached to the Embassy as a trade expert, and we tried to postpone 
our departure from Stockholm because we still hoped that we might 
be transferred to London where we could ask for asylum because in 
England there was a family of my husband’s. 

Postponing our decision became impossible in 1949, and then my 
husband left the Embassy and went to work in a factory; and I myself 
began journalistic work to try to help in exposing what Communist 
rule in Poland means. 

Mr. McTicur. Was that after you walked out of the job in Stock- 
holm? Did you not seek asylum while you were in Stockholm 

Mrs. IrENA Born. Yes; we asked for asylum in Stockholm in 1949, 
and we received it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You have been in the Communist Party since 1922 
to some time in the forties, is that correct ¢ 

Mrs. Irena Born. I was in the Communist Party from 1922 until 
1938. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That makes 16 years. From your experience in 
the Communist Party in Poland, would you say there is any question in 
your mind that the orders to the Communist Party in Poland came 
from Moscow ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. I have no doubts about it, and had not any be- 
fore, that the orders came from Moscow; and also the means for party 
activities are coming from Moscow. That is known to every member 
of the Communist Party. 

I would like for instance to say how the money for the Polish Com- 
munist Party was given by the Soviet Embassy in Warsaw before 
the war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You are speaking of the time when Poland was 
still under the non-Communist government, was that correct? Be- 
fore the war? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes. The link between the Soviet Embassy in 
Warsaw and the Polish Communist Party before the war was a doctor. 
He was not a party member and was not even suspected of being a sym- 
pathizer of the party. He was, however, the doctor of the E Smbassy 
staff, and whenever he went to the Embassy to assist the officials he was 
taking from the Embassy a full case of money which he then trans- 
ferred to our Polish Communists. I know it because I heard it from 
the men who took this money from the doctor. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Now one question I want to ask: You received a 
training from the Communists in Moscow. Is there any question in 
your mind about the fact that the Communist Party, wherever it is, 
whether in E ngland, the United States or any other country receives 
its orders direct from Moscow. 

Mrs. Irena Born. I have no doubt whatsoever that the orders to all 
Communist Parties come from Moscow. I know also that any sign of 
independence toward Moscow, toward the orders from Moscow, result 
in either liquidation by the N KVD or removal from the official position 
in the party. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now you have also testified that before a person 
could become a member of the Communist Party he was asked a ques- 
tion whether, in the case of war between the Soviets and Poland, 
whether he would take the side of Soviet Russia, and any hesitation on 
his part would debar him from membership. Would you say that from 
your experience and from what you have learned in the Communist 
Party that that same is also true about the Communists in any other 
country excepting Poland? 

Mrs. Irena Born. It is obvious that this question is asked because 
every Communist is trained in the belief that the fatherland of the in- 
ternational proletariat is in Moscow and if his fatherland is threatened 
it is his duty to help it. 

Mr. Macurowricz. You have testified that in Poland the Communist 
Party at various times whenever it suited their convenience took upon 
itself various, often patriotic names. I wonder from your experience 
in the party if it is true to say that the same fact is true in all other 
countries. 

Mrs. Irena Born. Each Communist Party has a number of organi- 
zations attached to it. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. That would be front organizations—I think she 
referred to them—that are concealed under various names ¢ 

Mrs. IrENA Born. Yes, they could be called front organizations—it 
is not exactly that. It means that they have a close. link, but only 
secretly, and for the public they are independent and serve purposes 
which nobody would associate with the Communist Party. Most of 
the members of these front organizations attached secretly to the Com- 
munist Party are not aware of this fact. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think you can tell the witness that we have the 
same situation in the United States—that a lot of well-thinking Amer- 
ican citizens belong to some of these organizations without knowing 
or realizing that the orders for these organiaztions come from Moscow. 

Mrs. Irexa Born. I would like to add that the tactics of national or 
people’s fronts, which is now being tried, has been applied by the Com- 
munist Party already before the war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask you a question—where were you during 
the Warsaw uprising? 

Mrs. Irena Born. I was in Lublin, but we knew, however, all about 
the Warsaw uprising. 

Mr. Macurowticz. Lublin was at that time the seat of the so-called 
Polish Government, which was actually a puppet Government, was it 
not ? 

Mr. Irene Born. Yes. 

Mr. Macnurowrcz. In your testimony you mentioned the fact that 


the Communists urged the Poles to take armed resistance against the 
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Nazis without regard to the capabilities of the nation and in view of 
the overwhelming odds. Was this also true during the Warsaw revolt ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, at that time the Moscow radio appealed most 
to the Poles to rise in arms. There was a broadcasting station called 
Kosciusko. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. You are aware of the fact, are you not, that the 
Warsaw revolt failed and that it failed because the Soviets refused to 
grant assistance to the Polish partisans? Is that correct? 

Mrs. Irena Born. In my opinion this is a fact beyond any shadow of 
a doubt. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that at the same time, while the Soviet radio 
was urging the Poles to armed resistance it refused to give them any 
aid in the revolt ; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Is it true, also, that subsequent to the revolt the 
Soviet authorities claimed that the revolt was ill-timed and that it 
never should have been started ¢ 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that is just one more instance of Soviet 
duplicity, is it not ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 


Mr. Kersten. I would like to ask just one question. Did you meet 
Bierut when you were in Moscow, or at any time / 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, in Moscow. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you see him or have contact with him on a number 


of occasions. 

Mrs. Irena Born. I used to meet him and also in Lublin later. 

Mr. Kersten. When was the first time you met Bierut as you re- 
member ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. I could not say exactly; it was either in 1933 or 
1934. 

Mr. Kersten. And the last time you saw Bierut was about when ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. The last time I saw Bierut was in Lublin in 
1944. 

Mr. Kersten. So that was over a period of about 11 years; is that 
right? 

Mrs. IrENA Born. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. It is true, is it not, that he was a long-time trained 
Communist ? 

Mrs. IreNA Born. Yes, I would like to add that at the time when I 
saw him in Lublin, Bierut was considered a nonparty man. I would 
like to add that at that time Bierut in official statements in the press 
was presented as a nonparty man, which is another example of Soviet 
duplicity. 

Mr. Kersten. But he actually at that time was a party man under 
discipline to Moscow; is that correct ? 

Mrs. IrENA Born. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. You presently are living in Stockholm ? 

Mrs. IrenA Born. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have just one other question. I believe you 
also testified that the so-called coalition government in Warsaw was 
part of the entire Communist conspiracy to occupy Poland; is that 
correct ? 


42972—54—pt. 221 
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Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You are aware of the fact that the coalition gov- 
ernment was made possible only through pressure brought upon cer- 
tain Poles by the United States Government and the British Govern- 
ment? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, lam aware of it. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. And had it not been for the pressure put upon 
it by the British Government and the United States Government to 
compel the Poles to accept that coalition government, and had it not 
been for the acceptance by these few Poles or their part in the so-called 
coalition government, communism would probably not have gone as 
far as it has in Poland today, is that right? 

Mrs. Irena Born. I understand that the answer is that if the West 
would help Poland it would have been otherwise. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. In other words, as I understand the question, if 
the West would have supported these Poles who went to Poland to take 
part in the coalition government by the aid which it had promised and 
had refused to give, then it would have been all right to enter the 
coalition government; is that what you mean ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. It is difficult for me to answer this question, but 
T can say for certain that if this help which was promised by the United 
States and British Governments were fulfilled the task for the Com- 
munists would be much more difficult. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Am I correct in assuming that your belief as one 
who has had experience in the Communist Party is that the attempts of 
the Western powers to enter into any agreement with Communists as 
to a coalition government, whether in China or in Indochina or any- 
where else in the world are bound to meet with the same results as they 
had in Poland? 

Mrs. Irena Born. Yes, that is my view. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FetcHan. Were you in Poland during the so-called election pur- 
suant to the Yalta agreement ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. No, I have not been there. 

Mr. FetcHan. She was not there during the election ? 

Mrs. Irena Born. No, at that time I was in Stockholm. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much, Mrs. Born. 

Mr. Kersren, You have been sworn, and since that time have you 
read over the statement that you have in your hands? 


TESTIMONY OF REV. MSGR. WLODZIMIERZ PIENIACKI—Resumed 


Megr. Wwopzimrerz Prenrackt, I have read that statement, and I 
declare that it is completely correct and exact. 

Mr. Kersten. And you wish to make that statement a part of our 
records during the hearings? 

Msgr. Wiopztmierz Prentackt. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

The mass deportations of the Polish population from the whole area of Bol 
shevik occupation started in Lwow on February 19, 1940. The frost reached 
—30° C. In Lwow alone 100 women gave birth at the railway station. A part 
of them only were taken to hospital. Horrible things took place. Judging by 
them it was easy to imagine what happened in the provinces where people were 
marched to the station sometimes as far as about 20 km. and had no medical 
help whatever. 
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I was arrested 2 months later, on April 17, 1940. I was taken by car to the 
prison in Zamarstynow in Lwow and placed in a transit cell. I recited my 
breviary and had some sleep on a bench before the searchitig; that was extremely 
thorough—every pleat of the clothes and of the body examined. Late in the 
night I went for the first interrogation at which 1 was confronted with the 
Reverend Canon Adam Bogdanowicz. 

From the few words he said I could judge that he had been severely tortured. 
When he had been taken away I was slapped on the face for the first time in 
connection with questions concerning my personal data. I was then taken to a 
small cell with 14 inmates, and transferred to a much larger one which was so 
overfilled that I managed with difficulty to squat near the entrance. In the 
morning I found some friends among the inmates, a. o. Jan Szeptycki; his parents 
and a Jesuit priest staying with them had been shot in their own garden. 

On the 23d of April at noon I was called for my first serious interrogation 
Those present were the officer with a red star on the breast who had arrested 
me, the interpreter and two other men. I was asked whether I was a member 
of the Z. W. Z. (Armed Struggle Union), and where is the secret shortwave 
wireless; upon my answer that I knew nothing I was thrown down and four 
men beat me systematically with rubber clubs. My body was squeezed between 
a chair’s legs, the sitting man pressed his feet on my stomach, the others beat 
me on the thighs, shoulders, breast, and heels. In the intervals the same que 
tion was repeated again and again. They also used a heavy cross found in my 
house to give me blows on the head and face. After some time I concocted a 
story about the possibility of finding something at a distant place. Thereupon 
the beating was stopped and they decided to take me there. I then became aware 
of the dangerous consequences of my tale. On being taken downstairs I fainted : 
a nurse poured some green drink into my mouth. I then braced myself and said 
my previous deposition was not true. When the star-decorated officer came and 
was told about it they took me on his orders back to the interrogation room and 
beat me so much that I fainted more and more often. I was brought to con 
sciousness and beaten again. When I was taken back to the cell the inmates 
took care of me with solicitude, as they did before of Jastrzeb, a craftsman 
from Persenowka. After violent vomiting I regained consciousness. A week 
later, on May 2, I was called for another interrogation. Those present were: 
an NKVD major in uniform whom I had not seen before, the same interpreter 
and two other men. The major stood near the stove and did not say a word 
The others took my shoes off and beat me with clubs on the heels, occasionally 
striking me on the head with their hands. The officer with the red star appeared 
later. This time I was not given water in the intervals, and no questions were 
asked. After a prolonged beating I was taken to another room. There I was 
confronted with Mr. L. Bobowski, the young man who fled from my flat when I 
was being arrested. Then a regular interrogation began; the examining judge 
asked questions fairly calmly; they were translated by the interpreter who had 
been present at the torturing. The preliminary beating was intended to facilitate 
the obtaining of depositions through fear. Now on the judge’s orders ham sand- 
wiches, cakes, and tea were offered me. I refused to eat, saying with energy “I 
am not a dog one may alternatively beat and soothe with food.” 

The interrogations continued all May and part of June. It was clear for 
me from the first that they knew the organization existed, and had links abroad: 
they had the chief’s name, and were now trying to get information on the man- 
agement, the members names, how far it was developed in the country and how 
did the cells contact. I then decided I should speak of the organization, but not 
of its local apparatus and should keep the members’ names secret. I worked out 
a plan accordingly and I stuck toit. At first I denied being a member of Colonel 
Zebrowski’s group of the Z. W. Z. This was made easier by Reverend Bogdano- 
wicz’s statement during our confrontation: “He sympathized with the organiza- 
tion but was not a member.” Later on I was confronted with the second, i. e., 
of Colonel Zebrowski. He entered the room trembling and completely broken 
Asked whether he knew me he said “Yes,” and to another question he gave my 
position in the organization. I denied in his presence the truth of his informa- 
tion but he supported it. When he was led away, I said the following words 
which proved very helpful in defending my attitude in the further course of 
the interrogation: “Well, it’s obvious from his looks that you brought him by 
means of torture to say whatever you wish him to.” 

On June 12, 1940, I was deported from Lwow, from the central railway station 
where I was taken directly. In a new prison I had scarcely had time to lie down 
on that “bed” when I was called for interrogation. And here was another sur- 
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prise: I saw a fine-wooden staircase and walked up to a very high storey with 
wide well-lighted corridors leading to a fine study. I was introduced—a young 
dark-haired man sat at a desk; he asked politely about my health, my fatigue, 
and what language I could speak. Upon my question where I was he said it was 
Moscow, and I was in the Lubianka prison created by Dzierzynski. When I 
expressed my satisfaction that I could boast in the future of having been in the 
famous Lubianka Prison, he laughed, adding it was not so sure I would get out 
of the place and be able to talk. This judge’s name was Mazur. Then another 
young man came in, the head of this branch, named Zukow. The conversation 
was general and quiet. We all had sandwiches and tea. Toward the end 
Zukow asked me by what methods could the Soviets enter into connections with 
the church. I answered at once I was too insignificant to know the answer. 
Still both men insisted I should ponder over this question and answer it at our 
next meeting. 

A few days later when brought for interrogation I found three examining 
judges: Zukow, Mazur, and a third man. They asked whether I had thought 
the question over and how could the Soviets obtain contact with the church. 
I answered it would be best to seek an understanding with the Vatican through 
the American or the British Embassy. At that all three men started to abuse 
me, and Mazur explained they did not mean the whole Catholic Church—they 
simply wanted me to make an understanding with them and to inform them on 
the goings-on of the church in Lwow. I would leave for Lwow on the same night 
with him (Mazur) and return to my parish so as to give him all the information. 
To this I answered literally: “When you say that I, a Catholic priest, am 
stupid—TI could not care less. But I do not want you to have grounds for saying 
I am a swine.” I was then asked pointblank whether I agree to go on that same 
day to my parish in Lwow and inform them on everything. I answered “No.” 
The third judge tried to persuade me with much abuse and scolding that I was 
an idiot, that the “Polish no” river has changed her course and one should com- 
ply to it, ete. But my only answer was “No.” 

From the 2d of July to the 19th of October, I had no interrogations. On 
that day at noon I was called and a protocol was submitted to me for signing. 
It said I had been sent by the Archbishop Twardowski to the Metropolite 
Szeptycki in the matter of a Polish-Ukrainian understanding to fight the Bol- 
sheviks. I first denied having ever been at Szeptycki’s but when they quoted 
the name of my fellow in this delegation, the Reverend Matus, and other details 


I had to admit it was true; still I kept denying I had been sent by the Arch- 


bishop and still less that it was for a political matter. The protocol being untrue, 
I could not sign it. Their answer was: They well know it was untrue, never- 
theless I would sign it. They pressed on me in various ways, they called me in 
to shout at me, to threaten and abuse me, but they did not beat me. It lasted till 
the end of October. I never signed this protocol. 

On the 11th of November 1940, after very severe interrogations I was taken to 
the Lefortov Prison in Moscow. My inquest was finished on the 8th of May 1941. 
I was examined by a doctor, we inferred from it there would soon be a sentence. 

They finished this new protocol and I signed it as the facts were true. In the 
night I was called to Judge Doneow. On entering I saw a lady and I said nerv- 
ously straightaway: “I don’t know this lady.” I really did not, and I feared it 
was some trick. She said she knew me as my parishioner only and I had never 
seen her. But now my appearance was so dreadful she would not have recog- 
nized me. “Who are you?’ “I am forbidden to disclose my name.” She was led 
out soon. This lady was Mrs. Wyslouch, a heroine deserving of the highest 
awards. She had been the chief courier between Warsaw and Lwow; all the 
organization’s secrets were known to her; in spite of being terribly beaten and 
tortured in prison she did not breathe a word. 

About 4 o’clock two soldiers dragged me by the arms to another cell in the 
most brutal manner. There I waited under strong escort and was then led into 
the court chamber where the military tribunal was sitting composed of three 
judges, a prosecutor, a defending counsel, and a few soldiers with guns who stood 
behind me. The usual questions: “Your name?”’, “Have you read the accusa- 
tion?’—“I have’’—‘Do you plead guilty?’—‘“I could plead guilty before God 
and Poland only, but I have no guilt towards them.”’—‘What can you say to 
vindicate yourself?’—‘“Nothing, as I have nothing to vindicate myself from.” 
At that I was seized by the arms and taken away while the tribunal retired for 
consultation, After a time I was brought back and then the tribunal returned. 








ki 
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The chairman stood up and read the verdict which said I was sentenced to capi- 
tal punishment through shooting without the right to appeal for a revision but 
with the right to ask for mercy. I said in Russian “Thank you.” When asked 
what I was thanking for, I said I thanked for the privilege of joining the ranks 
of those dying for the Polish cause, of whom there were many in this prison 
too: Reverend Budkiewicz, the brothers Lutoslawski. I was dragged out once 
more. 

Led along corridors into a deep underground, I had a shock seeing men who 
were carrying a corpse on a stretcher. Locked in for a short time in a box, I 
was then transferred to the so-called death cell. The inmates were four Mongols 
from Inner Mongolia and a young advocate from Lwow of Ruthenian origin; 
1 cannot recollect his name though I knew well his father, a judge for juvenile 
delinquents. On seeing my cassock he at once asked for confession. When the 
guards came and ordered me to write an application for mercy, I refused. But 
the advocate persuaded me to write, so I dictated the following text which he 
wrote for me: “I fight the enemies of Poland who side with the Germans. If 
General Sikorski joins the fight of Russia against Germany, I shall consider it 
very propitious.” I did not ask for anything. I remember this text almost word 
for word. 

In the death cell we were given once a day some tea and 200 grams bread. 
Our toothbrushes were taken away and we had no opportunity to wash. We 
were marched to the lavatory by six guards who never entered our cell. All 
the Mongol prisoners were members of NKVD. One of them was the Minister 
of Finance of the great Mongolian Republic. They were Buddhists, two of them 
prayed, the other two jeered at religion. All four were in great fear of death. 
Their Russian was very poor, but we managed to understand each other. They 
all showed me much civility. One morning we were ordered to leave the cell in 
underclothes only. My inmates, sure we were about to die, trembled with fear 
and begged me to pray to my God. Upon my question—Why not to Buddha?— 
they answered, “God is mightier.” We were taken along dark subterranean 
corridors, and to our relief it appeared to be not for execution but for a bath. 
The Mongols told me about the relations in Mongolia under the Soviet regime, 
the liquidation of the Buddhist convent, the canceling of polygamy and of the 
private ownership of large herds of cattle, camels, and horses. The Soviet regime 
has organized more schools, but there are great difficulties with the pastures. 

The heat in our cell was so oppressive that we wore no clothes. There were no 
underclothes to change into. Another prisoner condemned to death was brought 
after me, he was a professor of the University of Moscow, specialist for colonial 
problems. He had stayed a long time in Vladivostok. He told interesting things. 

On the 26th of July the guards called out, “The ones whose name begin with 
A”; and they had to go. One asked me to tell his wife he had always been a true 
Bolshevik, as if I were to be able to tell anybody anything. On that same after- 
noon the Mongols were taken too. They were sure they would be executed. In 
the night I was transferred to another cell, occupied by Soviet dignitaries, such 
as the counselor at the Embassy in Constantinople, the member of the society for 
the delivery of lumber to Russian Railways, and a man who had been waiting 7 
years for the execution of his death sentence. From this cell people were picked 
out alphabetically. 

Finally I was left alone with one man who had been commander of the cen- 
tral railway station in Lwow during the uprising. He then asked me for con- 
fession. About 3 p. m. we were led into a deep and low corridor, full of people, 
and I was put into a box, then into another, then called out without my things, 
then told to take my mattress with me and transferred once more. In those cells 
and boxes I met many people who were all certain we were to be executed straight- 
away. One day at 3 a. m. I was taken to a small room where two Soviet digni- 
taries were sitting. One of them inquired after my name as was their custom, 
and he then said, “I have the honor to inform you in the name of the Soviet 
Highest Council that Beria has lodged there an application for mercy for you. 
An answer will come, in the meanwhile your life is not in danger.” On Mon- 
day, September 2d, 1941 (after the Soviet-Polish agreement of July 30, 1941) I 
was shaved and then taken to a solitary box until about 11 p.m. Then I went to 
Colonel Fedyszkin, where myself, the Reverend Walcezak and many Poles were 
given 1,000 roubles each and set free. A captain took us out of Lubianka to 
Hotel Savoy where we found many liberated Poles. I was given a very fine 
apartment with a bath which I shared with Reverend Walczak. 
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THE Rev. WLopzIMIeRz CreENSKI—Extracts From His History or THE R. C. 
CHAPLAIN’sS H. Q. Potisu Forces rn U. 8. S. R., 1941 


{At Buzuluk] In the 5th and 6th Divisions on the first Sunday after the 
commanders’ arrival great field services were arranged. For the majority of 
the soldiers this was their first meeting with a priest at the altar since their 
captivity. A small group of officers in prisoner of war camps only had chaplains 
among them. 

The impression made by the a. m. services was enhanced by the presence of 
the local population; they came not only to stare at the Polish forces and the 
service itself; they took part in the prayers, and their zeal, sincerity and devo- 
tion touched us deeply. It made us wonder about the results of the antireligious 
propaganda. At Tatiszczew for instance literally thousands of the local people 
came to the service and took part in the mass, and then expressed their happiness 
of having at last had this occasion. Many local inhabitants in whose houses our 
soldiers were billeted asked through their intermediary for baptism for their 
babies. They stressed their wish for a Catholic minister, and did not want a 
Greek Orthodox one. * * * 

The Reverend Fedorowicz went to a place near Semipalatynsk to visit the 
Poles living there. It proved to be also a colony of Germans of Roman Catholic 
denomination. When the priest had finished his duties toward the Polish popu- 
lation and intended to leave, a delegation of elderly Germans asked him to kindly 
offer his religious help to their community, i. e., to say Mass, to hear confessions, 
and give Communion. They said they had not seen a Catholic priest since the 
revolution. They also requested him to examine their children, especially their 
sons, from the catechism and to supplement their knowledge so as to make them 
ready for the first confession and communion. They had their children baptized 
by their olders. It struck the priest that the service was attended by men mostly, 
and the catechism class was run by mentoo. The Germans explained their women 
were Russians in their majority, and could not be trusted in those matters. The 
youngsters were instructed quite well and had ready answers against antire- 
ligious accusations. * * * 

I then went to Kata-Kurgan (the railway Taszkient-Kagan-Krasnowodsk ). 

The extreme wretchedness I found there made one fear few would be able to 
bear it. The typhoid fever was raging. I visited the sick. They lay in horrible 
conditions. Every death roused the problem of the burial: How and by whom 
should it be done? Jackals dug the bodies out of their graves—I saw in the local 
cemetery freshly dug out and scattered pieces of human corpses. * * * 

The 7th Division in Kermine, the stock center in Guzar, the 8th Division in 
Lugowoje and the 10th Division in Czerpak had the worst hygienic conditions. 
Those of the 9th Division in Margelan—in the beautiful Fergan Valley—were 
somewhat better. The 5th Division in Dzalabad had the best conditions of all. 
The care of those ill in hospitals and the problem of funerals and cemeteries were 
among the main difficulties the chaplain’s headquarters had to cope with. For 
instance, besides our own centers lying farther off, as Kemineh, one had to 
establish cemeteries in Kermine at our own expense; at the time of the division’s 
leaving for Persia 2,000 Poles were buried in that cemetery, army men as well 
as civilians who were drawing near the forces. The largest cemeteries were left 
behind by the stock center in Guzar. * * * 

With our coming to Jangi-Jull, the local inhabitants came to our divine service 
and took part just as they did in Buzuluk. They also came to us priests asking 
for spiritual help in various cases—for confession and matrimonial blessing. 
Most of them were Greek Orthodox Russians, but now and then Poles appeared, 
who had strayed there during the World War I. * * * 

In 1942 the Easter holidays were on the 5th of April. We decided to celebrate 
this first Easter in the army in conformity with the church rite and Polish 
customs as far as possible and with the utmost solemnity. We read the divine 
service of the Holy Week in Jangi-Jull, and on Holy Saturday evening all the 
army with the ATS staff unit and a delegated company stood at Christ’s sepulcher, 
beautifully decorated with flowers, below the Calvary (three crosses placed on 
a hill) which was very impressive. We started the Resurrection service. 

To our great surprise a large group of the local Greek Orthodox people crossed 
the rivulet and took part in the divine service with the greatest devotion. The 
same took place on Easter Day in spite of a torrential rain. 


(Mrs. Maria Szeliga was called, sworn, and an interpreter was 
sworn at this point :) 
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Mr. McTicur. What is your name? 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARIA SZELIGA, THROUGH INTERPRE- 
TER LUBIENSKI 


Mrs. Marta Szevica. Mrs. Maria Szeliga. 

Mr. McTicur. When were you born and where? 

Mrs. Maria Szeviea. In 1905, in Kiev 

Mr. McTieur. Were you imprisoned in Russian forced-labor camps 
at any time? 

Mrs. Marta Szenica. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTicur. When were you freed ? 

Mrs. Marta Szevica. After so-called amnesty. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you then join the Polish Army in the U.S.S. R.¢ 

Mrs. Marta Szevica. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you second in command of the Polish women’s 
auxiliary ¢ 

Mrs. Marta Szerica. I had the rank of major in the Polish auxiliary 
force, second in command. 

Mr. McTicur. In this capacity was one of your assignments or one 
of your duties the care of Polish children who had been deported to 
Russia in 1939? 

Mrs. Marra Szerica. I was arrested as the agent or courier going 
from Warsaw to Lwow on a mission. As a commanding officer of a 
big company of women auxiliary forces my duty was also to look after 
the civilian population—women and children who had been joining 
the Polish Army in Russia. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you have occasion recently to prepare a state- 
ment for this committee concerning Polish children and youth in the 
Soviet Union ? 

Mrs. Marra ——— Yes, I have, and I have submitted it. 

Mr. McTieve. Can you testify, Mr. Lubienski, that the statement 
which I hand you herewith is a translation of the statement from 
Polish into English which was made by the witness / 

The InrerpPretTER. Yes, I can testify to it. 

Mr. McTicvr, This statement is a short statement, Mr, Chairman, 
but a very important one, since this committee has taken no testimony 
as yet on the Polish youth and the children of Poland who were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union. This witness in her capacity hi ad jurisdic- 
tion over that problem while attached to General Anders’ army, and 
I think it is important. It is a short statement, but I think it is im 
portant that it be read into the record. 

Mr. Kersten. It should be read into the record now. Let me ask 
you this question, Mr. Lubienski; you saw the original Polish state- 
ment as written by this witness / 

The Inrerprerer. I did. 

Mr. Kersten. And this is a true and correct English translation of 
that Polish statement as written by the witness? 

The InrTrerPRETER. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you proceed to read the statement, Mr. Lubienski. 

The INTERPRETER (reading) : 

A very large number of children were among the masses of Polish. citizens 


deported to Russia by the Soviet authorities from Poland’s eastern provinces in 
1940-41. 
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A report dated May 11, 1942 (No. 1560/42), from Ambassador Kot, in Kuyby- 
shey, to the Polish Foreign Minister, in London, states the following: 

“We estimate the number of Polish children in the U. 8. S. R. at about 160,000. 
The morality among them is terrible and their misery is indescribable. Fully 
conversant with the facts, I must state that with the deteriorating supply of 
food and sanitary conditions, even if the maximum help be given by the Soviet 
authorities, it is impossible to keep these children alive or to protect them from 
complete physical and moral degeneration. They can be saved solely by getting 
them out of the Soviet Union. 

“The tentative figure of 50,000 given by us as the maximum possible to evacu- 
ate is established by the organizational and transport conditions in Russia. In 
the light of our experience so far we do not suppose the Soviet Government will 
raise any fundamental obstacles to the evacuation of the children. * * *” 

Another passage in the report reads: 

“Owing to undernourishment and exhaustion, illnesses and death from starva- 
tion are greatly on the increase. From 6 to 7 percent of the Polish citizens in 
labor camps and farm settlements died during the period spent there. After 
the amnesty, from 4 to 5 percent of the Poles died during the mass transports in 
freight-cars while on journeys lasting from 4 to 9 weeks. Now, with the coming 
of spring, the number of deaths from starvation has arisen frightfully. For ex 
ample, in the Samarkand region alone, during the period February 1, to April 24, 
1942, deaths of Polish citizens came to 1,632, of which 30 percent were due to 
spotted typhus and the rest to starvation; a great many of these were child 
deaths * * * 

“The children suffer most from these onerous conditions. They have not even 
seen milk for 2 years and have received sugar very rarely and at long intervals. 
In some districts, all the children have died off. 

“Most eloquent proof of the tragic plight of the children is afforded by cases 
of mothers abandoning their children so that these could be received by Polish 
orphanages. It often happens that narents send out their children alone and on 
foot to orphanages 50 to 60 miles away. 

“Unfortunately the Embassy’s supposition that the Soviet authorities would 
basically not hinder the evacuation of Polish children proved quite erroneous. 
Molotov replied evasively when President Roosevelt and Mr. Eden approached 
him on the subject. When Vyshinsky took over these matters, he informed those 
who intervened that the rumors spread as to the sad fate of Polish children in 
Russia were not only at variance with the truth but even sheer falsehoods; that 
the Polish children in Russia enjoyed the same rights and privileges as Russian 
children, and that he saw no need to evacuate them. 

“In spite of this reply, the United States authorities on the request of the 
Polish Government made further efforts to evacuate at least some of the Polish 
children from the Soviet Union. 

“The Polish Foreign Minister wrote on June 23, 1942 (No. 519) to the Polish 
Ambassador in Kuybyshev : 

“*The United States Ambassador, now in Moscow, has been instructed by 
President Roosevelt to intervene with Stalin or Molotov in order to secure agree- 
ment to the evacuation of 10,000 Polish children and probably a thousand mothers. 
These have been invited by the American Red Cross which, as from the So- 
viet frontier, will take care of them.” 

“Unfortunately, these efforts yielded likewise no effect. Evidence is to hand 
that, apart from children and youths evacuated under the protection of the Polish 
Army, barely 200 were evacuated from the Soviet Union in February-March 
1942 and only 80 in February 1943. 

“While recruiting to the Polish Army was under way in the Soviet Union, boys 
and girls under 18 years of age (hence under conscription age), began to apply. 
Children up to 13 years of age, including some under 2 years of age and carried 
by elder brothers or sisters, sought refuge and salvation with the Polish forces 
Their parents had either died in the Soviet Union or were serving sentences for 
alleged offenses. 

“The social welfare section attached to the Polish Army Headquarters paid 
particular attention to saving Polish children, setting up a number of orphan- 
ages and boarding schools. There were three orphanages, housing 1,000 children, 
at Polish Army depots in Guzar, Yangi-Yul and Vrevskoye. At the last-named 
place, 400 children up to 12 years of age had their own coeducational primary 
school. Some 2,000 older children (to the age of 17) attended 2 Junak schools, one 
for boys and the other for girls. Most of the children were orphans. For ex- 
ample, only 38 percent of the girls in the school at Karkin-Batash had parents 
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living and 22 percent did not know whether their parents were alive or not. The 
girls arrived in the last stages of exhaustion, starving, infested with lice, dressed 
in rags and frightfully dirty. It was difficult to delouse them, and so prevent the 
spread of disease, as the supply of soap and water was most inadequate, while the 
only available clean clothing consisted of old army uniforms, patched and cut 
down. 

“The Polish soldiers gave up part of their rations to feed the children,.but not- 
withstanding this the food was insufficient in point of quantity and quality; the 
heat was such that the thermometer often rose to over 70°-80° C. Housing con- 
ditions were most primitive—Uzbek mud huts, with earth floors, no windows and 
no airing facilities; there was not enough drinking water and nothing but field 
latrines. Under such conditions and despite the tremendous efforts of the per- 
sonnel (women from the Polish Army Auxiliary Service), it was difficult to com- 
bat the spread of infectious and tropical diseases and to raise the physical state 
of the children. 

“Onee, to secure more food, the teachers arranged for some hundreds of the 
girls to help weed the wheatfields of a nearby collective farm. The enterprise 
was, however, soon abandoned; the girls had to work in the sun with the ther- 
mometer up to 70°—80° C. and there were many cases of sunstroke ; in addition, 
the farm committee supplied meat to the school only once and in quantity much 
less than had been contracted for. 

“For many reasons, there were great obstacles to the instruction of pupils 
in the above-named schools. Very many of the children and teaching staff were 
constantly falling ill with the consequent disruption of the curriculum. There 
were no textbooks, exercise books or paper, and no pencils. The only book in 
the girls’ school in 1942 was a copy of Nickiewicz’s epic poem “Pan Tadeusz” 
and the only printed word used was that of the Polish Army periodical. Some 
Russian arithmetic textbooks were secured as material for the lessons. In the 
absence of writing materials, the teachers would level out a patch of sand and 
scratch instruction on it with sticks. 

“Apart from these schools and orphanages, nearly every Polish military de- 
tachment had créches for the children of parents working on nearby collective 
farms during the day. The soldiers and auxiliary service women of the local 
detachment conducted these centers, washing the children and their linens, cook- 
ing food and feeding them. 

“In spite of every care and gigantic efforts made by the Polish Army, the 
mortality among the children was extremely high: about 20 percent of the 
total number of registered children and youth with the Polish Army in Russia. 

“In conjunction with the evacuation of the Polish Army from Russia, about 
7,000 chillren and youth registered with the army left the country; this does 
not include young persons who were evacuated with parents classified as 
civilians. 

“The voyage from Krasnovodsk to Pahlevi, the Persian port, lasted up to 26 
hours, but the only food supplied consisted of dried bread and canned beef; 
there was not only no washing water but even none to drink. The several im- 
provised latrines on the boats were besieged all the time by children and 
grownups: most of the children suffered from diarhhea and on leaving the 
latrine would line up at once for their next turn waiting painfully for several 
hours at a time. 

“Tt can be confidently stated that the Polish children and youth that, as if 
by some miracle, succeeded in leaving the Soviet Union, all went through ter 
rible experiences unparalleled in the history of civilized peoples.” 

Mr. Kersten. I show you exhibits numbers 7, 8, and 9, and ask you 
if these are pictures of some of the children that you mention in your 
statement. 

Mrs. Marra Szeviea. On exhibit 9 they are looking far better than 
the normal conditions of the children were in Russia. 

Mr. Kersten. And what about 7 and 8? 

Mrs. Marta Szerica. Those are typical and quité correct. 

Mr. Kersten. These pictures are true and correct as pertaining 
to your statement are they ? 

Mrs. Marta Szeriea. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. They will be made a part of the record. Thank you, 
that was a very important statement. 
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The Inrerprerer. The lady would like to add a few words. 

Mr. Kersren. All right, let her add those words. 

The Inrerrreter. The lady wanted just to add that in that report, 
where the Polish Embassy have said 160,000, that was a record. She 
thinks she was quite sure it was over 300,000, but that was only the 
record at the Embassy and that is why 160,000 in her stateme nt has 
been introduced. 

Mr. Kersten. And the significance of that number is what ? 

The Interpreter. It was really doubled. 

Mr. Kersten. We have one more final witness with a statement to 
be incorporated in the record. 

(Mrs. Idzkowska was called, sworn, and testified as follows :) 

Mr. McTicvr. Where were you born and when ? 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. IDZKOWSKI 


Mrs. IpzKowsKa. 1901, in Warsaw. 

Mr. McTicaur. Were you a former activist of the Polish Workers’ 
Party? 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. Yes, I was from April 1945. 

Mr. McTicur. Is this a cover name for the Polish Communist 
Party ? 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. At first the Polish Workers’ Party pretended only 
to lead the nation in its fight against Hitlerite aggressors and to initi- 
ate the just social reforms in its program. It even avoided the term 
“communism” or even “socialism”. 

Mr. McTievur. Was this party later dominated by the Polish Com- 
munist Party? 

Mrs. Inzxowska. In fact the Polish Workers’ Party was, from the 
beginning, the Communist Party, but it put on the disguise of not 
being one. 

Mr. Kersten. Just a second, if I may, Counsel. I would like to 
have it very clear that, with regard to this witness, and with regard 
to the other witnesses who have not mentioned their true names, the 
committee does have their true names and their addresses and knows 
the background of the witnesses and that the reason that the true 
names are not given is because of Soviet terror, Communist terror 
that might be visited upon the friends or relatives of these witnesses. 

Mr. McTievr. Following the so-called liberation of Warsaw, did 
you work in the central offices of the Ministry of Propaganda in 
Warsaw ? 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. I worked for a certain time in the Ministry of 
Propaganda and Information in Warsaw. 

Mr. McTiaeur. At that time did you believe in the Communists, in 
what the Communists said they were going to do for Poland in the 
Communist tenets to Poland ? 

Mrs. Ipzxowska. I did believe at the time that Poland will go along 
its own road to socialism. The Communists state that they did not 
wish to sovietize Poland, and that Poland will take a middle course 
between the Soviet pattern and the pattern of the Western democra- 
cies. 

Mr. McTievr. When did you first have your doubts about com- 
munism ¢ 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. My doubts began in summer 1946, after the ref- 
erendum in which I took part and which was falsified. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. By referendum you mean the elections? 

Mr. McTicur. This was the election in connection with the referen- 
dum, the people in Poland voted on the referendum, is it not correct ? 

The Interpreter. Would you please repeat the question ? 

Mr. McTieve. Is it not correct that the Polish people in 1946 voted 
on the so-called referendum ? 

Mrs. Inzkowska. The referendum was taken by a universal vote and 
its purpose was to answer three questions: Do you wish, or do you not 
wish, the abolition of the Senate? Do you or do you not support the 
land reform and the nationalization of industry? Do you or do you 
not approve of the Polish western frontier ? 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Annexation of the western frontier? 

Mrs. IpzKowskKA. No, accession of the western territories. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you a member of the election committee in a 
suburb of Warsaw which conducted this election ? 

Mrs. Ipzxowska. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTicur. Were these election committees of which you were a 
member controlled by the Communists ? 

Mrs. IpzKowska. The members of the election committee who were 
also members of the Communist Party were, of course, under i 
control. 

Mr. McTriave. So the results of the referendum as a consequence 
were assured before the election began. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Inzxowsxa. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. McTicvr. Mr. Chairman, the witness has submitted a rather 
detailed statement, it is in Polish, it has not yet been translated, in 
which she goes into the irregularities surrounding the election. I 
move that the statement be acce pted as a part of the record. She has 
the statement here subject to translation and that be made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Have you investigated the situation sufficiently by 
talking with people who have read this statement and speaking English 
so that you know that this is her version? You know substantially 
what the statement is? 

Mr. McTiave. Yes, I do Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are quite satisfied that it is an important 
statement th: “ should go into the record? Would you mark this “Ex- 
hibit No. 16” 

Mr. MeTiaue. How long did you live in Poland after 1946? 

Mrs. Inzxowska. I left for Stockholm at the end of 1947. 

Mr. McTievr. What happened when you got to Stockholm ? 

Mrs. Inzkowska. I worked as financial official attached to the trade 
department of the Polish Embassy in Stockholm. 

Mr. McTicur. Had you by that time become disillusioned with 
communism ? 

Mrs. InzKowsKa. I was never a Communist, I was a supporter of 
the Polish Workers Party, but I ceased to be a supporter and became 
disillusioned in summer 1946 after the referendum. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you decide to seek asylum while you were in 
Stockholm ? 

Mrs. IpzKkowska. Yes, in December 1949 I left the Embassy and 
asked the Swedish authorities for asylum. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 
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Mr. Macurowrcz. I have just 1 or 2 questions because I understand 
Mr. Feighan is rather interested in knowing how the elections were 
falsified, and I would just like to bring out 1 or 2 points. 

You were a member of the committee which conducted the first ref- 
erendum. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And is it true, as it appears to be from your writ- 
ten statement, that the way the results were falsified was that the 
committee prepared two reports, one for the use of the Government 
and the other for the use of the public ? 

Mrs. IpzkowskKa. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. And the one given to the public was the false 
report. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. Yes, obviously it was the false report. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you know that being one of those who were 
in charge of the elections. Is that correct? 

Mrs. IpzkowsKa. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowricz. And shortly after that an election was held. Is 
that correct ? 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. The election took place in January 1947. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Thas was after the referendum ? 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. That was over 6 months after the referendum. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And is it true that the same method was applied 
so far as the elections were concerned ? 

Mrs. InzkowsKa. The method used in the referendum was different 
from that used in the election 6 months later. The vote during the 
referendum was free from terror, and the ballot could be secret. The 
reason was that the Government wanted to find out what really was 
the attitude of the community in order to make no mistakes during 
the forthcoming elections. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And how were the election results falsified ? 

Mrs. IpzKxowska. I would like to emphasize that what I have to say 
refers to Warsaw only. 

Open terror was applied during the elections of January 1947. 
People employed in offices had to vote in common and openly, and 
people at that time were already so frightened that they could not act 
as they wished to act. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Frienan. You have made a clear distinction between the refer- 
endum and the elections. The referendum was held secretly, so a 
person would have an opportunity to express freely his answers to the 
three questions propounded ? 

Mrs. Ipzkowska. Yes, that is correct so far as Warsaw is concerned, 
because the statement refers to Warsaw only. 

Mr. Feieuan. Well, the results of the referendum were what insti- 
gated the terrorism and greater fraudulence in the elections. Is that 
correct / 

Mrs. IpzKowsKa. Yes, that is correct. Through the referendum 
the Communist authorities found out that the community was against 
them and they had to apply terrorist methods in order to win the 
elections. 

Mr. FeieHan. Just to sum up. The results announced in the refer- 
endum and the elections were fraudulent, but in the referendum the 
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people had an opportunity to express themselves in secrecy which was 
denied to them during the succeeding elections. 

Mrs. IpzKowskr. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Feieuan. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Any further questions? 

With regard to this statement, London exhibit No. 10, where do we 
stand with that ? 

Mr. McTiceve. It is a statement in Polish which will make part of 
the record. 

Mrs. IpzkowskKa. May I ask that the first page, which is a bio- 
graphical note details of which are already known to the committee, 
be withdrawn ? 

Mr. Kersten. Do I understand _ you want the top of the first 
page deleted—the bit containing the biographical details? Then the 
balance of the statement that we have in Polish here—London exhibit 
No. 10—contains a statement regarding the referendum, elections, and 
other facts pertaining to Communist activity. Is that correct? Is this 
statement that you have handed to us a true and correct statement ? 

Mrs. IpzKkowska. The statement refers to other problems apart from 
the referendum, but of course it is a true and correct statement. 

Mr. Kersten. The statement London exhibit No. 10, being a state- 
ment in I -olish, may go in with the understanding that the first part 
of the first page which is scored in pencil and marked “delete” be not 
transcribed and be not made a part of the record, but that of the bal- 
ance a true and correct English translation be made and be made a part 
of the record. 

(The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p. m. until 10 a. m. on Tuesday, 
June 15, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 15, 1954 


Hovse or Representatives, House Setect COMMITTEE 
To InvestiGATE CoMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE FORCED 
INCORPORATION OF THE Batic Srates [nro THE U.S.S. R., 
London, England. 

The committee met, pursuant to call in Kensington Hotel, Hon. 
Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Feighan, 
Machrowicz, and Hillings. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us this morning King Michael of 
Rumania. Rumania, as we all know from our previous hearings as 
well as from history, is one of those valiant, once independent nations 
that lost its freedom through the aggression of the Communists, and 
we know that King Michael will be able to make a very great contribu- 
tion to our hearings, and we are very pleased to have you with us this 
morning, King Michael. 

Mr. Counsel, will you proceed with the questioning ¢ 

Mr. McTicur. Your Majesty, will you briefly describe the situa- 
tion in Rumania following your ascendence to the throne on September 
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King Micuart or Rumania. Well, at the time Rumania was in a 
grave and difficult political crisis—an internal crisis as well as an 
international crisis. After the downfall of France, and Germany be- 
ing victorious on all the fronts, we were left completely alone with 
no support of any kind, so being a small country we had nothing else 
left to do but to bow our heads to what was then the strongest nation 
in Europe. 

Mr. McTicvr. Is it not true that you never personally signed the 
declaration of war against the United States, Great Britain, or 
Russia ? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. Actually at the time of the declaration 
of war with the United States and Great Britain I happened to be in 
Italy, so of course I knew nothing about it. And about the declara- 
tion of war with Russia I heard on the radio. And the next day, when 
I asked the Prime Minister what was the meaning of this, he just said 
that he thought I had heard it on the radio and it was unnecessary 
even to let me know. 

Mr. McTicur. Who was the Prime Minister at the time? 

King Micuart or Rumania. Michael Antonescu. 
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Mr. McTicur. Your Majesty, during that period when Rumania 
was allied with Germany against the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia, did you meet with Hitler or Mussolini at any time ? 

King Micuaren or Rumania. I did meet Hitler and Mussolini in 
1941. The actual meeting with Hitler was a trick, because we were 
going on a completely private trip to Italy to my mother’s house, and 
they tricked me into going all the way up to Berlin for various reasons 
which afterward only we found out were not true reasons, by diverting 
our train up past Lemberg in Poland and then finally to Berlin where 
we were told that we had to see Hitler. They timed it very carefully 
to coincide with the signing of the tripartite pact. After that we just 
went down to Italy and it was very difficult not to have to see Musso- 
lini too afterward. 

Mr. McTieve. What was your impression of Hitler? 

King Micuart or Rumania. Well, with Hitler I did not discuss 
any politics but just the weather and other such things. But when 
Hitler came to a point that interested him in the conversations, I 
noticed a very strange look in his eyes when he started to harp on that 
particular subject. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you note any parallel between Hitler and 
Antonescu ? 

King Micwarn or Rumanta. Well, Antonescu was perhaps not ex- 
actly the same, although even he sometimes came out with these funny 
looks on his face. 

Mr. McTievr. Is it not true that as early as 1943 negotiations under 
your encouragement had already begun in Cairo and elsewhere with 
Allied representatives—I mean representatives of the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain ? 

King Micuarxt or Rumania. Yes, that is absolutely true. It was 
actually under Mr. Maniu’s political leadership that these conversa- 
tions took place, and of course they were with my blessing because it 
was in the interest and in the feeling of the Rumanian people to get 
away from the Axis Powers and join our traditional allies of the West. 

Mr. McTiaur. We had some testimony on that score, Your Majesty, 
in New York when Mr. Visoianu testified. 

Will you tell us something now about the coup d’état which led to 
the overthrow of Antonescu and the cessation of hostilities against 
the United States, Great Britain, and Russia. 

King Micuarn or Rumania. Actually the coup d’état on August 23 
was the culmination of the discussions with the Allies in Cairo and 
elsewhere. Actually it happened a few days before the planned date. 

Mr. FeigHan. Mr. Chairman, would you please ask the witness to 
be a little more definite when referring to the years. 

Mr. Kirsten. Will you bring this out, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. McTicur. What was the date and the year of that coup d’état? 

King Micuar. or Rumania. The 23d of August 1944. We had 
actually decided a long time before that Antonescu would have to leave 
or be compelled to leave, and for this we were prepared as early as 
1943 to guarantee a certain space of Rumania for Allied “help,” as we 
ralled it. It was left to the Allies to decide what form it should take— 
droppings of arms, or of troops, or other things. And every time we 
came up against not exactly a net refusal but not great enthusiasm 
either. So things were getting worse at the front and the final thing 
that permitted us to make this coup was information I received that 
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the Germans had withdrawn one or two armored divisions from our 
front and moved them up to Poland. Well, then I called Antonescu 
and laid before him the grave situation at the front, and in short asked 
him to resign and let somebody who could negotiate with the Allies 
take his place. He flatly refused. 

I must add that I called him that day because we found out that he 
was leaving for the front the day afterward, so if he had gone to the 
front the whole thing would have been lost. So I sent a telegram to 
the Allied forces in Italy asking for strong air bombing in certain 
strategic places around Bucharest, planned for the 27th or 28th of Au- 
gust, and the wording was “In view of important political changes in 
Rumania * * *.” W ell, then we found out that Antonescu was leav- 
ing so I had to call him 3 d: ays earlier. 

‘After his refusal to withdraw there was no other thing left but to 
arrest him. So we disposed of him in that way and I named General 
Sanatescu to take over as Prime Minister. I must say we were very 
fortunate to get through with it because at the time in Bucharest we 
had no available troops; there were only military schools which had 
completed about 3 months’ training and the whole place was infested 
with Germans. But God was on our side and we managed to pull it 
through. 

Mr. McTievr. How long was Sanatescu Prime Minister ? 

King Micuar. or Rumanta. He was actually Prime Minister twice. 
He was Prime Minister in the first Government, then there was a polit- 
ical crisis, and he formed the second Government as well. 

Mr. McTicur. When was it that the Soviet troops occupied 
Rumania ? 

King Micrart or Rumanta. Actually on the 24th and 25th of Au- 
gust 1944. We managed in these 2 days and about the following day 
also to clear the whole of Rumanian territor y of German troops. We 
managed to capture about 50,000 to 60,000 men, including all the gen- 
erals, and the Russians then, of course, came, because we gave up fight- 
ing. They just poured down through Rumania and there was abso- 
lutely no fighting of any kind because there was nothing to fight. I 
forget the exact date of the completion of their occupation, but it 
started around the 28th or 29th of August. 

Mr. McTicur. Prior to the occupation of Rumania by the Soviet 
troops, and since they were your allies, were you led to believe there 
would be complete cooperation and that it would not be an occupation 
but rather an administration in cooperation with you and the other 
Allies until the war was over ? 

King Micuarnt or Rummanta. Well, we strongly hoped this, but we 
were fairly skeptical, and our hopes were based only on Molotov’s dec- 
larations during 1943 and 1944, by which Russia had no intention of 
doing anything to Rumania as far as its political and social structure 
was concerned. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you receive these assurances personally from 
Molotov ? 

King Mionarn or Rumania. No, because they were made as public 
declarations from Moscow. 

Mr. MoTiceur. When did your first disillusionment with the Rus- 
sians occur? At what period? 

King Micwaet or Rumanta. Well, here we have two points be- 
cause one is direct with me and the other one is in the form of, shall 
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I call it subversive or underground pushing. Well, the underground 
part started directly they came in, and with me directly, well that 
started perhaps after the second Sanatescu government. 

Mr. McTievr. In what year would that be? 

King Micuaen or Rumanta. In 1944. 

Mr. McTieur. After the Russians had completed the occupation of 
Rumania, could you tell us, in a general way, about their actions with 
respect to disorder and intimidation, the growth of Communist organ- 
izations, their insistence on certain cabinet positions / 

King Micuar. or Rumania. Well, the Russian troops themselves, 
when they came in, started looting, raping, and everything that goes 
with that, and that went on for quite a long time, not just the very 
first troops but they went on for a good couple of months under various 
forms. And as far as the political growth of these small organiza- 
tions, I would point out that we all knew that prior to the war, and 
of course during the war, there were not more than 1,000 known mem- 
bers of the Communist Party in Rumania: 1,000 out of a population 
of about 20 million, and directly the Russian troops came in and es- 
tablished their armistice control commission they started instigating 
small formations of various groups under the names of democratic 
this, that and the other, which were all on the Communist lines. 

Mr. McTievr. The Allied Control Commission of which you speak, 
or which you just mentioned, was made up of whom ? 

King Micnwaret or Rumania. There was a commission to see that 
the armistice agreement was fulfilled, and it consisted of chiefly Rus- 
sians, and the Russian Marshall Malinowsky was the president of 
this commission, and it had American and British representatives 
in it. 

Mr. McTiever. Did the American and British representatives have 
any effective voice as far as this commission was concerned ? 

King Micuae. or Rumania. I am afraid not. 

Mr. McTieur. Was it completely dominated by the Russians? 

King Micuarior Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. McTigue. Did you have the occasion from time to time to ap- 
peal to the commission in regard to certain violations? 

King Micuar, or Rumania. Not to the commission as such, and 
it was not me directly, it was done through the ministers and through 
our side of the armistice control commission, for we had a commission 
of our own and were supposed to work with the Allied Commission 
to see that it all goes through. Through them we put in very many 
protests all to no avail whatsoever. 

Mr. McTieur. Is it not true, Your Majesty, that once every year 
in Rumania there is a celebration, a nationwide celebration, of what is 
known as Name’s Day? In your case would be St. Michael’s Day. 

King Micuar. or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Do you recall the celebration of that day in your 
honor which occurred in 1945? Can you tell us something about it ? 

King Micnarn or Rumanta. Well, my Name’s Day is the 8th of 
November, being St. Michael’s, and the feast you are referring to was 
coupled with a lot of other political meanings as well. But the fact 
remains that the people in Bucharest at that time wanted to show their 
feelings for me, so they all came and gathered in front of the palace 
square to make a big demonstration. I do not quite recall the num- 
bers, but I know the whole place was filled right up. We were not 
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in Bucharest at the time, but even so they wished to come to the palace 
and make this demonstration for me, and when they were all there 
the Communist shock troops, so they call them, tried to interfere, and 
they drove in big lorries among this crowd, started throwing stones 
at them and iron bars—waving them round and hitting everybody 
on the head, to try and disperse them; but no results. 

Then from the Ministry of Interior, which was opposite the palace, 
they started to shoot, first in the air, nothing happened, then they 
tried to shoot in the crowds, and still nothing happened. They all 
stayed there and went on with their cheering. Finally, toward the 
evening, they were overpowered and they managed, the Communists 
managed to break up this demonstration. 

Mr. Mappen. Who was overpowered, the Communists ? 

King Micuaet or Rumania. No, the people. 

Mr. McTievur. Can you tell us what action the Communists took, 
with reference to the little girls between the ages of 8 and 12, who were 
in the demonstration with their parents ? 

King Micuaet or Rumania. This is a thing that has been told to 
me, and I had no means of controlling it, the information. 

Of course, they arrested as many people as they could, old people, 
grownups and children, and the children you are referring to were 
taken to various prisons in the cells, and they had special gangs of 
people to molest them all during the night, ill people, infected people, 
and next morning they sent these children back to their parents with a 
piece of paper round their neck explaining to the parents what hap- 
pened, and what will happen in future if they are caught doing these 
sort of things. 

Mr. McTicvr. Those pieces of paper which were tied around the 
necks of the little girls told the parents their little girls had been as- 
saulted by a syphilitic some time during the night. 

Kinng Mricnaet or Rumania. That is what I was told. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you tell us something—— 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, this was the work of the Communists? 

King Micnarr or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Can you tell us briefly about your relations with 
Anna Pauker, first describing who Anna Pauker was or is? 

King Micuart or Rumania. I do not any more know what she is I 
afraid, but she was supposed to be the gray matter behind the Com- 
munist Party in Rumania, and known as such for a great number of 
years even before the war. 

My relations with her: well, I only had to do with her 2 or 3 times, 
and that is all, after she became Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. McTicvur. For instance, Princess Iliana testified in New York 
that she had conversations with Anna Pauker, and that Anna Pauker 
told her plans were being made by the Communists for the seizure 
and eventually the control of the United States. 

After the Communists had occupied Rumania, and beginning in 
1945, can you tell us briefly about their insistence upon certain Cabi- 
inet positions, and certain other key positions in the Government be 
given to them ? 

King Micwart or Rumanta. This actually began from the second 
Sanatescu government, when they demanded the Ministry of Juctice, 
and Under Secretaries at various other key ministries of position, and 
their demands went on increasing every time there was a new govern- 
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ment crisis. So when we come to General Radescu’s government we 
have, as Under Secretary of the Ministry of Interior, a Communist 
and, of course, through him, many disturbances and other forms of 
pressure in small places in the country were pushed through, and this 
whole thing culminated when they demanded Radescu’s removal. 

Mr. McTiave. Who was it that demanded his removal ? 

King Micware, or Rumania. Vishinsky and his Russian masters 
from Moscow. 

Mr. McTievur. Will vou tell us about your discussions with Vishin- 
sky, who was demanding the removal of your Prime Minister, and tell 
us, if you will, about the several discussions that you had with Vishin- 
sky on this occasion ¢ 

King Micwarz or Rumania. Toward the end of February 1945 the 
politic ‘al situation again became very tense; there were sort of disor- 
ders and mobs running around, and finally Vishinsky arrived in Buch- 
arest and demanded an audience with me. Well, when I saw him for 
the first time he said that the situation in Rumania was intolerable in 
their view and it cannot go on any longer, as he was harping on the 
insecurity of the Russian front, which by now was a couple of hundred 
miles away from our border. 

Mr. Mappen. What date was that? 

King Micnarr or Rumania. The exact date I am not sure; it was 
the end of February 1945. 

Mr. Kersten. In which direction 100 miles from your border? 

King Mricnari or Rumanra. West and northwest. And he de- 
manded that I should see that there is an end put to this position, and 
saying that General Radescu has no control over his own government 
and over the order and peaceful existence in Rumania. 

Mr. Mappen. This audience, Your Majesty, was demanded at a few 
hours’ notice ; is that not correct ? 

King Micwar. or Rumania. Not at this point. So after he left I 
had to e onsult, because one does in a free country, with leaders of the 
olitical ps arties to see what is to be done. These discussions, of course, 
ated for quite a while, and Vishinsky started getting impatient; so 
he asked to see me again. Whereupon he demanded to know what I 
was doing and what was being done. So then I told him that it is our 
position, and in a constitutional manner, that whenever the Govern- 
ment’s existence comes up I always have to consult with the political 
parties, and right now consultations are being held to see what is to be 
done. On this he got extremely angry, saying that that is not enough 
and that things have to be done faster. Then it was explained to him 
that one cannot play around with governments and press a button and 
inform them what is to be done. Whereupon he got still more furious, 
and hinting the whole time that this is an unfriendly action against 
the Soviet Union. So he demanded again that things should be done 
quicker. Then he left, and again I had to consult with Radescu and 
others. That was again not enough, and he came again, and this 
time 





Mr. Mappen. How long an interval was this? 

King Micuar. or Rumania. The next day. This time he was ex- 
tremely violent. He again demanded to know what was hap ening. 
Then he got up and banged his fist on the table and said that this eve- 
ning, at 6 o’clock, he wishes to hear that Radescu has resigned and at 
the same time wishes to hear the name of the new man I appoint. 
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Mr. Kersten. This being at what time of the day, Your Majesty? 

King Micuaen or Rumania. This was in the afternoon, between 2 
and 3 o’clock. 

Mr. Kersten. So it was a matter of a 3 or 4 hours’ ultimatum which 
he gave at that time ? 

Mr. McTieur. Was this the occasion when he swept the desk with 
his hand and the bottle of ink fell off ? 

King Micuarn or Rumania. He did not actually sweep the table, 
but he ‘banged his fist hard enough to make everything jump in the air. 

Mr. McTiaur. Also the occasion when he so angr ily closed the door 
on his exit that plaster fell from the ceiling? 

King Micuarn or Rumania. After he got up and banged his fist, 
out. he walked and slammed the door and cracked the wall, and I was 
told later that as he was walking to get into the car, himself and his 
interpreter were both laughing their heads off. 

Mr. Kersten. Was this after he left the room where you were? 

King Micuar.or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. McTicver. I interrupted you when you were going to tell about 
the last visit. 

King Micuarn or Rumania. After that there was nothing left to 
be tlone, and in consultations with the policial parties—which inci- 
dentally consisted of the Communists too—we agreed to name as a 
desperate try Mr. Stirbey to try and form a coalition government. 
Very reluctantly he accepted, and of course came back in a couple of 
hours to say that he could not do a single thing because the Com- 
munists flatly refused. So, of course, consultations went on and on 
and on, and then Vishinsky demanded again to come and see me, this 
time in a completely different tone. He was very amiable, calm and 
quiet, and just wanted to know what stage the political crisis was in. 
Then I told him. He had no angry reaction at all. Then in a sort of 
a whisper, he was practically afraid of being overheard, he whispered 
saying that the only person they would trust, and whose advice they 
would take as a good and dear friend of Rumania, was the person of 
Groza. Of course I should not tell a single soul about this, es up 
to the present this was between him and me. After that, of course, 
we had an awful lot of difficulties over the small details, but finally, 
on March 6, 1945, there was another form of indirect pressure when we 
heard that Malinovsky had come to Bucharest, and at the same time 
they were parading their troops and tanks and various other equip- 
ment, as moral pressure, which indeed it was. So the evening of 
March 6, 1945, under these conditions, I had to sign the decree for the 
hew government. 

Mr. McTieve. Is it not true, Your Majesty, that during the course 
of your discussions with Vishinsky you re ferred to the Yalta agree- 
ment which had just been consummated. 

King Micnart or Rumanta. That was in his violent audience. In 
my reply I said, “I am doing things in our manner and according to the 
interests of my country, and besides, the conference at Yalta says that 
every country is free to choose its own form of government”. Where- 
upon he said, “In this case I am Yalta here, and I tell you what to do.’ 

Mr. Kersten. You mean “Y ishinsky said at that time, in 1945, March 
or February, “I am Yalta” 

King Mrcrae or seedy Yes 
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Mr. McTicvur. After the appointment of Groza as Prime Minister 
as a result of the pressure which you have just described, can you tell 
us briefly something about the difficulties which confronted you, as 
well as the people of Rumania ? 

King Micuarn or Rumania. After Groza’s government came into 
being the Communists put everything in high gear and went on very 
fast with laws, reforms, moral pressure, phy: sical pressure, every con- 
ceivable type of pressure on me, on the people, on the small people, 
and things, of course, got from bad to worse ever y day. 

Mr. McTicur. Will. you tell us something about the circumstances 
surrounding your so-called abdication ? 

King Micitart or Rumanza. In November 1947 I came here to Lon- 
don for the Queen’s wedding with the Duke of Edinburgh. When we 
left Bucharest there was a very warm sendoff by the Government. 
The whole Government was there, and I parted with Groza and every- 
body, smiles on their faces, and trying to look their best. When we 
came back, just before Christmas of the same year, of course they were 
there again to receive me at the station, there was not a smile to be 
seen on any face. 

Mr. Mappen. How long a period of time was there in between while 
you were away ? 

King Micuarn or Rumania. This was from November 1947 to De- 
cember. 

Mr. Kersten. About a month ? 

King Micnarr or Rumanta. Roughly a month, yes. So after com- 
ing back there was one official function to perform. Then we went up 
to the mountains for Christmas. On the 30th of December there was 
an urgent call from Bucharest saying the Prime Minister wished to see 
me, and as it was a family matter he insisted that my mother should be 
present too. Then we went down to Bucharest. 

Mr. Kersten. This was Groza? 

King Micwart or Rumanta. Yes. We went down to Bucharest, and 
he came with Gheorghiu-DEJ. They came together, and with a 
charming smile on his ‘face Groza said, “Now is the time to arrange for 
an amiable divorce”. Naturally we did not know what he meant. We 
asked, “What is all this”? To put a long matter short, he produced the 
Act of Abdication, and said, “This is the only thing that is left to be 
done, and in the interests of the country”. Then of course he started 
with nice gentle hints that there would be bloodshed, that the whole 
country would be ruined, my personal safety, and Groza actually 
hinted that they had a file 10 inches thick—he made a sign like that— 
on me. 

Mr. Kersten. I suppose that would be a file on anti-Communist ac- 
tivities. 

King Micnart or Rumanta. Gentle hints that there might be prose- 
cutions, or something of that kind. I tried my best to protest and ex- 
plain my position, to no avail whatsoever. Then I just took this piece 
of paper and went next door to my study to read it over carefully. 
My mother remained with those two. The marshal of the court came 
up to see me saying that all our telephones had been cut, the house was 
surrounded by Communist troops, and later he managed to get in- 
formation that they actually had artillery pointing on the house at a 
3-mile radius. Obviously, in front of such circumstances, there was 
nothing much I could do. I came back to them and tried again to have 
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something changed in this paper, but it was no good, so I just had to 
sign it. 

Mr. McTieur. Do you have any doubts that if you had not signed 
the abdication papers, that you would actually have been arrested and 
possibly executed ¢ 

King Micuaet or Rumania. I am not quite sure to what extent they 
might have gone, but personally I think something of that kind would 
have ha ypened. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. Your Majesty, before August 24 and 25, 1944, when 
Rumania, as I understand it, was occupied by the Soviets—— 

King Micuaett or Rumania. Just after that time. 

Mr. Bussey. After that time. Well, prior to that time, had you 
any indication or information that the Communists had been organiz- 
ing a group of people in Rumania who would be available and ready 
to assist the Soviet troops whenever they might march into Rumania ? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. We had no information on those lines, 
but it was to be imagined that some form of small groups would, of 
course, be there to welcome the Russian troops. Unfortunately that 
happens in every country, with every color. 

Mr. Bussey. You mentioned observance of the date of November 8 
as St. Michael’s Day. What isthe particular significance of that date ? 
Why is St. Michael’s Day on November 8? 

King Micnaen or Rumanta. That is in our eat the orthodox 
religion. We have saints for various holidays, St. Mary, St. Peter, 
and all those, and they all hold their different da tys and one happens 
to be the 8th of November. 

Mr. Bussey. It is just a coincidence that it is the next day after the 
Communists celebrate their Independence Day on November 7? 

King Micwaet or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any means of receiving information from 
your country concerning the feeling of the people at the present time ; 
that is, their morale, and what they are looking forward to, and expect 
from the western powers? 

King MicHaet or at nag 4. Tam afraid that isa very difficult thing 
for me to obtain directly ; that is, it is impossible. What I hear is all 
indirect, it is rather old news, but nevertheless it reflects to a certain 
degree the feeling of the people. They do not want to hear words any 
more because they have been hearing nothing but that for too long, 
in their mind. They want some action. T hey want something from 
the West to liberate them and get them again to be free people and 
live as human beings and decent beings. 

Mr. Bussey. We know that, ever since the Bolsheviks took over 
control of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics—from the days of 
Kerensky—they have been making constant progress in their pro- 
gram of world revolution. They are still making progress; it has 
never stopped; in fact, it has accelerated since World War II. Do 
you have any specific suggestions for the committee concerning what 
should be done by the free world to stop this march of communistic 
world revolution and aggression ? 

King Micwarnt or Reumanta. The only thing I can think of right 
now is that the free world should open its eyes and ears and face the 
brutal truth in the face, face this terrible truth of Communist expan- 
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sion. By that I mean not to try and hide, as we say, behind one’s own 
finger and pretend that you do not know what their ultimate means 
are, their ultimate goal. 

Mr. Bussey. Speaking for myself, and myself only, I am frank to 
admit it is my opinion that we have no reason to be proud of what 
has been done in the years past in the way of stopping this world con- 
quest by communism. I thought you might have some rather specific 
suggestions, because of your knowledge of the situation. 

I have just one more question. From your experience with the 
Communists in Rumania, would you say that you cannot trust the 
Communists under any circumstances or conditions, and that you 
could not depend upon any treaty or agreement that they would make 
with any other countries ? 

King Micuar. or Rumanta, Yes. May I add for a very simple 
reason: that Lenin and Stalin Rave written various books and pro- 
grams and other things in which they specify, black on white, what 
the methods are. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is all now, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Madden? 

Mr. Mappen. I might ask this: Previous to your abdication, which 
you have just described, no doubt you, as the ruler of Rumania, 
through your sources of information knew the inroads being made by 
the Communists in their plans to take over Rumania, did you not have 
any knowledge previous to your abdication that was sure to come 
eventually? Did you realize that? 

King Micuarn or Rumania, Yes, we had actually heard of Febru- 
ary 1948. We were expecting something on those lines to perhaps 
happen in February or March 1948, but not quite that soon. 

Mr. Mappen. Was there anything being done by your Government 
for months or years previous to your abdication to circumvent or to 
stop the Communists’ power from growing within Rumania? 

King Micuar. or Rumania. I am afraid that there was absolutely 
nothing that could be done, and that was only because there were some 
Russian troops present. 

Mr. Mappen. In Rumania? 

King Micuarn or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Well, now this committee here has held hearings in 
America, New York, Washington, Detroit, and Chicago, and a great 
deal of testimony has come out of these hearings from leaders in other 
captive nations—Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Slovakia and 
other nations—and also testimony from former citizens of those 
nations that were concentrated in slave labor camps; and our com- 
mittee has found that in most of these nations there is a functioning 
underground, working against the Communists and making every ef- 
fort to curtail Communist progress within their nations even though 
they are under captivity of the Communists. Is there anything similar 
to an underground now operating in Rumania in order to curtail the 
Communists’ progress in Rumania? I wonder if you know that 
there is. 

King Micuarn or Rumanta. I personally do not know of anything 
under the form of organized—what is it? In general terms, what 
would you call it? 

Mr. Mappen. Resistance movement. 
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King Micwarr or Rumania. Resistance movement—not really in 
that form, no. 

Mr. Mavpen. Now, at the time of your abdication would you say 
that there were only—I think you testified that there were only a 
thousand Communists out of a population of over 20 million ¢ 

King Micwart or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. One thousand Communists ? 

King Micnaet or Rumanta. Yes, before the war. 

Mr. Mappen. What date? 

King Micwaen or Rumantra. Between 1935 to 1940 to 1943, about 
that period. 

Mr. Mappen. Were most of those 1,000 Communists who were liv- 
ing in Rumania then, were they active in furthering the Communists’ 
cause ¢ 

King Micrart or Rumanta. No, because the Communist Party was 
illegal in Rumania before the war. 

Mr. Mappen. Nevertheless they were still in Rumania, those thou- 
sand Communists ¢ 

King Micuarr or Rumanta. As far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Were they active? Were they out at the front or 
identified or carrying out any kind of Communist programs as against 
the Government of Rumania during those years before the war ¢ 

King Micuart or Rumanta. I am not sure about all that. One 
thing I do know is that Anna Pauker was arrested and put in prison 
for some form of subversive activity. 

Mr. Mappen. Before the war? 

King Micuart or Rumanta, Before the war. 

Mr. Mappen. At the time of the abdication—your abdication—and 
when the Communist troops took over, were there many of your citi- 
zens—leaders, and so on—in prison ? 

King Micnart or Rumania. At that time. 

Mr. Mappen. At that time. 

King Micwart or Rumantra. Yes. there was Mr. Maniu, the leader 
of the National Peasant Party, and lots of his followers, and then, 
of course, lots of the smaller people in various parts. 

Mr. Mappen. During the war, did the country of Rumania suffer 
any bombings or destruction ? 

King Micwaen or Rumania. Well, bombing started with one single 
raid in August 1943 by the American bombers, and then it seriously 
started on April 4, 1944, and went on from that time until August. 

Mr. Mappen. How long a period of time? 

King Micnart or Rumanta. From April to August. 

Mr. Mappen. Was there much destruction? Was the country par- 
alyzed; was industry paralyzed in any way? 

King Micrarn or Rumanta. No, it put out of action all the indus- 
tries for a while; then they were put back and then performed again. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hillings? 

Mr. Hittrnes. Your Majesty, you said that the Communist Party 
was outlawed in Rumania before the war. What happened after the 
war? Was the ban on the Communist Party eliminated by the Gov- 
ernment ? ; i 

King Micuarn or Rumanta. As far as I can remember, there was 
no legal action of any kind. It just happened because the Russians 
were there. 
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Mr. Hitzres. As far as the legal status of the Communist Party 
was concerned, it was outlawed after t he war because the Communists 
were taking over the Government, is that correct from a legal point 
of view ¢ 

King Micwart or Rumania. I am not absolutely sure, but I think 
it is correct. 

Mr. Hixiines. What would your advice be to some of the other 
countries where the Communist Party is active today? Do you think 
it would be wise for them to outlaw the party ? 

King Micnar. or Rumania. As far as other countries are con- 
cerned I would prefer not to comment on that. 

Mr. Hizirnes We recognize that. We do not want to embarrass 
you—we understand your position—but your experience at firsthand 
with the Communists is of tremendous importance to countries faced 
with the Communist threat, and if your advice can be taken into con- 
sideration it would be helpful. 

Let me ask you the broad question: Do you feel that outlawing the 
Communist Party would help in many other countries, too, or that it 
would not stop the advancing power of communism ? 

King Micuaret or Rumania. That, of course, would depend on the 
country itself, but as a whole I am not very sure that it would stop 
underground, 

Mr. Hires. You found in your own country that outlawing the 
party did not stop it? 

King Micwart or Rumanta. I am afraid our country—my coun- 
try—is a completely different proposition because we were 85 percent 
an agricultural population and we had none of the industries that are 
known in the West because we did not happen to have raw materials, 
and our people never thought or bothered or dreamt of that sort of 
thing—it did not come into it. 

Mr. Hiurnes. If people had known more about communism, its 
aims and purposes it might have been possible to check or deter it, if 
through some error—— 

King Micuarn or Rumanta. I do not understand—- 

Mr. Hittrnes. Do you think that if the people of your own country 
had known and understood the Communists at the time they took over 
the country it is possible that they might have put up a stronger 
resistance ? 

King Micuarn or Rumania. They knew all about communism. 
There was no need to teach them about that. As far as practical re- 
sults are 

Mr. Hittres. That was in the case of your own country? 

King Micuarn or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Hittrnes. You said that the people of Rumania today are in- 
terested in action and not a lot of promises. Would it be possible for 
you to tell us what type of action would be necessary to assist them ? 
Is military action the only answer, in your opinion ? 

King Micnart or Rumanta. I only know precisely what they want 
they are praying for today, and that is something the West does not 
like hearing. But as you asked me this question "T will answer what 
they are praying for, and that is war; because, in their minds, if an- 
other thousand or two thousand or a hundred thousand are killed 
through a war it would not be worse than what they are going through 
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Mr. Hatiines. They look upon that as the only possible means of 
rescue ¢ 

King Micuagt or Rumania. That is the only thing they know. Of 
course, . they have not ariy other form of information. 

Mr. Huiines. Let me ask you this question: Can you see anything 
short of war which could deter the Russian plan for conquest? 

King Micwart or Rumania. I am afraid I do not. 

Mr. Hurnes. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. My questions are directed toward the same sub 
ject, and to discuss the desire of the people behind the Iron Curtain to 
hear not declarations of faith, but news of actual action, and what can 
be done short of war. Iam going to ask a few questions on those lines. 

These actions taken by the Communists in Rumania resulted in the 
enslavement of many people, would that have been possible without 
the presence of Soviet troops on Rumanian soil ? 

King Micwaent or Rumania, No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I believe Visoianu testified in New York, and I 
believe also Princess Iliana, about the resistance to giving permission 
for the Russian troops to enter into Rumania, but the Western Powers, 
through acts of compulsion, forced the consent of the Rumanians to 
permit the Russian troops to enter into Rumania. What have you to 
say about that? 

King Micwaru or Rumania. This goes a bit. farther back, it goes 
back to the late part of 1943 and the early part of 1944, at the time of 
the Cairo negotiations. We were then telling the Allies that we were 

2ady to overthrow the present government in Rumania—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. The Communist government ? 

King Micwart or Rumania. No. The Antonescu government. 
And fight against the Germans. That we told them, and for that Mr. 
Maniu and Bratiano with their parties presented this thing to the 
Allies. The Allies, I am afraid, were a bit evasive and they said that 
they could not talk or take into consideration these views unless there 
was a big political bloc behind it. So then Maniu and Bratiano 
formed this democratic political bloe which was, I should say, 95 per- 
cent. of the country. Once this was formed—all underground—the 
questions were again presented to the Allies, whereupon the answer 
was, “It is not enough, you must have the Communist and Social Dem- 
ocrats in this bloc.” 

Mr. Macurowicz. When you say the answer, the answer from 
whom ? 

King Micwart or Rumania. From Cairo. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think that was Britain, America, and, I suppose, 
Russia, so that the answer of Great Britain, America, and Russia was 
that you must have Communist collaboration ? 

King Micnarn or Rumanta. Yes. So that after that, of course, we 
had to bring in representation. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. Because of the pressure brought upon the Ru- 
manian Government by the Western VPowers, meaning Great 
Britain 

King Micuarzt oF Rumania. Not the Rumanian Government, but 
us in the background. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Had that not been done would it have been pos- 
sible for the Communists to have taken such complete control over 
Rumania? 
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King Micrary or Rumanta. Not without the Russian troops, but 
even if the Communists could have been in the Government with no 
Russian troops present it still would not have happened. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then it is true, is it not—if you care to answer, 
and you need not if you do not want to—that part of the moral respon- 
sibility for what happened in Rumania falls upon the Western 
Powers? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. I do not want it to be wrongly in- 
terpreted, but I am afraid they have their share of the blame. 

Mr. Macwrowricz. Then coming back to the question which has been 
raised, as to what can be done actually to prevent the spread of com- 
munism, would you not say that this is not true, that one way to stop 
communism is not to collaborate with it ? 

King Micwar. or Rumania. Ina way. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And is it not true that if the Western Powers 
took a firm position, whether in Geneva, Berlin, or anywhere else, 
when they deal with communism they would not only be raising the 
morale of the people behind the Iron Curtain but spreading the idea 
of communism elsewhere ¢ 

King Micuare. or Rumanta. I think this would be so. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And if we talk about actualities now, is it not true 
that one of the best things this committee could do would be to create 
in the United States an understanding of the fact that any attempt to 
compromise with communism must result in the gain for communism / 

King Micwart or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And eventual control by communism / 

King Micuagt or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. And is it not true that that is the story of 
Rumania, Poland and practically every other country ¢ 

King Micuart or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And if the people behind the Iron Curtain were 
convinced today that the United States and the other Western Powers 
would cease to try and compromise with communism there would be 
an upsurge of spirit in those countries ? 

King Mrcwart or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. I recognize the fact that it is difficult for you to talk 
very much about this problem of the legality of the Communist Party, 
which is peculiarly now a domestic problem in the United States, but 
since it has been raised it might be important to make it more clear 
for the record. 

In your country, was the Communist Party illegal ? 

King Micnart or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. At that time they had only 1,000 members, who obviously 
must have been underground ? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. And I have understood you to say that your people are 
well informed about the nature of communism; they lived right on the 
boundary of a country that was run by the Communists. 

King Micuart or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Had it been a legal party in your country would you 
have had more difficulty than you did have? 

King Micwuaet or Rumanta. I do not think so. 

Mr. Dopp. Why do you not think so? 
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King Micwart or Rumania. Because the people were opposed to 
any form of totalitarian policy, and as long as we were a free country 
any form of that sort of thing would be opposed. 

Mr. Dopp. I understand you do not think it would. If it was a legal 
political organization in Rumania, is it not possible that some of your 
people at least would have had reason for believing that it was all 
right, that there was nothing wrong about having the organization ¢ 

King Micwart or Rumania. Broadly speaking, yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Would not that have made it more difficult for you to 
some extent? How would it have been more helpful 

King Micuar. or Rumania. Feelings would not have been like that. 
In elections and any form of that kind I do not think they would have 
had any chance at all. 

Mr. Dopp. I do not either, but it is difficult for me to see how it 
would help you if it is the evil thing that you seem to think it is. How 
can it help in a country to give communism legal political status ¢ 
How can it help to suggest to your people that it is a decent political 
organization? If it only fools one person that is a loss for you, is it 
not ¢ 

King Micuakt or RumAnta. Yes; no, I did not mean that. 

Mr. Dopp. Were you instructed to cooperate with the Communists / 

King Micuaen or Rumania. It comes to that; but it was not our 
Government it was the force to overthrow this Government. 

Mr. Dopp. But they were in government them / 

King Micuagt or Rumania. No; these were all behind the scenes, 
all of them. 

Mr. Dopp. Preparing to overthrow whom ? 

King Micuart or Rumania. Antonescu. 

Mr. Dopp. They were the people expected to take over the govern- 
ment? They were the people who wereexpected to work with the West. 

King Micuart or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. I think it is important that we make it clear. They were 
practically instructed that if they did take over they were to do busi- 
ness with the Communists. 

King Micuarn or Rumania. It came to that, because our first gov- 
ernment, after the coup, was a purely technical government, as it was 
called, and we had full political representatives just to show the coun- 
tries of the world that it had their backing. There were national- 
peasants, liberals, socialists, and Communists. 

Mr. Dopp. Did anybody there suggest to the Cairo officials, whoever 
they were, that it would be extremely difficult to do business in 
Rumania with the Communists because it was an illegal political in- 
stitution in that country ¢ 

Mr. Macurowicz. I might say that your majesty testified that 
representations were made to the western powers that cooperation 
with the Communists would be difficult and practically impossible. 

Mr. Dopp. But, nevertheless, as I understand it, you would be 
pressed to include them in whatever new setup was established in 
Rumania? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. There was not much you could do about that. You see, 
that is what bothers us. 

Mr. FeigHan. My understanding is that it has been the custom for 
you and your father and grandfather to make a personal address to 
the people of Rumania at midnight on December 31? 
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King Micuarer or Rumania. Yes, 

Mr. FrteHan. It was on December 30 when you were asked by 
Gheorghiu-DEJ and Groza to abdicate ? 

King Micuarn or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. FeroHan. At that time had you already prepared the address? 

King Micwar. or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Frieuan. I would like to ask you this: You spoke of the various 
heads of the party, how are those parties formed and how did men 
become heads of the party ? 

King Micuar, or Rumania. Well, in this case, the National Peas- 
ant Party, as the name implies, was made out of two. One was a Na- 
tional Party when Transylvania was occ upied by Hungary, and the 
other one was the Peasant Party which was in the rest of our country. 
The National Party with Mr. Maniu was fighting for Transylvania 
to become Rumanian. After the First World War when Transylvania 
was given to us by the treaty, these two parties merged and formed 
the National Peasant Party with Mr. Maniu. 

Mr. FeraHan. When you are speaking about these parties, when 
they merged, were they subject to a general election by the people as 
to who would be the leader of that party ? 

King Micuar. or Rumanta. I think in the case of Mr. Maniu, he 
was recognized as such for the great help and the fight which he had 
put up for Transylvania to become Rumanian, so there was not much 
point in going to other things. 

Mr. FrigHan. What I mean is, you speak about a party, does that 
party represent people who belong to the party and cast a vote? 

King Micuarn or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. FeicHan. For that particularly ? 

King Micrarn or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. FercHan. That is what I wanted to find out. Now the next 
question is, since the coup d’état had there been any elections in Ru- 
mania while you were there until 1948 or 1947 when you left? 

King Micwarr or Rumania. Well, since 1938 or 1939 until 1946 
there has not been any. 

Mr. FreiaHan. There was one in 1946, was there? 

King Micwaet or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Fricnan. You were in Rumania at the time? 

King Micuaret or Rumanta. Yes. That comes back to a fairly long 
development in conjunction with the Government. As I said, things 
were getting from bad to worse, until one day we heard a declaration 
from America saying they will not sign the peace treaty with any 
country that has not got a fully representative government. I did not 
consider that our Government at that time was such. 

This is just to show you that at the slightest sign of encouragement 
from the West we did our best to show the world that we did not wish 
this communism. So, after the declaration from the United States, 
I called Groza and told him that they knew of this declaration and 
would not consider our Government complied with the conditions 
expressed by America; therefore, I would ask you to resign and form 
a truly representative Government of all the parties. Whereupon, 
he refused, he refused to resign. So, on that I drew up a paper, with 
my points, explaining why I asked his resignation, going through the 
principles and reminding him of the Y alta agreement again. ‘T had 
this declaration sent to the American and British representatives in 
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Bucharest and I called for the Russian general and told him this 
and gave it to him. Whereupon he nearly—if I can use the word—fell 
over backward and said,“Whoever is responsible for this must have 
it withdrawn.” I said, “I am responsible for this, and I am not going 
to withdraw it, because it is already in the hands of the American 
and British missions.” This happened round the 20th August 1945, 
and of course the Government refused to resign so that there was 
nothing left for me but to have nothing more to ‘do with them. 

So then, i in a series of audiences with the Russian general which 
got worse and worse until I could not see him either any more, he put 
his case and also the point that this was a hostile act against the Soviet 
Union, and that it must stop. Everything must be put back as it was. 
I refused, and what is more, I refused to go to the celebration of 23d 
August. That morning he demanded to see me at 6 o’clock. I put 
him off for one hour, and he came with an official answer of the Rus- 
sian Government saying that they considered this a most unfriendly 
and hostile act of mine. And, on top of that, the 23d August was 
just as much their feast as it was ours, and that it was an affront to 
them that I should not be there. At that I just shrugged my shoul- 
ders, I did not answer any more and he just walked out. So, from 
the 23d of August 1945 until the beginning of January 1946 I had 
nothing at all to do with the Government: excepting for one occasion 
when the Russian Ambassador arrived in Bucharest and I had to re 
ceive him and his credentials and I had to have the official ceremony 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

On this occasion I saw from the windows of the palace a whole lot 
of women beating up the peop le in the street with iron poles, | ig iron, 
steel tubes. They were beating them up, and actually some of them 
managed to escape into the palace courtyard—full of blood, heads 
cracked, noses bleeding, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Women were doing the beating? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. Yes. 

Well, as we approached the end of the year there was a conference 
in Moscow, and the issue of this conference was that V yshinsky, Mr. 
Harriman, and, at the time, Sir Archibald Clarke-Kerr, the British 
Ambassador in Moscow, were to come down to Bucharest as a com- 
mission and see that a truly democratic form of government was 
formed in view of the elections. So then we had a certain amount 
of discussion with them. The result was that the Government was un 
changed except for adding one member of each democratic party, 
meaning Maniu and Bratiano’s parties. So the Government was the 
same except for these two people. And this Government was there to 
prepare the free elections. 

In my discussion with the American and British Ambassadors I told 
them I did not believe this was possible. I added that whatever elec- 
tions would take place it would surely be tricked, the results at least 
would be tricked. That is exactly what happened as we used to say 
80 or 90 percent went in the box and 90 percent for the Communists 
came out of the box. 

Mr. Ferauan. Who had control of the election machinery ? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. The Government. 

Mr. Fetauan. Was there one particular head of a cabinet? 

King Micuarn or Rumanta. Well, they sort of mixed it up so much 
that nobody knew who had what any more. 
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Mr. Ferenan. Could you not boil it down as to whether or not it 
was a member of the Communist Party ¢ , 

King Micuart or Rumania. They gave a form of democratic ap- 
pearance. I mean, they let all the people go there except for 2 or 3 
cases where there were a few disturbances. But on the whole we were 
astonished to see that it was as quiet as it was. But 90 percent of one 
went in and 90 percent of the other came out; that was all done in 
the counting. In some cases I was told that they had a box ready, fixed 
behind the door. When they sealed them they just took them away 
and put the others there for the counting. 

Mr. Kersren. King Michael, in answer to one of the questions, you 
stated that you believe if the truth were known about the feelings of 
your people, who are praying for deliverance from the Communist 
regime—even deliverance by war—do I understand it correctly’ We 
recognize, all of us, the terrible effect of war and you believe they do 
too. 

King Micuagt or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. They believe that what they are now suffering is ter- 
rible but war would not be worse, if it might mean the end of a Com- 
munist way of life that is being imposed upon them. Is that correct ? 

King Micuagn or Rumania. That is their sincere hope now. 

Mr. Kersten. This would indicate, therefore, a great potential re- 
sistance on the part of the people. I suppose you would say among the 
people; is that correct ? 

King Micuaen or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, they hate Communist occupation and 
would do a great deal to get rid of it? 

King Micuarent or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think that this feeling of hatred and poten- 
tial resistance also exists among the young Rumanian men who have to 
wear the military uniform now under Soviet occupation ? 

King Micuaer or Rumanta. I think there are very many among 
them; yes. 

Mr, Kersten. They are after all the sons of the people, the sons of 
the agricultural people and others of Rumania, and would you not say 
that the feelings in their hearts are pretty well reflected in the hearts 
of the people generally, and they feel the same way about a Commu- 
nist regime ? 

King Micuaren or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. We have heard testimony, and I have heard it indi- 
vidually myself many times, that the peoples of other captive nations, 
such as Hungary, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia would almost prefer war. They are seeking and hoping for 
deliverance, even through war, from the Communist occupation. You 
have also stated that you believe that it is necessary for the West to 
open its eyes and ears about the brutal reality of communism. Is that 
correct, King Michael ? 

King Micuare.t or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, putting those two facts one beside the 
other, one would conclude that the people who are living under com- 
munism know what it is, but the people of the West, the people who 
are not living under communism, are comparatively blind to com- 
munism and do not fully realize what it is? 

King Micuarn or Rumanta. Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. Would that be a legitimate conclusion ? 

King Micuart or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you not agree with me that sitting around 
the table with Communist representatives, like representatives of the 
West are now doing at Geneva, Berlin and other places, indicates that 
perhaps we do not fully realize what the Communists are—otherwise 
we would not be trying to reach any kind of agreement with them ? 
Would you not say that that probably would follow 

King Micuarn or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. No agreement with the Communists is worth the 
paper that it is written on. 

King MicuArn or Rumania. I do not believe that. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that correct / 

King Micnaen or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you also agree that any agreement they enter 
into is only entered into for their own purposes, for continuing deceit 
and fraud and furthering their subversive aggression ? 

King Micnarn, or Rumania. Yes. Iam afraid on this we have even 
got an example at home. The armistice agreement was delayed for a 
good 10 or fifteen days or 3 weeks on purpose for the Russian troops 
to get through the country and occupy it before the armistice was 
signed. 

In the armistice agreement there was a point that we should pay 
damages to Russia, $300 million in 6 years. At the end of the first 
year we had already paid $1,000 million ; and when that was explained 
it was just waved away and they said, “Mind your own business.” 
That agreement was signed by America, England, Russia, and our 
selves. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you recall, during the early part of the war, when 
the Nazi armies were advancing into Russia, there were massive sur- 
renders to the Nazis by the Soviet troops in Russia ? 

King Micwaet or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you recall that many of these surrenders by the 
Soviet troops, coupled with the action of the peoples there, indicating 
they too thought they were being delivered from communism at that 
time ? 

King Micwart or Rumanta. It looks very much like it. ; 

Mr. Kersten. It was not until the peoples in these areas realized the 
Nazis imposed cruelties upon them that they finally resisted. Is this 
your recollection ? 

King Micwaet or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And these troop surrenders went into the hundreds of 
thousands at that time, as I recall. 

King Micuaet or Rumania. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Which would indicate that the Soviet troops did not 
want to fight for the Bolshevist, Red way of life. Putting this to- 
gether, would you say that one of the very important actions, as dis- 
tinguished from mere words, that the West could do now, would be bs 
way of omission; that is, by way of stopping to deal with the Com- 
munists, stopping to treat them as though they were legitimate repre- 
sentatives of any of these peoples. Would you not say that this would 
be helpful ? 


King Micuaet or Rumania. It might give a moral boost, ves. 
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Mr. Kersten. Certainly such conferences as have been going on 
have no good effect upon the enslaved peoples, have they ¢ 

King Micuarn or Rumania. I would say it is not so much the con 
ference itself, as the way it has been dealt with. 

Mr. Kersten. What way are you referring to in particular / 

King Micuaren or Rumania. Perhaps I could give an example. If 
somebody was to walk into your house and kick you out and take pos- 
session of your house, and you were then to go back and start discuss 
ing with him what right he had, instead of just kicking him out and 
then dealing with him, that would be the sort of thing. That is the 
sort of thing that has been going on at all these conferences, and that is 
what nobody can understand, 

Mr. Kersten. So the timidity and hesitancy of the free world as 
to calling an evil thing evil, and recognizing it as such, is one of the 
difficulties involved in the present situation. Is that it 

King Micuar, or Rumanta. In other words, they must first get 
out and then talk. 

Mr. 7 RSTEN. Certainly recognizing these Red regimes as govern- 
ments of these places and dealing with them as though they were 
legitims a respectable peop le. is not helpful at all, is it ? 

King Micnarn or Rumania. No. 

Mr. Kersren. ede your experience in your country, the partici- 
pants in these Red regimes, people like Vyshinsky and Groza, are 
nothing more than criminals and enemies of the people wherever they 
are. Is that not true? 

King Micuarior Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. That is all. 

Mr. Bussey. I am rather reluctant to ask any further questions; so 
I will be very brief. I think His Majesty has been ver y gracious, very 
patient, and very cooperative with the committee. 

Your Majesty, you stated that the people of Rumania are praying 
for war, because war would not be worse than what they are going 
through now. I take it that if war should come and the people were 
able to throw off the yoke of the Communists, you have faith that the 
people of Rumania would be so anti-Communist that they would for- 
ever repel communism and take care of that subject by themselves? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. It is my personal opinion that all the free countries 
should unite in withdrawing recognition from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. I personally believe we should stop all trade with the Soviet 
Government and her satellites; in other words, that we should impose 
an economic blockade. When you go to war, you go to win, and you 

should bring out every trick in the bag i in order to win. Iam stating 
my opinion before I ask the following question : 

What is your opinion on the suggestion that all the free countries 
should withdraw recognition from Soviet Russia, and have nothing at 
all to do with her diplomatically ? 

King Micuarn or Rumanta. Well, that, of course, would give a 
tremendous moral boost to all these countries behind the so-called Iron 
Curtain. That is certain. But the main thing I find to be done with 
all that part of the world is to make them understand that they have 
had enough and that now this has got to stop. Iam afraid that is long 
overdue. 
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Mr. Bussey. Would you say that Soviet Russia owes a great deal 
of her success in the expansion of her program of world communism 
to the fact that the West has always followed a policy of appeasement 
and is still following such a policy ¢ 

King Micnaren or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I think the testimony given by King 
Michael this morning has been very valuable to this committee. 1] 
appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Dopp. I do not want to prolong this but I would like to join 
my colleague, Mr. Busbey, in expressing my gratitude for the patience 
you have shown in your testimony. I wonder, however, if you could 
very briefly tell us on what basis the Soviet Union demanded repara 
tions. Or did they give any reason at all? 

King Micuarn or Rumania. The reason was that we walked into 
Russia in armed agression, as they called it. Of course, after they 
pushed the whole front back and they finally came out as one of the 
victors they just wanted to have reparations for the damage that had 
been done. 

Mr. Dopp. That activity took place under a government different 
from the one of which the reparations were demanded; did it not ? 

King Micwar. or Rumania. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowtcz. I would just like to make it clear what my posi- 
tion is. I would like to state that in my opinion the American people 
are not yet prepared to accept war as inevitable or as the only solution. 
And I would like to ask whether you do not agree with me that the 
only way to avoid war is by a show of strength, and that a policy of 
continuous concessions can only lead to war. 

King Micuarnt or Rumania. I would say there is certainly some- 
thing in that. 

Mr. Macurowticz. That if we are to pursue a policy of avoiding war 
the best way would be by a show of force, strength, and determination ? 

King Micwarr or Rumanta. Yes. 

Mr. Fertenan. I will be very brief. What was the status of the 
Rumanian Army after the Soviet occupation, and who was the leader ? 
Was there any resistance at all against the Soviet troops or was it an 
acceptance of something that could not be coped with other than peace- 
fully ? 

King Micrarn or Rumanta. In the first place, on August 23, 1944, 
at, about 10 o’clock at night, I broadcast to the Rumanian people telling 
them what had happended and at the same time telling them to lay 
down their arms against the allies and turn ’round. And these same 
orders were sent by the general staff to our troops at the front. So 
when they got this order they laid down their guns and turned ’round 
to the next front. In the meantime the Russians came and swept up 
about 100,000 or 200,000 men—so-called prisoners of war—who did 
not even fire one shot to protect themselves because they had received 
orders not to. 

Mr. FeicHan. Do you feel that if the free world could give some 
assurance that they feel strongly and would like to pursue a policy 
that would bring about the liberation of the c aptive countries it might 
inspire them in the future, if nec essary, to resist in the event of a war? 
Or do you think that a resistance force evident in the various captive 
countries would be a deterrent to the Soviet as regards engaging in 
hostilities ? 
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King Micuar. or Rumania. I do not personally believe very much 
in resistance forces as such, because I i imagine the Soviets would fear 
much more passive resistance and actual feelings in the people’s 
minds—more, that is, than actual harassing incidents here and there, 
which do not really help and often lead to the murder of some people. 

Mr. FeteuHan. What I had in mind was resistance to this extent, 
that in the event of hostilities the Soviets would count on the army in 
the captive countries to fight with them, and a policy of liberation 
might induce many of these people to be more passive in their support. 

King Micwaen or Rumania. I am sure that in case of a war there 
would be armies from these various countries fighting against the West 
because they would be forced to fight with a gun in the back. But at 
the first opportunity they would go straight over to our side, and 
might even do things behind their own lines. But the other point is 
that it is a tremendous encouragement to those people when they hear 
statements like that of President Eisenhower’s recent statement, and 
other similar ones. But after that their morale goes down again be- 

cause nothing happens. They hear these be: Lutiful words, words they 
are praying to hear, as indeed I am, and then nothing h: appens exce pt 
a conference, like the one at Geneva now, when the Communists again 
get things their own way. That isthe despairing part. 

Mr. Marpven. As former head of the Rumanian nation you had sev- 
eral conferences and meetings with represenatives of the Soviets. At 
any time during these conferences, meetings, or negotiations did any- 
thing of benefit ever come out of them that contributed toward the 
freedom and welfare of Rumania? 

King Micnart or Rumanta. Definitely not. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, it has been your experience in nego- 
tiating as the head of your nation that the conferences and the meet- 
ings and the negotiations with the Communist government of the 
Soviets have been in no way beneficial to your nation? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. That is correct. 

Mr. Mappen. Well, I may say for the record that in the testimony 
formerly recorded by this committee from heads of other nations now 
under the Soviet sphere the same statement was made; the same re- 
sults came to the heads of those nations that were taken under the 
Soviet sphere. And that history as far as the negotiations with the 
Kremlin are concerned, as far as negotiations with the Communist 
leaders are concerned, proves unanimously that nothing ever comes out 
of agreements or conferences with the leaders of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Kersten. There is one final question that I would like to ask. 
You have been very patient and very cooperative and very helpful to 
us. Many people throughout the free world—and among them there 
are some people who might be said to be anti-Soviet; but nevertheless, 
Socialist type of thinking—believe that we can have a peaceful co- 
existence with the Soviet Union and with the Soviet Communist world, 
thus leaving the lines between the two worlds approximately where 
they are now. Such a policy of so-called peaceful coexistence would 
assume the permanent slavery of the present captive nations. Now 
it is my opinion, and I will ask whether or not you agree with me, 
that such a policy of so-called peaceful existence that gives the Soviet 
masters a free hand in their present world to move the « captive nations 
to their own purposes, is, among all policies, the surest guaranty of 
an all-out World War IIT between the peoples of the slave world and 
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the remaining peoples of the free world. That is my feeling, and I 
am asking you whether or not you would be inclined to agree with me 
that this isthe surest war policy ? 

King Micnarn or Rumania. It might well be. Peaceful coexist- 
ence from the western point of view perhaps would work, because the 
West is not an aggressor, but when you see the other point of view it 

cannot work, because they will go on on the ground the whole time. 

So there is another point here, and I personally think that there can- 
not be any peace in this world, and quiet, as long as the present form 
of Europe exists, cut in two. 

Mr. Kersten. As long as Europe is divided 

King Micuast or Rumanta. I do not believe that one can have any 
peace and quiet. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, it is either going to be all Communist 
or all free eventually, and we believe and are confident that eventually 
it will be all free, provided the proper steps are taken ? 

King Micuart or Rumanta. Also I believe that God cannot tolerate 
this amount of injustice that the 20th century has seen. It has to finish 
for the good side. 

Mr. Kersten. King Michael, we are very grateful to you for com- 
ing here this morning. You have been cooperative and your statement 
has made a great contribution to our hearings, and we thank you. 

King Micuart or Rumania. Mr. Chairman, I have come here in 
front of your committee in respect of the people of the United States 
and its democratic institutions, and I hope I have been able to be of 
some help to you. At the same time I hope that I have been able to 
be of some help to my own country. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, King Michael. I think the freedom of 
your country means the ultimate freedom of all countries. 

At this time we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order, please. Mr. Counsel, 
who is your first witness ? 

Mr. McTiavr. The first witness is Mr. Stransky. 


TESTIMONY OF JAROSLAV STRANSKY, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY 
OF BRUNOW 


Mr. Jaroslav Stransky was called and sworn, and testified as 
follows: 

Mr. McTieue. Mr. Stransky, I understand that you held the title 
of professor of criminal law at the University of Brunow from 1921 
to 1948, and that during that period you were active in politics in 
Czechoslovakia. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. What were your political connections and activities 
at the time the Germans took over your Government ? 

Mr. Srransky. I was a member of the Czechoslovak Parliament 
and I was a member of the previous party of Dr. Benes. Before he 
was President of the Republic he was in the National Socialist Party 
and so was I. , 

Mr. McTievr. You were a member of the National Socialist Party ? 

Mr. Stransky. Yes, that was the name of the party; it was before 
the German one. 

Mr. McTiceur. How long were you a member of the Parliament ? 
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Mr. Srransky. Since 1918. I was there 3 years. Then, since 1929 
to the end of the German occupation. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Stransky has prepared a state- 
ment and would prefer to read the statement into the record rather 
than answer individual questions at this time. He is prepared, after 
his statement is made part of the record, to submit to questioning by 
the committee. So, in accordance with his wishes and if you have no 
objection, I will ask him to read his statement. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, you are asking that he should do 
what witnesses ordinarily do before congressional committees—make 
a statement and afterward submit to questioning? That is satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Srransky. I participated to a considerable extent in the events 
which in the end led to Soviet domination of Czechoslovakia. I was, 
during the Second World War, in exile in London as a member of the 
London Benes government as Minister of Justice, and I returned with 
Benes via Moscow to Kosice, and then with the new government again, 
as Minister of Justice, to Prague, and I was a member of the Govern- 
ment continuously until the Communist coup in February 1948, first 
as Minister of Justice, then as Deputy Prime Minister, and finally as 
Minister of Education. 

During the war the relations of Benes and the members of the Benes 
government with Czechoslovak Communist exiles in London were at 
first reserved on both sides; later, however, when the U.S. S. R. joined 
the war, the Communists accepted four posts in our National Council 
and cooperated with the Government although they refused direct par- 
ticipation in the Cabinet. Thus our relations became friendly, mainly 
because no controversial internal political problems confronted the 
National Council and the fight against the common enemy brought 
us nearer together. 

With the same confidence and with the conviction that postwar 
policies would be based on cooneration of the western democracies 
with the U. S. S. R., all the policies of Benes were founded. When 
he returned from Moscow toward the end of 19438 our treaty of alliance 
with the Soviet Union was signed. He told us with satisfaction how 
Czechoslovak exiles living in Moscow appreciated the honor of the 
treatment accorded him by Stalin and other Soviet functionaries. 

Benes had already long ago been given much credit by the Soviets 
when he helped Litvinov with the entry of the U.S. S. R. into the 
Geneva League of Nations and mediated under Franco-Soviet alliance. 
Also. during the Munich crisis he was in constant contact with the 
Soviet Ambassador Alexandrowsky, who, when he talked to me, ex- 
pressed much admiration for the personal courage of Benes. Benes’ 
position in Moscow was great but surely he overestimated it when he 
assumed that with its help he could induce the Communists at home to 
follow parliamentarian coalition methods. Benes had long talked 
with Czechoslovak Communist deputies in Moscow and T know today 
from a completely reliable source that the Communists then made no 
secret of their totalitarian tendencies and their determination to take 
over all power in the state some day. 

Dr. Benes, however. on his return to London, did not renort this 
knowledge to us. and that probably for two serious reasons. First, he 
knew that this would make the coming indisnensable negotiations con- 
cerning an agreement of the democratic exiles with Communists more 
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difficult : secondly, he belie ved that the Com munists, once the *y partici l- 
pated in the Government. would become convinced that all necessary 
social progress can be achieved by democratic parliamentary methods. 
Therefore he was satisfied with their agreement on constitutional pro 
cedure and he was also convinced that once the Communists received 
offices they would at the tame time show the necessary intelligent com- 
monsense. But the agreement with Moscow and the Czechoslovak 
Communists had been indicated also by the then prevalent polici ies of 
the western democracies. If our London exile government had become 
involved in a conflict similar to that of the Polish exile government 
we would have risked sharing the lasting exile of the Polish Govern- 
ment, and perhaps Prague would have shared the fate of Warsaw. 

The western democracies really believed in postwar cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and did not fathom that. togethe r with the 
Soviet armies penetrating central Europe, there would also come the 
penetration of the Soviet effort to rule the entire world. We were all 
aware that our cause would not become a threat to this peaceful vision, 
just as before Munich the West had given us to understand that war 
with Hitler must not come about because of Czechoslovakia. 

In this sort of atmosphere we pre pared and deliberated in London 
our coming inevitable government cooperation with the Communists 
In this mood we started, on March 9, 1945, our trip to Moscow and 
home. In one of the meetings which during that time we used to have 
with the President on the composition of the Government and the 
organization of national committees, on retribution for war crimes, 
and so on, I asked the President where, according to his views, were 
the limits beyond which we must not go in our dealings with the 
Communists . beyond which we must not de part from our democratic 
standards. He re plied that the question could not be formulated 
this manner because all depended on circumstances. 

My question however had been intended to find out what it was that 
must not be said of Czechoslovakia. Perhaps both of us were right. 
I would like to add that we could not come to an agreement with the 
Communists before we went to the liberated part of the Republie via 
Moscow, because in our London State Council there had been only sub- 
ordinate Communist politicians who did nothing without authoriza 
tion from Moscow. Gottwald, Slansky, and Kopecky in Moscow re- 
jected our repeated invitations to come to London. 

Our trip to Moscow was absolutely necessary, but in reality it was 
a trip into the unknown. It is not true that the British Government 
advised us not to go home via Moscow. As soon as part of Czecho 
slovakia was liberated the Government had to go there. and the British 
Government officially took leave of us most cordially and had us flown 
by its own planes to Teheran. 

It is true that we started this trip with many worries mainly because 
of the wav the Soviet Union had taken over (¢ ‘arpatho Ruthenia with 
out waiting for any agreement which we, the President and the rest of 
us, were prepared to come to, but only on constitutional grounds and 
within an international peace framework. Also our recognition of the 
Lublin government had come about under strong Soviet pressure and 
nobody will hold it against us when they consider that, soon after, the 
British Government followed suit. 

In Moscow, where we arrived on March 17 the Soviet government 
did not directly interfere in our negotiations. Some kind of pressure 
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was implied in the fact that we, the guests, were given to understand 
that 8 days had been reserved for our visit. 

Mr. Kersten. What day are you now talking about ? 

Mr. Stransky. When we arrived ? 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Srransky. March 17, 1945. But in spite of this the negotiations 
were protracted and we left Moscow only during the last days of March. 
I cannot say precisely the date. At the farewell dinner given by Stalin 
in the Kremlin, in honor of Benes and his company, the Soviet dictator 
gave a toast saying: 

It is not true that our concept of Slavonic brotherhood means that all Slavonic 
nations must in their internal policies follow the Soviet example. To us, on the 
contrary, Slavonic brotherhood means that every Slavonic nation should have 
complete certainty that it can follow its inclinations. 

“The world does not believe this,” said Stalin, and leaning toward 
Benes, his neighbor, he added in a lower voice, “Nor do you, but you 
will become convinced of it.” 

My neighbor at the table, Mr. Vyshinsky, translated this toast for 
me into French and also the following one of Stalin’s in which he asked 
us to understand the Russian soldiers when they came to us. “They 
are heroes,” he said twice, “but no angels; continuously risking one’s 
life does not improve discipline and you will have to be patient with 
them.” I would like to add that about 15 toasts were proposed during 
that dinner and I never saw in my life a table so loaded with every 
imaginable kind of food and drink. Even before the dinner started 
about 10 kinds of hors d’eeuvre were put on the table, and the guests, 
quite full up with looking on, were afterward served with every pos- 
sible kind of fish, of roasted meat as well as of sweets, cakes, ice cream, 
cheese, and fruit. It was then that I understood the meaning of oriental 
luxury. Of course, our hosts were well-intentioned and were not aware 
how that rich hospitality contrasted with the English austerity, with a 
severe war modesty, with which we were treated by the royal couple 
in Buckingham Palace before then. Since then I know that nowhere 
in the world is there such a contrast between the highest and the lowest 
standards of life as in the Soviet Union. a 

The Moscow negotiations were not on the basis of dealing between 
the Czechoslovak Government abroad and the Communist Party, for 
the Communists insisted on the Government having been formed only 
for action abroad and not for home. 

They were prepared to deal only with delegations of other parties 
which came to Moscow with the President’s suite. President Benes 
did not take part in the consultatio.as in order not to infringe the prin- 
ciple that the President stands above parties. 

Jan Masaryk went to Moscow quite uselessly, for he too was not 
able to attend the meetings since he was impartial, and after some days 
flew to England quite disgusted. The President of the Government in 
exile, Sramek, was indisposed and took part in meetings only occasion- 
ally.. I was the leader of the Nationalist Socialist Party, but I was 
handicapped by the fact that my delegation included the Deputy, 
Member of Parliament, David, a volunteer in the First World War 
and an honest man, but who was looked upon by us as a Communist 
fellow-traveler because of his leftist orientation. Rybka had to re- 
main in London after Masaryk’s departure as head of our Foreign 
Office. So I was practically alone to face the Communists, for nobody 
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else from other parties opposed them seriously because in the Socialist 
Democratic delegation Fierlinger and Lausman prevailed on M: ajer, 
the only uncompromising member of these Social Democrats who took 
part in serious negotiations. 

As another detail, no nonsocialist party of ours was represented 
Moscow with the exception of the Populists Sramek and Hala 
Neither a Deputy nor a Minister from these nonsocialist parties had 
been in ae and so the Communists were stre nethene d in their efforts 
to prevent such parties from being admitted to activity in the new 
surroundings. It was no wonder in those circumstances th at the Com 
munists took the initiative in the Moscow negotiations and their party 
had complete success. They were unw illing to drop any substantial 
matter from their prepared proposals, so that we only had the choice 
either to accept them or to return to London and share the fate of the 
Polish Government in exile. The so-called Programme of Kosice was 
already agreed to in Moscow and promulgated after arrival in Kosice. 
Even the constitution of the new government was agreed upon in 
Moscow. 

The Kosice Programme is a document accessible to historians and 
politicians and thus I shall not discuss it. I would only say that it is 
much spoken of, but few of those who speak and write about it know 
it. The Communists insisted on its double and plural meanings. 
There is no word in it about the radical social reforms which they were 
putting into force later on. 

The constitution of the new government whose formal chairman 
was Fierlinger but the real one ‘his deputy Gottwald was such as t 
allow nothing to oppose the Communists—neither in the Presidency 
nor in the Council of Ministers so long as the Social Democrats re- 
mained under Fierlinger’s influence until their meeting at Brno in 
1947. Departments reserved by the Communists assured them nearly 
the entire power in the State. Beside the Presidency they were the 
Department of the Interior, i. e., police, the control of national com- 
mittees and the management of elections, as well as the Ministry of 
Information, i. e., the organization of the press, radio, and film, and 
the Ministry of Agri iculture, Ministry of Commerce, as well as public 
education occupied by Nejedly and national defense in the hands of 
General Svoboda, a Soviet stooge. The organization of Masaryk’s 
Foreign Ministry was prac tically in Klementis’ hands. Whenever I 
wanted to let anybody have a post in the diplomatic service to which 
he was entitled without being pushed by somebody else, I did not apply 
to Masaryk but to Klementis. 

After our return to Prague, we democratic ministers, had to fight 
desperately against Communist methods. This defense had been con- 
ducted in the Government by way of continuous polemics which of 
course passed into the newspapers. I consider it the worst period of 
my whole life. It was only with difficulty that we secured the local 
national committees, originally communized entirely under the in- 
fluence of the advancing Soviet front and of the agents in its foot- 
steps, were at least reorganized to the extent that each of the four 
government parties delegated to them a quarter of their members. 
We were unable to enforce the regular elections to the national com- 
mittees. The Communists equ: ally refused proportional representa- 
tion in the workers’ trade unions. 
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When we lastly enforced the law according to which the factory 
council must be elected at least by four-fifths of the factory workers, 
it had the effect that the Communists obstructed the regular election 
to the factory councils and are prepar ing them only now. 

Though we had agreed to the Communist proposal of the law on the 
nationalization of heavy industry, the Communist officers persecuted 
In a way unheard of the nonnationalized factory owners, craftsmen, 
and merchants. The farmers suffered in the same way. 

The law on punishing those who collaborated with the Nazi occu- 
pation became to the Nosek’s police a means of terror against the po- 
litical opponents of Communists. A worker who during the war was 
granted awards and advantages for an extraordinary zeal in produc- 
ing Hitler’s war material sat in a judge’s chair over the factory owner 
who had to furnish this material. Nosek’s police held in prison thou- 
sands of people without putting them before the tribunal in a lawful 
manner, These people were sometimes set free without knowing why 
they were deprived of liberty for half a year and what they were sus- 
pected of. 

The Ministry of Agriculture allotted unused soil, tractors, and com- 
bine harvesters only to Communist proteges. 

In spite of all these terrors, promises, and persecutions the Com- 
munists did not get a majority in the elections to the Constitutional 
National Assembly in 1946. As the new elections approached the 
clearer it became that the Communist parliamentary possession of 38 
percent of the vote would be considerably reduced by new elections. 
The speech of Gottwald in which he said the Communists must get a 
majority in the new parliament, though it was evident that they could 
not achieve it by free elections, was the first symptom of the prepared 
coup detat. 

It was of no avail that we renounced in July 1947, participation in 
the Mashall plan when Stalin told our Gover nment delegation he con- 
sidered such participation incompatible with our treaty of alliance. 
Soon after the Conimunists forwarded their foolish proposal that dam- 
ages caused to farmers from the catastrophic drought of 1947 should 
be paid for by a general property tax. When we were abandoned in 
this case by all Social Democratic ministers we even agreed to that 
proposal in order to ensure quiet elections. 

Then came the attempt to murder ministers Zenk], oie and 
Drtina by sending bombs to them and the evident sabotage by Nosek’s 
police of a regular investigation of the crime whose traces led to the 
Olomouc regional secretariat of the Communist Party. Since the 
summer of 1947 I was aware that Gottwald never looked into my eyes 
during our talks. Eventually the Communists called two big factory 
and village union meetings in Prague on the last two Sundays in Feb- 
ruary. The Minister of the Interior wanted to assure the undoubtedly 
subversive aims of these meetings by an order by which all non-Com- 
munist commanders were removed from the Prague police. When 
ordered by the Council of Ministers to cancel this order he refused 
to submit to that decision of the majority. The Prime Minister agreed 
with him and not with the majority. 

This revolution against the constitution was backed by the Prime 
Minister. When we submitted our resignations, the Communist ac- 
tion committees took possession of our parties’ headquarters and 
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newspaper offices, of all national committees and even of the Parlia 
ment and started a demonstrative general strike until the President 
forced by “the street”, according to his own expression, accepted out 
resignation in order to prevent a bloody civil war. 

(At this point the interpreter was sworn. ) 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Stransky, in what month and what year did the 
Benes government accept the Communists into the Government In a 
kind of coalition, or an appeasement; thinking they could get along 
with Moscow ? 

Mr. Stransky. In March, 1945. 

Mr. Bussey. That was after you and Mr. Benes had been to Mos 
cow. In what month of 1945 were these Communists accepted into a 
coalition government ¢ 

Mr. Srransky. In March we went to Moscow, but the coalition with 
the Communists lasted since the time when Russia went into the war. 
When Russia went into the war the four Communists in London 
went into our National Council. 

Mr. Bussey. Was that in 1941? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes, at the end of 1941. 

Mr. Bussey. What positions of importance in the Government di 
they hold ? 

Mr. Srransky. I said it in my statement. They had the Ministry 
of Interior, the Ministry of Information, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and the Foreign Office too. The Foreign Office was under Masaryk, 
but the real chief in organization of this Ministry was Klementis, a 
Communist. 

Mr. Buszey. Was Gottwald in the Government ? 

Mr. Srransky. I would say the Communists had 95 percent of the 
whole state power in their hands. 

Mr. Bussey. That was before you and Benes went to Moscow ? 

Mr. Srransky. No, before Moscow. the Communists held no posts 
in our Government. They did not want it. You did not ask about 
the positions of the Communists in the state council, in the Gover 
ment ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Srransxy. They had no posts before our going to Moscow. 

Mr. Bussey. Then, you did not have any Communists in the Gov- 
ernment in 1941? 

Mr. Strransky. No, no one. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, why did you and Dr. Benes believe that you 
could get along with the Communists ? 

Mr. Srransky. At that time the Russians were our friends, and 
they assured us that they will grant all democratic liberties. Of course, 
if we had judged the Communists from their programs and their lit- 
erature, the Marxism and so on, we could not, have believed it. But we 
tried to believe. It was the situation which made us try to believe the 
Communists. 

Mr. Busney. You said that the Czechs and the Communists were 
friends. Why did you make that statement ? 

Mr. STRANSKY. They were Czechs. too. You mean the democrats 
and the Communists? The Communists were Czechs, too, in London, 
the Czech Communists exiles, they were exiles like us, because they 
were obliged to fly from the Hitler occupation like us, and the Rus- 
sians were allies of ours, and the English and the Americans. 
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Mr. Bussey. We have Communists in the United States, but they 
have never been friends of mine. 1 cannot understand why you 
should think these Communists would be friends of the Czechs, the 
Czech Government, or the Benes government. 

Mr. Srransky. During the war they were allies, they were not 
enemies. Russia was an allied country and an allied government. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, we are all entitled to our opinions, but at no 
time during the war did I believe that Russia was an ally of ours. I 
always insisted she was a co-belligerent, and not an ally. That is on 
the record in hundreds of speeches I have made. 

Mr. Stransky. Perhaps you did not, but your Government did. 

Mr. Bussey. I never did. The Communists have been in control 
of the Comintern, and the Soviet Government, ever since they over- 
threw the Kerensky regime, and I think the principles of communism 
were pretty well known. By 1945, I think it was recognized that they 
could not be trusted too much in a coalition government. Of course, as 
you say, there were people in our Government who held an opposite 
viewpoint. Was there any outside pressure brought by governments 
other than the one in Moscow, to put the Communists into this coalition 
government in Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Srransky. No, I do not think so. Another government other 
than the Russian Government ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Srransky. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Bussey. Great Britain, France, United States, or any other 
government; they did not suggest it to you ? 

Mr. Srransky. They did not suggest it. We all knew that the 
western democracies wished to have peace in Central and East Europe. 
For instance, Mr. Mikolajezyk, the Polish Minister, went into the Com- 
munist Government in Lublin under much worse conditions than we 
had in our Government with the Communists, and there was a certain 
pressure on him. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Pressure from whom ? 

Mr. Srransky. From the Government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What Government ? 

Mr. Srransky. The British Government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Any other Government? 

Mr. Srransky. I do not think so. I do not know the details about 
that, only we were always told that Mikolajezyk must go into the 
Lublin Government. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you think would have happened if you had 
not taken these Communists into your Government ? 

Mr. Srransky. Then we would not come to any agreement with the 
Communists in Moscow. 

Mr. Bussey. You came to agreement before you took the Commu- 
nists in ? 

Mr. Srransky. We took the agreement before, do you mean? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Srransky. No, it was one agreement in Moscow, about the 
program. 

Mr. Bussey. I will restate the question. There were no Commu- 
nists in the Czech Government before you negotiated this agreement 
in Moscow in 1945; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srransky. That is right. 
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Mr. Bussry. Now, what do you think would have happened if you 
had refused to negotiate that agreement and accepted these Commu- 
nists into your Government ? ¢ 

Mr. Srransxy. Then there would have been no possibility for us to 
return, to come to our country. Then we had to return to London, 
because the Russian Army was partially occupying our country, and it 
would have been like with the Poles; if we had not agreed with the 
Communists then the liberated regions would have elected, as the Com- 
munists put it, another government, and the Russian Government had 
acknowledged the Communist government. Like with the British 
Government. they acknowledged the Polish Government in London 
all the time, and our Government, but then, when the new government 
in Lublin was built, the British Government took the acknowledge 
ment back and acknowledged the new government. It would have 
been the same with us. 

Mr. Bussey. Well I may be wrong—correct me if I am—but I un 
derstand from what you have said that, when you signed this agree- 
ment in Moscow, you must have known that the ultimate goal of the 
Communists was full control of the Czech Government. 

Mr. Srransty. No; they assured us they would respect the laws of 
the country, the constitution, hold free elections, and so on. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, Mr. Stransky, this was 5 years after they took 
over the Baltic countries—Fstonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. ‘Those 
countries had the same kind of agreements; which the Communists did 
not intend to keep, and did not keep. Knowing all that, what made 
you think, and Mr. Benes think, that they would keep the agreement 
with Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Srransky. If you are in a situation which is very pressing on 
you, and when you know there is no other w ay, then you try to believe 
you are right. But I can only beg you to think back on the mood of 
that time. Of course we knew about the Baltic countries, we knew 
about Finland, we knew about Carpatho-Ruthenia. It is true, but we 
had no other way. We tried to save what it was possible to save, and 
if we had not then all that happened in our country would have hap 
pened 3 years earlier. 

Mr. Kersten. It is a matter of record that at various times and at 
that particular time our Government not only assented to, but per 
suaded several of the governments in the world to collaborate with 
the Communists. That isa known fact. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is a correct statement, but I have always 
stated, privately and publicly, that I did not approve of that policy 
I was opposed to it, and I still am. 

Mr. Kersten. I know that to be the case. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would just like to add to the chairman’s state 
ment that not only did the Government urge these smaller nations 
and their representatives to accept these conditions from Soviet 
Russia, but they punished those who did not accept them—witness 
the Polish Government in exile, from whom recognition was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Kersten. That is definitely true, and there were several Mem- 
bers of Congress—not only Mr. Busbey and Mr. Machrowiez but all 
the rest of us—who did not agree to that policy. 

Mr. Buspery. I think an example that might be cited is the case of 
China, when we suggested its collabor ation with the Communists. 
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You asked me to think back, Mr. Stransky, to what the situation 
was at that time. I may say that I remember very clearly, because 
1 have dealt intimately with the menace of communism every day 
since the early part of 1921. I have studied it and have watched its 
progress, and I can appreciate the situation. But, we are still trying 
to develop the facts for the record here. 

Mr. Srransky. But we have the millions of the Russian soldiers 
on our frontier; that is the difference. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not hesitate to have the record show that I was 
not only out of step with the Roosevelt administration and with the 
Truman administration concerning the way they handled the prob- 
lem, but that I am just as much out of step with the way the Eisen- 
hower administration is handling it. So, there is no partisan politics 
whatsoever in my posit ion. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. Stransky, during the time that your Government 
was trying to negotiate with the Kremlin, were there many people in 
your country, Czechoslovakia, who were opposed to the course you 
were taking ? 

Mr. Mapven. Were there many people in your country, Czecho- 
slovakia, who were opposed to the course that you were ti aking ? 

Mr. Stransky. We were not home; we were in London and in Ger- 
many, and we had no connection with our countrymen. 

Mr. Mappven. Were you not in a position to know what the people 
back home in Czec hoslovakia were thinking about regarding negotiat- 
ing with the Communists? 

Mr. Strransky. I can answer it. When the Germans came and occu- 
pied Czechoslov: akia I met once a peasant who was head of the Agrarian 
Party—it is a most conservative party—he said, “Even if the Bolshe- 
viks come, they may come and help us from the occupation.” 

Mr. Mappen. From the Germans? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. It was before the war, and later came the 
horrors of the occupation. As you can imagine, when the Russians 
came to us the people were in love with them but this love came very 
quickly down. 

Mr. Mappen. To hatred? 

Mr. Srransky. The love changed to hate. 

Mr. Mappen. You would say then that the big majority of the people 
in Czechoslovakia were endorsing, or agreeing with, your course, as 
leader, to go along and try to negotiate with the Communists? 

Mr. Stransxy. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Mappen. The big majority ? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Mappen. Was there any opposition at all, any opponents to your 
cause ¢ 

Mr. Srransky. There are people who say they were against it, but 
they re mained i in foreign countries, in London, you understand; they 
did not return, but it was our duty to return. It is easy to be in London 
and say, “I don’t agree.” 

Mr. Mappen. Now, considering the talks and the agreements and the 
negotiations you had with Stalin, at any time did you ever receive 
any benefits or any concessions that were of benefit to Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Srransxy. No. 

Mr. Mappen. They never gave you anything ? 

Mr. Srransxy. No, 
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Mr. Mappen. In fact, they told you what to do. 

Mr. Srransky. They gave us the help of their armies. 

Mr. Mappen. The help of their armies to enslave your country. 

Mr. Stransky. First to liberate, then to enslave. 

Mr. M \DDEN, Well. how, this committee here held a meeting 1} New 
York, Chicago, Detroit. ind Was Ington last fall and th spring 
where testimony Was Introduced rega oO Lit] Lhla, Latvia, and 
Estonia, and the same identical thing happened to them that happened 
to you; Dut it happened to t hem » or 4 years betore it hap pe ned to you. 

Mr. Bussey. Nearly 5. 

Mr. Mappen. Nearly » years, The same thing happened so eV] 
dently you must have figured at the time that the same thing was 
ying to happen to you as happer ed to Lithuania and other countries 4 
Mr. Srransky. We could, but we did not. 

Mr. Mappen. I see. In other words, you would testify that, from 
your experience W ith the Communists, their agreements, conferences, 
and treaties mean nothing. 

Mr. STRANSKY. Quite right. 

Mr. Mappen. And from your experience with the Communists you 
would Say that the agreements and the conferences going on at Geneva 
will mean nothing. Is that true? 

Mr. Srransky. I think so. 

Mr. IK ERSTEN. The gentleman might be asked right how, how many 
times do we have to be hit over the head before we realize what the 
Communists are. It seems to me that we are very slow in realizing this 
and it should have been realized before. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I believe vou testified that, late in 1943, when 
Dr. Benes returned from Moscow he urged you and his other col- 
leagues to try to collaborate with Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. but it was for us absolutely clear. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But Dr. Benes did urge you to do so, yet you 
say he did so in the face of the fact that you are reliably informed 
that in Moscow he had learned of the totalitarian tendencies—and I 
am quoting you now—* ’ ‘ of the totalitarian tendencies and their 
determination to take over all power In the state some day.” Do I 
understand you to say then that Dr. Benes, even though he already 
had positive information that the Communists did have a deter- 
mination to take over all power in Czechoslovakia eventually, despite 
that, urged you to collaborate with Soviet Russia / 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you have any explanation for why he did 
that ? 

Mr. Stransky. He did it in order to prevent the Communists to do— 
I said it in my statement. Firstly, he knew the arrangement must be 
done, we had no other way. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mean, you must because he had 

Mr. Srransky. We must return to Prague. We hoped that the 
Communists would let down these dreams to seize all the power. Of 
course it was too idealistic. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Of course, all of us have much more hindsight 
than foresight. 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. I am going to ask you whether, now that you 
look back at the historical events of 1943 and after, you think that 
Doc ee Benes’ course was a wise one / 

Mr. Srransky. I see, but I can only answer that Doctor Benes did 
what, i in his opinion, was necessary to save the democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I understand that, but if he had knowledge then 
of the true tendencies of communism, which evidently he must have 
had some inkling of, he probably would not have done this. 

Mr. Srransky. Of course not. The main thing is he believed that 
the Moscow government would help him in bringing the Communists 
to reason. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, he thought a little communism 
was all right as long as there was not too much of it. He did not 
know that once you start with a little communism there is no end 
to it. 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You mentioned the fact that the Polish Gov- 
ernment, under adverse circumstances, acceded to the desires of the 
British and American Governments and did enter into the so-called 
Lublin government. But it is a fact, is it not, that Stanislaws 
Mikolayezyk did so individually, but not the rest of the Polish 
government-in-exile ¢ 

Mr. Srransky. I do not think he was alone. It was a certain party 
of Poland, the Agrarians. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Only that one group? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the rest resisted, and the result of their re- 
sistance, the British Government and the United States Government 
eventually withdrew the recognition of that government. So as I 
said before,'and one of my colleagues questioned you, not only did 
our Government encourage collaboration with communism but pun- 
ished those who resisted collaboration. 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you like to say a few words, Mr. Dodd? 

Mr. Dopp. We have gotten into some speculation about how things 
might have been. What we are trying to find out, as I understand it, 
is what happened after the Communists took over. That is our real 
purpose. Since we have gotten into this speculation, I think it is 
fair to bring out that undoubtedly there was in your mind, and in the 
mind of Doctor Benes, not only the fact that the Western Powers 
were pressing you to cooperate with the Communists, but also the fact 
that in 1938 you had been practically abandoned by the West to the 
Nazis. 

Mr. Srransky. By the West? 

Mr. Dopp. By France and Britain and by us too. That must have 
been in your thinking. 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Under this terrible Nazi occupation as you have indi- 
cated, the people of Czechoslovakia were about ready to take any- 
thing in order to get away from Nazi tyranny. They had once before 
a bad experience with the West insofar as helping them out was con- 
cerned, so actually they had very little choice to make. Is that not a 
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fact? I talked with Doctor Benes; I spent 2 days with him in 1946. 
I got my impression from him. 

Mr. Srransky. You were one of the Congressmen then ? 

Mr. Dopp. No, I was not a Congressman then, but I was in Prague 
and spent some time with him. My recollection is that he told me that 
you did not have any choice. I had the impression that you had a pis 
tolat your head. Isthat not accurate ¢ 

Mr. Stransky. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. | also had the impression from the people I knew in 
Czechoslovakia that for some time you were hopeful you could some 
how, by getting back there, work this thing out. Now we do know this 
was not possible, but at that time no one knew it. 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Also, I think it is fair to suggest to you, and I am sure 
all of the members will agree, that Doctor Benes did not make any 
more of a mistake than the rest of us. The only difference is that we 
have gone right on making ours, apparently right up to the present 
hour. 

Mr. Bussey. You are referring to the United States Government ? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I wanted the record to be clear that you were not re- 
ferring to us as individuals. 

Mr. Dopp. I do not refer to any individual. I think it might be 
helpful for the record to show that these are my own understandings. 
I want to make that clear. 

I have one other question : Was there a Communist Party in Czech 
slovakia prior to 1938 ? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes, but quite small. - We had a parliament of 300 
members of which about 30 were Communists. 

Mr. Dopp. But there was a legal Communist Party, and it did have 
some representation ? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. To get back to our real purpose here, would you say now 
that there is not any hope of cooperation or collaboration with these 
Communists ? 

Mr. Srransky. I am sure there is not. 

Mr. Dopp. We are all trying to get that information. You see we 
are trying to make clear to the few people who still have a choice, what 
the experience of other people has been. We, through this committee, 
can help them learn from people like you. We would like to hear any- 
thing you can tell us about that. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan, Ohio. 

Mr. Fetenan. You were in Czechoslovakia before the outbreak of 
World War IT? 

Mr. Srransky. I was in it before; yes. 

Mr. FrieHan. When did you leave there ? 

Mr. Srransky. In the summer, 1939. The German occupation was 
in March and I remained until July, but I was hiding. 

Mr. Feiauan. Subsequently you came to London ? 

Mrs. Srransky. Yes—illegally, I was—me and my wife and my 
children, we were in a coal van. 

Mr. FrigHan. From September 1, 1939, until after the war was 
over ? 

Mr. Srransky. I was in London. 
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Mr. Fetenan. A member of the Czechoslavakian Government here. 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Frighan. When you went to Moscow, that was in 1943, was it ? 

Mr. Srransky. No, no—in 1943 only Dr. Benes and his officials 
went to Moscow, but not I. I stayed in London and he returned to 
London after signing the treaty. 

Mr. Friguan. You are not reverting to the program of Kosice ? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Ferguan. Are you reverting tothat? You mentioned it before. 
Exactly what were the terms, briefly, of that program ? 

Mr. Srransky. Just nothing. There were only phrases. For in- 
stance, there is no mention about socialism—only we must help all the 
world: we must help the workers, the peasants, the craftsmen—all— 
and no word about nationalization of industry or of agriculture. 

Mr. Frignan. When Dr. Benes and Dr. Masaryk went to Moscow 
in 1943, do I understand you correctly that they did not discuss the 
method of operation of Czechoslavakian Government after the war 
but they just talked about the operation of the Government in exile 
in London ? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Dopp. I do not think that is what he means. 

Mr. Srranskxy. No; in 1943 there was no discussion with the Rus- 
sian Government about our internal—and one paragraph of this 
treaty is that the Russian Government will not interfere in this thing. 

Mr. Feignan. What they discussed in 1943 was the organization of 
the Czechoslavakian Government in exile in London as it was then 
constituted and how it would be functioning from then on, so Dr. 
Benes and Dr. Masaryk went to Moscow * * * 

Mr. Srransky. No; not Dr. Masaryk. 

Mr. Feronan. He was not there till 1944? 

Mr. Srransky. 1945: ves. 

Mr. Frignan. So that when Dr. Benes went to Moscow he did not 
participate in any of the conversations / 

Mr. Srransky. He did not participate in our conversation with the 
Communists because he was the President—above all the parties. 

Mr. Frianan. He went there for the ride, then ? 

Mr. Srransky. I do not understand. 

Mr. Feranan. Well, he went there for the ride? 

Mr. Srransky. No: he had to return home. 

Mr. Frieuan. He did not perform any official function there except 
the social function, is that right ? 

Mr. Stransky. Yes; you asked about 1943. 

Mr. Frienan. In 1943 he was there alone—not with you? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. Then he discussed with the Soviet Govern- 
ment the international affairs and he signed the treaty of alliance be- 
tween—he did not sign it himself, it was the Minister, but he was pres- 
ent with the study in Moscow. 

Mr. Feronan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. What interested me in your statement was that when 
you went to Moscow there were no non-Socialists invited, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Srransky. Correct—they were not. No non-Socialist politi- 
cians were in exile; only Father Sramek and Father Hala, two Cath- 
olics from the Catholic Party were there. But the big Agrarian Party 
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had no Member of Parliament and no membe1 of gvovernment mn this 
exile—they were not available—and I was against this exclusion of 
this party. Part of the Kosice program is this exclusion. In th 
rogram, a part was the exclusion of the big Agrarian Party of 
C zechoslovakika from the future arrangements because they collab- 
orated with Germans—with the o« ipation. But 1 was against it. It 
was not right. It was: a bi o mistake—a blunder—and President Bene 
too, Was ag inst this e xclusion: but for the Commu ts it was cond 


tional. Without that they did not—and this was made more easy for 
them through the fact that the Agrarian Party sent no Member of 
Parliament or no member of government into exile. 

Mr. Kersten. I understand. <As I further understand, the Mosco 
Communists insisted that only Socialists attend ? 

Mr. Srransky. Not only Socialist—also the Catholic Party. 

Mr. Kersten. But the non-Socialists were not there, is that correct ? 

Mr. Srransky. The other non-Socialists—one non-Socialist Party 
was accepted by the Communists: the party which had their repre- 
sentatives in exile. 

Mr. Kersten. How many Slovaks were at that Moscow meeting ? 

Mr. Srransky. I cannot tell you exactly, but it is a special question. 
The Slovaks did their agreement with the Communists before our 
Moscow meeting in Slovakia. 

Mr. Kersten. How many Slovaks were at Moscow ? 

Mr. Srransky. I cannot exactly say. 

Mr. Kersten. Were there any ¢ 

Mr. Srransky. Oh, yes; there were Slovaks who came there—not 
from London but from Slovakia; you know there was an uprising in 
Slovakia and the men who led this uprising came to Moscow from 
Slovakia, not from London: Professor Orsiny and Professor Novo 
mesky ; they are both in prison now. 

Mr. Kersten. You mentioned that some Slovaks who led the upris 
ing in Slovakia, later attended the Moscow conference: is that correct ? 

Mr. Srransky. Correct, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it not true that it was Communist Slovaks who led 
the uprising in Czechoslovakia ¢ 

Mr. Srransky. No, it is not true. I cannot testify, because I had 
no part in this, but I am sure the main factors of this uprising were 
not the Communists. 

Mr. Kersten. Oh, I see. They did participate in that uprising, did 
they not ? 

Mr. Srransky. They did, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. The Communists? 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think the history of Czechoslovakia proves 
beyond any shadow of a doubt that there is no such thing as a peaceful 
coexistence between the free world and communism ? 

Mr. Srransky. That is right, and we only fear that the free world 
will not realize it. This was the fruit of our example, because you 
cannot come more to need someone as we did in those 3 years 

Mr. Kersten. Czechoslovakia tried very hard to be a bridge —-= 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Between the free world—— 

Mr. Srransky. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And the Communist world ? 
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Mr. Srransky. Yes; even more than was good for our good faith. 

Mr. Kersten. And in trying that peaceful coexistence with the 
Soviet world the Government virtually committee suicide, did it not? 

Mr. Srransky. Suicide? 

Mr. Kersten. I mean by trying this peaceful coexistence the Gov- 
ernment virtually committed suicide—not willingly. 

Mr. Srransky. No, I say the Government postponed the suicide for 
314 years. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, but it meant the downfall of Czechoslovakia to 
try in every way to get along with the Communists, did it not ? 

Mr. StTransky. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Any further questions ? 

Mr. McTievr. None. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Dr. Stransky. You have made an im- 
portant contribution to our hearing. 

Dr. Vilem Bernard was called and sworn: 


TESTIMONY OF DR. VILEM BERNARD 


Dr. Bernarp. My name is Vilem Bernard. 

Mr. Kersten. What is your address ¢ 

Dr. Bernarp, 25 Smith Street SW 3. 

Mr. McTievr. Dr. Bernard, I understand that in 1939 you were a 
young man recently graduated from Charles University in Prague; is 
that correct ¢ 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Will you tell us where you were living in the latter 
part of 1939% 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes: at that time I was living in Poland because after 
the German occupation of Czechoslovakia I escaped to Poland as I had 
been engaged in the activities of the Union of the Social Democratic 
Students. 

Mr. McTigue. You were born in Czechoslovakia in what year? 

Dr. Bernarp. 1912. 

Mr. McTiave. Is it not true that you were secretary to Fierlinger ¢ 

Dr. Bernarp. Well, I was appointed to the Czechoslovakian Embassy 
in Moscow in 1943 and Fierlinger was head of the Embassy at that 
time. 

Mr. McTigue. What was his position ¢ 

Dr. Bernarp. He was a wartime Czechoslovakian Ambassador. He 
was the Ambassador of the Czechoslovakian Government, which, dur- 
ing the war, was in London in exile. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you give us a brief description of the events lead- 
ing up to your being employed as secretary to Fierlinger 4 

Dr. Bernarp. I was living in Soviet Russia from 1939 and working 
in various districts of Russia as an ordinary worker or clerk, and in 
1942 I was in Cljabinsk. At that time the Czechoslovak Army was 
drawn from Russia, an army consisting of Czechoslovak citizens living 
in Russia. 

Mr. McTievr. You had fled to Russia to escape the advance of the 
Germany Army; is that so? 

Dr. Bernarp. I was living in Cracow. After the invasion of the 
German Army I fled to the eastern part of Poland, which a few days 
later was occupied and incorporated later in Soviet Russia. This is 
the way I got into Soviet Russia. 
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Mr. McTiat E. Now will you go back to my previous question and 
give use a brief description of the events le ading up to your appoint- 
ment as secretary to Fierlinger? 

Dr. Bernarp. I was serving with the Czechoslovak Army and the 
Czechoslovak Embassy was looking for a consular attaché, and I was 
sent by the army to Kuibishey. I was sent to work at the Embassy and 
my duties at the Embassy were those of a consular attaché. I was deal 
ing with various passport matters of the Czechoslovak citizens living 
in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. McTievr. Now, will you tell us briefly who Fierlinger was? 

Dr. Bernarp. Well, I personally met Fierlinger there. I knew he 
was a career diplomat, and before the war he was a member of the 
Czechoslovak Social Democratic Party. 

Mr. McTievr. He held a high office in that party ? 

Dr. Bernarp. No, before the war he did not hold any office in the 
party. Hie was a rank-and-file member and even as a diplomat who 
was most of the time living and working abroad he could not have any 
post in the party, but in the Soviet Union, although he was the am- 
bassador, he. from the beginning, began to play a political role. I 
would say that his position there was twofold: he had to be the repre- 
sentative of the Czechoslovak Government, but at the same time he 
acted as a representative of the Social Democratic Party. He was in 
very close contact not only with the Soviet Government but also with 
the Czech Communist leaders who were spending their exile at that 
time in Moscow. I would even say that his contacts with these Com- 
munist leaders were very intimate, only at that time. 

Mr. McTicur. So Fierlinger was working very closely with the 
Communists while he was ambassador ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. I suppose, by way of preparation for the events to 
come in Czechoslovakia ¢ 

Dr. Bernarp. Certainly. 

Mr. McTicue. Can you tell us briefly the many changes in the atti- 
tude of the Soviets toward the Czech Communists during the time 
you Were in Russia / 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes. When I came to Russia it was during the period 
of the Nazis-Soviet alliance, and at that time the Soviet Government 
was not very much interested in Czechoslovakia, in the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia. Accordingly, my impression was at that time that 
the Czechoslovak leaders themselves were not very active. For in- 
stance, I knew a number of Czech Communists, I mean ordinary mem- 
bers of the party scattered throughout the whole of the Soviet Union, 
whe were practically without any contacts and without many instruc- 
tions from the party leaders in Moscow. When I was on my way from 
Stalingrad to Ivanovo, I went through Moscow and saw Kopecky who 
was one of the Czech Communist leaders, and I asked him what was 
the news. He was very evasive. He could not tell me anything about 
Czechoslovakia because at that time liberation of Czechoslovakia was 
not an aim of the Soviet Government. At that time they recognized 
the partition of Czechoslovakia into the so-called protectorate, Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, and the so-called Slovak state. For instance, 
they, at that time, recognized the Slovak state and accordingly they 
even admitted the special Slovak Embassy in Moscow. 
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Mr. Mapper. What do you mean by the Slovak state as distin- 
guished from the Czechs ¢ 

Dr. Bernarp. In 1939 when the Nazi army occupied the Czech al- 
liance, at the same time nominally independent states were set up. I 
said nominally independent, but in fact under a government which 
was entirely subservient to Nazi Germany. 

Mr. FricuHan. Is it not correct that 18 other foreign governments 
of the world recognized that same state of Czechoslovakia at that 
time ¢ 

Dr. Bernarp. I do not know how many there were, but certainly 
the Soviet Union was not alone. Other states who were under Ger- 
man influence did the same, 

KersteN. Did not Great Britain recognize Czechoslovakia / 
« Dr. Bernarp. I do not think so. 

Mr. Dopp. Was it not Monsignor Tiso who made that arrangement 
for the so-called state of Slovakia after the setting up of the protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes. If I might add, Mr. Chairman, later on as con- 
sular attaché to the Embassy I had to deal with the passports of Czech- 
oslovak citizens living in the Soviet Union, and I remember that the 
Soviet Government, in its recognition of this new order created by 
Germany in central Europe, went as far as to reject the recognition of 
the Czechoslovak p: issports to the Czechoslovak citizens w ho had been 
living for many years in Soviet Russia. At that time they were ad- 
vised, I should say strongly advised, by the Soviet authorities to hand 
over their Czechoslovak passports to the German Embassy in order 
to have them exchanged for German documents; which meant for 
them that they were in a sense pressed by the Soviet Government to get 
into relations with the embassy of the country which was at that time 
oppressing their homeland. Of course, if I may go on, Mr. Chairman, 
on this issue, from the moment when the German Army invaded Soviet 
Russia, the Soviet authorities changed their attitude overnight. They 
even persecuted those Czechs who, after they had acted according to 
the advice by the Soviet authorities, had their Czech passports ex- 

changed and had German passports. I remember one case, for in- 
stance, a man—a Czech—who had been living in Kiev for many years, 
but still preserving his Czechoslovak citizenship; he also sent his pass- 
port to the German Embassy in Moscow in order to avoid trouble with 
the local Soviet authorities. He did not get any reply to his application 
to the German Embassy and, therefore, he went personally to Moscow 
to the German Embassy, but he was identified by the Soviet policeman 
patrolling the door of the Embassy. A few days later when the war 
between Germany and Soviet Russia had begun, he was imprisoned by 
the Soviets and accused of what they called “treacherous relations” 
with the German Embassy, and later—it was some time in 1944 
when the Czechoslovak Embassy inquired of the Soviet Affairs Com- 
missariat, the reply we received was that he died in a forced-labor 
camp. 

Mr. McTicvr. When was Fierlinger appointed Prime Minister to 
head the new Czechoslovakian Government ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Formally in Kosice in April 1945; of course this ap- 
pointment was the result of the agreement already concluded by the 
Czechoslovak parties in exile in Moscow a few weeks before. 
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Mr. McTieur. Did you thereafter join the Government ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Well, I was invited to join the Prime Minister's office 
as an officer, which I did, and in this way I returned with the Govern 
ment from Moscow to Kuibishev. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you appointed head of the political depart- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. Were you later secretary to Fierlinger ? 

Dr. Bernarp. No, I had the post you first mentioned. 

Mr. McTicvur. Head of the political department? But as such you 
knew Fierlinger well. What kind of man was Fierlinger? Was he 
an able man ? 

Dr. 3ERNARD. Regarding his ability, l personally have some doubts. 
because according to my experience [| would say that Fierlinger was 
rather a superficial man. I would say a man who was not patient and 
industrious enough to read, say, an official paper to the end. I would 
say that his attitude perhaps even explained his political views. He 
was an admirer of everything Soviet from the outset. He held the con- 
ception that Soviet Russia is a model state, a progressive state, which 
put into effect as he believed. 

Mr. Kersten. What was his party ? 

Dr. Bernarv. His party was the Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. McTiaur. You were in the new Government, were you not, Doc- 
tor, at the time the American Army crossed the Czech border ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes, I remember that we received this news that the 
American Army crossed the western border of Czechoslovakia 
Kosice, when we were in Kosice. 

Mr. Mappen. What year? 

Dr. Bernarp. April 1945. I remember very well that Fierlinger, 
the head of the Government, and Gottwald who was nominally Dep 
uty Prime Minister but in fact the actual head of the Government, both 
of them were, I would say, rather nervous when we got the news that 
= western part of Czechoslovakia was already liberated by the Amer- 

van Army. I remember that we, the officers of the Prime Minister’s 
office. had to draft a telegram expressing the gratitude of the Czecho 
slovak Government to the American Army for the liberation, and 
was very difficult to induce Fierlinger and Gottwald to agree to a 
draft which would have been at least somehow cordial. They wanted 
just to get rid of the unpleasant duty and to have the draft of the 
draft which would have been at least somehow cordial. They wanted 
telegram as short as possible. My explanation was, and I think it was 
confirmed by the later events, that they were afraid of the prospects 
that a part of Czechoslovakia, perhaps even a considerable part, 
could have been liberated, and accordingly occupied by the Amer- 
ican Army. All their hop es were based on the expectation that 
the country would be occupied by the Soviet (\rmy, and that ac 
cordingly there would be a very favorable situation for the growth 
of communistic power, the growth of the Communist Party. 

Mr. McTievr. Dr. Bernard, can you tell us briefly about the last few 
days of your Government service, and how you came to leave Czecho- 
slovakia ? 

Dr. Bernarp. In regard to my service with the Government, it 
practically ended in November 1945 when I was elected a member of 
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the Parliament, because, according to our laws a civil servant once 
he is elected member of Parliament has to ask for leave. But I left 
the country 2 years later, 3 years later, when I escaped illegally from 
Czechoslovakia, toward the end of March 1948 after the Communist 
coup in February. 

Mr. McTievur. Can you tell us anything about the actions of the 
Communists during the period which you “have just described, prior 
to your escape, in ti aking ove r the nationalist Social Democratic Party’ ? 

Dr. Bernarp. If I am right, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who 
asked the question is referring to the Social Democratic Party, to my 
party. Well,shall I tell him something about the coup ¢ 

Mr. McTicur. Please try. 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes. During the days of the crisis, in February, of 
course the Communists tried to force the Czechoslovak Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party to accept their ultimatum, their proposals on the solution 
of the governmental crisis. In the executive of our party practically 
in the di iys of the February crisis there were three groups. ‘There was 
one group which wanted to resist the Communist ultimatum; but then 
there was a group led by Fierlinger, a group of the pro-Communists ; 
but unfortunately during the days of the February crisis this second 
group was strengthened by what I may call the third group composed 
of people who perhaps, as to their views, were sincere democrats but 
became afraid of the Communist pressure in the days when armed 
Communist police were already in the streets of Prague. 

So it happened that we, I mean the group whic h wanted to os the 
other non-Communist political parties, “during these days in February, 
we found ourselves in a complete minority. But in spite of it, the 
executive of the party accepted a decision which maintained the prin- 
ciple of a coalition government composed of members nominated by 
their parties and not picked out by the Communists themselves as they 
wanted. This was not satisfactory for the Communists, and therefore 
they decided to apply stronger methods. 

I remember that it was, I think, on the third day of the February 
crisis, when I came to the headquarters of our party, there were police- 
men patrolling at the front door of the house, they let me in only when 
I produced my membership card, my card of parliamentary member- 
ship. In the house I found a crowd of strange people who claimed to 
be, so they said, the leftwingers of the party, but who in fact were dis- 
patched to the house by the Communists and who tried to occupy the 
whole building. There were some scuffles going on between the mem- 
bers of our executive committeee and these intruders. The result was 
that finally these intruders were thrown out from the office, but they 
stood firm in the corridors. At this crucial moment, I remember, the 
armed policemen entered the building under the pretext of restoring 
order, but in fact in order to protect these intruders from being thrown 
out from the building. 

Mr. Kersten. These armed policemen, were they Nosck’s men ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes. He was a Communist. If I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, this was one of the main disputes between the non-Communist 
and the Communist Party a few weeks before the February crisis, just 
exclusive Communist control over the police. The proposal of the 
police intervention in the building of our party was to prevent the 
executive committee which was meeting in the house from being able 
to discuss freely, and freely to adopt its attitude. 
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Mr. Kersten. Wasthis the Parliament ? 

Dr. Bernarv. No, I am referring to the headquarters of the So 
cialist Democratic Party. 

Mr. Mappven. In Czechoslovakia, was there a division of the people 
regarding the attitude of the Government concerning its contacts and 
negotiations with the Soviets at that time? Was there a division of 
the people on that ? 

Dr. Bernarp. I would say that perhaps we should differentiate be 
tween 1945 and the situation as it was in 1947, In 1945 I would say a 
big majority of our people considered Soviet Russia as the liberator, 
and unfortunately the Soviet Army had the prestige at that time of 
the conqueror of the Nazi army ; but this attitude of the people changed 
during the years 1946 and 1947. I am sure, I should say, that this per- 
haps was one of the main reasons of the Communist coup, that during 
these 2 years the attitude of the people changed, and that the oppo 
sition—— 

Mr. Mappen. Now the attitude of the people, who do you mean 
by the people ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Well, as a member of the Parliament and as a very 
active member of my party, I attended perhaps hundreds if not more 
meetings of rank and file members of our party, of people who were 
known party members; and we were talking it over and I knew that 
these people—— 

Mr. Mappen. Would you say all parties felt that way ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. How many parties were there in the country then / 

Dr. Bernarpv. Regarding Bohemia and Moravia, there were four: 
the Communist Party, the strongest unfortunately, the People’s Cath- 
olic Party, the Nationalist Socialist Party, the Social Democratic 
Party of which I was a member. 

Mr. Mappen. Now that same division regarding parties, does that 
apply to the country of Slovakia ? 

Dr. Bernarp. No. In Slovakia for some time there were 2 parties, 
later on there were 4 parties. 

Mr. Mappen. The same parties ? 

Dr. Bernarp. No, from the beginning there was the Communist 
Party again, the Slovak Democratic Party. For instance, our party, 
the Socialist Democratic Party, was separated in Slovakia for some 
time; later on we succeeded in reconstructing first our party under 
the name of the Labor Party, and later under our proper name, the 
Socialist Democratic Party, and another party was created, the Free- 
doms Party. Finally there were four parties. 

Mr. Mappen. In your experience, and your contacts with the Krem- 
lin, the Communist leaders, have you, or your party, or your Gov- 
ernment, ever been able to gain any concessions by conferences or 
agreements or meetings ¥ ith the Communist leaders ? 

“Dr. Bernarp. Well, I should say temporarily, yes. I should say 
that what we gained were these 2 or 3 years of comparative freedom. 

Mr. Mappen. Which was a softening-up process, was it not ? 

Dr. Bernarp. In a sense it was; but at the same time it enabled us 
to organize our parties, to talk to our people, to publish our news- 
papers, to say gradually the truth. This was, I think, still worth 
trying in my opinion. 

‘Mr. Mappen. But in the long run you gained nothing by it. 
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Dr. Bernarp. On the contrary, I think, if I may add, Mr. Chair- 
ian, the February coup is the best proof of it. 

Mr. Mappen. Do you know of any other country. that ever gained 
anything by negotiating with the Communist leaders ? 

Dr. Bernarp. No, I do not. 

Mr. Dopp. When did you leave Czechoslovakia ? 

Dr. Bernarp. In March 1948. 

Mr. Dopp. March 1948. You may have heard some of us say we 
were primarily investigating, learning from people who were there, 
what really happened when the Communists took over. You told 
us a good deal about what happened before they actually took over 
and that is of interest to us; but can you tell us, for example, what 
the Communists did to the political opposition once they took control 
of your country ? 

Dr. Bernarp. In regard to the non-Communist Party, the Socialist 
Democratic Party, they liquidated the party completely by way of an 
enforced fusion. They did it in a way that first, immediately after 
the coup expelled from the party those who did not agree at meet- 
ings, we were not even invited; and after this purge they convened 
the national council of the party and this council accepted the pro- 
posal for a so-called fusion with the Communists. 

Regarding the other three parties: they permitted them to function 
under the leade ‘rship they imposed themselves on these parties. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, did they do anything to their political opponents ? 
Did they imprison them, or did the V do anything of violent nature to 
them / 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes, there were a number of trials. 

Mr. Dopp. I do not want to make a long story of it, but it seems to 
me that this is something in which we are vitally interested. Did 
you know the people, were they loc ed up, did you ever see them 
again? Do you know what happened to their property or their fam- 
ilies? I should be interested to know something about that. 

Dr. Bernarp. During the days I was in the country, the first thing 
they did during the February crisis was that they expelled people 
who were opposed to communism from their jobs. For instance, I 
personally, as I said, was an officer of the Prime Minister’s office only 
at that time. The first day after the February coup, I received a let- 
ter from the chairman of the so-called action committee of my office 
telling me that I was dismissed, as they put it, “in the framework of 
the cleaning up of the civil service.’ 

The imprisonments came later on when IT was not in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Dopp. Before you get to that, I understood you were removed 
from whatever job you had and denied work. Was that a common 
experience? Did it happen to a lot of people? 

Dr. Bernarp. I would say that this was a common experience 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Dopp. Throughout the country. 

Now will you tell us, I think it is of interest, were some people 
imprisoned because they were political opponents ? 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes; but here I must say I was not in the country at 
that time. Iknew it, of course, from reports. 

Mr. Dopp. I would prefer you to tell us what you know. We have 
heard a lot of stories. A lot of information has leaked out, we are 
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trying to find people who were there and who know. We are looking 
for people who were there when these things h: ippened, That is go- 
ing to be very helpful to this committee and it is going to be very 
helpful to a lot of people in this world who are concerned about the 
free world. Why do you not tell us what you know; that is, if you 
saw some people locked up, executed, or any of those things? 

Dr. Bernarp. Personally I did not have the opportunity of wit- 
nessing that. I left in March 1948. 

Mr. Dopp. That was before they really got into operation. So all 
you can really tell us is about that period between 1945 and 1948 which 
my colleague described as the “softening-up process.” I must suggest 
it was also a hardening- up process, it got you ready to resist. 

Dr. Bernarp. Yes; yes it was. 

Mr. Dopp. So you do not really know what happened when they 
actually took over? 

Dr. Bernarp. Not from first-hand experience. But I would like to 
say in connection with this question that during my stay in the country 
I was not a witness of imprisonment but I of course was a witness o! 
threats of imprisonment. Perhaps I may recall one example. I was 
in charge of the international connections of my party with the 
Socialist Parties of Western Europe and I remember that one day, it 
was some time in November 1947, I met in the lobby of the Parliament, 
Mr. Stransky, who at that time was the secretary of the Communist 
Party. He inquired what was going on in our relations with the 
Western socialist parties. Itold him. And then he said “One day any 
relations, any collaboration, with the British Labor Party will be con- 
sidered as high treason”, and he laughed. 

Mr. Dopp. Let me just make one point of clarification in connection 
with one of your answers to Congressman Madden. You said that in 
your opinion the vast majority of people in Czechoslovakia were favor 
ably disposed toward the Soviet Union in 1945, and you gave reasons. 
One was that they understood the Red Army to be the liberating army. 
You understand, of course, that our troops were nearby and it is a 
matter of history that they could have been there ahead of the Red 
Army, but the Czechoslovak people did not know that. An again you 
say that it is probably true, or that it is true, that the Soviet Union did 
offer to assist Czechoslovakia in 1938 at the time of the Sudetan difli 
culty and this made a great impression on the Czechoslovak people, 
did it not ? 

Dr. Bernarp. I would say it had tremendous influence upon them. 

Mr. Dopp. I think then that this should be noted in accounting for 
the attitude of the people of Czechoslovakia in 1945. 

Dr. Bernarp. The whole propaganda of the Communist Party was 
based on this issue of 1938. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Hillings. I understand you were not 
present until a short while ago and would like to make an observation ? 

Mr. Hires. I do not have any questions but I thought you and 
the members of the committee might be interested in knowing that | 
have just come from a session of the British Parliament, which I at 
tended as a guest of a representative of the British Foreign Office. 
The Prime Minister made a rather important announcement on the 
floor of the House a few minutes ago. He announced that he and the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, will fly to Washington the weekend of 
the 22d for important conferences with the President of the United 
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States. He indicated that he was responding to an invitation from the 
President for such conferences, which would be held on a rather 
personal level. 

He also announced that the Foreign Secretary would return to 
London on Tuesday next, a week from today, and issue a full report 
to the Parliament as to developments in Geneva. He was asked a ques- 
tion from the opposition benches as to whether this meant that the 
British Government would abandon the conference at Geneva. He 
refused to comment, and announced that Mr. Eden would give a full 
and detailed account of the situation, in his presence, at that time. 
This of course leads to considerable speculation over the conferences 
taking place and the present state of tension in the world. In view of 
the fact that the Geneva conference has been mentioned in this com- 
mittee, I though it would be interested in this information. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much, Mr. Hillings. I think your 
statement may properly go into the record. 

Thank you, Dr. Bernard, for your valuable contribution to our work. 
We are interested in knowing primarily two things: the manner in 
which the Communists have taken over and also, most certainly, what 
is happening to people after they have taken over. 

Mr. Kersten. Who is the next witness, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. McTieve. Dr. Smutny. Dr. Smutny was a career diplomat in 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Service, and he has submitted a very ex- 
cellent and detailed statement to the committee, describing the take- 
over of Czechoslovakia by the Communists. We have had testimony 
from Mr. Stransky as well as from Dr. Bernard. This is in more 
detail and it is my suggestion that, since it is so well done, and is so 
excellent in every respect, the committee accept it in toto without hear- 
ing actual testimony on it. I think a great deal of it retraces the 
testimony already given, but it does supplement the record. 

(After considerable discussion the committee decided that its mem- 
bers should be provided with copies of Dr. Smutny’s statement and 
that the witness be recalled for questioning later in the week.) 

Mr. Kersten. Then, if that will be convenient, Dr. Smutny, the 
counsel will get in touch with you later and ask you to appear again. 

Dr. Smutny. That will be quite all right. 

Mr. Kersten. Are there any more w itnesses ? 

Mr. McTicur. Yes, there is one more—Mr. Senkus. 

(Mr. Senkus was called and sworn, and testified as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF JUOZAS SENKUS 


Mr. Kersten. Will you give us your full name, please. 

Mr. Senxkvs. Juozas Senkus. 

Mr. Kersten. I see we have an interpreter here in case of need, but 
I talked at great length some time previous to this trip to London with 
this witness and T happen to know that he speaks quite good English. 
However, we had better swear in the interpreter just in case. 

(The interpreter was sworn at this point.) 

Mr. Kersten. You are a Lithuanian; are you not? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. You are presently living in London ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. When did you leave Lithuania, what year, what 
month ¢ 

Mr. Senxus. July 13, 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. How long have you been living in London? 

Mr. Senxvs. I have been in London for near ly 3 years. 

Mr. Kersten. You had lived in Lithuania continuously from the 
time of your birth up to the time you left in 1944? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In what part of Lithuania? 

Mr. Senxus. I lived permanently in Kybrartai, but for the last 2 
years I lived in Vilnius. 

Mr. Kersten. You lived in Lithuania during the Soviet takeover 
in June of 1940 ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Which occupation lasted for about 1 year, and after 
that the Nazis advanced and the Soviets withdrew from Lithuania: 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Senxvus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. There was a period of time, when the Nazi army ad- 
vanced and the Soviets withdrew, in which a provisional Lithuanian 
Government was in existence for a short while ? 

Mr. Senkvs. Six weeks. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you a member of that Government ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes, I was Under Secretary of State for Information. 

Mr. Kersten. What that in commerce ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. During that period while you were a member of the 
provisional Gover nment, did you have anything to do with investigat- 
ing the NKVD acts during that first year of occupation ? 

Mr. Senxvs. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Now will you describe for us the main events that 
your investigation disclosed, that is, what you learned from your in- 

vestigations as to the NK V D operations in your country. 

Mr. Senxvs. I am sorry, I have a little trouble with English, 
would be better if I give my evidence in Lithuanian first and my friend 
will interpret it. 

Mr. Kersten. Give it as well as you can in English, but if you 
need help you have an interpreter. 

Mr. Senxus. In 1940, when the Germans came, a few days after that 
I started to collect and to inv estigate documents of the Soviet occupa 
tion in Lithuania. 

Mr. Kersten. As I understand it, during this period you were put 
in charge of collecting material about NKVD operations, and there 
was a museum, a Soviet terror museum of NK VD terror that your pro- 
visional Government started to organize. It was also the basis for 
the documented archives of the Government you hoped would con- 
tinne but which did not. Were you in charge of this operation ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now proceed and tell us your story. 

Mr. Senxus. That was the 10th of July 1941. The provisional 
Government had many records about Soviet criminals in Lithuania, 
about mass murders in Kaunas, Telsiai, Pravieniskiai, Petrsiai, Leb- 
oniskiai, and many others. The Lithuanian provisional Government 
knows too that from Kaunas prison, of many political prisoners, one 
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part was sent to Siberia, and the other part was murdered in Lithuania, 
and the Government wanted to find out where these people were mur- 
de red. 

On the instructions of the Acting Prime Ministe r, Professor Brazai- 
tis, I issued instructions about it and started organizing the Red Ter- 
ror Museum, and myself appointed Mr. Merkelis as first director of 
this museum. He is now in Chicago. 

_ Mr. Kersren. As I recall, Mr. Merkelis was one of our witnesses 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. I made an appeal on the radio and in the press 
that Lithuanians who knew well about the Soviet terror, who could be 
a Witness and could have material, documents, and photographs, should 
send this material to the terror museum. In a short time, about 3 
weeks, there was sent to the Red Terror Museum by private people, 
and taken from offices, including the NK VD headquarters, and includ- 
ing other Communist headquarter offices, to the Red Te rror Museum, 
about 10,000 documents. That was ina very short time. Later on the 
provisional Government was suppressed by the Germans. That was 
on Sth of August 1941. All Government offices, including mine, were 
closed. But this material we smuggled out of my office into the Lithu- 
anian War Museum. This material was in that position for about 1 
month. At this time, August 5, 1941. we started a new occupation, 
the German occupation. We Lithuanians were thinking that after 
the war there must be a peace conference. Many thousands of Lithu- 
anians were deported to Siberia, thousands more were murdered by 
Russia, and we were thinking that it is in our national interest that we 
must investigate Soviet occupation and we must collect all the docu- 
ments in one place. I started this work in Lithuania, and collected 
very important political documents in one place so that we could then 
publish them. We thought, “Today, owing to the war, we cannot do 
that, but if the situation changed and the Russians came back—we have 
a chance to collect these documents.” That is why we Lithuanians, on 
our own initiative,-started to organize a new office called the Stalin 

Sureau. This office started in Sey ~ptember 1941, the 6th of Septembe e 
At this time we had had the German occupation for 1 month. The 
Lithuanian first Chancellor, General Kubiliunas, asked me to take 
charge in this office. I had conversations with other people, with mem- 
bers of the provisional Government, with well-known Lithuanians, 
political people, they suggested to me that I take this place, and I took 
it. I started in this new office, the Stalin Bureau, as director of the 
museum, and I took Mr. Merkelis as my second deputy, and he was in 
this place for 114 years. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you tell us from your examination, analysis, 
study and observation of the instruments of Red terror that you found ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. In your official position was it your duty to make 
those studies and findings ¢ 

Mr. Senxus. We found, I cannot remember exactly how many of 
these instruments, but I think it was about 30, and 160,000 documents. 
There were 30 instruments of torture and murder (interpretation) and 
about 600 original photographs. These instruments of torture we found 
at Telsiai, Kaunas, and NKVD he: adquarters, also in Tretiega. 

Mr. Kersten. From your examination and study, when you started 
immediately after the fleeing of the NK VD, were you sure that these 
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instruments you found were from the NI.VD when they occupied your 
country ¢ 

Mr. Senxus. I am sure. For instance, I went to the NKVD head 
quarters in Kaunas very early in the morning on June 24, 1941. 

Mr. Kersten. When had the NKVD left? 

Mr. Senxus. This night, a few hours, maybe 2 hours before, and 
Kaunas was not German. The German Army was not in Kaunas 
that time. The German Army came about 10 hours later. 

Mr. KERSTEN. You Fol there before the Germans vot there? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. The only people that could have been using it were 
the NK VD; is that correct / 

Mr. SENKUS. y es 3 in this hour ] have been a partisan. 

Mr. Kersren. By that you mean a Lithuanian underground res 
ance person / 

Mr. Senxus. And I went there with other people. One of them 
J knew by hame. You know, at this time, in the resistance movement, 


we did not know each other’s names. But one of them I knew. | 
think the gentleman is now in the United States, a gentleman who cai 
be a witness about this time when I went to the headquarters of the 


NKVD. Heis inthe United States. 

Mr. IX ERSTEN. You are referring to someone who was also a 
Lithuanian partisan / 

The Inrerererer. Who went with Mr. Senkus into the NKVD 
headquarters and would be a collaborating witness, 

Mr. Senkxus. He was a political prisoner 
prisoners were freed he went to the partisans. 

Mr. Kersten. You have his name? 

Mr. Senkxus. I am not sure he is in the United States, or if it 
another country, maybe Lithuania. But I think he must be in the 
United States because I read the same name and the same initial in 
Lithuanian papers, Mr. Miniatas, initial A. I do not know his 
Christian name. I do not know him very well. In the NKVD head 
quarters was one very important torture place. It was a garage for 
cars from Lithuania’s independent days. They were the headquat 
ters. This garage was just four rooms. The first room was quite 
empty. In the next room we found a few bullets. In the third room 
we found blood and a few instruments of torture. But the most in 
teresting room was the fourth. This room was specially built for 
murders, for torture of political prisoners, and now, Mr. Chairman, 
let me say it in Lithuanian because there are special words. 

(Interpreted.) ‘This special room was separated from all the other 
rooms by a special wall, and it was also isolated by a special material 
which prevents the transmission of sound. The walls and the ceiling 
were separated with special wood material, each 5 inches apart. The 
boards were painted black, which had many bullet holes and blood 
stains. In the cement ground was a sort of channel for the flowing 
away of liquid, but still on June 24 this channel was red from blood, 
and also found, spread all around, were pieces of men’s brains. There 
was also found a great number of bullet shells and bullets hanging 
on the walls. There was a big iron piece and a special water pipe in 
the ceiling. Special instruments for pulling off skin. Two large 
iron rings, and they were fastened to the ceiling on a special iron 
chain; and weaving looms and a first-aid box. Besides that several 
iron pieces with burnt ends. That was found in the room in Telsiai. 
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Mr. Kersten. You said there was some kind of an instrument for 
tearing off skin ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes; and pulling off hair too. 

Mr. Kersten. An instrument for pulling off hair, is that correct 

Mr. Senkxus. Yes; that was in Kaunas. 

Mr. Kersten. When you saw these instruments of torture, how 
long was it before that time that the NK VD had left this building? 

Mr. Senkxus. We came into this building about 2 or 3 hours after 
the NK VD left. 

Mr. Kersten. You found fresh, these instruments of torture, just 
after they had fled ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes; they left it like that. 

Mr. Kersren. They left ina hurry; did they not ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. They did not have time to clean up this situation ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes; in this time start Lithuanian partisan revolution, 
in these hours, and the NK VD must be very quick. | Interpretation. | 
In these premises there was a Lithuanian security officer who adjusted 
these premises to the requirements of the NK VD. It needed another 
9 million rubles for special installations. Altogether NKVD in 
Kaunas Carn only had 16 branches, and 60 places where agents were 
recruited for NK VD. Such places of torture existed in other places 
in Lithuania as well. [End of interpretation. | 

In particular I was mentioning the Monastery of Franciscan 

“athers which was built by the money collected from American 
Lithuanians. 

(Interpretation.) In this monastery people alive were burnt to 
death. Live people had been burnt to death. Other instruments of 
torture—— 

Mr. Kersten. Just to get the record clear, had the NK VD taken over 
this Franciscan Monastery that you are now referring to, and were 
they using it? 

Mr. Senxus. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And I assume that the Franciscan Fathers, like the 
other religious orders, had been expelled from their premises some 
time—about a year—before the time you are now talking of: that is, 
in June of 1940? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Senkus (interpretation). Other instruments of torture were 
found in Telsiai and Raseiniai. These instruments of torture were 
later collected and put in the Red Terror Museum in Kaunas. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us about one or two of those instruments 
found in the Telsiai area ? 

Mr. Senkvus (interpretation.) Electrical machines and very huge 
containers like big kettles—huge kettles—and also instruments for 
pulling skin. 





Mr. Kersten. At this point I think it might be well to recall that 
we had several witnesses who told of the torture and murder of a num- 
ber of young people at Telsiai; among them was a mother who found 
the body of her son there horribly tortured. She testified in Detroit 
and in New York; we had a doctor who testified about the post mortem 
examination of some of these bodies that were found when the 


NKVD left. 
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Mr. Senkus (interpretation). That is correct, and the other in- 
struments found were so badly damaged that they could not be identi- 
fied for what purpose they were being used. Of course, we had no 
experience of this, and in this time—1941, June 24— in this time when 
I went to the torture place in Kaunas, the NK VD headquarters, many 
partisans occupied the NK VD headquarters building. ‘There were 
many orders, and they found many NK VD orders. For instance, they 
found instructions from the NK VD head office in Moscow for deporta- 
tion of Baltic peoples to Siberia. This instruction was signed by 
Serov. They also found other special Soviet documents which proved 
the Russian intentions in Lithuania—for instance, lists of people, pro- 
fessions, who were to be deported to Siberia, and also right at saa bot 
tom of the building in a water-filled room up to the neck 30 prisoners 
were found—1 of them now living in New York, Mr. Slepetys. He 
has been a member of the provisional government, minister of the 
interior. But I, myself saw these places of murder of political pris- 
oners—Petrasmnei, Sargenai, and Leboniskiai. In the first one, 
Petrasmnei, 29 political prisoners were murdered. I investigated this 
place back in 1941, 11th of July, for the provisional government. All 
results show that these people were murdered not a very long time 
ago—about 4 or 5 weeks—several of them were murdered only a few 
days before. Very prominent torture signs on the bodies were still 
being seen. Most of them were murdered by a knock with a hammer 
into this part of the brain. 

Mr. Bussey. The temple. 

Mr. Senkus (interpretation): Yes; the temple. With them were 
found parcels of their personal belongings—parcels of things which 
proved that they intended them to be deported to Soviet Russia for 
the labor camps. From the lists found in the Kaunas prison it was 
proven that all these murdered prisoners were intended for deporta- 
tion to Siberia. At Kaunas, 19 political prisoners were murdered. 
Some of these prisoners had wounded heads and other parts of their 
body. Two of they had eyes pulled out, one had a nose pulled off, 
others had their hands broken and the faces were injuted with a 
file, and there were traces of hair pulled out—their hairs. Back in 
Kaunas, 48 people were murdered and they found these people on 
July 1,1941. Some of them were underneath the ground covered with 
earth. The others were lying right on top. Among the murdered 
ones was a lady and her son of 7 or 8 years old. By questioning people 
near the place, it was ascertained that they were murdered by shoot- 
ing. This was also confirmed by medical examination later. Those 
that were identified, their names were found on the lists of Kaunas 
prison. Some of the bodies were covered with stones and medical 
examination proved that they were put under these stones while still 
alive. In Kaunas cemetery 12 bodies were found and in a separate 
place we found 1, 2, or 3 people, not very many, but in many places 
near Kaunas, too. 

But I saw these political prisoners myself. The provisional gov- 
ernment have information, reports, from this local officer that in this 
place, or that one, murdered people were found, and on the instruc- 
tions of the government I visited these places together with one gen- 
tleman—he was a very important official, but I cannot give you his 
name now, but I can give you his name for this work. But we saw 
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that together. Other witnesses would be members of the commission 
which investigated these places and brought out the murder. One is 
in the United States—Mr. Reinys, and another one is in Belgium, Mr. 
Kemzura. That isall. 

Mr. Kersten. Any questions? 

Mr. Mappen. The committee, Mr. Chairman, in New York, Detroit, 
Washington, and Chicago had a number of Lithuanian witnesses tes- 
tify regarding the horrible torture and mass murders and massacres 
that. took place in Lithuania, and your testimony, Mr. Senkus, has 
been corroboration of some of those witnesses from Lithuania that 
have already testified before our committee. I might say that all of 
the massacres and the tortures and the inhuman acts that the Com- 
munist leaders inflicted on helpless peoples have made Lithuania one 
of the prominent victims. Of course, as a member of the Katyn Mas- 
sacre Committee that the United States Congress authorized 3 years 
ago, with Congressman Machrowicz who was also a member of that 
committee, we heard a great deal of testimony about the massacres, 
murders and tortures inflicted on the Polish people, but your testi- 
mony is a verification of other witnesses pertaining to Lithuania. It 
again elaborates the fact that the leaders of the Communist conspir- 
acy are men of criminal minds who have a program to rule nations 
and rule the world if they can by massacre, murder, and slave labor 
camps, and by placing humanity in fear. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Senkus, do you have any photographs with you 
of these things you have described ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes, in these books. 

Mr. Kersten. You compiled the book to which you refer? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Are there any particular photographs that you wish 
to show us here ? 

(The witness handed the book, open at certain photographs, to the 
chairman, who passed it on to the members of the committee. ) 

Mr. Kersten. There are photographs here showing horrible tor- 
tures inflicted on human bodies. Are there, in this book, which I notice 
is in the Lithuanian language, pictures of some of the instruments of 
torture that you have described ? 

Mr. Senxus. No. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you state whether or not this book—called 
Lithuanian Archives, volume I—describing the instruments of Red 
terror and atrocities, and complied immediately following the NK VD 
departure from Lithuania in June 1941, contains photographs of atroc- 
ities committed during that period about which you have testified ? 

Mr. Senxus. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you make this particular book available to us 
for the use of the pictures that are contained in it ? 

Mr. Senxus. There are not very many copies of this book in the 
world now. 

Mr. Kersten. This is one of the few remaining volumes of this work 
that was compiled at that time; is that correct ? 

Mr. Senxvs. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. I think it would be very helpful to our committee if 
you could Jend us this book, with our assurance that it will be returned, 
for such use as the committee may wish to make of it. May we have it 
for that purpose / 
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Mr. Senxvs. I understand. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. It can be referred to as Lithuanian Archives (Lietu- 
viu Archyvas), volume I, printed in Kaunas, Lithuania. 

You yourself participated in the compilation of this document and 
the photographs contained therein, I believe? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. This book will be designated “London Exhibit No. 
11.” 

Thank you, Mr. Senkus. I want to say that your testimony, as Con- 
gressman Madden has stated, has aflirmed and corroborated some of 
the testimony that we have heard previously, and it is very important 
testimony inasmuch as you, yourself, were in. charge of investigating 
NKVD acts of terror upon the Lithuanian people. 

We have, in the United States Information Service Bulletin today, 
a report of what is part of the statement President Eisenhower made in 
New York on June 14, and this reads as follows: 


President Eisenhower has reaffirmed a United States pledge to continue to do 
all it can to help Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania “regain and retain their free- 
dom. 7 

“Please convey my warm greetings to everyone participating in the Baltic 
States’ freedom rally on the 13th anniversary of the first mass deportations from 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

“Our faith that freedom will be restored to the Baltic peoples reflects our de 
votion to those fundamental principles of liberty and freedom on which the 
American Nation was founded. It is reinforced by the stirring example of the 
Baltic countries where the harshest policies of terrorism and deportation have 
failed to extinguish the spirit of national independence. 

“We are resolved to continue to do all that we can to establish in the world 
conditions under which these countries will regain and retain their freedom.” 


That is a part of President Eisenhower's statement yesterday in 
New York. 

Thank you, Mr. Senkus; you have made a real contribution here. 

(The meeting adjourned at 5:40 p. m. until 9:30 a. m. on Wednes- 
day, June 16, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1954 


House or Representatives, House Setect COMMITTEE 

To InNvestiGaTe CoMMUNIsST AGGRESSION AND THE FORCED 

INCORPORATION OF THE Batic States Invro rue U.S.S. R., 
London, England. 

The committee met, pursuant to call in Kensington Hotel, Hon, 
Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Feighan, Mach- 
rowicz, and Hillings. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order, please. 

Mr. Adam Treszka was called and sworn. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you state your name, please? 


TESTIMONY OF ADAM TRESZKA 


Mr. Treszxa. Adam Treszka. 

Mr. McTievur. And will you tell us where you were born? 

Mr. TreszKa. I was born in Kuty, southeastern Poland, in 1911. 

Mr. McTiaur. Where were you educated ? 

Mr. Treszka. In Lwow. I am a graduate in the Lwow University 
Faculty of Law. 

Mr. McTiaur. Did you teach at the university ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you also a barrister ? 

Mr. TreszKa. I worked with a barrister in 1939 until the war. 

Mr. McTiavur. Did there come a time, in October of 1939, when you 
were arrested by the Soviet authorities? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. McTiavur. Will you tell us something about that, please ? 

Mr. Treszxa. After the Polish-German war I tried to go to France 
to the Polish Army, and when I tried to cross the frontier -to Rumania 
I was arrested by Soviet NK VD. I was sentenced to 5 years in forced- 
labor camps for trying to cross the frontier. I was in the forced- 
labor camp in Kuibishev on the Volga River, where I worked in 
quarries, and then I was in Petchoralag, which is in the Polar Zone. 
I worked constructing a railway and in September 1941 I was released. 
From that time I lived in Buchara, in central Asia, and there we set 
up the welfare organization on behalf of the Polish Embassy. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you released under the terms of the amnesty ¢ 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. After the amnesty and after you were released, you 
were then employed by the Polish Emb: assy ? 
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Mr. Treszxa. In the field organization in central Asia. 

Mr. McTievr. Then you went from the field organization to the 
Embassy in Moscow, which was evacuated in wartime to Kuibishev ? 

Mr. Treszxa. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. What was your job in the Embassy in Kuibishev? 

Mr. Treszka. I worked in the relief and welfare department as one 
of the officials, and I looked after Poles in the Urals, eastern Siberia, 
and the Far East. 

Mr. McTievr. Your principal job was to compile certain statistics. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. TreszKa. I was told in November 1942 to do that job and to 
compile the figures. We sent to all our area welfare officers in the 
U.S. S. R. demands in this matter. The network covered the whole 
country, and from these 387 area officers we got figures by telegram. 

Mr. McTicve. So you had 387 area officers throughout the U.S.5S 
R. who reported in to you with reference to the number of Polish 
people who had been in their care ? 

Mr. Treszxa. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Will you please give us some of the statistics that 
you, in your official capacity, ¢ ompiled with reference to deportees. 

Mr. Treszxa. On December 1, 1942, the figures were as follows. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, as I understand it these are statistics 
with regard to Polish people who were deported from Poland into 
Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. McTicvur. That is correct. 

Mr. TreszKxa. These figures which I will report to you now are the 
figures regarding people who were in the care of our area welfare 
officers, on December 1, 1942—the people who at that time were living 
as free men: In European Russia, 45,000; in the Urals, Siberia and the 
Far East, 70,000; in Kazackstan, in the northern and central areas 
only 55,000; in central Asia, the following areas: the southern areas 
of Kazackstan, Uzbekistan, Kirgisia, and Tadshikistan, 90.000. 

Mr. McTicvr. What‘is the sum total, then, of the figures you have 
just given us? 

Mr. Treszka. The total is 260,000. 

Mr. McTieue. Now the total of 260,000 is of the people who were 
deported from Poland into Russia and who were subsequently freed 
under the terms of the amnesty ? 

Mr. Treszka. Quite right, and who were at that time under the care 
of our area welfare officers. 

Mr. Mappen. What year was that ? 

Mr. TreszKa. 1942, I was an official at that time in the Polish Em- 
bassy. but before, I was deported and sentenced to 5 years labor camp. 

Mr. Mappen. That was 1942? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Over what period of time were those people deported ? 

Mr. TreszKa. From 1939 to 1941. 

Mr. Kersten. By the Communists? 

Mr. Treszka. Yes. 

Mr. McTiceve. In your capacity as statistician, did you compile any 
further figures? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes, because we wanted to know how many Poles 
were deported and how many Poles were still in Russia at that time. 
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Mr. McTiaur. You knew about the 260,000 because they were re- 
ported to you head by head, person by person, by the area officers, 
but there was still a large group which you were not sure about, and 
you are about to report on that now. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Treszxa. Yes. At that time there were some people freed 
but who were not under the care of our area officers in view of difficul 
ties in communications and interference by the Soviets. Therefore this 
figure of 260,000 should be larger. We knew at that time that 114,500 
people left Russia with the Polish Army under General Anders’ com- 
mand in 1942. 

Mr, McTicur. 114,500 left with General Anders ¢ 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes, the figures were 77.200 soldiers and 37,300 civil 
ians. These figures are accurate. The second figure which we added 
was the prisoners of war in Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. 
These 12,000 prisoners of war were partly murdered in Katyn, and 
the rest in unknown places. And the third figure is prisoners of war, 
privates only, released in 1949, that is 46,000. Altogether the accurate 
figure is 482,500 Poles, and this figure is known by the Polish Em 
bassy to be correct and is recorded. But we had to find another way 
to compile the figures regarding the whole deportation from 1939 to 
1941. 

Mr. McTievr. And in this respect the figures you are about to give 
are estimates? What are the estimates based upon 4 

Mr. TreszKxa. These figures were compiled by Polish headquarters 
in the Middle East according to materials from the so-called General 
Anders collection. This collection was compiled this way: Polish 
headquarters issued questionnaire forms to all soldiers who left Russia 
and those in Iraq filled in these forms and in that way we got this col 
lection, and on the basis of this collection headquarters compiled the 
following figures regarding the complete deportation: First. Polish 
soldiers deported in autumn 1939 as prisoners of war, mostly to labor 
camps, 230,000; second, families deported in February, April, June, 
and July 1940 and June 1941 to North European Russia, the Urals, 
Siberia, the Far East, and Kazakstan, together 990,000. 

Third, Polish soldiers interned in Lithuania and Latvia and then 
deported in July 1940 to Russia; the figure is 12,000, 

Fourth, young men born in 1917, 1918, and 1919, conscripted to the 
Soviet Army in autumn 1940, and June 1941. They were in the Pio- 
neer Corps. Together the figure is 210,000, 

Fifth, arrested and deported to prisons and forced labor camps dur 
ing war occupation time, that is, from 1939 to 1941, approximately 
250,000. In such a way we get a total figure of 1.692.000. 

Mr. Kersten. This number of Poles were all deported by the 
Soviet ? 

Mr. TreszKka. The Soviet authorities deported this number from the 
time of September 1939, from the beginning of the occupation, till 
June 1941, till the German-Soviet war. 

Mr. Kersten. Would that be mostly from eastern Poland, the So 
viet-oceupied part ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes, they were cd ported from eastern Poland, but 
there were some people as well from western parts. 

Mr. Kersten. But the Soviets had custody of them in eastern Po 
land. In other words, the Nazis had western Poland, is that not right, 
and the Soviets had eastern Poland? 
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Mr. Treszxa. Yes, but some escaped from the Nazis to eastern 
Poland. 

Mr. Kersten. Then they were deported, too? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, could I make this comment regarding 
Mr. Treszka’s testimony? Congress in the United States, as you know 
Mr. Treszka, in 1951 authorized the creation of a special committee 
known as the Katyn Massacre Investigating Committee. I happened 
to be chairman of that committee, and | Congressman Machrowicz, who 
is a member of this committee was also a member of that committee. 
‘Testimony was introduced at our hearings during that investigation 
regarding the prisoners that were taken in the fall of 1939 from Poland, 
and also in early 1940. But of course our committee did not take testi- 
mony as to all the statistics regarding Polish prisoners which you have 
just presented to this committee. I might say that testimony was pre- 
sented stating that in 1939, from Warsaw alone, there were 150,000 or 
more prisoners taken by the Russians, and in the ‘fall of 1939, especially 
in the early hours of the morning, the Soviet police separated the leaders 
of these Polish prisoners to the number of about 14,000, militar y officers, 
judges, lawyers, clergymen, and those 14,000 were placed in three camps. 

Mr. TreszKa. Starobielsk, Ostashkov, and Kozielsk. 

Mr. Mappen. When the Germans came into this area, the Katyn 
area, in the summer of 1941, when Hitler and Stalin fell out, the Ger- 
mans in the spring of 1943 found these mass graves at Katyn. Approxt- 
mately four-thousand-two-hundred-and-seven-odd bodies were found 
in the mass graves at Katyn, and the bodies of practically all the 
prisoners in these other two camps, Starobielsk and Ostaszkow have 
not been found as yet. So there are two other Katyns, mass graves 
similar to Katyn, somewhere in Russia, that have not been found. The 
bodies of these Polish leaders; and of course the other prisoners from 
Poland who were not designated by the Russian police as Polish lead- 
ers, they were taken on to slave labor camps in Russia and Siberia. 

Mr. Treszka. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. I wondered if Congressman Machrowicz had anything 
to add to that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have nothing to add at this time. 

Mr. McTieue. The figure that we ended with, and which is the sum 
total of all deportations to Russia, was 1 million. 

Mr. TreszKA. 1,692,000. 

Mr. McTiave. Now, in your further investigations and in your fur- 
ther compilation of statistics, can you give us any idea of how pony 
of these Poles—that is out of the sum tots ral of 1.692,000—were returnes 
how many died, and tell us upon what your estimates were based ? 

Mr. Treszka. By comparing these two figures, it means 1,692,000, 
and an accurate figure recorded by the E mbassy in 1942, it means 
439,500; so we cannot account for about 1,259,500. 

Mr. McTicue. Out of 1,692,000 who were deported you say you 

cannot account for 1,259,500 ? 

Mr. Treszka. Yes, and their fate remained unknown. On the basis 
of our deductions and estimates we should come to the conclusion 
that due to physical terror, shootings, inhuman conditions of trans- 
port, epidemics, starvation, extenuation, working in the Polar climate, 
about 33 percent of all deported died. This amounts to about 500 000 
to 650,000 bodies. These figures refer to the dead Poles. 
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Mr. McTievr. Out of the 1,692,000, Mr. Treszka, who were de- 
ported to Russia, you estimate, based on your studies and reports, 
that came to you, that 500,000 to 650,000 Poles died in Russia because 
of physical terror and/or shootings, epidemics, starvation, and so 
forth. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. And then our figures of not liberated prisoners 
of war, families who, due to the Soviet interference, did not leave 
localities of deportation and did not contact the area welfare officers 
of our Embassy. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words remained in Siberia ¢ 

Mr. Treszka. Yes, and without care of Embassy, they could not 
contact the Embassy welfare officers. Then the figure of conscripts 
who remained 

Mr. Macurowicz. How many was that ? 

Mr. Treszka. Conscripts / 

Mr. Macurowicz. How many remained in Siberia ? 

Mr. Treszka. We could not tell. We can only tell that from these 
categories, that is prisoners of war, families, conscripts, and pris- 
oners, about 600,000 to 750,000 were not liberated. I will repeat that: 
not liberated prisoners of war, families which did not leave localities 
where they were deported, conscripts which were left in the army 
and prisoners not released from prisons and forced labor camps, the 
approximate figure of those together is 600,000 to 750,000. 

Mr. McTicevr. So far almost 2 million Poles who were deported to 
Russia for one reason or another, all you have been able to account 
for is approximately 460,000 ; is that correct ? 

Mr. TReszKa. Yes. 

Mr. McTieuvr. Is this a continuous study, Mr. Treszka? Are re- 
ports still coming in to you with reference to Poles who might be 
in Russia ? 

Mr. Treszka. When Russia liquidated our welfare organization in 
the field in the beginning of 1943, and when the Embassy staff left 
the U. S. S. R. in May 1943, since that time the information service 
about Poles in Russia has steadily deteriorated. 

Mr. McTicur. So at the moment, are you still getting some in- 
formation about the Poles ? 

Mr. Treszka. We have, but I am not prepared to give you the de- 
tailed information such as I gave you regarding the time of 1942 
when I worked in that capacity. 

Mr. McTiavr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Treszka, did those 460,000 persons who were ac- 
counted for return to Poland? 

Mr. Treszxa. Partly. In 1944, with the Communist army formed 
by General Berling, part of these Poles were conscripts to this army, 
and with this army they returned to Poland. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, was there any record made of their testimony 
concerning their existence, or the life they were forced to lead in the 
slave labor camps in Russia ? 

Mr. Treszka. Yes. We had in the Polish Embassy, as well as the 
Polish headquarters in Russia and in the Middle East, collected in- 
formation, and some reports regarding the condition of life of pris- 
oners and the life of families deported to Kazakstan and Siberia. 

Mr. Bussey. Are those reports published in a book or a document 
that is available? 
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Mr. Treszxa. I have, for example, a report on the relief accorded to 
Polish citizens by the Polish Embassy in the U.S. S.R. Here are the 
figures and conditions in which the Embassy helped the Poles after the 
so-called amnesty. I am prepared to present you this report. 

Mr. McTicve. Is this known as the Anders collection ? 

Mr. TreszKa. It is from the Embassy records. 

Mr. Bussey. And that is available for distribution and purchase ? 

Mr. Treszka. This is not for public examination, therefore I am 
prepared to give it to you now. That is a report regarding the relief 
to Polish citizens by the Polish Embassy. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Why is that not available for public information ? 

Mr. TreszKa. It was compiled in 1944 when our authorities were 
advised not to publish these figures. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Advised by whom ? 

Mr. Treszka. By Western authorities, Western allied authorities. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I wanted to know that because I thought it would 
be of some interest to the committee. 

Mr. TreszKa. It was in 1943 or 1944. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the Western powers advised you not to pub- 
lish this information ¢ 

Mr. Treszxa. Yes, in view of their friends in the East we were ad- 
vised not to interfere with the cordial relations. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Kersten. I think this should be made a part of the record, 
would you take it ? 

(Document marked “exhibit 12.”) 

Mr. Bussey. You stated that the report was not published because 
the Western Powers decided that it should not be made public. Do 
you think that the Western Powers still believe it should remain 
unpublished? In other words, do you know any reason today why it 
should not be published as a document for public circulation ? 

Mr. Treszxa. I consider that the opinion is changed now. I think 
that your committee is the best evidence of this changed opinion, and 
this material can be published now. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is all. 

(Off the record.) 

I have one or two more questions. Who were the Western Powers 
that did not want this document published ? 

Mr. TreszKa. I think the United States and Great Britain. 

Mr. Bussey. They were the two principal ones ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Anyone else ? 

Mr. TreszKa. I do not know, but those were the two most important 
Allies, our Allies, therefore we respected their advice. 

Mr. Bussey. Did that advice go to the Polish Embassy? Who was 
the individual that made that suggestion—if it could be called a sug- 
gestion, but it might also be considered an order ? 

Mr. Treszxa. It is difficult for me to say. I think that Count 
Raczynski, as Ambassador here in London, or Ambassador Romer who 
was afterward Polish Foreign Minister, may be able to tell you the 
facts. 

Mr. Bussey. The questions should probably be directed to those 
two men. 
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Mr. Macurowrcez. I might say that Raczynski is available, Romer 
is in Canada. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Treszka, these figures that you have introduced 
in evidence here, revealing over a million Poles taken into slave labor 

‘amps, murdered and massacred, and so on and so forth by the Rus- 
sians during the early days of World War II, no doubt this must have 
been part of a well-or ganized program on the p: art of the Communists 
to eliminate and kill off not only the leaders but the older people of 
Poland, do you not think ¢ 

Mr. Treszxa. I consider that that was the main aim of the Soviets, 
and the second one was to have manpower for their industry and for 
armaments, 

Mr. Mappen. I understand from testimony that was introduced in 
the Katyn hearings, and also in these hearings of the present com- 
mittee, that in most of these slave labor camps older people could not 
survive longer than a year by reason of the living conditions, the food, 
the long hours, and the heavy manual work. Is that not true? 

Mr. Treszka. You are right, especially in the northern districts 
and the polar zone. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, it was part of the Communist pattern 
that if they eliminated the older people of Poland—and of course this 
strategy or these tactics of the Communists applied to the other 
countries including Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and 
other nations—if they eliminated or got rid of the older people, they 
would have no trouble in indoctrinating and educating the younger 
people into the philisophy of communism. 

Mr. TreszKa. You are right. 

Mr. Mappen. Which would mean that in a generation, or at the most 
two generations, they would practically communize a nation by using 
that method, with the older people passing off and the younger people 
being brought up in the doctrines of communism. Would you say 
that. is part of the Communist pattern, the Communist blueprint ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. In order to completely communize the captive nations, 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Treszka, you have testified to the fact that 
approximately 1,692,000 Poles were taken from Poland and deported 
to Siberia. Now figures are cold, sometimes it is difficult to gather the 
enormity of the offense, so I would like to ask you 1 or 2 questions to 
bring out the significance of these figures. First of all, what was the 
prewar population of that part of Poland which the Russians 
occupied ? 

Mr. TreszKa. I think about 15 million. 

Mr. Macnwrowicz. So that more than 10 percent of that population 
was deported ¢ 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, of the total population of the 
part of Poland occupied by Russia, 1 out of 10 were deported / 

Mr. Treszka. Yes; in2 years only. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Within 2 years’ time. Now of course, 1,692,000 
is practically the population of one of our largest cities in the United 
States. 
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Another think I would like to know is just what was the offense for 
which these people were deported ; and I would like to take each figure 
separately. 

The first figure was 230,000 soldiers taken as prisoners of war. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. Treszxa. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was Poland at war with Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. TreszKa. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How do you account for the fact then that these 
were considered prisoners of war? 

Mr. Treszxa. They were so called by the Soviets, but we were never 
at war with Russia. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did these 230,000 people ever take arms again? 

Mr. Treszxa. No; they fought against the Germans. 

Mr. Macurowicz. They fought against the enemies of Russia; 
against Nazi Germany. 

Mr. Treszka. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Nevertheless, they were considered prisoners of 
war, though they were never at war ? 

Mr. Treszka. You are completely right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Although they were never at war. Your next fig- 
ure is approximately 990,000 families of these prisoners of war, is 
that right ? 

Mr. TreszKa. All the families, not only of these prisoners; the Sovi- 
ets deported older people, but whole families, which means grandpar- 
ents as well as children, who were not able to make any defense. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Will you tell us what was the terrible crime which 
these people were charged with, for which they were getting this ter- 
rible penalty of being deported all the way to Siberia ? 

Mr. Treszka. They were deported as an enemy element to the 
Communist Party. The Communists considered that anyone who is 
not pro-Communist is against them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So the crime these people were charged with was 
the fact they were not Communists ? 

Mr. Treszka. Yes; and they were mostly farmers, merchants, pro- 
fessional people, lawyers and doctors. I should say they deported the 
element which they considered as non-Communist. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Then they were deported not because of any par- 
ticular offense they committed, but because of their ideas and 
thoughts? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Because they were not pro-Communist ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Now your next figure is 12,000 soldiers from the 
Baltic States. What were these people charged with ? 

Mr. Treszxa. They fought against the Germans in 1939 and es- 
caped to the countries of Latvia and Lithuania and they were interned 
there ; and because the Soviet invaded these two countries in 1940 they 
deported these people as well. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. These people never fought against Soviet Russia 
did they ? 

Mr. Treszxa. Never. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. They fought against the enemies of Soviet 
Russia ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowrcez. And for that they were charged as being prisoners 
of war by their friends the Russians and deported by Soviet Russia to 
Siberia ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, your next figure is 210,000 of youth. Wiil 
you explain that figure, what they were deported for. 

Mr. Treszka. They were conscripted to the army. 

Mr. Macurowicz. They were young men? 

Mr. TreszKa. Born in 1917, 1918, and 1919, and Russia conscripted 
them to their army. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. In many instances these were young men whose 
fathers and mothers had already been deported to Siberia ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Sometimes deported and sometimes not yet deported. 
The Russians on the occupied territory arranged the conscript. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So then your next figure, your final figure, is 
250,000 arrested during occupation. What was the crime these people 
were charged with? 

Mr. TreszKa. These people were charged, for example, as me—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. You were one of those ? 

Mr. Treszka. Yes, I tried to cross the frontier from Poland, occupied 
by Soviet, to Rumania, and I got from that crime 5 years imprisonment. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, trying to escape from the Com- 
munist paradise was considered a crime? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. And then there were people who work in Polish 
Government offices in Poland, and they were considered by the Soviet 
as criminals against the Soviets. : 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And does that category also include those who 
tried to escape from Nazi prisons? 

Mr. TreszKa. As well. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. So anyone who tried to escape from a Nazi prison 
and enter into the Soviet paradise were also arrested and deported ? 

Mr. Treszka. Yes. And mostly they were under the offense of being 
German spies. 

Mr. Macurowicz. A Pole was in this position; if he tried to escape 
Soviet paradise, he was arrested and deported, if he tried to escape from 
the Nazis into the Soviet paradise he was arrested and deported, and 
if he remained and did not pay homage to the Communist ideals he 
was arrested and deported again ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Quite correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Practically no solution to their problem ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes, and mostly people were under the offense of being 
spies, especially people who arrived in the eastern part from the west- 
ern part occupied by the Nazis; they were told that they were spies of 
the Germans. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Now take the instance of someone who escaped 
from Nazi occupation to the Soviet occupied part of Poland, what 
kind of a trial was held ? 

Mr. Treszka. Sometimes there were normal trials with three per 
sons, and a public trial, but mostly people were sentenced by the 
administrative way. For example, myself, I was sentenced in this 
way. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Let us talk about your instance. You were there 
and one of those subject to this deportation. Did they prove the 
charge against you? What was the mechanics of it ? 

Mr. Treszka. I was heard about 10 times and then one day I was 
ealled to the lavatory and there the Soviet official told me I was sen- 
tenced to 5 years’ prison camps. It was in this place, they sentenced, 
in about 2 hourse, 500 people, and therefore they used any place, any 
room in the prison, and I, unfortunately, was sentenced in the 
lavatory. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were there any witnesses present against you? 

Mr. TreszKa. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was there any opportunity for you to supply 
your side of the case? 

Mr. Treszxa. No. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. And was there any definite charge, any specific 
instance of espionage, or anything, charged against you? 

Mr. Treszka. Trying to escape from U.S.S. R. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was trying to escape from U.S. 8S. R considered 
a criminal offense ? 

Mr. Treszxa. Yes; 5 years. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Freienan. Can you testify as to what form of labor these pris- 
oners of war were asked to do? 

Mr. Treszka. They worked mostly under very hard conditions in 
the northern area; in these same conditions were prisoners of war as 
prisoners in forced labor camps. I saw them, by the way, when I was 
transported from Kuybyszew, from the Volga area, to the north 
polar zone to Potchora. I saw on the way, from the train, Polish 
soldiers in uniforms working in these very hard conditions in the 
north areas constructing railways. They worked in these hard econ- 
ditions as prisoners sentenced for forced-labor camps. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that all? 

Just a few questions, Mr. Treszka. I notice in this exhibit No. 12 
you gave us, it is entitled “Report on the monet Accorded to Polish 
c itizens by the Polish Embassy in the U. S. S. R.,” and then under 
that is, “With Special Reference to Polish G itizens of Jewish Nation- 
ality.” I have glanced through this report and I notice there is a 
special reference to the large number of Poles of Jewish extraction 
or background who are involved. 

Mr. TreszKxa. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And the percentage of Jewish Poles seems to be very 
high. So that from the—have you any idea what percentage of Polish 
people in the part controlled by the Soviets were of Jewish extraction ? 
Do you have a rough idea of what percentage that might have been ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes, we have only estimated figures. 

Mr. Kersten. That is what I am asking you. 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes, and this percentage is nearly 40 percent of the 
people who were under the care of Polish Embassy in 1942. 

Mr. Kersten. Forty percent of those within care ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. My question was not quite that. I want to ask you 
that next. My question is, What percentage of the whole of the Soviet- 
controlled people of Poland at that time was of Jewish extraction? 
Do you have any idea on that? 
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Mr. Treszxa. I think it was about 12 percent. 

Mr. Kersten. So that about 12 percent of the people of Eastern 
Poland and Soviet-controlled Poland at that time were of Jewish ex- 
traction and the number of Jewish deportees, Jewish Poles, was about 
40 percent / 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Then it would look as though the Jews were particu 
larly persecuted by the Communists, would it not? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes, and additionally I should add that people who 
escaped from the western part of Poland occupied by Germans were 
Jews and these were deported. 

Mr. Kersten. So the Soviets were just as vindictive and cruel and 
ruthless toward the Jewish people, the people of Jewish religion, as 
anybody else, were they not ? 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And from this report it would seem even to be 
more so. 

Mr. TreszKa. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. I think this report should be made a part of the 
record, 

Is there any other question ? 

Thank you, Mr Treszka, you have made a great contribution to our 
hearing. 

Mrs. Jadwiga Maklowicz was called, sworn, and testified. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JADWIGA MAKLOWICZ 


Mr. McTicvur. Will you state your full name for the record, please ? 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. Jadwiga Maklowicz. 

Mr. McTicusr. Were you born in Poland. Mrs. Maklowicz? 

Mrs. MAktowicz. Yes, I was born in Poland. 

Mr. McTieur. What was your occupation in Poland? 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. I am a teacher. 

Mr. McTieve. In one of the high schools? 

Mrs. Max.owicz. In the secondary school. 

Mr. McTicur. Where in Poland / 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. In Kolomyja. 

Mr. McTicvur.. Were you, in 1940, commandant of the Girl Guide 
troop ? 

Mrs. Maxtiowicz. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you married at the time? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. No, not yet. 

Mr. McTiaur. When were you married ? 

Mrs. Maxtowtcz. June 19, 1939. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. McTievur. And to whom were you married ? 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. Sublieutenant Maklowicz. 

Mr. McTicue. He was a sublieutenant in the Polish Army; is that 
correct ? 

Mrs. Maxktowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. McTievz. Did there come a time in July of 1940, when you were 
arrested ? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. Yes. 

Mr. McTiavr. And why were you arrested ? 
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Mrs. Max.owicz. There were three reasons told to me: that I was 
commandant of the Girl Guides’ troop, that I was in the underground 
renin. and that my husband was a regular officer. 

fr. McTievur. After you were arrested were you interrogated ? 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Can you tell us something about those interroga- 
tions ¢ 

Mrs. Max.owicz. I was interrogated usually between 11 p. m. to 4 
a.m. 

Mr. McTieue. How long did these interrogations go on ? 

Mrs. Mak.owicz. These interrogations lasted from June to Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. McTicur. After the interrogations ended, what happened ? 

Mrs. Maxrowicz. When the interrogations ended, I was trans- 
ferred to the military court, under the military court of jurisdiction. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you tried in the military court, and if so, for 
what offenses ? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. I was not tried by the milit iry court as I did not 
confess to the offenses, and I was transferred again to the civilian court. 

Mr. McTicue. Did you have any counsel at your trial? 

Mrs. Maxk.iowicz. Eight of us who were accused had two counsels 
given to us by the Communists, 

Mr. Macurowicz. Assigned to all of you by the Communists? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. Yes, assigned to us by the Communists. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think we should bring out the point that she 
had no choice. 

Mr. McTieue. Did you have any choice, as far as your counsel was 
concerned ¢ 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. I had no choice whatever. The counsels were 
assi gned. I considered them as assigned only pro forma. 

Mr. McTicur. Did your lawyer consult with you, and did he make 
every ‘effort to defend you in the course of the trial ¢ 

Mrs. Maxtow1cz. The lawyers did not consult us at all, we did not 
get in touch with them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And they were not present ? 

Mrs. Maxiowicz. They did not speak at the trial, they were only 
present. 

Mr. McTicur. It was just a pro forma arrangement ? 

Mrs. Maxiowicz. That is right. 

Mr. McTiaur. They rendered no services in other words. 

Mrs. Makrowicz. No services at all. 

Mr. McTievur. What was your sentence? 

Mrs. Max.towicz. Ten years of forced labor. 

Mr. McTievr. Where did you start to ser ‘ve your sentence? 

Mrs. Maxvowrez. At first they kept us in jail until April 1941. 
Later I was transferred to Lwow and to several other jails in Russia. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were sentenced—going back for a mo- 
ment—what did the court say to you in passing sentence ¢ 

Mrs. Makrowrcz. I was told that the court considered me as a spy. 
as & counterrevolutionary, and I was sentenced on the grounds of 
paragraph 2, part 2, and sentenced to 10 years forced-labor camp. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you tell us something about the conditions of 
the prison, of the last prison, for example, which you were in in 
Russia ? 
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Mrs. Max.owicz. In the prison or in the camp / 

Mr. McTicvr. In prison. 

Mrs. Mak.iowicz. The conditions in the prison were terrible. I 
was arrested in the street, and had no warm clothing. The cells were 

very small and the walls were covered with frost in winter. There 
was no hygienic arrangements, complete lack of medical attendance. 
lice and bedbugs. 

Mr. McTicvr. In a general way, how were you and the other pris- 
oners treated ¢ 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. When I was interrogated I was treated terrible. 
Later on, after the interrogation ended, nobody cared for the pris 
oners. We waited for transportation to other places. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you ever physically mistreated ¢ 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. With a ruler I was slapped on my knee, and was 
told to keep my hands up for a long time. 

Mr. McTievur. Were you yourself sick at any time when you were in 
the forced-labor camps ¢ 

Mrs. Maxrowicz. | suffered from malaria in the labor camp, and in 
spite of this, I got no relief. I got no exemption from work because 
if I got one, 1 would be given such a small ration that I would die of 
starvation. Therefore I chose to go to work rather than to remain 
without work on this starvation diet. 

Mr. McTieve. In other words, those prisoners who did not work, 
whether they were sick or not, did not get the average diet if they 
did not work. They did not get enough to eat or they could not get 
any thing to eat; is that right ? 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McTievr. You were re leased from the forced-labor camp then 
under the terms of the amnesty ; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Makiowicz. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. McTievr. And then you finally joined the Polish Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Service ¢ 

Mrs. Makiowicz. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. And did you serve in that service throughout the 
war? 

Mrs. Makiowicz. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. McTievur. Was that part of General Anders’ army ? 

Mrs. Maktowrcz. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you, after your release, learn anything about 
your husband ? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. After I was released from the labor camp I looked 
for my husband for a long time, but without any results. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you finally learn what happe ned to him? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. The first information I got in Russia was from 
the Polish Embassy. I was told that most probably my husband had 
been in Katyn, that he was killed in Katyn. 

Mr. McTicur. That is all. 

Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Maklowicz, the Girl Guide troop of which you 
were commandant, was that the Polish division of what is known as 
the worldwide organization of Girl Scouts ? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. And when the Communists took over that section of 
Poland, was the Girl Guide troop disbanded or dissolved ? 
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Mrs. Max.owicz. The organization was disbanded, and had no 
right to exist any more. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the Communists 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I think she answered something further. 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. But we sti!l worked underground. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the Communists form their own youth organiza- 
tion to take the place of the Guide Troops? 

Mrs. Maxrowrcz. Not until I was arrested. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Mappen. When was the last time as to the date that you got any 
word from your husband ? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. The last time was March 19, 1940. 

Mr. Mappen. March 19, 1940. Where was that letter from ? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. From Starobielsk. 

Mr. Mappen. The prison camp? 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think the committee would be interested in 
knowing that at the Katyn Massacre Committee hearings, all the testi- 
mony was to the effect that the prisoners at Starobielsk had not been 
heard from after the last part of March or April 1940, and that seems 
to be the general pattern, that the last news heard from any of them 
was in March 1940, that is the date determined by the experts for their 
execution, that was considered as the spring of 1940. Am I correct? 

Mr. Mappen. That is true. 

Mr. Kersten. What date is this letter? 

Mr. Macurowrcz. March 1940; that is exactly the same information 
we received from the families of all prisoners of that camp. 

Mr. Mappen. How long after he wrote that letter was it before you 
received it? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. I do not remember exactly, but I think it was 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Mappen. When and where was the last time that you saw your 
husband to talk to him ? 

Mrs. Maxiowicz. Before the war, on August 12, 1939, I last saw 
my husband. 

Mr. Mappen. Did you at any time get any information directly, or 
indirectly, from families of other prisoners that were in Starobielsk, 
that they had seen or talked or knew where your husband was? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. I could not get any information because shortly 
I was arrested. I had no information from any families, other 
families. of prisoners. 

Mr. Mappen. I might say, in connection with the remarks just made 
by Congressman Mac hrowicz, that the Katyn Committee received 
testimony of dozens of witnesses almost identical with this witness, 
and it all grooves the same pattern regarding the disappearance of 
their relatives or husbands or friends from these three camps which 
contain the leaders, army officers, clergy, doctors, lawyers, and intel- 
ligentia of Poland, that this is in line with all the testimony, that it 
was the Russian, the Communist policy, to exterminate the leaders of 
Poland so that there would not be outstanding Polish leaders to some- 
day help in reestablishing a free government in Poland. That was the 
Communist pattern and blueprint. That is just a comment, that is all. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I would like to ask just one or two questions to 
establish the pattern of the trials. You testified, Mrs. Maklowicz, that 
your counsel took no part in the trial. Is that correct? 
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Mrs. Maxtowicz. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he make any statement on your behalf? 

Mrs. Maxrowrcz. My counsel did not tell anything on my behalf, 
and as I was very adamant defending myself and stating my innocence 
the prosecutor could not—at the end lof the trial it was difficult for the 
prosecutor to put the proposal for the sentence. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Move for conviction ? 

Mrs. Maxtowlcz. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, was it early explained to you what the 
specific charge against you was? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. It was quite distinctly told that I was charged 
with counter-revolution and spying. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were there any specific instances mentioned 
the charge against you? 

Mrs. Maxiowtcz. No specific instances. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was there any evidence presented against you, or 
against the other seven who were tried with you, showing any specific 
instance where you were guilty of the charge against you? 

Mrs. Maxiowrcz. There were no instances, there was no evidence 
whatsoever. I only knew that a letter was sent to the court accusing 
me of these offenses. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, then, when you appeared in 
court you were advised by the tribunal that a letter had been received 
charging you with this offense, am I right ? 

Mrs. Maxtowtcz. I found out that another person, another woman, 
who was accused by the Communists and who, during interrogation, 
tried to save herself by accusing me, by denouncing me. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. I am interested now in getting into the record 
a picture of the way the trial was conducted. You were brought into 
court? Tell us exactly what happened in the courtroom. 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. Eight of us were brought to the court, and the 
chairman of the court read to us accusations in which there were no 
confessions of our guilt. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What happened after that ? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. Later confessions—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. Wait a minute, did she say confessions ? 

Mrs. Maxiowicz. Depositions. Later on depositions of order were 
read to us, 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now in other words these were the statements of 
those who were charged with you? Were they confessions? 

Mrs. Maxiowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Of others? Did you confess? 

Mrs. Maktowicz. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of those eight that were tried none of them con- 
fessed ? 

Mrs. Maxiowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did they confess, the others ? 

Mrs. Maktowicz. Yes, the others confessed. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. After these statements were read into the record 
what happened ? 

Mrs. Maxvowicz. After these depositions and confessions were read 
the prosecutor accused them. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Were you then permitted to make a statement ? 

Mrs. Maktowrcz. No. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. And was it immediately after that the verdict 
was entered ¢ 

Mrs. Maktowicz. Immediately after that the verdict was entered. 

Mr. Freiauan. Mrs. Maklowicz, you stated that during the night- 
time from 11 till 4 in the morning you had been interrogated while 
in prison. 

Mrs. Mak.owicz. Yes. 

Mr. Feiguan. How long a duration would that interrogation or- 
dinarily take ? 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. Could you repeat that, please / 

Mr. Fr1aHan. Between the hours of 11 p. m. and 4 in the morning 
how long during that time would this questioning take place / 

Mrs. Maxtowicz. We were called to the interrogating judge, to 
the judge who was conducting the interrogations, and each one was 
interrogated for approximately 1 hour. Later, eventually there was 
a break of another hour or two, but we were not allowed to return to 
the prison, we had to wait in small cubicles, waiting for another 
interrogation. 

Mr. FEiGHaN. They had to remain awake during that period from 
about 11 till 4every morning, is that correct ¢ 

Mrs. Maktowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Ferenan. Well now, about how many times a week would that 
interrogation take place, or how often was it, every night, every other 
night, or— 

Mrs. Max.iowicz. Sometimes every night, sometimes there was a 
break in the interrogation lasting 4 days. 

Mr. FerauHan. May I ask you if you were permitted ever to sleep 
or rest during the day ? 

Mrs. Maktowicz. No; we were not permitted at all. 

Mr. Freianan. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mrs. Maklowicz, for your important 
testimony here this morning. 

Mr. Zbigniew Stypulkowski was called and sworn. 

Mr. McTievr. Will you state your full name for the record, please. 


TESTIMONY OF ZBIGNIEW STYPULKOWSKI 


Mr. saree Can My name is Zbigniew Stypulkowski. 

Mr. McTievr, Can you identify yourself now, Mr, Stypulkowski, 
by which I mean, tell us where you were born, where you were edu- 
cated, and briefly your personal story so that it will help us to under- 
stand the evidence which you will subsequently g give. 

Mr. Styrv.Kowskt. I was born in 1904 in Warsaw. As a school- 
boy in 1920 I took part in the war against the first Bolshevik invasion 
which threatened the independence of Poland and the whole of 
Europe. In 1925 I finished my law education and my political edu- 
cation at the University of Warsaw. In 1930 I was elected a member 
of the Polish Parli: arhettt as the youngest one of the time. I sat in 
the House until 1935. I have been a lawyer with a considerable prac 
tice in Warsaw. i 1939 I volunteered for the army again. I was 
wounded by the Germans and in a short space of time I was made a 
prisoner of war by the Russians. Then I was sent to the « camp Tylica, 
600 miles to the east of Moscow. There I spent several months to- 
gether with those Polish officers who were later on murdered in 
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Katyn. They were transferred from Tylica to Kozielsk but by luck 
I was handed over by the Russians into German hands. It was at the 
time of the close collaboration and friendship between them. 

Mr. Mappen. About what date was that? 

Mr. SryputKowsk1. At the end of 1939. The Germans put me in 
their POW camp but after a few months I managed my release from 
this camp, returned to Poland and started my underground activity. 
In the course of time I became chairman of the Provisional National 
Political Council. 

Mr. Mappen. What date was that / 

Mr. StyputKkowski. About 1942 I became chairman. In that capac- 
ity I controlled, as political head, the activity of the national armed 
forces, which at the peak of the war numbered about 100,000 soldiers. 

I was, of course, very much wanted by the Germans. They could 
not find me so they announced a rather strange reward for my head. 
The one who would give some particulars about my whereabouts 
would be able at his choice to free 30 men who were sentenced to death 
and were to be executed in public execution in Warsaw. In practice, 
every sister, daughter, wwite, of those who were sentenced to death 
could have made a profit from seeing me on the street. by telling this 
news to save their near ones. But I was still, fortunately, free. Then 
the Germans arrested my whole family, including my 65-year-old 
mother, my wife, my sister-in-law, and my son, who was at the time 
14 years old. 

Mr. Mappen. About what date was that? 

Mr. SryrutKowskt. It was in November, 1943. All the Stypulkow- 
skis they laid their hands on were held. Some were executed in public 
on the streets of Warsaw—my distant relatives. 

Mr. Kersten. How many people were involved / 

Mr. SvypULKOwskI. Seven persons were taken from my home; the 
others were reported to me, and I am not sure of the number. 

Then I managed to bribe the Gestapo men to release my son, with 
whom later on I took part in the Warsaw rising. I had the chance 
again of escaping from the Germans’ hands after the surrender of 
W arsaw, and I lived from then until the end of 1944 in the suburbs 
of Warsaw, in small towns and resorts, and in the woods. Then the 
Russians came in and after a few weeks, just after the Yalta Con- 
ference, through underground channels they sent an invitation to the 
Polish underground leaders to attend a conference with the com- 
mander in chief of the Red army at the time, Marshal Zukov. 

Mr. McTieur. Before we get to that, 1 would like to go back for a 
moment. Asa responsible politician you took part in the decision of 
the Polish underground concerning the relations with the incoming 
Soviet armies on Polish territory at the beginning of 1944. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Srypu_Kowskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What was your agreed policy at the time, and what 
was the response of the Soviet authorities / 

Mr. SryeutKowski. We were instructed by our Polish Government 
in London to follow the formula “The Soviet Union is an ally of our 
allies.” It meant in practice that we instructed our units of the home 
army to taken an active part in the pursuit of the retreating Germans, 
to occupy strategic points, foment risings and destroy communica- 
tions. At the same time, Polish commanders, having established con- 
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tact with the Soviet units, were expected to put themselves under the 
orders of the Soviet commander, stating that they were doing so on 
instructions from the Polish Government as head of all the armed 
forces in Poland. 

The same applied to the civil services, which, besides taking over the 
administration of the country as soon as the Germans had departed, 
were told to report to the Soviet authorities. 

But now developments in Poland were being closely watched, not 
only by us but also by the Polish Government in London and by the 
Allied authorities, who believed that Polish-Soviet collaboration 
might lead to a final settlement of the European problem. For these 
reasons they persuaded the Polish Government in London to follow 
this line, ignoring the warnings and misgivings of those on the spot. 

Mr. McTicve. Did you and the other leaders give these warnings? 

Mr. Sryputkowskr. Yes; but I had to instruct my officials to act 
on these instructions although I criticized them from the beginning 
very strongly. The result in practice was to give up these people to 
death because we knew very well that as soon as they reported to the 
Soviet authorities they would, in the space of 3 or 4 days, be arrested 
and then immediately accused of staat the Red army, and 
treated accordingly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I just want to ask 1 or 2 questions to make this 
position clear. The underground movement in which you were an 
official took orders from the Polish Government-in-exile in London, 
and at that time the Poles were caught in a sort of scissors, with the 
Nazis on one side and the Soviets on the other. And the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile decided that they would have to choose, and they 
decided to choose working with the Soviet troops, or trying to do so, 
and instructed the underground to cooperate with the Soviet and 
resist Nazi aggression. 

Mr. StryputKkowskr. That is correct. But I would like to explain 
the horror of the situation in which we were put. To convince the 
Western Powers that we were ready to collaborate with them by col- 
laboration with Russia, we knew very well that we were making the 
most horrible sacrifice by delivering all our men into the position in 
which they would most certainly be arrested and then killed. But we 
knew as well that our political situation demanded some sacrifices in 
this way, because Stalin waited only for our refusal to collaborate 
with the Russian authorities to brand us immediately as German col- 
laborators who were not worthy to have our full independence, against 
whom Russia must be secured by transferring the Russian borders into 
the heart of Poland. 

So this was the first tragic blackmail, which was repeated in our 
situation several times later. 

Mr. McTieur. What can you tell us, in the light of the facts as you 
now know them, about the real intent of the Soviets in inciting the 
uprising in Warsaw ? 

Mr. SryputKowsk!. That was the second instance of blackmail com- 
mitted on the Poles. May I quote some radio appeals to Warsaw 

Mr. Kersten. Is this Radio Kosciuszko ? 





Mr. SryrutKxowsk1. Not only that, the appeals were also radioed 
from Moscow. 

On July 29, 1944, that is 2 days before the Warsaw uprising, we 
heard appeals to Warsaw in Polish in these words: 
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Fight against the Germans. The hour for action has arrived. Warsaw has 
never surrendered, never ceased to struggle. Everything will be lost in the Hit- 
lerite flood unless you save it through action. A hand-to-hand fight in the War- 
saw streets, houses, factories, and stores will not only bring the ultimate hour of 
liberation nearer, it will save the lives of our compatriots, and our country’s 
property. Poles, the battle for freedom approaches. Poles, take up your arms. 
There is no second to be lost. 


And the next day: 

Warsaw is shaken by the roar of artillery. The Soviet units are engaged in a 
terrifie push and are approaching Praga. The Germans have been thrown out of 
Pri ga ; they will put up a stand in Warsaw. People of Warsaw, to arms. War- 

saw $ million inhabitants must become a million soldiers. Throw out the German 
(avediers and gain your freedom. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As it developed later, that proved to be a com- 
plete falsehood. They had not approached Praga and had no intention 
of doing so. 

Mr. Sryeutkowskr. Of course. The Russian fifth column was too 
weak to incite a revolt, therefore, they approached directly the people, 
appealing to them in this way. T hese appeals were cale ulated to cre- 
ate the impression that the Warsaw uprising was part and parcel of the 
strategic general plan of the advancing Soviet forces so that in this way 
the bridges over the Vistula would be open and victory assured. It 
was all very cunning, for had the Poles not acted on this appeal Stalin 
would have claimed that the -y deliberately refused to fight the Germans 
ata decisive moment, and were therefore German collaborators. This 
I call the second instance of blackmail. 

Mr. McTieve. And of doublecross. 

Mr. StyrpuLkowsk1i. Yes. Later, on the sixth or seventh day of our 
uprising, when Mr. Mikolaczyk, who was Prime Minister at the time, 
met Stalin in Moscow, Stalin said to him: “What uprising can start 
in Warsaw? You have no arms, not even rifles. That is no rising at 
all. I do not believe it. I refuse to accept it. I think that this is an 
idea invented by the Polish leaders to excuse their anti-Russian stand.” 

Mr. McTieve. So there came a time, Mr. Stypulkowski, when you 
and others received an invitation to attend a conference with the Rus- 
sian commander in chief, Marshal Zukov? Will you tell us how that 
happened, with dates and other identifying details, please. 

Mr. Sryputkowskr. After the Russians came in, the Polish situa- 
tion was appalling. Tens of thousands, maybe hundreds of thousands, 
of the Polish population were being arrested on the streets when 
wandering through the country and looking for new houses. All that 
was left of their property was being pill: wed by the Soviet authorities 
and the Soviet soldiers. Women were raped en masse. We had lost 
any hope, after knowing the decisions of the Yalta Conference, in the 
support of our allies, and we, the Polish leaders, were still responsible 
for the fate of our country. It was a tragic situation, what decision 
to take at that time. In these circumst: unces, we got, through under- 
ground channels, an invitation addressed to the Polish Vice Prime 
Minister, Mr. Jankowski, in Poland. 

Mr. Kersten. When was that? 

Mr. Sryrutkowsk1. It was in the first week of March 1945, just 
after the Yalta Conference. 

As I say, we received an invitation to attend a conference with Mar- 
shal Zukoyv, who was acting on behalf of the Soviet Government, with 
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the object of solving some very important problems, which would make 
easier the collaboration between the Polish population and the Russian 
armed forces at the time of the last offensive against Germany, and to 
establish the Polish administration inside the country. 

We immediately reported this news to the Polish Government in 
London and to the Western Powers, and we then heard that the 
Polish Government in London was very suspicious about this infor- 
mation but that the Western governments insisted on our accepting 
the invitation at all costs. They considered that perhaps this was the 
last chance. Make use, they said, of this generous invitation from 
Marshal] Stalin to save not only the independence of the country but 
maybe the very existence of the nation. This was the third time that 
we had accepted further sacrifices under duress. We in Poland real- 
ized very clearly that if we refused this invitation the Poles would be 
branded immediately as stubborn fellows who did not understand any- 
thing, who made difficulties in the peaceful and friendly relations be- 
tween the big allies, and would be responsible, if they refused this invi- 
tation for the future fate of their country. So, knowing well that we 
would be in the course of time victims of the Soviet regime, we ac- 
cepted this invitation. 

Mr. McTicur. How many of you accepted the invitation to Moscow ? 

Mr. SryputKowsk1. We were 16—15 delegates and 1 gentleman who 
served as interpreter and secretary. 

Mr. McTiaue. So 15 of the top underground leaders of Poland, 
with 1 interpreter, went to Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Kersten. Were all 16 Poles? 

Mr. SryputKkowskt. Yes; all from the Polish underground. 

Mr. McTigue. So you went to Moscow ? 

Mr. Srypu.tKowskt. After several friendly negotiating meetings, 
we summarized results, and we asked the Russians to be allowed to 
go by plane over the frontline to London to consult our Polish au- 
thorities there and to consult the representatives of the Western Pow- 
ers in re aes The Russians agreed to that, but they put one condi- 
tion on it, which was very understandable at that time. They said 
that we aed attend the luncheon party arranged for us by Marshal 
Zukov to mark publicly the smoothing of the relations between the 
Poles and the Russian authorities, and in this way to help to create 
favorable conditions in the rear of the army when it started the last 
offensive against Germany. We had to accept this invitation because 
we knew that the Russians knew our whereabouts, especially as the 
Western Powers tried to help us and to give us assurance of personal 
security by informing the Russian authorities about our real names. 
I should add that the informal conferences too were being held on 
the assurance and the word of honor of the Russian representatives 
that during these conversations we would have a safe conduct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You say that the Western Powers urged you to 
accept the invitation and gave you guaranties of safe conduct ? 

Mr. SryputKowskr. The guaranty was given by the Russian au- 
thorities, and the Western Powers tried to help us to have this se- 
curity by informing the Russian authorities of our real names, which 
the Western Powers hoped would ensure our safety. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Then the Western authorities revealed your cor- 
rect names to the Russians, thereby endangering your security unless 
you agreed to the departure to Moscow; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Sryrpu.kowski. Not to that extent. I think the real intention 
of the Western authorities was to give us moral sponsorship by in- 
forming the Russians that they knew about the proposed conference, 
that they knew about the real names of the leaders attending the con- 
ference, and in this way to persuade the Russians that we were under 
the protection of the Western powers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. With whom did you have these dealings when 
you speak of the Western powers / Could you be more spec ific # 

Mr. SryputKkowski. We were dealing through the channel of our 
Polish Government in London, which kept informed about every step 
we were taking the British Foreign Office in London and the Ameri 
can Embassy in London. 

Mr. Kersten. So it was through your Government in London that 
pressure came from the United States and Great Britain ? 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the Polish Government in London was get 
ting these assurances from whom / 

Mr. Srypu_kowskt. From the Western representatives. I do not 
know the names. I was at the time in Poland, so I cannot speak of 
this except on the basis of the information we were getting from the 
Polish Government in London. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In this matter Count Raczynski would probably 
be the proper person to question, would he not ? 

Mr. SryputKowskr. Yes; he was Polish Ambassador at the time. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you yourself had no contact with any Amer- 
ican or British officials ? 

Mr. SryruLkowsk1r. At that time it was impossible—I was living in 
the woods. 

Mr. McTicur. So you were invited to attend this fabulous lunch 
with the Russian Marshal Zukov / 

Mr. StypuLtkowskti. Yes. There were very funny details about this 
proposed lunch, but I should not like to detain you by any reference 
to these things. Finally, however, we were gathered in the Russian 
headquarters, greeted ostentatiously by the Russian generals, and 
other officers of various ranks who stood at attention before us but 
reported that unfortunately Marshal Zukov was not there because the 
latest. Russian offensive against the Germans had just started and was 
making good progress, therefore he had to st: Ly in the front line and 
would come along later. This situation lasted about 24 hours. 

Mr. McTiaur. Was this in Moscow ? 

Mr. Sryrutkowsk1. This was still in Warsaw, or rather a suburb 
of Warsaw. But the next day we were informed by a Russian gen- 
eral that Marshal Zukov had ordered him to apologize for not having 
come yet but he thought that it would be very much better if we came 
to his field headquarters. And for this he sent us his personal plane. 
We accepted this proposal and quickly realized that we were heading 
not toward the west, where the front line was, but to the east. But the 
aide-de-camp who was with us explained immediately that it was all 
right, because at the last moment Marshal Zukov was called to Moscow 
to report to the Russian Government, so that we would have a chance 
to make an arrangement straightforwardly with the representatives 
of the Russian Government. 

After many interesting adventures we found ourselves next day in 
Moscow, in the afternoon. We had a crash; nobody knows whether it 
was intended or just by some chance. 
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Mr. McTicur. What kind ofacrash? Airplane? 

Mr. SryputKowsk!. Yes, it was a forced landing, and so on. Fi- 
nally we finished our journey by train and reached Moscow. There 
we were met by Soviet generals and civil servants, but already they 
were not so kind as the others had been before. However, we were 
taken in luxurious cars through the streets of Moscow and then we 
stopped at a very imposing building. When we got there my col- 
league, Jasiukowicz said “Stypulkowski, it looks to me like we have 
come to a very nice hotel”, but from my experience as a lawyer I real- 
ized, when I noticed the wire netting on the windows, that it was a 
prison, and so I told him. 

This was our last exchange of words. I was put by a Russian MVD 
colonel very quickly into a dark corridor where booths were dispersed 
like telephone booths. I was forced to enter a booth and there I had 
a few seconds in which to swallow instructions from the Polish under- 
ground movement, which I had prepared in case we came to this con- 
ference. Thena young woman about 25 years of age entered this booth, 
quite a nice young woman, who looked at me strangely and ordered 
“Undress yourself.” This was very strange as an order from a woman 
and I was hearing it for the first time in my life, and I was rather con- 
fused. I took off my coat and my waistcoat, and then I stopped. She 
repeated this order for the second time, and when she gave me the 
same order for the third time T stood nude before her. Then she gave 
me a physical examination, starting from the back and finishing in the 
mouth, looking for secret papers, and so on. 

That is, of course, a funny story, but I am relating it to you because 
I think that was already a first but very cunning move in the psycho- 
logical pressure on the victim. It was aimed at humiliating his per- 
sonal dignity. The representative of a proud Polish nation who stood 
nude before the young girl, and then had to have off all the time his 
trousers, and his legs were losing his boots at every step forward. 

Then I was held alone in a small dark cell, and in a few days the 
process of interrogation started. Up to now there is no clear opinion 
in the world why and how Russians can obtain all these humiliating 
confessions from the prisoners who are later tried in public. 

Mr. Mapven. In the meantime where were these other prisoners? 

Mr. SrypurKowskr. Disappeared from my eyes. They were put in 
other cells also alone. 

If you will allow I will tell what T can tell quite objectively, because 
I am the one who resisted to the end and who did not plead guilty, 
neither during the interrogations. nor during the public trial. My 
chief prosecutor was Rudenko. He was the chief Russian prosecutor 
at the Nuremburg trials later on, and now the successor of Mr. Vi- 
shinsky to the post of chief prosecutor of the U. S.S.R. 

Mr. Kersten. He presently is? 

Mr. SryputKxowskxr. Yes. Mr. Rudenko told me, after my interro- 
gations were ended, “You are the only man who, since the Russian 
Revolution, will be tried before the Military Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S. R. in Russia and who did not plead guilty, neither during the 
interrogation.” 

Mr. SryrutKowskt. He told me so. 

Mr. McTiaur. You are the only one who did not plead guilty? 

Mr. Kersten. Rudenko told you? 

Mr. SrypuiKkowskr. Yes. 
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Mr. MoTicur. Rudenko is the successor to Vishinsky as chief prose- 
cutor of the Soviet ? 

Mr. SryputKowskr. The successor to Mr. Vishinsky; yes. He fin- 
ished with saying, “Do you think you are acting wisely ‘” The method 
applied by the Russian — is not a judge, he is in fact a NKVD 
man, in my case a major of the NKVD called Senior Judge for special 

cases. He applied a scientifically worked-out method of interrogation, 
which can be applied only by very few able men. Therefore all the 
best trained judges are conc entrated in Moscow and are in the Security 
Ministry, which is attached to the Lubianka prison ; it forms one block 
of buildings. In my opinion this method is based on the coordination 
of physical pressure in time with psychological pressure. The physical 
pressure applied on the body of the victim consists, in my case, and in 
all cases when they are to be brought to public trial, of such means as 
light, cold, hunger, atmosphere of terror, and especially sleeplessness, 
lack of sleep. I was lying in a bed in the cell facing a very large bulb 
fixed at the door in this fashion: the beams were beaming direc tly on 
my face; it was about 300 watts. This light was in my cell day and 
night. During the night, if I tried to hide my eyes from this beaming 
light, and I turned over on my back, or hid my eyes with my hands, the 
warder would immediately come in and say in a whisper, “It is not 
allowed to sleep like that. I must see your eyes.” And he turned my 
body so that I had to face all the time the light. This was repeated 
every time I turned for a moment on by back. This was one tool of 
physical pressure. 

Another was hunger. We were getting in the morning two slices of 
bread and a huge amount of water. For lunch we were getting some 
water with ¢ abbage leaves in it, sometimes some fish bones were added 
to it. At 5 o’clock we were getting two spoonfuls of barley, and that 
was all. Of course, I could stand this diet in the first days very easily, 
my reserves allowed me. But after a few weeks, thinking that the 
time had come when the warder would bring these two slices of bread, 
I would spring like a tiger to grasp them. As a result, after a few 
weeks my legs were swollen, I was trembling all the time. During the 
hearings I left on the desk the wet from my fingers amounting to a 
good glass for brandy. 

Then sleeplessness. I was allowed to sleep, according to the rules 
on the walls of the prison, between 2 and 4 in the afternoon, and then 
from 10 to 6 at night. Excellent. I think all the delegates who are 
still visiting Russia representing the Labor Federation, and so on, are 
shown these rules on the wall. But what they do not know is that I 
was being called to the judge always all the nights except 1 during 
70 days, and many afternoons just at the time when I was allowed to 
sleep according to the rules. If I tried to have a sleep even in a sitting 
position during the daytime I was immediately warned by the warder 
that “It is not allowed,” and my nap was interrupted. After some 
weeks I lived in a semiconscious state due to this torture. 

Then cold. It was very cold, not freezingly so, but enough for the 
weakened body of the man hungry and not sleeping to tremble all the 
time. So that when I have seen my colleagues during the confronta- 
tions I had the impression that I have met somebody completely 
changed from what I used to know, only the name remained the same. 
This man was completely representative of some creature like a man, 
but was not asa real man. I looked much the same. 
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I told you that also the general atmosphere of terror is helping the 
Russian aims. I have in mind the fact that I was being physically 
examined during the 70 days more than once, 200 or 300 times. The 
Russians even examined all the days my soles, to see whether some- 
thing is not sticking to them. 

Mr. McTicur. ‘The soles of your shoes ? 

Mr. Sryputkowskr. Yes. When I was brought to the examination 
study, I was brought in that position. 

(Let the record show that at the time of saying that the witness was 
standing upright with his arms behind his back.) 

When we marched through the huge corridors from the prison to 
the Security Ministry—this lasted about 10 or 12 minutes—my warder 
would click all the time, click, click, click ; this was to mean I am being 
brought and that nobody can see me who would pass along the same 
corridor by chance. If there were somebody at the end of the corridor 
I was immediately put to one of the nearest booths and held there until 
they passed by. I never knew whether I was now led to the judge’s 
study or to some tortures. 

That was the physical side of pressure, the exercise of pressure on 
the body of the victims. This would give no result in a few days, so 
that the judge waits very patiently until the evident signs of the weak- 
ening of the body appear. In the meantime he held interminable dis- 
cussions with me in his study. I had 41 examinations. The shortest 
one lasted about 3 hours, but not infrequently I was being examined 
for 15 hours without respite. Sometimes I was called at 10 o’clock in 
the evening, sometimes at 1 in the morning, sometimes 3 times during 
1 night, and soon. During the examinations I had to sit at that posi- 
tion, with outstretched arms. 

(Let the record show the witness is sitting up with his hands in 
front of him on the table.) I looked straight-forwardly to the judge, 
who, for security reasons, was sitting at the end of the study. 

The judge, in my opinion, has three chief tasks to perform. The 
first stage of interrogation is waiting for the physical results of my 
treatment. First he has to find out all from the victim’s background, 
his family relations, his weaknesses and ambitions, his ability, and so 
on. And then play on them. I will give you 1 or maybe 2 examples 
to illustrate what profit they have from this method undertaken. The 
first examination with me was very friendly. My judge started, “Oh, 
how are you, Mr. Stypulkowski? How nice to see you. How could it 
happen that you are here? That must obviously be a mistake, we will 
clear it up.” Then he had with me about 3 hours’ conversation about 
all possible subjects, the present military situation, the Warsaw up- 
rising, the Polish heroism, but we finished in that way, “As a lawyer 
you must know that I must start with having your particulars. Where 
is your wife? Where is your mother? Where are your brothers? 
What is going on with your son?” I explained that my mother and 
all my relatives at that time were in German concentration camps and 
I do not know their fate, whether they are alive or not. He knew 
in advance that my son was free, and he insisted on having his ad- 
dress. I gave him the following explanation. “I do not know where 
my son is, because having rescued him from German hands I have 
hidden him in one of the country estates, but when the Russian units 
came they expelled all the owners of the country estates, and with them 
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all of those who were the victims of the Warsaw uprisings and tried 
to find refuge in the countryside. So I do not know where my son is.” 
He insisted on having his address. He labeled me as a very bad father. 
“You have rescued only one member of your family, and you do not 
sare about your own son? You are a very bad father, but the Soviet 
Union is so generous that it will help to find him and save him. 
You must give the latest whereabouts.” I refused to do that. That 
was the first time when the judge was very angry and shouted at me, 
but he had to accept finally my explanation. But as to what happened 
to my colleagues, 1 of them was very old, about 70 years, and he had 
left in the country his 3 sisters who were even older than he. He was 
deceived by this friendly atmosphere of the first conversation, and he 
gave the addresses of his sisters. After 3 days, on the desk of the 
judge were dispersed small things of sentimental value taken out of 
the house of those sisters, some books, some photographs. The judge 
would not ask any questions about these things to the arrested man, 
but if he noticed that he did not observe it, then he took it and said, 
“Ts this yours?” Nothing more, and then the inner struggle starts, 
and the conscience of the arrested man left alone in the cell. He be- 
gins to consider, “What have I done? I have given my sisters into 
Communist hands. Their fate is precluded unless I will act according 
to their will. I must do my best to save them.” 

Another example, which is very vivid, because you have heard a 
friend of mine, Mr. Baginski, in Chicago. He is a very brave man, he 
was a peasants’ leader. 

Mr. Kersten. We did have a witness, Mr. Baginski as I recall; you 
Mr. Stypulkowski, and Mr. Baginski were the only two who escaped 
from this arrest you have been describing ? 

Mr. Sryputkowskt. Yes, from behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. Bagin- 
ski was not believing in much in the world, but as everybody must 
believe in something he was very superstitious. For him to act on the 
7th or 18th or on a Friday was very hard, even in the underground. 
We had many troubles with him in this respect. The judge knew 
about this detail of this weakness, perhaps from him, perhaps from 
others, then he started to play on it. Every Thursday he finished his 
interrogations by warning Mr. Baginski that if he will not be polite 
and will not follow the wishes of the Soviet authorities he will cer- 
tainly be called on Friday, and then the real horror will come. When 
the mind of Mr. Baginski was confused, he even added the figures of 
the year, of the week, and dealt with it so that always this figure 13 
started. It had a great impact on Mr. Baginski, as he himself con- 
fessed to me. 

Mr. Kersten. We will reconvene at 2, and Mr. Busbey will take the 
chair until I return with Mr. Machrowicz. Will that be satisfactory ? 
In addition to that, perhaps you have a short witness that you can 
put on so that Mr. Stypulkowski can continue at 2:30 approximately. 

Mr. Sryputkowskt. I just explained what profit the Soviet judge 
makes from getting all the background of the victims. This was his 
first aim at the first stage of interrogation. His second aim is to ruin 
the mental balance of his victim, changing permanently the atmos- 

here from cheery optimism to the depths of depression. Once I have 
een called to the judge’s study and greeted with the words: 

“How are you, Minister? Are you better? Oh, don’t bother, all 
will be cleared. Your companions have already been freed, by your 
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resistance you make it more difficult to free you, but this will happen 
in a few weeks.” 

Of course, impressed by this, I went back to my cell much more 
optimistic. I thought perhaps that is the evidence that something has 
been done in the West to help us. But I did not have time enough 
to sleep when I was called again to the judge’s study, and this time I 
was greeted with the words “Oh you bloody British-American spy, 
we know all your lies, we know all about you, you will hang or you 
will spend some 30 years in concentration camps if you rely on Anglo- 
Saxon protection.’ 

And this atmosphere changed every time quicker, so as to achieve 
general confusion in the victim’s mind. The third, I think the most 
unportant aim, to achieve by the judge, is to distort the instinct of 
self-preservation which is deep-rooted in every man. 

Here is the basic difference between the methods which the Ger- 
mans applied toward their arrested people and the Russians. The 
Germans, when they arrested—I know it from my own experience 
they dealt with the person very quickly. They tried to achieve by 
force. brutal force, the confession, the details about the underground 
movement and anti-German activity; they beat the victim, sometimes 
to the extent that he sometimes died from it. But if the Germans did 
not achieve the confession of the material which they sought to have, 
they sent the victim after a short time to some concentration camp, 
sentenced him to death or left him in this concentration camp to die. 
The matter was settled. 

The Russians acted quite contrary to this strategy. They have al- 
ways plenty of time to deal with the victim. They are never impatient, 
they are seeking to get the result by very slow and psychological action 
to achieve this main aim, which is to transform the psychologic: ul 
attitude of the victim. The stand of a Pole would be: “I have fought 
for my country, 1 gave the orders to my subordinates, they died he- 
roically, now the time has come to die for my Poland and to show 
the example for others.” It meant shortly that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to die for the country; and the victims who are brought to trial 
are being transformed in their psychological approach to the problem 
this way: they are made to believe that it is stupid to die for the 
country; the essential is to live for the country. My judge told me 
very often: “Yes, you are a brave man, you are a heroic Pole, a patriot, 
we know Poles as patriots. You are resisting, but what for’ Who 
will know on earth that you are resisting here, what deposition you 
are making here, whatever you are mi aking here? Nobody will know 
because you have already disappeared for the whole world. Whether 
you will be in Siberia or whether you will die nobody will have any 
smallest evidence of your attitude, so you are useless for your country. 
What you must do is to live for your country, and therefore your most 
essential task here is to defend yourself, to defend at all costs, to think 
all the time without interruption what you have to tell about your 
defense.” When I tried to detach myself from this psychological 
pressure, I looked around and concentrated myself on, for a while, 
the huge map which was on the wall. I learned the borders of the 
Soviet Union, the Republics of the Soviet Union. The interrogator 
noticed it in a very short time and then he warned me strongly : “Sty- 
pulkowski, you did not come here to learn the borders of the Soviet 
Union, you came here to defend yourself. You must think of your 
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defense, and tell us what kind of defense you are ready to produce.” 

So step by step, when the body of the victim is already in decay, 
when his mind is infected by all these discussions about all possible 
subjects, the victim is ready to accept this explanation which is logical; 
then he accepts the idea that to be free you must follow the ¢ onditions 
put to you for your freedom. 

At my 63d questioning, when I was suffering more than usual be 
cause I hada developing scurvy—and my judge knew about it from the 
report of the medical assistants—when I was trembling more than 
usual, at 3 o’clock in the morning he called me again. He started to 
smooth my nerves by showing me a book recently published in Soviet 
Russia. He knew that I had had a good library and that I was keen 
on books. He ordered me to look at the book fully, and when he saw 
that I really detached myself from this fear, having something new 
before me, he came close to me for the first time and told me, “I am 
sorry for you. You are suffering much, but I am very happy to tell 
you that I have instructions from my Government to inform you that 
they are not keen on taking your life. To the contrary, we have ap- 
preciated you as a very able lawyer; you do not come from the capi- 
talist family, what you have achieved you have achieved by your own 
efforts. Although,” he added, “you had two servants. That is not 
allowed under our rules but now we are allowed to have one, so that 
we can forgive you for this. You can help us very much. Russia has 
a historic al task to organize a new Europe under its leade ship. It i 
a very heavy task because Europe is very cultured and a very civilized 
part of the world, and although powerful, we are a young nation and 
we lack able men to run these countries. We have also few friends in 
Europe, as you well know. The greatest crime of Hitler was that he 
murdered the statesmen and leaders of Europe of the first class. There 
are few left and therefore we are considering that you will be a great 
asset for us. You love Poland, that is quite all right. You work for 
Poland. You would be an excellent Cabinet Minister of Europe, but 
you are intelligent enough to understand that you can, in effect, work 
for Poland only by collaborating with Soviet Russia. Therefore, we 
put you this one condition only, to free you and to give you this prom- 
inent post in the future strata of Europe you have to prove that you 
have changed your mind and that you will be in the future our best 
friend. How cen you achieve this under the present circumstances ? 
Only by telling us frankly all about your activities and about your 
ties with Anglo- Saxons, and about activities performed by your 
friends in Poland. Why do we demand this? We know all about it. 
We know even more than you do. It is very essential to get this in- 
formation from you because that would be the best sign that you have 
changed your opinion in heart, because we know how hard it is for you 
to make such a deposition. If not, tell us clearly that you are enemy 
No. 1 of Soviet Russia, and then the situation w ill be clear and we will 
act with you accordingly.” So that the Soviet agent gave me some 
illusions about a br ight future within the so-called Polish patriotism, 
and at the same time he gave me another change to be put into concen- 
tration camp, disappear or die. 

If he sees that the victim still resists he stops this offer, convinced 
that he made a mistake. In my case he made this general attack on 
the affected brains of the victim too ear ly, and so he started the usual 
interrogation until there would come a sign that I was breaking down 
completely. 
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I told you at the beginning that the psychological pressure must be 
well co-ordinated in time with the physical pressure because the man 
who is still sound, who is still strong, has his critical sense, but under 
these circumstances he loses his critical sense. He is left with an imag- 
ination. He makes as fact some rumors he has heard. His division of 
opinion grows to the extent of being of essential importance. He 
learns by heart the ideas which were put in his mind through these 
weeks and weeks by the judges, and then he accepts them as his own, 
to the extent that after our trial I was sitting with some of my com- 
panions who pleaded guilty. The trial was over, and some of them 
discussed with me the procedure of investigation, and they were still 
convinced that many of the judges’ arguments were right and that they 
were their own. 

There were situations where the victim succumbed. The mark of 
the change of attitude was in the minutes, usually starting with the 
word, “Yes”, leading up to the words, “Up till now I did not tell the 
truth, now I am starting to tell the truth”. I had a chance to look at 
the minutes and on that basis I can say that the first of my colleagues 
pleaded guilty after 44 examinations, Some resisted to the extent of 
67 or 80 examinations. Once the confessions are started there is no 
limit to them because then the judge do not let him stop. They say to 
him, “You tell us very littl. Your companion told us much more 
about this, about that subject. What do you know about this? Do 
you know that it was so and so, and so and so?” So that a man com- 
pletely tired and broken is ready then to sign every thing which is pre- 
sented to him. 

I had the chance to see some of my friends during the period of 
interrogation. It was when my judge saw that I was still resisting, 
and asked for the help of one of the prosecutors who told me, “You 
are a gentleman, Mr. Stypulkowski, and we appreciate you as such. 
We would like to avoid a very indecent, unpleasant situation when 
making confrontations with your friends who told you to your face 
that you are a liar, that you did not tell the truth. That is an awkward 
situation for a gentleman, therefore I ask you once more to give the 
evidence which we demand.” Well, when he was unsuccessful he called 
this confrontation which took place in the presence of several gen- 
erals and colonels. It was a big show. Face to face with me stood 
an old gentleman, who was very brave in the underground activities, 
and he was completely broken. We were asked first whether we were 
on good terms, whether I had any complaints against him, and then 
the questions started addressed to my opponent, to my colleague. 
“What facts do you know about the underground activities against 
the Red army in recent months?” He replied: “I know of one in the 
Lublin district, the National Armed Forces headed politically by Mr. 
Stypulkowski. They had fought a struggle with two battalions of 
the Red army and as a result they took 400 prisoners. Then, realiz- 
ing that the Polish unions were surrounded by huge Russian Armed 
Forces, having been forced to escape to the woods, they killed all these 
400 Russian prisoners.” “From who, do you know?” “From Mr. 
Stypulkowski.” “In what circumstances?” “He came to me asking 
for some material support, financial support, to be able to transfer these 
Polish units to the center of Poland.” There was not one grain of 
truth in this whole story. I had never seen reports about such facts. 
I was never informed about it. I never discussed with my friend, in 
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those circumstances, financial support, but my friend stubbornly in- 
sisted on this evidence. Finally I was asked by the general who was 
performing this confrontation, “ Then why is it that he gives, in your 
opinion, false statements!” I answered calmly that after being in- 
terrogated during 60 days and nights he had become crazy. 

That isa sample of what results can be achieved; how successful is 
this method, cleverly applied, against individuals. 

Mr. Hiuines, May I comment on this point. This is probably the 
best and most authoritative discussion I have ever heard of the Com- 
munist technique of brain washing, I think it would be very important 
to the Defense Establishment, to our country and other countries of 
the free world, to have this information. Much of it is coming as a 
brandnew thing and is quite a surprise to me. I think the witness 
on this point alone has made a great contribution to this hearing. 

Mr. Kersren. I agree with you on that point. I am wondering 
whether the witness can draw any conclusion about the overall Com- 
munist tactics in dealing with nations. 

Mr. SryPuLKowskli. ‘Y es, Mr. Chairman, I think you have brought 
up a most important problem. I am convinced, since I left the Lubi- 
anka prison, that there is a strong parallel between the methods ap- 
plied toward individuals to break them down and achieve their 
confessions, and Sunemeeak, Aud ties sestiadangpliod. tell the nations 
which Soviet Russia prepares for future overrunning, or which, over- 
running them, she tries to swallow. There is a strong parallel even 
in applying this physical means of pressure. What does cold and hun- 
ger mean applied to the nation? It means that whenever there is a 
severe winter in Great Britain or the United States you can be sure 
that the Communists would make every effort to organize unofficial 
strikes, whether miners or transport workers. When famine threat- 
ened India seemingly nonpolitical strikes in the United States broke 
out hampering the speedy dispatch of grain for the hungry people. 
When the United States generously tried to help the whole of Europe 
with the Marshall plan we witnessed the strange decision of the pres- 
ent masters of Poland and Czechoslovakia refusing this help under the 
pressure of the Soviet Union. Also, this help would profit very much 
even the Soviet Union who, indirectly, drew the whole of the good ma- 
terial from Poland to Russia. They considered that it was better to 
keep the Polish and Czechoslovak people on very low standards of 
living, and to make them dependent upon the State as a supplier and 
distributor of goods, and in that way to maintain control over the 
people. 

Also, you can draw a parallel regarding the isolation of the indi- 
viduals, which is aimed at making the confusion grow in the mind of 
the prisoner. The Russians have cut off from any contacts the sub- 
jugated nations from the free nations, and inside the occupied coun- 
tries the people are kept busy the whole day not only with work and 
overtime, but also by long obligatory meetings. As a result no time 
remains to keep in touch and exchange views not only with one’s 
neighbors or acquaintances, but even with members of the f: umily. In 
the same w ay, lack of leisure and sleep is applied to whole ni ations. In 
fact, there is no moment, either during the day or night, when an indi- 
vidual person can feel safe in the country. This is shared by any satel- 
lite dignitary and any simple peasant alike. 
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Public trials which are being staged from time to time are meant to 
act as a reminder to ever ybody. These physical methods applied to- 
ward disintegrating the morale of the nations are the nearest aim for 
Russia, but more important are the psychological means applied in 
order to bring about a complete breakdown of nations. I told you that 
the essential factors are these long interrupted conferences in the Cab- 
inet, starting with the prosecutor. With nations they are acting by 
means of these long interrupted conferences; in regard to the treaty 
with Austria, several hundred times, although the treaty was ready ; 
about the future agenda for the future conference of the Foreign Min- 
isters there were about 200 or more conferences. In Panmunjom you 
have heard of several hundred conferences. Now in Geneva you 
have—what is the aim 

Mr. Mappen. You said Geneva? 

Mr. SryrutKowskt. Yes, Geneva. Yes, it is like a performance in 
Lubianka prison: first, to know all about your family background, 
about your ambitions, aspirations, about your weaknesses, divisions, 
to create in your mind a general confusion. I think they have achieved 
in this way very effec tive results. The neutralists are rising in num- 
ber. Who are the neutralists? They are the product of these methods. 
They are already affected by the psychological means applied by the 
Soviet authorities. The Soviet system tries to ruin the balance of the 
individual. It tries as well to ruin the balance in the nations, the 
psychological balance in the nations. How often this sentence is re- 
peated, that it is quite possible to cooperate between the capitalist state 
and the Soviet countries, as Stalin stated. It was applied all the time 
when Russia tried to raise some degree of optimism. Immediately you 
had headlines over all Europe in the national newspapers, and the 
people were satisfied when they heard, for example, that some Christ- 
mas greetings were sent from Molotov, that was a sign that Russia 
had changed. What a psychological moment we all went through 
after Stalin’s death, when the general opinion was that some chaps in 
the Kremlin had changed and that we were already safe. “Now Soviet 
Russia is again in a progressive state. There is no danger of future 
war. We will smooth out all our differences”—only to make new ag- 
gressions and raise the feeling of pessimism by mentioning the prob- 
able effect of atomic warfare. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Stypulkowski, you have described the methods 
used on you through a period of many days in the Lubianka—— 

Mr. SryputKowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Wherein at times they were friendly with you, and 
led you to believe that possibly things might be better, and then sud- 
denly the next day they would be very tough. You have drawn the 
parallel and the manner in which they, over the past several years, 
have used the same tactics with regard to nations. There seems to be 
a startling parallel. However, I would like to ask you this: In the 
questioning of yourself—say, in the Lubianka where there were these 
various methods used, psychologic al methods, with a very clear and 
intelligent purpose of breaking you down so that they would ulti- 
mi ately destroy you—were you able to observe in the operators, in the 
interrogators, the coordination of effort? In other words, now, look- 
ing back at it, are you able to tell us about the apparent design and 
intelligent efforts to use psychological and psychiatric information or 
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knowledge for the purpose of not building up but for tearing down 
and destroy ing? Are you able to tell us how they were able to do that 

Mr. SrypuLkowsk1. At that time, when I was very tired indeed 
but still resisting, I was called again ae then my judge told me, “Look, 
Mr. Stypulkowski, I know why you are still resisting—you count on 
Anglo-Saxon protection—but, look here, I have here the latest news 
in the newspaper. Mr. Hopkins has come and has made a deal with 
us about your fate. I must tell you that they sold you out for a very 
cheap price. They are called good tradem: ake ‘rs but we < ‘onsider them 
very hed We were ready to give much more for you.” And then 
they gave me the picture that I was alone, that I can count no more 
on any assistance from the outside. At the same time I could return 
to Poland, maybe to work to make some profitable things for my 
country, under the condition that I would tell something which no- 
body would trust outside in the world; so that relatively the price 
whic h was put for me was not too high. 

3eing completely overtired, a man has only one idea—to have a rest ; 

to have a rest at all costs. That is exactly what the nations are brought 
to, to the state when they will be so ove rtired by the general confusion 
and anxiety that they will ask for a rest at all costs. And I ean tell 
you frankly that there were many moments—some moments when I 
thought that I would give up, like a man who has eaten too much or 
drank too much and whose organs ¢ all to him, “Have relief by throw 


ing all this through the mouth.” But my judge did not realize my 
real state at that time. He sent me back to the cell and then I quietene “d 
and reasoned in this way: “That is nonsense, to plead guilty. If it 


serves the political Soviet purposes I will be freed, and even get the 
highest post. If it does not serve the political purposes I will be killed 
here, although I make the most fantastic self-accusations.” But that 
reasoning is possible only when being basically sound. It does not 
apply to the men who are living in a semiconscious state, who are even 
not speaking but only going, “Blah, blah, blah, blah, blah.” 

Mr. McTicvur. Did there come a time, Mr. Stypulkowski, when you 
were brought to trial ? 

Mr. SryreuLKowsk1r. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. In Moscow ? 

Mr. SryrutKowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, in your own period factor way, will you tell 
us about that ? 

Mr. SryputKowskr. Yes. A few days before the trial began I was 
asked by Rudenko whether I had some complaints. I told him, “Yes, 
certainly; I have nothing to eat, I cannot sleep, I have no rest, and 
so on.” He told me, “Maybe something will be arranged.” I did not 
believe him, but a few hours later the warder came in with a tray on 
which I saw—I thought I dreamed—caviar, sausages, plenty of bread, 
fat, and soon. The warder told me, “That is all for you.” I was 
crazy this night. Again I did not sleep because every half hour I tried 
to touch this to see whether it was reality or whether I was already 
so ill that I was dreaming about it; but it was a fact. This was meant 
at our rising hour—externally, to the extent that we can be shown to 
the publie. 

Then, times. The trial started very quickly, contrary to the formal 
law regulations. It started because at that time Mr. Mikolaczyk was 
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forced to visit the Kremlin and to make the arrangement about the 
so-called Polish Government of National Unity. It was timed strictly 
to humiliate this man that he was now toasting for the health—great 
Father-of-the-World Stalin—when his colleagues were on trial threat- 
ened by the death sentence. It was serving also as a pressure for Miko- 
laczyk to give in. 

Mr. Mappen. What is the procedure ? 

Mr. SryrputKxowskt. I have heard what the lady in the morning 
told you about the procedure. There is a basi¢ difference between the 
court procedure on public trials which have strictly political purposes 
and all others which are only acts of common terror executed to mil- 
lions of men; they cannot arrange a public trial in all these instances. 
It was a big show. The president of the courts was General-Colonel 
Ulrich, the same one wid presided over all political trials against 
Marshal Yegorow, Tuchaczewskia, against the Soviet revolutionary 
leaders like Buchharin, Kamieniew, and others. It started with ques 
tioning. We were asked whether we pleaded guilty. They all pleaded 
guilty except me. 

Mr. Kersten. Who was the prosecutor? 

Mr. Sryru.tKxowskr. It was Rudenko, 

Mr. Kersten. Was that the same prosecutor who was at Nurem- 
buerg ? 

Mr. SryrputKowskt. He has now replaced Vishinsky. 

Mr. Dopp. I know him well. This morning I was talking about him 
with Sir David Maxwell Fyffe, the Home Secretary here, who was the 
British prosecutor at Nuremburg. It was very interesting. 

Mr. SrypvtLkowskr. And then all the procedure was based on our 
evidence, taken from us during those hundreds of interrogations. The 
volumes. There were about 36, I think. huge volumes which covered 
all our evidence. And then they gave us different counsel. I refused 
to have a defense counsel. I knew from the beginning that it would 
only compromise my stand. What he would say could be communi- 
cated to the whole world by the official press agencies completely in 
accurate, completely false, or contrary to my views. The majority 
of my colleagues accepted the defense counsel. They pleaded gen 
erally in this way: “Oh, these are small creatures. These are murder 
ers, Spies—that is true—but they are insignificant in comparison with 
those who are not on this bench, whom we must yet have not only in 
Poland but also in other countries; and as the magnanimity of our 
father Stalin is without limit I can rely on his grace and claim that 
my defendant, my client, is not to be sentenced to death.” 

I would like to raise one problem. Public opinion in the West was 
struck by the comparatively light sentences we received from the 
court, and this was called: “The magnanimity of the great Joe”; but 
I think the people in the West are now more informed here that the 
sentence in Soviet Russian courts mean nothing, because after the 
sentence is over all the political prisoners receive another sentence 
without public trial, administratively, and those who came back from 
Moscow—as, for example, my colleagues—are still under Soviet con- 
trol; and in a few weeks’ time they were, in fact, rearrested in Poland 
and this time they got not 5 years of imprisonment or 2 years of 
imprisonment, but 10 or 15 years of imprisonment. 

Mr. Frienan. Do I understand th: at some of those other 15 who 
went in the plane with you to Moscow were sentenced when they got 
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back to Poland, and it was not only you and Mr. Baginski who were 
sentenced ¢ 

Mr. SryputKowskt. Yes. In fact now at least 5 of them have died 
already, some in Polish prisons, some just after their release in close 
connection with their former imprisonment; but what is more strik 
ing and abject is that there are my 5 friends in the Soviet Union who 
got 5-year terms or 8-year terms, who were not released from Soviet 
Russia although their sentences lapsed already in 1950 or in 1953, 

Mr. Mapven. They are still in i - d 

Mr. Sryru.Kowskt. They are in jail or already killed, or some are 
in concentration camps —I do not nea The fact is chee di d not re 
turn to Poland and I tried many times, with the help of right honor 
able Congressmen, to raise this problem in public, but still with no 
result. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we have 
raised this issue in Congress, as Mr. Stypulkowski knows, and I have 
made all efforts possible to have the American public aware of the sit- 
uation; and I will continue trying to do something along those lines 
when I return, I assure you, Mr. Stypulkowski. 

Mr. McTicve. If I may interrupt, the United States is having just 
as much trouble learning about the 75 soldiers captured in Korea who 
have not been accounted for. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I think, particularly in regard to these people 
who went on this mission to Moscow, we have a certain responsibility, 
and I think we should see to it that our people, in consequence, are 
aware of that responsibility. These people would never have got into 
these difficulties if those representations had not been made by the 
United States and the British Government. 

Mr. Freiguan. When you came back to Poland, did you have occa- 
sion to contact the men in the Polish underground movement at the 
time, who assured you that the Western Powers had authorized you 
and encouraged you to visit Marshal Zukov with the other 15 men 
of your party ? 

Mr. Sryrpu.tKowskt. I knew about it already before going to the con- 
ference with Marshal Zukov because at that time we got the telegrams 
from London about it. Later on there was no opportunity to do any- 
thing. I was very cautious. 

Mr. Fricuan. I am talking about when you came back. Did you 
have occasion to speak again to those who gave you the assurances ¢ 

Mr. SryrutKxowskr. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would just say that I have previously asked for 
the possibility of recalling Count Raczynski for questioning on another 
matter, and I am informed that he will be available and w ill testify 
also on the question by whom these assurances were made to those men 
who went to Moscow so far as the United States authorities are con 
cerned. 

Mr. McTicvr. I believe, Mr. Stypulkowski, that you were telling us 
about the procedures at this trial in Moscow. You were at the point 
where you said you did not have defense counsel, nor did you want 
defense counsel. 

Mr. SryrputKkowskr. I refused defense counsel because I knew he 
would not help me but would be an important obstacle to my real de 
fense. They followed strictly the instructions from the attorney for 
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the prosecution. They did not dare to ask any question which was 
not in line with what was the policy of the Soviet Union or what was 
aimed at in arranging the trial. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you, in your own case, make any attempt to de- 
fend yourself before the tr 0 il ? 

Mr. Sryputkowskt. Yes, I defended myself in Russian. I had to 
learn the Russian language during these endless conversations with 
the judge. I knew before only some words. 

Mr. McTicur. Did any rules of evidence apply in the Soviet trials, 
as they apply, for example, in the courts of the United States? 

Mr. StyrutKowskt. They considered to be fully proved material 
that the judges extracted from us during the period of interrogation. 
But they had witnesses. They called about 15, I think. These wit- 
nesses without exception were beciagehi from prison. The majority of 
them were already under sentence of death. So that their appearance 
in the court was the last chance for them to save their heads, and 
therefore we observed a very tragic situation. The witnesses knew 
their lessons by heart and sometimes exaggerated their evidence even 
beyond what the prosecutor wanted from them, so that the prosecutor 
sometimes tried to break their evidence. But they would continue by 
saying “But I have not yet told this or that.” This was really an ex- 
tremely tragic moment during the hearings. Their depositions were 
very funny, but also very important from the point of view of Soviet 
Russian policy. 

I will give you one extreme example. Mr. Jerman, a university pro- 
fessor before the war and then the commander of a unit in the Lwow 
district of the home army, testified that he got instructions from the 
Polish authorities to organize the occupation of the eastern Ukraine 
and White Russia, including Kiev, the Orsha, Minsk and so on, and 
that all was prepared to achieve this aim. Incautiously the prosecutor 
put the question “What means did you have at your disposal?” His 
reply was: “IT had 3,000 men, 300 rifles and 6 machine guns.” With 
these means it was said that the Polish underground movement tried 
to detach from Russia a huge part of her western territory. That is 
funny, but what is not funny is that in the press news of the world 
these details were not reported. It was only generally reported that 
the Poles, during the entire war, tried to divide Russia and to detach 
from her the Ukraine, and this report served as a basis for very im- 
portant statements by very high ranking people, who told the world 
that Russia must have her frontiers secured against her neighbors, 
and therefore her frontier must be transferred into the heart of 
Poland. That is the technique by which the political aims of such 
public trials are applied. 

Here is another example. My colleagues pleaded guilty. The story 
given by the news agencies was that the leading Poles had confessed 
to sabotaging the Red army’s endeavors in the war against Germany, 
although the Communists always tried appeasement. And people 
said: “We do not share their methods, we do not accept the methods 
which are applied by the Russians but nevertheless the Poles pleaded 
guilty, so there must have been something in it. Anyhow, Stalin was 

very magnanimous and gave very light sentences, So we can now ex- 
pect smooth relations between west and east.’ 

Mr. Mappen. I think the committee would be interested now if you 
would briefly outline the happenings after your conviction, telling us 
how you got out of Russia. 
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Mr. StyputKowsk:. After my sentence was over I was freed and 
spent about 3 weeks in Moscow as a free man. I had many impressions, 
but I will not bother you with them. But later on I was allowed to 
return to Poland, and what was the situation there’ I was left free. 
I was only obliged to pay a visit to the Polish Foreign Minis stry, where 
I was informed that as even my opponents held me in high regard I 
could feel myself safe. And in fact I was not arrested, but at that 
time about 70 of my closest friends—political friends and so on—were 
arrested or rearrested, so that I was left alone. I did not realize the 
reason why I was temporarily left free, but I quickly understood it. 
At the time, the capital, Warsaw, was completely destroyed and there 
were only two or three restaurants left in which all the visitors had to 
lunch or dine. So many members of the foreign missions who tried 
to establish diplomatic relations, trade relations, ete., with Warsaw 
had to be present twice a day in those restaurants. 

Mr. Mappen. What year was this? 

Mr. Sryrutkowsk1. It was September 1945. I was present in the 
restaurants and then the Soviet agents who accompanied those foreign 
missions told them “You see, that is Mr. Stypulkowski, one of the 16 
men at the Moscow trial, and now you see he is smiling, he is keeping 
well, he is flirting with the girls. Well, that is the best proof that your 
information in the West is very false about our dictatorial regime. 
He is walking about quietly. That is the best proof that we are a demo- 
cratic state.” And such things were said on the radio. 

But I had a chance to leave the country at the last moment, because 
the next day the NK VD visited my home, but I successfully crossed 
the frontier. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that your testimony today is probably the best 
testimony on the subject of being imprisoned and triad, that has been 
brought to the attention not only of the congressional committee, but 
also of the entire free world. I congratulate you on it. I could not 
help thinking, when you said that, according to the prison rules, you 
were permitted to sleep from 2 to 4 in the afternoon and from 10 p.m. 
to 6 a. m., that these rules were like the constitution of the U. S.S. R. 
If you have studied the constitution of the Soviets, which I know you 
have done, I am sure you will agree that, as written, it is really a very 
wonderful document; but that, as applied, it is entirely different. 
There is nothing at all in practice that is similar to the printed word 
of the constitution. Isthata true statement? 

Mr. Sryeutkowski. Quite true. 

Mr. Bussey. Another reason I think that your testimony is of great 
value is that this committee had your friend, Mr. Baginsky, as a wit- 
ness on May 4 of this year in Chicago. It is fortunate that we could 
get two men who are now so far apart to testify on the same matters. 

You drew a wonderful analogy on the methods which the Soviets 
used in their efforts to break you down, and the techniques and 
methods they used at Panmunjon, and Berlin, and Geneva, and all 
those conferences. One day, there will be a statement by Molotov in 
the press that indicates everything is fine. Then, the next day, it will 
be quite the reverse; as they did with you when you were a prisoner. 
That leads me to my question : 

What do you think is the value, if any, of these conferences with the 
Communists; whether at Panmunjon, or Berlin, or Geneva, or any 
other place ? 
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Mr. SrypuLkowsxti. In my opinion it is no use at all. I have the 
firm belief that what Russia appreciates is only strength. Their gods 
are machines; money is strength. They have in regard the United 
States because they consider they have better machines. They despise 
the others because they have few or none. With regard to the pope, 
for instance, what I am going to tell you is a fact not an anecdote. Gen- 
erally when we disc ussed this problem of the pope I was put this ques- 
tion: “How many tanks, machine guns, planes, has the pope at his dis- 
posal?” So if you want to achieve anything with Russia you must bar- 
gain or start from strength. To show weakness is nonsense. It should 
only be shown when you are ready to capitulate. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that mean that the policy of the West—which has 
been, in my opinion, a policy of appeasement—has been the wrong 
method to use in combatting communism and world revolution ? 

Mr. SrypuLkowskt. ( ‘ertainly, certainly, certainly. 

Mr. Bussey. When you refer to strength, what else do you have in 
mind besides material strength in the way of war machines ? 

Mr. Sryputkowskt. Ideological strength. You must take into ac- 
count that behind the Iron Curtain over 100 million men and women, 
that they possess a very strategic position, very considerable material 
goods and very sound belief, and they have the will to fight against 
the Soviets and not for the Soviets. 

Mr. Dopp. Who do you mean ? 

Mr. StyputKowskr. The Poles. 

Mr. Mappen. There are more than 100 million. 

Mr. SryrputKowskt. The eastern European countries, [ mean. And 
you must remember that our whole strength is based on faith in the 
western countries and the Christian civilization. If we lose this faith 
we are lost, not for ourselves only but for yourselves, for the whole 
world, But nations tried as much as Poland has been tried are like a 
very sensitive receiver. They feel and find out immediately any false 
note, whether it has been the result of hesitation or of deception. If 
they, behind the Iron Curtain, can feel this ideological strength and a 
real will to fight for these ideals in the western world they will be for 
long a precious asset to western civilization. But the moment these 
nations lose faith the asset will be lost, and they will be serving the 
political, military, and psychological purpose of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Busrry. I apologize for taking up more time but I do it because 
T believe this witness has a comprehensive understanding of the prob- 
lem we are constituted to investigate, and that his testimony and opin- 
ions are valuable. 

My next question is this: do you think that the people of the so- 
called free world, who have not lived under the yoke of communism, 
can possibly understand the subject of communism and what it really 
is and means; and that they can be as violently anti-Communist as 
the people who have had to live under it in the satellite countries? 

Mr. SrypuiKowskt. I am firmly of the opinion that those who do 
not live under the Soviet yoke at least for some months cannot under- 
stand the reality, although they can know the facts, because you must 
live through all this to understand it properly. The world in every 
fragment is so different from your world that vou cannot appreciate 
even the facts on the larger basis of the daily life of those millions and 
millions under the yoke, 
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Mr. Bussey. I understand from your testimony and the testimony 
of other witnesses that, if the governments of the free world would 
set up a very definite program of action, the *y would give the hope of 
freedom to those people behind the Iron Curtain. Can we expect a 
great deal of help from those people in defeating the Communists ¢ 

Mr. Sryputkowsk1. You can expect the help without limit, but on 
one condition—that your appeals, such as have been made recently 
quite often to them, your words of encouragement, will be at least ac 
companied by some real facts which can prove to them that some thing 

really is going on. Then they will be able to —— yet for some time. 

Of course, they are longing to shorten this time but they understand 
that it is impossible to shorten it into a few months. But if this propa- 
ganda—which is very cleverly used by the Soviet Union—is only 
based on appeals at every opportunity but not on facts, it will for the 
future make no profits but only cause disillusionment. They will then 
later on not believe in what will be the reality, having been deceived 
by the situation several times. } 

Mr. Bussry. That reminds me of a story that most children in 
America learn at a very early age. The children cried “Wolf, wolf” so 
often when there was no wolf, that no one heeded them and came to 
their rescue when there actually was a wolf. I think that is what you 
are telling us. That is the reason I said some definite program of 
action. 

As we would say in the States, here comes the $64 question: What 
are your recommendations and what are your ideas concerning some 
definite plan of action that the free world should take at this time 4 

Mr. Stypu.kKowskt. Toward our countries / 

Mr. Bussry. Not only to stop and contain communism—about 
which we have been talking for years and doing nothing—but to re- 
move the Communist yoke from all the peoples forced into the Soviet 
orbit. 

Mr. SrrrutKowskt. If I were to draw up a plan on the assumption 
that you did not like war and that war must be avoided at all costs, I 
would just say the only solution is to prepare for war in such a way 
that Russia is really convinced that you are ready to launch a war if 
your conditions are not fulfilled. Until now all your speeches about 
rearmament, about your strength, about your New a are useless be- 
cause Russia does not believe that you will start a war. She believes 
that whatever conditions you are putting, wietevee demands you are 
declaring, she can refuse on the spot on the assumption that you are not 
determined to exact the demands and conditions. The only way to 
avoid war is to prepare for war to such an extent that Russia is con- 
vinced that you are determined, if she does not meet your conditions 
put from the basis of strength, to exact them by all means at your 
disposal. 

Mr. Bussey. I believe that has been her greatest advantage—know- 
ing that we will not start a war, and that she has nothing to worry 
about on that score. 

Mr. SryputKowski. Of course. Therefore they are laughing at the 
conditions and demands. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your alternative ? 

Mr. Srypu.kowskt. The risk of war, in my opinion, is much greater 
under the policy of appeasement than under the policy of strength, 
determination and firmness, because while you are appeasing Russia 
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she will continue the policy which she now follows, step by step, every 
time quicker, with more and more definite results, until the number of 
neutrals grows to such an extent that the United States will see her- 
self alone. Then there will be war. If you build up your strength and 
risk war, Russia may be afraid of war at that moment thinking that 
she is too weak, and then she is able to make some withdrawals, The 
policy of Soviet Russia is not very clumsy. Realizing her real position 
she sometimes makes withdrawals, as in Persia and so on in the past. 

Mr. Bussey. Like our Lord and Savior. He was for peace, but 
when He had to clear the money-changers out of the temple, He did 
not hesitate to go to war, so to speak. 

[ will not ask. any more questions as it is getting late. 

Mr. Mappen. I want to join the chairman and the other members 
of the committee in commending Mr. Stypulkowski on his testimony. 
Your testimony has been very factual and instructive and illuminating 
judging from the fact that you have personal experience of these dif- 
ferent matters through being in prison and on trial by the Communists. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Stypulkowski’s testimony is so valu- 
able, that, in order that we may be positive that the testimony he has 
given us has been recorded properly, before our committee leaves 
London he should go over the typed reproduction of his testimony to 
make corrections if they are necessary. 

This testimony could be used very advantageously by this commit- 
tee and by our Government in some of these countries where there are 
a great number of fuzzy-headed, so-called, people living under the 
freedom of nations that are flirting with the Communists today. They 
are people who, no doubt, are not familiar with the true facts and con- 
ditions that the Communists inflict upon not only leaders of subjected 
countries but people of subjected countries once they gain control, and 
I think your testimony would be very valuable from “that st: undpoint. 

I was particularly impressed with your testimony when you stated 
that, judging from your experience with the Communists and their 
trials, and their methods of procedure, the conferences which the free 
nations have held with Molotov and Vyshinsky at Panmunjon, Ber- 
lin, and Geneva are more or less operations in their program of 
softening-up nations on the same theory that you described, in the way 
that they soften-up prisoners, political prisoners especially. 

I just want to close by asking you one question. A great number 
of very prominent people over the country have thought this, and I 
think it was Churchill that made the statement in a speech some time 
ago. If Russia a year or 2 or 3 years ago, or now, had the atom bomb 
down to the same perfection that the free countries have the atom bomb, 
do you think that Russia would have been marching a long time ago? 

Mr. SrypurKowskt. That is quite so. I have not the slightest doubt 
about it. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. I think your suggestion that this witness have an 
opportunity to look over the transcript of his testimony is a good one, 
and, Mr. Stypulkowski, if you would like to do that the transcript will 
be available. 

Mr. SryputKowssr. Yes, please, I would. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. I think the testimony of this witness has been so 
complete there is little I would like to add to it, except to say that T am 
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very pleased that my colleagues have such high respect for his testi- 
mony, because I have been associated with Mr. Stypulkowski for some 
time one way and another, and have been trying to assist him in a mat 

ter I know is close to his heart, and I would say if we want to show our 
appreciation to the witness, and we want to do something factual for 
the cause of freedom in the world and for the future safety of the 
United States, there is something substantial we could do, and I know 
it would be greatly appreciated by the witness. That is, the fate of 
these 16 people who were sent to Moscow and given a sentence of death 
or imprisonment. Partly because of our own moral responsibility, 
I would suggest that this committee in a body, when we get back to 
Washington, make an earnest effort that something be done along 
those lines. That will serve two purposes: show our appreciation to 
the witness and do the thing that he suggested, and that we all agree 
is necessary, to have not words but action. 

I think the witness would agree with me, am I right ’ . 

Mr. SryrutkowskI. Quite right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the second observation I have to make, if 
we want to be actually helpful, is this: most of the testimony he has 
given today is contained in a splendid book which he has written, 
Invitation to Moscow, and I think it would be well if we were to make 
it compulsory reading for anyone who accepts, or is offered, an invita- 
tion to Geneva, Berlin, or anywhere else to deal with the Communists. 
He should read this book, Invitation to Moscow and see what the con- 
sequences are of an invitation by the Communists at any meeting. | 
think the witness will agree with me on that. 

Mr. SryeutKowsk1. Completely. 

Mr. Macurowticz. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Dopp. Of course, I join with my colleagues in commending you 
on your testimony, which has been clear and helpful. I missed some of 
your testimony, because I was detained elsewhere. What was the 
date of your trial in Moscow ? 

Mr. Sryrutkowsk1r. June 18, 1945. 

Mr. Dopp. June. As I said earlier, I am particularly interested, be- 
cause of the participation of Rudenko. He, as you know, was the chief 
maga for the Russians at the international trial held at Nurem- 

erg. One of the questions asked by one of the committee members, 
about the procedure at your trial, interested me, and I think it should 
appear in the record. My understanding is that these Russian trials 
trials conform to a general pattern of procedure, and they differ from 
as we know them in this important respect: that the Russians believe 
a trial to be only a public confirmation of a conclusion already 
reached. 

Mr. SryrputKkowskt. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Dopp. Many of our people do not understand that, and I think 
few people in the world do, outside of Russia, and I think it is im- 
portant that they know it. It is merely a public display of something 
they have already determined. 

Mr. Sryputkowskt. Of course; it has been cooked in the kitchen, 
outside the view of those who are to take part. 

Mr. Dopp. I think it is fair and accurate to say that something of 
that pattern does prevail in other places, though our jurisprudence does 
not recognize it; we do not know it. But the preliminary interrogation 
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and public trial are not uncommon in some other countries, too, al- 
though I think it has certainly been overextended in Russia. I am 
sorry I have not read your book. I want to read it. What is the name 
of the publisher 

Mr. Srrputxowskxi. Thames & Hudson. 

Mr. Dopp. When was it published ? 

Mr. SryputKowskt. In 1951, 1952, and 1953; in French, English, 
Mexican, Spanish, and even Burmese editions. 

Mr. Dopp. It certainly should be a valuable contribution to every- 
one’s understanding of this situation. I agree with the observation 
that these conferences in Korea, Berlin, Geneva, and so on, have 
been nonproductive in the sense of settling anything between us and 
the Soviet Union. I suppose it is fair to say that at least they have 
had this minimum value: that some people have learned the hard way 
some of the facts that you learned from your experience with the Rus- 
sians. Certainly I think there are more people in the United States 
today who have less faith in any conference with the Russians than 
there were even a year or two ago, and that is probably true in Britain, 
and I assume it is true all over the world. So it has that educational 
value. I make this observation because I think you believe that, too. 

I heard you say that people just cannot understand unless they 
have had actual experience with these people. Sometimes I think that 
there is a peculiar pattern about this great difficulty, men just cannot 
learn about it except by experiencing it. It is grotesquely evil in that 
respect, and these hearings will help a great deal in the education of 
people with resept to this aspect of the problem. 

Mr. SrypuLKowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

That trial was over in June, I take it ? 

Mr. SryrputKowsk1. The trial was in June. 

Mr. Dopp. I am trying to recall the date because I know this man 
Rudenko. I do not know if this is of too much importance, but at 
Nuremberg we had two defendants who were interrogated in Moscow, 
Fritsch and Raeder, who both renounced their confessions in Nurem- 
berg. We never got from them what I heard from you today. We 
talked to them with great expectancy. We thought we would hear for 
the first time how the Communists got these confessions. but they were 
not able to tell us. They told of long interrogations and confinements 
and psychological pressures, but I never heard any explanation as 
clear as I have heard today, and as well described as I have heard it 
described today, and I am very grateful to you for it. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings, did you want to question ¢ 

Mr. Hirines. Yes, I wanted to ask one particular question. This 
whole account of the psychological brainwashing process on persons 
is very difficult for Americans to understand. We have never come 
into personal contact with that type of torture and methods of inter- 
rogation. I am wondering what kind of people had charge of the job 
of brainwashing such as the one you had to undergo. What kind of 
education did the Communists give them, what sort of training? Are 
they men of real intelligence, or almost robots who have had this 
drilled into them so they know how to operate ? 

Mr. Stypu.tKkowskr. In my opinion they are very clever people, 
brought up in Communist youth organizations and with concentrated 
training. It is generally the new generation. Most of the judges 
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were 35 to 40 years old. They were very clever, and their action 
against my colleagues and me was well coordinated by the man in 
general charge who examined all the results of the examinations of 
the evidences every day and made new instructions for the next day. 
It was all well coordinated and calculated. When I have still shown 
my resistance, then another judge came in to help my interrogators 
znd he whispered, “Oh, my client confessed all this, and what he has 
told me about Stypulkowski is of the greatest value: see, that is here, 
here and here.” Then my judge came to me and fend my name out 
of those minutes and said, “You presented yourself as a little boy, you 
have done nothing, you are not guilty at all. You are very unim 
port: int, and now see we have the ¢ vide ‘nce about you t ake n from your 
colleagues. Here Stypulkowski, here Stypulkowski,” and in this way 
one judge helped another during the whole process of investigation. 

Mr. Huttines. Would you say, that the people whom the Commu- 
nists assign to do this brainwashing work are mostly relatively young 
poe, 

Mr. SryrutKkowskt. Yes. 

Mr. "Hines. They come directly from the Communist youth 
organizations where they have had special training nterrogation 
techniques, methods, and torture / 

Mr. SryputKxowsk1. They are few; they are chiefly in Moscow. 
Russia cannot bring up the whole set ‘of well-trained judges for the 
whole country, so that only the special cases, cases of special impor 
tance are under this interrogation in Lubianka. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Apparently the Moscow school has branched out, 
because we had somewhat similar experiences among our people who 
were there fighting against the Communists in the Korean war. Many 
of the interrogators there were Chinese Communists. Would it be 
your opinion—I realize you have not been in Moscow for quite a period 
of time—that there is a special school in Moscow for training in these 
techniques to which Communists from around the world are being 
sent ¢ 

Mr. SryputKowskt. I think so. In my opinion it is a very impor- 
tant branch of science in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Hiri1nos. I believe you said earlier in your testimony, or at 
least inferred, that these techniques of interrog: ition, brainwashing, 
which the Communists are using, are far more diabolical, far more 
clever, than anything the Nazis used ? 

Mr. Styrutkowsk1i. Yes, there is no comparison. 

Mr. Freienan. Mr. Stypulkowski, I want to express also my appre- 
ciation of your splendid testimony. 

Mr. Hinire¢s. May I join you in that comment. 

Mr. Feienan. I am reminded of the fact that while you were 
languishing in prison I was over in Moscow with some of my col- 
leagues, and I regret, of course, the experience which you had to 
undergo. When you were released from prison did you have an oppor 
tunity to talk to any of the representatives of foreign governments to 
relate to them your sad experience ? 

Mr. Sryrutxowskt. No, I was cautious enough to avoid such con 
tacts, because I was still in the Russian hands. Nevertheless some 
foreign journalists approached me after my release in Moscow and 
tried to have an interview with me. I was very cautious indeed. But 
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later I broadcast my story here through the BBC, and the BBC gave 
great publicity to my evidence. But for reasons of justice they gave 
at the same time the opportunity to discuss the problem to Mr. Pritt, 
the famous fellow traveler in this country. Then he was very anxious 
to prove that my memory was short and that I was not quite correct in 
referring to details. He went to Moscow, and from there he cabled to 
the radio paper that, “I met a foreign correspondent who was able to 
speak to Mr. Stypulkowski after he was released in Moscow, and at 
that time Stypulkowski did not make any complaints against treat- 
ment in prison”. That is very clever, or a very childish attitude of the 
man who does not understand at all, or who does not want to under- 
stand the real situation in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Feiguan. When were these broadcasts over the BBC? Was 
it in 1945? 

Mr. SryputKxowskr. In 1950, after my coming back here. It was 
about 1950. 

Mr. Fricuan. I regret to go back to the subject, but unfortunately I 
was just called to the phone for a minute or two while you were dis- 
cussing what in your en the free world could do in order to at- 
tempt to bring about peace in the world. Now I gather from your 
observations that you lta as I do, that peaceful coexistence with 
Russia is impossible ? 

Mr. Sryeu.tkowskr. Yes. I do. 

Mr. Friguan. That leaves two alternatives to attain peace. Can 
that be done short of war, so that the tyranny of the Kremlin will be 
abolished from the earth ? 

Mr. SryputKowskr. I cannot tell you that peace can be assured short 
of war. I can tell you that the greatest chance to avoid war is to be 
ready for war and determined in executing your demand. 

Mr. FereHan. In other words you must have first superior military 
strength. 

Mr. SrypciKowskr. Not only military, but also morale. 

Mr. Ferenan. Plus firm ideological belief which you are willing to 
support with your military strength if necessary ? 

Mr. SryputKowskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. One more question, which is probably opening 
another new field. I do not know if the witness has any information 
on this subject, but it may be of interest to some members of this 
committee. It is my recollection, Mr. Stypulkowski, that after your 
arrest in Moscow some attempts were made by the United States 
authorities to intercede on your behalf. As I understand, I think Mr. 
Hopkins was sent as a personal representative of President Roosevelt 
to Moscow. Do you know, or can you tell us anything about the inter- 
vention of Mr. Hopkins and the conclusions reached by him, and the 
final result of that intervention ? 

Mr. Srypvu.tKowskr. Of course I do not know the details, because 
the result of intervention was kept secret. Now it is reviewed in the 
notes published by one of the authors of the late Mr. Hopkins. There 
you have the story I think. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you remember what Mr. Hopkins’ conclusion 
was ¢ 

Mr. Sryec.Kowsktr. No, I do not know, because, as I told you, I was 
at that time in prison. I know only what the Russians told me about 


this mission. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Is it true, as far as you know, that the United 
States representative left Moscow convinced that no injustice was 
done? 

Mr. Styrpu.tKkowski. No, I do not know. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Stypulkowski, in concluding your testimony here 
several questions have been asked, very good questions, and you have 
responded as to how people can be this w ay, how intelligent people— 
you have said they are intelligent—can act in this way. One possible 
explanation might be, that people w we look upon the West, with much 
of the West’s sins of insincerity and lack of real faith, decided that 
there is not anything worth while in the Western ideology and they 
therefore abandoned any attempt at such things as honor and truth 
and the good and give themselves willingly over to evil like, say, in 
the story of Faust. Then, when they are in this position, when they 
consciously adopt a positive, deliberate evil program, then they become 
most efficient. They can dedicate their intelligence without inhibitions 
of conscience or tradition, they can dedicate their intelligence to very 
effective accomplishment of evil. Therefore; do you, from your ex- 
perience and the stories of others, think the examples you have detailed, 
that others have detailed, have almost the aura about them of Dante’s 
Inferno, for instance? In other words, you have the intelligent, scien- 
tific debasement of human beings, where you have the great use of 
the lie, the intelligent use of the lie, the perversion of everything that 
is good. You have, as Congressman Hillings referred to, an almost 
diabolical force here, something that the free world thinks too little 
about in the ideological field. Would you say perhaps we are dealing 
with something like this? 

Mr. SryputKkowski. I would say more even, that the world depreci- 
ates the value of their own ideas. 

Mr. Kersten. Fails to appreciate ? 

Mr. SryrputKkowski. Depreciates by making sometimes unjust, com- 
prising arrangements with the evils, with the Soviet, in the name of our 
moral ideas. Poland was sold at Yalta in the name of free, strong, and 
independent Poland. Now all the conferences are held in the name of 
aia. justice, democracy, and so on, and the result of all these ar- 

‘angements is always very uneasy, and uneasy compromise with the 
Soviet evils on the basis of giving up another millions from a free na- 
tion. Then the rank and file, seeing it soberly, appreciating it, are dis- 
cussing among themselves whether it is worth while to fight for such 
ideals if they ¢ an be so easily sold out, depreciated: “It is not worth 
while to risk our lives.” That is the greatest danger of being morally 
broken. 

Mr. Kersten. What the free world needs in addition to material 
power is ideological strength. 

Mr. Sryrutkowskt. That is true. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Stypulkowski, I want to join with the others in 
congratulating you for your fine testimony. It will be very helpful to 
us. You have made a great contribution, and I particularly think that 
you underlined a feature which is most important for us to consider. 
In other words, Soviet tactics as they have applied their individual 
tortures are identical in principle to the tactics they are applying to 
nations. 

Mr. Sryeutkowskt. It is worth while studying this problem. 
Mr. Kersten. It seems to me we had better wake up. Thank you. 
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(At this point Mr. Fred E. Busbey (Ill.) assumed the Chair.) 
Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
Mrs. Lucie Puzyna was called, sworn, and testified as follows: 
Mr. McTicur. Will you please state your name ? 


TESTIMONY OF LUCIE PUZYNA 


Mrs. Puzyna. My name is Lucie Puzyna. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you born in Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. No, in France. 

Mr. McTicur. When did you go to Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. In 1931. 

Mr. McTiceur. Did you go with your husband to Lithuania? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, I went there with my husband. 

Mr. McTievur. Have you been living in Lithuania since ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. All the time. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you live in Lithuania during the German and 
Soviet occupations ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, during the German and Soviet occupation. 

Mr. McTieur. When did you leave Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. 22d January, this year. 

Mr. McTieve. You left Lithuania on January 22 of this year, 1954? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. So from 1931 until 1954 you have been living in 
Lithuania? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Permanently. 

Mr. McTicur. Why did you leave Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. For 8 years, since 1946, I have tried to return to my 
native country, France, and I asked to get a visa to go back to France, 
but only now, recently, I got the official permission to leave Lithuania. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you living on a collective farm after 1941? 

Mrs. Puzyna. I worked 4 months on a collective farm at the end 
of 1953. 

Mr. McTievur. Where were you living in Lithuania when you were 
married ¢ 

Mrs. Puzyna. I lived with my husband in the country at Panevezys. 

Mr. McTievr. What happened to your husband ? 

Mrs, Puzyna. My husband was arrested in 1945, and was sentenced 
to 20 years forced labor. 

Mr. McTieur. Who arrested him, and why did they arrest him ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. The NKVD arrested my husband. He was accused 
of being in close connection with the resistance movement in the woods. 

Mr. McTicur. Have you heard from your husband since he was 
arrested ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Very little. 

Mr. McTievur. What have you heard ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. He writes twice a year, but not to me because he is 
not receiving my letters. 

Mr. McTicur. Do you know where he is in prison ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. He is now in the Irkutsk province of Russia. 

Mr. McTicur. Have you had any opportunity to see your husband 
since he was arrested and imprisoned ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. The first few months after his arrest I was able to see 
my husband. 
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Mr. McTieve. But you have not been able to see him since ‘ 

Mrs. Puzyna. No. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were married you had your own farm; is 
that correct ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes; it belonged to my husband. 

Mr. McTievr. When did the Communists take your farm away / 

Mrs. Puzyna. They confiscated it in the first occupation in 1941. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you have anything left, just prior to your de- 
parture from Lithuania, in the way of goods, or a farm, or any 
materials? 

Mrs. Puzyna. I got only permission to stay in my husband’s house, 
but that was all. I was obliged to leave afterwards, because I had no 
means to live. 

Mr. McTieur. Has that same thing happened throughout Lithu 
ania on the farms; to your knowledge ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes; 1am certain. 

Mr. McTievur. Why did you want to leave Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Because I wanted to bring up and educate my chil 
dren in France. 

Mr. McTicur. Why did you not want to educate your children in 
Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. I was alone, my husband was not there any more, 
France was my second country, and that is where I wanted to bring 
up my children. 

Mr. Hiiurnes. You left in January of this year; is that right? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes. 

Mr. Hmures. I think we would be interested in knowing what 
living conditions political and economic conditions are like in Lithu 
ania at the present time. I wonder if you could describe what sort of 
propaganda activities the Communists are conducting. 

Mrs. Puzyna. The workers are not paid enough, the w ages are very 
low, and what they are earning is not sufficient for their living. 

Mr. Hixirnes. Would you say there is great dissatisfaction among 
the people in Lithuania today ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. They are not at all satisfied, most of the people are 
definitely dissatisfied. 

Mr. Hires. Do they dare raise their voices in objection to any 
of the policies of the Communist government in Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. No; it is impossible. 

Mr. Hizirnes. What would happen to a citizen of Lithuania today 
if he dared to publicly criticize the Communist government ? 

Mrs. PuzyYnNa. First thing is he will lose his work, or he could be 
deported, but losing his work means practically the same, because it 
means starvation. 

Mr. Hinures. Would he also be sent to prison, as your husband 
was, if he dared to object to the Government’s policies ¢ 

Mrs. Puzyna. I believe that. 

Mr. Hriture¢s. Is there an anti-Communist underground active to 
day in Lithuania? 

Mrs. Puzyna. It is impossible to organize a resistance, because 
everything is so well checked and controlled that to organize some 
thing is humanly impossible. 

Mr. Hiatnes. Were the children in the school taught Communist 
propaganda as part of their compulsory education in Lithuania / 
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Mrs. Puzyna. It is obligatory for everybody, not only in schools. 

Mr. Hiuures. Are the children and ali the people allowed to attend 
church services in present-day Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzywna. Yes; it is possible to go to the church, nobody is 
openly saying no, but, for instance, we the teachers could not go to 
the church, because we would lose our job immediately, and there is a 
big propaganda between the population of the children against going 
to church. 

Mr. Hitxzines. In other words, the children are taught at school 
there is no God and it discourages them from going to church? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes; definitely yes. 

Mr. Hiiires. You were a teacher / 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes; I was a teacher. 

Mr. Hitires. Ina public school ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. In a public school. 

Mr. Hitiines. What would you say is the attitude of most of the 
teachers today in Lithuania# Are they pro-Communist or are the 
majority of them anti-Communist ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. I have the impression that the major part of my col- 
leagues are anti-Communist. 

Mr. Hii1Nnes. Nevertheless they are forced to teach Marxist propa- 
ganda ¢ 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes; they are forced to make this Communist propa- 
ganda, 

Mr. Huuines. What did the Communist officials tell you to teach 
the children about the United States ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. First, we had been obliged to have a propaganda, 
anti-American, anti-United States, and secondly, we had been told 
that the people living in the United States are not free and that the 
Nation is exploited by the capitalists. 

Mr. Hines. Even though you did not believe that you still had 
to teach it ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes. 

Mr. Hriur1nes. Did you ever hear any broadcasts over the Voice of 
America during the last year you were in Lithuania ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes; I heard. 

Mr. Hritanes. How often were you able to hear the Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcast ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. It is difficult to listen to it, because I, being a for- 
eigner, was not let into the houses where the radios were available, 
because they have been afraid that it could be said and repeated to 
somebody, and that is a bad thing, to know that somebody is listening 
to a foreign station. 

Mr. Hires. Do you think the majority of people in Lithuania 
right now have heard the Voice of America broadcast, say, within the 
past few months ? 

Mrs. Pczyna. Yes. I am quite sure that most part of the valued 
information given us by the Voice of America is heard over there in 
Lithuania. 

Mr. Hires. Is it having an effect in combating Communist in- 
doctrination, particularly among the children ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, definitely, but I must state that the population 
is rather discouraged, because it is already 8 years we are hearing and 
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i:stening to these words and nothing has happened, we still have no 
developments. 

Mr. HiILuinGs. Have the living conditions of the apm you have 
had contact with become any better in the last year, or have they 
deteriorated ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. In towns it is a little better, but in villages in the 
country it is even worse. 

Mr. Hines. In the course of your daily life did you see very 
many Soviet omg a in the last year in Lithuania / 


Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, I have seen them quite a lot, and my impres- 
sion when I left Lithuania was that U.S. S. R. is a very strong mili 


tary nation, because she has so many troops. 

Mr. Hutirnes. As a schoolteacher you are undoubtedly interested 
in governmental affairs. Would it be your view that the Soviet is in 
complete control of the Government of Lithuania, and is issuing 
orders for that Government ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, it definitely is. That is my impression. 

Mr. Hitxr1és. One last question. What were you told to teach in 
the schools insofar as Great Britain is concerned, and what were you 
told to teach about the United Nations / 

Mrs. Puzyna. Especially about Great Britain and the United Na- 
tions, nothing specific was told us, only generally speaking that the 
nations are exploited by the capitalists. 

Mr. Hitzines. Were you told, or were you instructed, to teach, or 
did you teach, that the United Nations Organization is controlled and 
dominated by the free nations of the world? What was the particu 
lar line that you took insofar as discussing the United Nations with 
your students was concerned ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Because I was a foreigner I was one of the few where 
T was not told explicitly that I must teach this and that, and where the 
propaganda was not coming upon me because I was a foreigner. 

Mr. Hiuuines. To try and get an answer to the question, what did 
you teach about the United Nations? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Personally, I did not teach anything. 

Mr. Hitires. That is all. 

Mr. Mappen. How did you get out of Lithuania? What reason did 
you give the authorities to get a passport or to leave Lithuania? What 
reason did you give ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. I said I wanted to return to my own country. 

Mr. Mappen. If she were a Lithuanian by birth she would be unable. 
to do so for she would be kept from leaving Lithuania. 

Mrs. Puzyna. Definitely. 

Mr. Mappen. If she were a Lithuanian, she could not get out; is 
that it ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Mappen. She could not leave if she were a Lithuanian. 

Mrs. Puzyna. I could not leave if I were born a Lithuanian. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to ask if the Communists are still deport- 
ing people from Lithuanis to Siberia and slave labor camps ? 

Mrs, Puzyna. The last deportation which I saw with my own eyes 
was in September or October 1951. 

Mr. Bussey. Do the Communists put out propaganda to the effect 
that the Western Powers are arming to wage war against the Soviet 


Republic ? 
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Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, we have been assured that the United States is 
preparing for war and they want to destroy Soviet Russia. The Rus- 
sians are calling the Americans warmongers. 

Mr. Bussey. When did you start your efforts to leave Lithuania? 
In other words, how many years did it take to obtain your visa ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Eight years. 

Mr. Bussey. If the Western Powers would give the people of Lith- 
uania some concrete evidence that they would actually liberate them 
from the Communist. yoke, do you believe that the large percentage of 
the popul: ition would fight the Communists in order to be free ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. I was told that practically the whole nation from 
children up to old age people will do everything possible in helping to 
liberate Lithuania. 

Mr. Bussey. What does the Communist government do to discour- 
age the younger boys and girls from going to church ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. I attended special meetings of pupils and students, 
where, in front of everybody, the teacher was calling a girl or boy who 
had been seen going to church to explain themselves in front of the 
audience as to why they went to church. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you believe that a great many of the people do not 
attend church services because they are afraid of being seen by the 
Communists and of the measures which the Communists might take 
to punish them? 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, because they are perfectly sure that they are 
spied on, and that they will be reported if they are seen going to 
church, or even near church. 

Mr. Bussey. I wonder if you could give an estimate on the per- 
centage of the people who would attend ¢ inave: h, if the Communists did 
not control Lithuania, and there was a free, independent government : 
as compared with those who do go to church under present conditions ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. I cannot say about the percentage, but I am pretty 
sure it would be just about how it was before the war when they were 
free. 

Mr. Bussey. One more question. Is the Communist technique of 
teaching Marxism to the youth of the land having its effect to the 
extent that the younger generation will grow up to be Marxists, or do 
you think they would reject Marxism and be willing to fight the 
Communists if they had a chance to liberate themselves and to have a 
free government ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. After what I have seen in the small village where I 
was teaching, I must say that I did not see the effect on the ‘youth and 
the young people between 18 and 21. They did not become Com- 
munists, they have not been infested with this Marxist propaganda. 

Mr. Buspsey. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Frrenan. Would you tell me, please, what subject or subjects 
you taught to the children ? 

Mrs, Puzyna. French language. 

Mr. Ferenan. You did not teach any history then? 

Mrs. Puzyna. No. 

Mr. Friewan. Were the class textbooks changed from 1939? In 
other words, did you have different books that were supplied by the 
Soviets or did you use the old books ? 
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Mrs. Puzyna. They have been quite different ones because the books 
which we recently were obliged to use, they have been translated from 
Russian. 

Mr. Ferenan. Did the other teachers teach the children that Russia 
is protect ing th 1ose Lithuanians from the capitalist world ¢ 

Mrs. Puzyn NA. First they say that they liberated Lithuania and 
secondly heme are protecting us and will protect us. 

Mr. FeicHan. What were some of the reasons that the children gave 
for going to church when they were called upon, before a group, to 
explain the fact that they had been to church ? 

Mrs. Puzyna. The children were rather troubled, they did not know 
what te answer. 

Mr. ir1guan. Are the children taught that they are now, since the 
so-called liberation, a part of Mother Russia? Or, are they taught 
that they are still the independent nation of Lithuania ¢ 

Mrs. Puzyna. Yes, but they still make us believe that we are still 
independent, only for propaganda reasons, and they are trying to 
make the others believe it. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any other questions? On behalf of the com- 
mittee, I wish to express appreciation for yoyr fine testimony. Your 
having been in Lithuania so recently makes it especially valuable. 

(At this point Mr. Kersten resumed the chair. ) 

Prof. A. Zoltowski was called, sworn, and testified. 


TESTIMONY OF PROF. A. ZOLTOWSKI 


Mr. McTievur. You are Professor Zoltowski, born in 1881, you took 
your doctor’s degree of philosophy at Munich and you were professor 
of philosophy at Poznan University. You have written a number of 
books on philosophy. You were elected to the Polish Parliament in 
1928 and are at present director of the Polish Research Center in Lon- 
London. You are the nephew of the late Cardinal Sapieha. Now, 
Professor Zoltowski, as a member of the Polish Institute of Catholic 
Action in:London, I am sure that a great deal of evidence concerning 
the persecution, not only of the Catholic religion but of other religions 
in Poland, has come to your attention. Is that correct 

Dr. Zourowskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTiavur. Will you please tell us, Dr. Zoltowski, the meaning 
of the agreement between the church and the Government which was 
concluded in 1951. 

Dr. Zourowkt. May I begin by saying that I am not as well situated 
as the former witness, because I am not really an eyewitness only per- 
haps, to a certain extent, an expert. I am fairly well aware of the 
church’s affairs in Poland, and also of some of the developments in 
these last. years, and perhaps I can give you some comments useful to 
people who know evendess than I do, who do not know the details as 
exactly as I happen to know them, even though I see them from afar. 

If I may be allowed to begin by that: it is a struggle of communism 

against the church in Poland that is proceeding. Certainly it is one 
of the biggest issues at present afoot in the whole world, because there 
the Soviet for once have bitten off a little bit more than they can swal- 
low, at least immediately, because there is a great compact bloc of 
Christian, chiefly Catholic population, with a great Catholic tradition. 
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What is more, a population in the eyes of whom the position of the 
church as a whole has been very much raised since the German occu- 
pation, On the whole, the position of the church has been one of great 
dignity and great strength in the face of the German occupation; and 
I think it is most instructive to see how the Sov iets, with all their cun- 
ning and all their extraordinary adroitness for managing human souls, 
have started on their undoubted undertaking of undermining that 
whole position, because it is perfectly clear that a real compromise 
between communism and Christianity is not possible. We all know 
that. 

They base their whole outlook on the world on hate, on class warfare, 
on not shrinking before any means whatever; while the church takes 
the very opposite view. What proved how things stood was that, at 
first, after having occupied Poland, they moved slowly until about 
1949. The position of the church in those years was not very favor- 
able. But there was nothing drastic undertaken against her, because 
only when the new Government had maneuvered itself into the position 
where it thought itself strong enough did an attack begin on the church. 
That attack on the church began on one special point which actually 
had a great deal to do wath the United States, n: umely, with the Caritas 
Organization in Poland, which, immediately after the war, had Cardi- 
nal Sapieha as its head, and got into contact with your people. 

The NCWC in the first place was instrumental in moving into 
Poland an enormous quantity of goods which actually played a certain 
and important part in the rehabilitation of the country after the war. 
In 1949 the Government began to move against this organization, and 
finally they attacked it, and they took ‘it out of the hands of the 
hierarchy and the clergy which had held it in its hands up to that time. 
They changed the entire character of this organization. In order to 
create the necessary appearances they organized a great congress of 
clergy in Warsaw, I think in January 1950. This congress of the 
clergy was supposed to be entirely of the Communist pattern, it was 
supposed to be the expression of the exasperation of the lower clergy 
with the hierarchy, which were not managing affairs as they should 
be managed. In their charitable activities, they were acc ording priv- 
ileges to representatives of the former possessing classes and so forth. 
Well, it so happened that the whole organization of that great meet- 
ing of the clergy was the object of the ‘first complaint which the two 
cardinals lodged with the President. That first great complaint which 
they lodged with the President of the Republic is on record, you most 
likely have seen it in the White Book; it was exceedingly typical and 
in the very real Communist fashion, to create false appearances, to 
create the sham, the fake of a sort of popular movement among the 
clergy to resist the hierarchy. As a matter of fact, in precisely that 
letter of the cardinals you can see they said the methods that were 
adopted at that time in order to organize the congress simply brought 
shame on the state authority. 

What was so specially striking was this: that whereas they were 
able to assemble or convene about a thousand priests in that hall—T 
think it was the hall of the Technical University in Warsaw—up to 
the present time the membership of the so-called Patriot Priests, 
namely, the priests who were in favor of the Government and against 
their bishops, is not estimated as being much above, let us say, 150 or 
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perhaps 200 people in the whole country, as at that time. Meanwhile 
they actually collected about a thousand priests to carry those motions 
in the hall of the Technical University. 

At that time already there were contacts between the prego 
which had its so-called conference and the Government. As I say, 
that was already 5 years after the occupation of the country by Russia. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the hierarc shy, if they made that 
agreement with the Government of that time, were ve ry likely well 
aware of what they were doing: they were playing for time. They 
were really bullied, not to say terrorized, but at least bullied and 
pressed into the necessity of doing so by continual threats and unless 
that agreement was forthcoming then such-and-such further measures 
would be taken against the church. 

I do not think there were many reports on the attitude of Cardinal 
Sapieha in that respect. I did not see him at that time, but I do not 
think that he was contrary to the agreement. I think that it was with 
great difficulty that he brought himself to agree to its being concluded, 

ut I say that much: It killed the old man, because he never recovered 
from the shock that he received at the time when he suddenly heard 
this agreement had already been passed at a moment when he did not 
expect it. 

As I say, there is not the slightest doubt that, by methods you have 
just heard about, the Government prepared the ground and obtained 
that agreement. A whole set of different means and measures and a 
whole police: y had been carried out for 5 years. 

One of the points that is always raised is that, of course, again 
according to their habits and their principles, the Communists are 
very careful about acting more in the dark and preserving certain 
appearances. You very often hear them boast that not only are the 
churches full in Poland—I think I have beard it confirmed by severa| 
people who came from there—but furthermore than many churches 
have been restored, many churches have been rebuilt after the de 
structions of the war. ier is quite true; a good deal is done in the 
interests of propaganda, but I eet perhaps. even more with a view 
to the psychology of the people, because in spite of everything they 
did not wish to exasperate the population from the very beginning. 
It is tremendously compact, and there is a great deal of fight in that 
nation. I do not wish to trespass beyond my subject, but I have seen 
quite recently in a western paper the expression that the toughest 
peasant is in Poland. Well, if they are tough in a question of eco 
nomic organization, they are perhaps even tougher when it comes to 
defending their faith and their deepest convictions: so that, even at 
the present time, only false appearances are being more or less main- 
tained. However, it is becoming evermore “less” than “more” because 
actually the struggle, the ideological struggle, as people like to call 
it nowadays, the fight against the faith, the spiritual traditions of the 
country, has gone on without relenting. The chief field for its exer 
cise is, of course, the field of education. The Communists think this 
is where they can have their revenge. that they can retaliate for any 
setback thev have in the theological field. Before the war. in former 
times, religion was taught in all the schools in Poland. There was a 
good number of schools which were of a decidedly Catholic character, 
furthermore there was a whole big group of schools which was or- 
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ganized by the religious orders. We were in the same position as 
many other countries in that the organization of the schools, the or- 
ganization of education was somewhat inferior to the needs. Most 
Polish governments had taken an encouraging attitude to the organ- 
ization of private schools, and also religious educational houses. 

In these last years this has been greatly reduced, difficulties were put 
in the way of these convents and monasteries who were ¢ arrying on 
education, mostly in the way which is so dear to the Communists 
under different false pretences. Either they said the standards are 
not high enough or some arrangements are backward, and this serves 
us an excuse for refusing the schools recognition as educational estab- 
lishments. Communists are very clever at finding excuses and pre- 
tenses for all this sort of thing. 

In any case the Catholic schools have undergone something of : 
catastrophe as we see from what the bishops say on that very cabiact. 
Furthermore, in all the other schools the tenet which is honored and 
which is supposed to be brought home to the young people is Leninism 
and Marxism. It is the materialistic view of history, the materialistic 
view of religion and of social institutions. And everythng is done so 
that the church should not have the freedom of movement necessary 
to react against all that. 

Mr. Kersten. What is the present position of the clergy in Poland 
so far as the ability to preach a sermon is concerned, and the ordinary 
conduct of religious ceremonies, and so on? Are their sermons 
restricted / 

Dr. Zorrowski. Yes and no. We must remember we are in a country 
which is, so to say, pervaded by spies and a spy system which is very 
verfect and very complete, so that I think the priest in Poland has to 
S very careful about what he says in the pulpit. Now the bishops, 
after the agreement, have been very outspoken on that. They have 
given instructions that all political allusions and political subjects 

should be avoided in religious instruction and in sermons. Of course, 
that goes as far as it can go. There is a very dramatic end to one of 
the first letters that the two cardinals wrote to the President of Poland 
because it said that when, in spite of all the concessions, the question 
of doctrine will be at issue, then, the Government finds them intract- 
able, and from what we know of the essence of the Catholic Church, of 
course there can be no compromise. 

Mr. Macurowicz. On that question, other than the possibility of 
prosecution because of what may be considered an unfriendly sermon, 
there are other methods that can be used also. Would you suggest that 
these other methods are used ? 

Dr. Zovrowsk1. The fact is, as you probably know, there are con- 
tinuously several hundred priests in prison. Now there was this 
scandalous removal of the primate, who has disappeared. The pri- 
mate was carried off last year, nobody knows where he is. 

Mr. Kersten. Cardinal Wyszynski. 

Dr. Zo-rowskt. One of the most striking features was the judiciary 
yroceedings against Bishop Kaczmarek. I happen to know a man who 
1as escaped from Poland who was in very close contact with Mon- 
signor Kaczmarek all through the war, and we all know that he was 
one of the pluckiest of the hierarchy, one of the strongest men among 
them. By methods to which Mr. Stypulkowski has so often alluded 
the bishop was reduced to such a physical plight that before the tri- 
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bunal he confessed anything and everything they asked him to say. 

Among other things they made him out as a collaborator with the 
Germans, which was ludicrous, because everybody knows what his 
attitude was. The pretext was that at a certain moment when there 
was great misery in his diocese and a very strong tendency among the 
population that if they did not find the means of maint: Lining them- 
selves then they would go, as they say, “into the woods” and join some 
of these groups of active resistance, which of course was a frightfully 
dangerous procedure and could not be recommended as a general] rule, 

then the bishop said, if you can do nothing else, you can go and work 
in Germany, because the Germans are everywhere trying to recruit 
labor. Of course that was turned against him and he was indicted 
as collaborator who recommended to his flock that they should work for 
the Germans. 

Mr. Kersten. Could you give us the number of clergymen that have 
actually been either in prison or executed in Pol: ae ¢ 

Dr. Zourowskt. | would not like to say that by heart. An enor- 
mous number have perished in German times, but that is a different 
thing. But generally the figure given is about 500 or 600 in prison. 
We know the primate has disappeared. Bishop Kaezmarok 1 think 
had a sentence of 12 years, if | am not mistaken. Things like that 
occur from day to day, and overhang everybody. A number of other 
bishops, such as Monsignor Adamski of Katowice and Kowalski of 
Pelplin have been removed or are under various forms of house arrest. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is it not true also that other than by actual prose- 
cutions there are other methods of taking action against the prie st, 
such as taking away certain rights from them, cert: in property rights ? 

Dr. Zourowsk1. You are doubtless aware that, I think it was in 
1949, all church property was confiscated with the exception of the 
small property of the parish priest. The parish priests in a large part 
of Poland are still allowed their land. They possess small farms to 
live on. Again that was very characteristic; those were not touched, 
always in the hope of producing some sort of a break between the rank 
and file and the hierarchy. That same game is carried on everywhere. 
All the other property was confiscated. The days of the great endow 
ment of the church in Poland have long disappeared, in the 19th cen- 
tury. Yes there was quite an amount of valuable property that had 
been given to the church in the last 20 years, and all that was con- 
fiscated. For instance, the important estate of Potulice, which was 
left by the proprietress to a religious congregation headed by Cardinal 
Hlond, and the Catholic University of Lublin. 

Furthermore, for example, the Ursuline Sisters had some property 
which was left to them, a property called Lipnica and Lwéwek. They 
are just examples of the things done in the last generation which were 
still in existence. All that has now gone and disappeared. 

A very special point is the University of Lublin. We were all very 
much surprised that in the agreement between the hierarc ‘hy and the 
Government there was a special point devoted to the University of 
Lublin, and the Government guaranteed the possibility of rebuilding 
it. The property which belonged to that university had been confis- 

cated. It was based exclusively on voluntary collections and gifts: 
however, since that time it has been attacked from the inside. I know 
that nine professors have been removed from there. There was a 
faculty of law and economics that had been abolished—in any case, it 
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had disappeared—and it has been so much subverted from inside that 
it can searcely be called a Catholic university any more. That is very 
typical of the procedure. That is exactly the way things are done. 
In spite of everything, they avoid purely violent means; but in fact 
every means of pressure and coercion and subversion and perfidy of 
every kind is continually applied everywhere in order to undermine 
the position of the adversary. Speaking of violence, here is an instance 
of it which we all have very much at heart, though the province where 
it occurred is considered for the moment outside Polish frontiers. 

Doubtless you are aware that the Greek United Church in Eastern 
Galicia, which is a special feature of Poland, was a relic of the past. 
It was the biggest grouping of the Eastern Church united to Rome 
that existed anywhere. It had 3 dioceses and about 314 million fol- 
lowers, very many Ukrainians among them. That church has simply 
disappeared ; that church was violently suppressed. The country had 
first of all been severed off from Poland and, secondly, the Polish pop- 
ulation there was less dense than in the more western parts, so, where 
they have a chance of doing it with impunity, they do not hesitate to 
act very fast, and I think it is a compliment to the strength of the 
church in Poland and to the strength of the people of Poland that 
within Poland itself they have not been able to proceed anywhere with 
that same ruthlessness and want of regard for everything. 

Now, of late, one of the very striking things is this vote of allegiance 
that has been introduced for every priest occupying some position in 
the church—a vote of allegiance to the People’s Republic. According 
to western ideas it is a most extravagant measure because a state does 
not generally begin by thinking that. people are conspiring against it. 
It is allowed to live normally and behave normally and will only pro- 
ceed to punish them if they transgress the law. Under Communist 
rule the position is different: the bishop or the parish priest in Poland 
now is forced to take an oath of allegiance, which aims at making him 
a sort of instrument in the hands of the administration. 

Mr. Kersten. You are talking of a vote of allegiance required from 
the clergy ? 

Dr. Zourowskt. Yes; exactly. Of course, from the point of view of 
the traditions ofthe Catholic Church and religious leaders, that is some- 
thing extravagant because as a result some special claim is made on 
a clergyman: ‘he has to present special guaranties and give special 
undertakings of loyalty toward a system ‘which is basically hostile to 
everything he believes in. That situation is a frightfully paradoxical 
one. On the other hand, it proves the strength of the position of the 
church in another way, as appeared in the following case : 

A short time before the arrest of Cardinal Wysznski the adminis- 
trators of the diocese situated in the so-called recovered territories in 
the West—there are 4 of them there: 4 districts of ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration, and the Primate of Poland, who has, it appears, special 
rights from Rome, appointed 4 priests to administrate those 4 dioceses 
in the West; and quite suddenly those 4 were deposed by the Govern- 
ment, and the order was issued that the chapters existing there should 
appoint new ones, which they did. Of course, they were obliged to 
choose them from among people who were acceptable to the Govern- 
ment. It appeared that, in spite of everything, those 4 priests were 
also acceptable to the church—acceptable to the primate—so that 
within 3 days the position was restored. The Government thought 
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they had dealt a masterly blow to the church organization by remov- 
ing these four very important prelates, who exercise the functions 
of bishops, where there 1s no bishop. In spite of that, in a few days’ 
time the primate had confirmed the newly elected men, bestowed on 
them the full rights of administration—and he could do this—which 
only showed that it is very difficult to find four priests in Poland who 
would really be prepared to betray the church. 

The greatest issue, of course, is education. One wonders what the 
effect is going to be of continued Communist pressure in that field. On 
the whole, what comes to my notice here and there in a personal way 
shows that in spite of everything, the national tradition and the Cath 
olic tradition and the family tradition is so strong that little young 
Poles who have grown up since we have had to leave Poland, are very 
much like the former generation, and all these new ideas that are 
being forced into them just simply do not take. And, of course, I do 
not wish to make even a comparison, but I do remember the days when 
we all had to go to a German school because there was no other school, 
and we were taught a great deal that we disliked—especially in the 
framework of historical teaching: That Poland was a completely rot- 
ten state; that it was quite just that she should disappear; and all the 
benefits of the Prussian monarchy; but that sort of thing never made 
the slightest impression upon us. We were in a much better position- 
but I have said once before, there is in the Polish nature a tremendous 
amount of fight, and it is showing itself. On the other hand, we must 
hope that it will not have indefinitely to look to its dreams for com 
fort because really human nature is not prepared to undergo such 
things. That is what I want to tell you about. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

I want to thank you for a very informative discussion on the church 
in Poland. 

Mr. Feieuan. I, too, would like to express my gratitude. 

Dr. Zourowsk1. I beg your pardon, I thought you had this already— 
it isa very human document. [White paper on the persecution of the 
church in Poland, edited by Boleslaw Wierzbranski. | 

Mr. McTicvur. We have a white paper, but not on the church. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I suggest that that document be admitted under 
such conditions as the others were, for such use as the committee may 
think fit at the present time. 

Mr. Kersten. That isso ordered. It shall be admitted as exhibit 13. 
Thank you very much Professor Zoltowski. 

(Adjourned until 9:30 a. m. Thursday, June 17, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1954 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, House SELECT COMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE FORCED 
INCORPORATION OF THE BAuric States Into rHE U.S.S. R., 
London. England. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, in Kensington Hotel, Hon. 
Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Feigan, Machro- 
wicz, and Hillings. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersren. The hearing will come to order. Will the witnesses 
kindly come forward. 

The interpreter was sworn. 

Gen. T. Bor-Komorowski, Gen. T. Pelezynski, Gen. A. Monter- 
Chrusciel, Col. K. Iranek-Osmecki, Col. A. Pomian, Mrs. Pronaszko, 
Major Morski, Maj. T. Klimowski, Capt. F. Rybka, and Capt. A. Pilch 
were sworn individually. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, I understand that we have before us 
this morning officers of the Polish Home Army, the Polish Under- 
ground Army, that fought for Poland during the late war, and who 
have just been sworn in. I know that most of the young men in the 
army in Poland today who are serving under a Soviet commander 
would much rather be serving under Polish officers such as we have 
here this morning on behalf of the free nation of Poland, instead of 
serving under the Soviets for the Communist way of life. I think it 
is very significant that we have this group of Polish officers represent- 
ing the true spirit of Poland and the free and independent nation of 
Poland, and we feel honored to have you here this morning, ladies and 
gentlemen. The counsel will now proceed to ask you some questions 
pertaining to your experiences in the war on behalf of Poland, and to 
the Polish underground movement operations during the war and 
your experiences particularly with the Soviets. 

Mr. Counsel, will you commence examining the witnesses. 

Mr. Madden, do you wish to say something ? 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, I recognize among the officers and 
witnesses for the Polish Army and former free Poland gathered here 
today some of the witnesses who testified two years ago when the 
Katyn Massacre Committee, which was created by Congress in 1951, 
held hearings here in London. I want to state that the experiences 
you have had and the valient fight that you officers who are gathered 
here today put up for Poland back in the beginning of World War 
II will go down in history as one of the outstanding examples of 
the historic courage that all Poles back through the centuries have 
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demonstrated through their patriotism for a free and independent 
Poland. It illustrates to my mind that the people of Poland will never 
cease fighting and working as long as Poland is held in communistic 
slavery. That fight will never cease until Poland is free. I want to 
commend this group here today for being one of the many leaders in 
that fight which has been going on and will continue to go on until 
Poland is free. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with everything that the chairman and Con- 
gressman Madden have said regarding the situation in Poland. Your 
testimony before us here in London will be most useful. It is an honest 
and sincere hope and wish on my part that the work of this committee 
will contribute in a large way toward hastening the day to which we 
are all looking forward. The day when Poland will again be free, as 
promised to Poland by the Atlantic Charter, and when you men will be 
back in command of an army in Poland that is on a free and demo- 
cratic basis. 

Mr. Mappen. If I might just add another word. I remember 2 
vears ago when we held our hearings, one of the outstanding witnesses 
we had and who testified at length on the Katyn massacre investiga- 
tion is to be here today as a witness. I am referring to the great hero 
and leader of the Polish Army in World War II, General Anders. 

Mr. Kersten. That is correct, Mr. Madden. Mr. Council, will you 
proceed with the questioning. 

Mr. McTicur. General Bor, is it not true that the Russian summer 
offensive in 1944 brought their armies in late July of 1944 to the River 
Vistula and in the region of Warsaw less than 10 miles from the city ? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. T. BOR-KOMOROWSKI 


General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes; it is true. 

Mr. McTicvr. And is it not true that the German armies on the east- 
ern front were completely defeated, not being able to resist the over- 
whelming Russian pressure / 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Can you tell us, General, why the Russians stopped 
their advance before Warsaw in July of 1944 and did not capture 
Warsaw / 

General Bor-Komorowskt. In my opinion the Russians stopped 
their advance before Warsaw when they realized that an uprising had 
started inside the city, as they did not want a free Poland but a Com- 
munist Poland. Therefore when they realized that the free Poles 
had started to fight in the capital they stopped their advance. 

Mr. McTieur. Did the Russians complain that the uprising in 
Warsaw was not coordinated with the Red army command ? 

General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes; they accused the Poles that the 
uprising was not coordinated with the Red army, but there was no 
possibility to coordinate with the Red army because there was no 
liaison between the Polish Government and the Soviet Government. 
Secondly, all our attempts to have liaison with the Red army failed 
through the ill will of the Russians. 

Mr. Kersren. May I just interrupt to explain that Congressman 
Machrowicz is unavoidably absent this morning but will be back this 
afternoon. He wanted to be here but he had to meet a boat. The 
other members of the committee, Mr. Hillings and Mr. Dodd and 
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Mr. Feighan. will be here very shortly, and Mr. Bonin of Pennsyl- 
vania will be here soon too. 

Will you continue now, piease, General. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. East of the Vistula all our units had 
fought from the eastern boundaries of Poland, and they all had wire 
less sets with them. In this way we expected there would be built 
up a kind of liaison between the Red army command and the command 
of the home army, but the Red army arrested all these units, disarmed 
them and thus all possibility of building up liaison was broken by the 
Russians. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you yourself in Warsaw at this time / 
General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes; I was in Warsaw with t 
mand of the home army; the entire command of the home army was 

in Warsaw. 

Mr. McTievr. Who was in command of the Warsaw units? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. In command of the home army was 
General Monter-Chrusciel, who is sitting on my right. 

Mr. McTievr. Did the Russians complain or pretend that the cap 
ture of Warsaw was prevented by a German counterattack / 

General DBor-Komorowsk1. Yes. Stalin’ personally told Mr. 
Mikolajezyk when he saw him the last time on the 9th of August that 
he expected Warsaw would be captured on the 6th of August by the 
Red army but a German counterattack prevented this. And he said 
that this counterattack was headed by four Panzer divisions. In 
reality it was one Panzer division—the Herman Goering—which came 
from Italy to help, and the other units were units from the Second 
German Army which was defeated and had come with help to t 
second Panzer division to make a counterattack on the right wing of 
Rokossovsky’s armies. They were pushed back nearly 40 miles but 
after approximately 10 days the Germans retreated to the same posi- 
tion from which they started, and Rokossovsky’s armies had full 
power to start their offensive again. 

Mr. McTicevr. Is the present commander in chief of the Polish 
forces, Marsha] Rokossovsky, the same who commanded the Russian 
armies which stood idle outside Warsaw at that time / 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes; he is the same Red army marshal 
nominated by Stalin in 1949 as commander in chief of the Polish forces. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, from that answer it would appear 
that the man in charge of the military forces in Poland today is the 
same man that betrayed the freedom of Poland during the war? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. That is quite correct. 

Mr. McTicevr. General, I presume that hopes were high when the 
Russian armies approached the Vistula river on the first day. Now, 
can you tell me when the great disillusionment set in, when you first 
started to have your doubts, what your reactions were, and what 
you did ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. A few days after the uprising started 
we realized that the Russians were not willing to help us, and we re- 
ceived more proof nearly every day that they were not willing to help 
Warsaw but were waiting for Germany to destroy the city and extermi 
nate the whole home army inside the city with the population. First 
of all, when the Russians refused to allow the light planes to come 
from the west with help to Warsaw, it was the best proof of their ill 
will, not to help the insurgents and not to allow the Allies to bring 
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help to Warsaw. Secondly, when they started their attack again in 
the middle of September and they came to the Vistula, on one border 
were our units and on the other border of the Vistula the Russian. 
But they did not want to cross the Vistula. All our efforts to coordi- 
nate an attack against the Germans were not replied to by the Rus- 
sian command. So we had every time, not only from these facts but 
also from the official Russian propaganda, proof of their ill will not to 
give that help to Warsaw. 

The reaction of the people when they realized the Russians were not 
going to help us was still a determination to fight. They expected that 
some help would come, not from the Russians but possibly from the 
Western Powers. So all the Polish citizens in Warsaw as well as the 
home army were united to go on to the end against the Germans, realiz- 
ing that since Warsaw was the capital of Poland, a free Warsaw would 
mean a free Poland. ‘Therefore all wanted to fight to the end, and 
all expected something would happen at the end. 

From a military point of view the capture of Warsaw was very 
important for the Russians. If the Russians could capture Warsaw 
they had an open way to Germany. Practically nobody expected that 
from the political point of view they would stop their advance. There 
was no difficulty at all for them to capture Warsaw as home army units 
were inside. It was only a question of crossing the Vistula, and that 
was not difficult as one battalion of Berling’s army crossed the Vistula 
quite easily. This battalion came to the other bank of the Vistula and 
joined our units. Subsequently it was left without help by the Rus- 
sians, without artillery support, without ammunition and without 
food. This battalion was composed of Polish peasants who were 
forcibly recruited by the Russians in the region of Lublin, and after 
2 or 3 weeks they were sent to fight against the Germans. They had 
no battle experience, and it was no great help to us. They could not 
resist the German tanks and attacks. So in a few days, more or less, 
they were exterminated by the Germans, and the Russians did not give 
them any help. It is quite remarkable that Berling, who was in com- 
mand of Berling’s army, disappeared after the crossing of this bat- 
talion, and for several years nobody heard from Berling. He was sent 
to Russia. 

Mr. McTievur. During the period of the uprising and when you 
began to have your first misgivings about the real intentions of the 
Russians, did you make any appeals to your Government in London ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. N: aturally, I sent telegrams every day. 

Mr. McTicvur. To the Government-in-exile in London ? 

General Bor-Komorowskxt. Yes, giving exact information on all 
that happened. 

Mr. McTicvr. Were they directed to Mikolajezyk, who was here 
at the time ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. No, to the Commander in Chief of the 
Polish forces, General Sosnkowski, as I was under his command. 

Mr. McTievr. To your eens did General Sosnkowski or 
did anybody in the Polish Government-in-exile make any efforts to 
negotiate the circumstances surrounding the Warsaw uprising with 
Stalin ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. The Polish Government-in-exile made 
every possible effort to secure help frem the Allies and to bring the 
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Allies to the point to press the Russians to give what aid they could 
to Warsaw. That was at the time the only possibility as the Rus- 
sians were on the other side of the Vistula while the Allies were so 
far away that it would be possible to give that help only by air ex- 
editions, which would have been very difficult at that time. So 
Preikdens Roosevelt and the English Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
sent telegrams direct to Stalin asking him to give that help to War- 
saw. But Stalin refused to give it. Now, in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
memoirs, published in volume 6, all these telegrams sent to Stalin by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill and all the replies from Stalin 
are shown. 

Mr. McTicur. Did the Soviet make any direct radio appeals to the 
people of Warsaw to an uprising ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, naturally. They made appeals to 
the Polish people to start immediately an uprising against the Ger- 
mans and on the 29th and 30th of July there was an appeal, of which 
I gave you evidence. For the Russians to start immedi: ate ‘ly an upris- 
ing against the Germans as the liberation of Warsaw by the Red army 
would come in the next few days. And also during the Warsaw upris- 
ing from time to time they made appeals “Start to fight !” 

Mr. McTicur. Were you, General, denounced by the Tass agency in 
Moscow as a war criminal. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were any threats made against your person as a 
result ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. No, as I was not in Russian hands. 

Mr. McTieve. After the uprising was put down, or in the last days 
of the uprising, what happened to you and your subordinates ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. We signed an agreement with the Ger- 
mans, we capitulated, and this agreement was on the lines that all home 
army soldiers would be treated as prisoners of war under the Geneva 
Convention. Most of the home army soldiers who fought in Warsaw 
went into German captivity. 

Mr. McTicur. The terms of the surrender agreement were not kept 
by the Germans? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. More or less, yes. On the whole they 
were kept by the Germans. 

Mr. McTieur. Then what happened to you personally after the 
surrender ? 

General Bor-Komorowsktr. I was a prisoner of war in Germany for 
5 months, when [, with other officers of the home army, were liberated 
by the Americans near Innsbruck. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, quite a number of times during these 
hearings, reference has been made to the Warsaw uprising. While 
members of the committee and the witnesses here this morning are 
quite familiar with the Warsaw uprising, I wonder if it would not be 
helpful to the people who will be reading these proceedings in the 
future, if some of the background and an explanation of the Warsaw 
uprising were placed in the record at this time. 

Mr. Kersten. I think that background should be put in. 

Mr. Bussey. It does not have to be extensive. 

Mr. Kersten. We have here, Mr. Busbey, some of the men who 
participated in the history, a very significant part of the history of 
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Poland, during that period, and for the record, historical as well as 
other purposes, it should be put in within the limits you indicate. 

Mr. Bussey. The reason I raised the question is that I think General 
Bor-Komorowski could give that information now. I suggest it 
should be made a part of the record at this time before we hear the 
remainder of the testimony this morning. 

Mr. McTieur. Before we move on, General Bor-Komorowski has 
a statement which gives, the background you have in mind, Mr. Bus- 
bey. I would pre fer to question him from the statement rather than 
read the statement. With your permission I would like to suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that we make this a part of the record, probably insert it 
prior to General Bor-Komorowski’s testimony. 

Mr. Kersren. Yes, but how about having the general tell us, in 
brief, a description of, or something that has not been brought out that 
should be brought out. If the statement can elaborate on that, I think 
we should have as much material on that subject as possible. General 
Bor-Komorowski, I just want to ask you a few general questions. 
During the war, that is. during the German occupation of Poland, was 
there a very substantial and formidable underground movement of 
Poland? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. When did that underground movement really begin 
to function? When did it start to operate ? 

General om Komorowsk1. The Government started to operate in 
1943. In the beginning of 1941, there was a representative of the 
Polish Government in London known as the Government delegate 
with a small executive, but the whole Government in the under eround, 
with the Parliament in the underground, was built at the end of 1943 
and the beginning of 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. When did the Warsaw uprising commence, what 
date ? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. The Warsaw rising started on August 1. 

Mr. Kersten. 1944? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. So, at that time, Ist of August 1944, the Polish 
underground government, together with the Polish underground army 
had existed for about how long? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. The Polish Home Army existed from 
1939, it started to build, and every year it was built more and more, so 
the Polish Home Army existed during the entire German occupation. 
But it was not easy in the beginning | to build a Polish underground 
government. It was organized at the end of 1943 and the beginning 
of 1944. It included all branches of a genuine government, parliament 
and judiciary as well. 

Mr. Kersten. So a very elaborate and functioning government 
existed for about 7 or 8 months before the uprising? 

General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And the Polish Home Army, the underground army, 
existed from the very beginning? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now for how long did the Communist radio, either 
Radio Kosciuszko or the radio from Moscow or any other radios, Com- 
munist radios urge the Polish underground army, the home army, to 
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rise up and fight the Nazis. Was it a matter of 1 or 2 days, weeks or 
how long? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. From the beginning—when the Rus 
sians started the offensive and entered Polish boundaries they called 
on the Polish population to fight against the Germans. But before the 
Warsaw uprising they asked the population of Warsaw to start imme- 
diately the uprising. They said that Warsaw, in the next few days, 
would be liberated by the Red army, and they should help the Red 
army by uprising. Some calls by the Russians were given a long time 
before to the Polish population to fight the Germans 

Mr. Kersten. How many days would you say it was before the 1s 
of August 1944 that the Communist radios were calling upon the 
underground army in Warsaw, to rise up ¢ 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. They did not call the underground 
army, they called the people of Warsaw, it was addressed to the people 
of Warsaw to start an uprising immediately. This was on the 29th 
and 30th of July from Moscow radio. 

Mr. Kersten. Was it repeated several times? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes; it was repeated by other Soviet 
stations. 

Mr. Kersten. And the rising up, therefore, of the underground 
army, of the Polish home army, was in compliance with 

Gener al Bor- KomorowskI. No, I cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Kersten. I will strike the word “compliance.” 

General Bor-Komorowskt. It depended on the military situation. 
The uprising of the home army in Warsaw was decided because of 
military reasons, not political reasons and not only because of the 
Russian appeals. These appeals from the Russians convinced us the 
really intended to capture Warsaw. 

Mr. Kersten. So, if it had been the sincere and true purpose of the 
Soviet Army to advance, it would have cooperated with your opera- 
tions, is that correct ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. But the Red army did not want 
to cooperated with the home army. 

Mr. Kersten. I understand. 

Now will you tell us briefly what were the first things that the un 
derground armies did in this uprising on August 1, 1944 / 

General Bor-Komorowskr. On the Ist of August the home arm) 
started to fight. The fighting started at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and after nearly 12 hours Warsaw was « ‘aptured by us. 

Mr. Kersten. Who gave the command for the start of that fighting ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. I gave the order to start the uprising. 
Special orders were given by General Monter, who was commander 
of the units in Warsaw. He was responsible for the fighting in 
Warsaw. 

Mr. Kersten. I see. And how many days did this fighting occur ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Sixty-three days. 

Mr. Kersten. And during that period of 63 days, What was the 
Polish underground army—single-handed and without aid from the 
Soviets—able to do with regard to the Nazi Army? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. The Polish underground army in War 
saw. made great. difficulties for the German Armies. A stre1 igth of 
nearly 4 or 5 German divisions were obliged to fight with the insur- 
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gents in Warsaw, and the whole liaison of the Germans was scattered 
when Warsaw was captured. From a military point of view, it was a 
kind of defeat when the Germans lost Warsaw to us. 

Mr. Kersren. So that the Polish underground army was able ac- 
tually to capture the city of Warsaw which, before the Ist of 
August—— 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Was in German hands. 

Mr. Kersten. Held by the Nazis. Held secured by the Nazi mili- 
tary forces. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. Only some strongpoints remained 
in the possession of German Armies that we could not capture without 
artillery, but most of the city was in the hands of the home army. 

Mr. Kersten. How many men were in the home army ? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. In Warsaw nearly 40,000 soldiers started 
the uprising. 

Mr. Kersten. And how many men do you estimate were in the Nazi 
Army that was engaged in this operation, you mentioned five divisions? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. It may have been 4 or 5 divisions. 

Mr. Kersten. How many men would that have been ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. 50,000; and the German losses were 
greater than the losses of the home army. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you able to see and know exactly where the 
Soviet Army was on the other side of the Vistula from your position ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes; we saw them from one border to 
other. 

Mr. Kersten. Just across the river? 

General Bor-Komorowsktr. Across the river. 

Mr. Kersten. What did you see across the river there ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Not very much, during the war it is not 
so easy to see all that happens. 

Mr. Kersten. But enough to know. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. But when we saw some Red army sol- 
diers, we heard their loudspeakers. 

Mr. Kersten. You could hear their loudspeakers across the river, is 
that right ? 

General Bor-Komorowsktr. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. How far actually were the outposts of the Soviet 
Army from yours? 

General Bor-Komorowskxt. Like here in London, from one border 
of the Thames to the other. 

Mr. Kersten. Just across the river. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, just across the river. In some 
places a little wider, but in some places only across the river. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you have any word whatsover from the Soviet 
forces, that was directed to you while they were on the east side, 
on the other side, of the Vistula ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. When they were on the other side of the 
Vistula we expected they would capture Warsaw immediately, but 
they stopped when they arrived at the Vistula, they stopped their ad- 
vance. They did not give a reply to all our efforts to build a cooper- 
ation liaison with them. 

Mr. Kersren. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. I should like to ask, for the record, the length of time 
that the Germans had been in control of Warsaw prior to August 1, 
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1944. How long had they been in control of Warsaw before the up- 
rising ¢ 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Before the uprising from the beginning 
of 1939% 

Mr. Bussey. Had they been in control of Warsaw continuously 
up to that time? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Not all of Poland, as the east of Poland 
was captured by the Russians; but Warsaw from 1939 was in the hands 
of the Germans. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

(The following statement was handed in by General Bor-Komo- 
rowski to become a part of the record :) 


The Russian summer offensive in 1944 brought their armies in late July to the 
river Vistula and in the region of Warsaw less than 10 miles from the city. The 
German armies of the eastern front were completely defeated, being not able to 
resist to the overwhelming Russian preponderance. It was obvious that Warsaw 
would have become an area of Soviet-German fighting, and, in these circum- 
stances, an attack by the home army inside the city would quickly decide the 
fate of the Germans in the Polish capital. 

Although diplomatic relations with Russia have not been reestablished, the 
home army could not stand idle in the face of the German retreat and the Soviet 
advance. The guiding thought of this final encounter was: 

(a) To show the world the undaunted attitude against the Germans and the 
will to fight until the end. 

(0) To express and to prove the nation’s striving toward full and complete 
independence and to manifest that in Polish lands the will of the Polish nation 
has the decisive voice, that the Polish nation lives, fights, and always resists 
violence. 

The Soviet propaganda called insistently on the citizens of Warsaw to rise. 
On July 29 Moscow broadcast an appeal to Warsaw which was repeated the fol- 
lowing day by the Moscow radio station known as Kosciuszko (see selection of 
documents by A. Pomian, p. VII). 

Moscow, having up to now rejected all attempts of the home army to estab- 
lish liaison, was now calling for open sortie, and promising the imminent libera- 
tion of Warsaw. Soviet planes dropped also leaflets over the city and its environs 
calling the people for a general rising against the Germans and promising an 
early liberation by the Red army. 

Warsaw took up the arms, to fight for her freedom on August 1, after the Soviet 
units had driven a deep wedge into the German bridgehead, disorganizing the 
German defense, and while the bridges over the Vistula south of Warsaw were 
in the hands of the Red army. 

As soon as the rising began, the Red army stopped its advance. Soviet planes 
disappeared from the sky over the city. The Soviet radio, which had been so 
vociferous, became silent. From August 3 dead silence covered the front. 

The Russians pretended that the capture of Warsaw was prevented by a 
German counterattack. In fact, in the first days of August a German counter- 
attack was launched against the northern flank of the Ist Byelorussian Army 
group of Marshal Rokossovsky. Under the impact of this attack the northern 
flank of Rokossovsky’s army group withdrew from the region situated northeast 
of Warsaw toward the town Siedlce. But opposite Warsaw, that is, east and 
southeast of the capital, the Soviet forces remained in the positions they had 
conquered about 10 miles from the gates of Warsaw. Having spent its elan, the 
German counterattacking group withdrew already by August 12. Rokossovsky 
thus recovered his full liberty of action; his armies, however, remained idle on 
positions they captured at the end of July. The German counterattack could in 
no way change the military situation. The German forces were already incapable 
to stem the Soviet advance. By their counterattack they were trying to delay only 
the capture of Warsaw. But the Russian preponderance was too overwhelming. 
General Guderian summarizes the situation in his testimony at the Nuremberg 
trial. In a book entitled “The Destruction of Warsaw” (edition: Awir-Katowic, 
1946) there is a verbatim quotation from General Guderian as follows: “On 
July 21, 1944, I received a new appointment as chief of staff of the German 
forces on the eastern front. After my appointment the whole front, if it can be 
called a front, was hardly more than an agglomeration of the remains of our 
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armies which were endeavoring to withdraw to the line of the Vistula; 25 divi- 
sions were completely annihilated.” 

The Russians were accusing the home army command that the outbreak of the 
uprising was not coordinated with the Red army command. The home army 
command had no possibility to coordinate the outbreak of the uprising with the 
Red army command as owing to the ill will of the Russian liaison between both 
these commands was not established. The Red army had arrested all com- 
manders of home army units by means of whom liaison between the home army 
command and the Red army command had to be established. 

Nevertheless the Russians had been informed as well by British military 
authorities as by the Polish Prime Minister himself that Warsaw had to rise 
in the next few days. On July 31, after his arrival in Moscow, Mr. Mikolajezyk, 
in his talk with Molotov, forecast a rising inside the city at any moment. Molo- 
tov’s answer to that announcement was that the Soviet armies were only 6 to 7 
miles from the outskirts of Warsaw, and he never even gave the slightest indica- 
tion that he considered the rising as premature or aimless. 

On August 1, the home army commander sent to London a radiotelegram 
asking for Soviet help (see selection of documents by A. Pomian, p. 1). 

Mr. Mikolajezyk, supported by the British authorities, came to Moscow trying 
to settle an agreement with the Soviet Government and to reestablish diplomatic 
relations broken off by the Russians in 1943. 

The Russians however prevented any possibility of an agreement with the 
Pclish Government exchanging on the same day as Mr, Mikolajezyk arrived in 
the Russian capital representatives with the Committee of National Liberation 
built in Moscow from Communists and Communist agents. This committee issued 
a manifesto on July 23, declaring itself the legal provisional executive authority, 
and describing the London Government as illegal. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was Bierut. 

A Moscow broadeast of July 24, calling on the Polish people to rise against the 
Germans, repudiated the Polish Government in London, and told the Polish peo- 
ple of the establishment of the Council of National Liberation at Chelm. The 
council declared the Polish Constitution of 1935 invalid and said it would act 
as a temporary executive until a new parliament had been elected. 

Being unable in these conditions to negotiate an agreement, Mr. Mikolajezyk 
tried at least to secure help to the fighting capital. But all his efforts were frus- 
trated in vain. The Russians were not willing to come with aid to the insurgents. 
According to the protocol of the Stalin-Mikolajezyk-Romer talks, 3d August, 1944, 
on Mikolajezyk’s appeal for aid for the fighting city in the form of airborne 
supplies, Stalin replied: “‘What sort of an army is this home army of yours, with- 
out artillery, tanks or air force? It has not even enough light arms to fight prop- 
erly. In terms of modern warfare, it is just nothing. Those are small partisan 
units and not a regular armed force. I hear that the Polish Government has 
ordered these units to drive the Germans out of Warsaw. I do not understand 
how they can possibly do it; they have not enough force. Besides, these people 
are, on the whole, not fighting the Germans; they are only hiding in forests. They 
are not capable of doing much more than that.” 

Mikolajezyk’s second and last interview with Stalin took place on August 9. 
After prolonged argument, in the course of which Stalin kept on coming back to 
the great difficulties of bringing aid to Warsaw, he finally agreed to the para- 
chuting of a Soviet liaison officer into the capital, together with a radio trans- 
mitter and equipment for establishing a link. But Stalin did not keep his word 
and the liaison officer was not parachuted. 

The real Russian attitude toward Poland and the Warsaw rising illustrate 
best Stalin’s replies to President Roosevelt and Sir Winston Churchill in con- 
nection with their requests to aid Warsaw rising (see Daily Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 2. 1953, pp. 6 and 9, under the headline: Vain Appeals to Stalin To Aid War- 
saw Rising, by the Right Honorable Sir W. Churchill). 

The Russians not only refused to come with aid to the Polish capital, but they 
even made it impossible to the Allies to help the insurgents, by the refusal of 
landing facilities, in spite of personal appeals by Sir W. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt (see Daily Telegraph, Vain Appeals to Stalin To Aid Warsaw Rising 
by Sir W. Churchill, p. 6, vol. 4). 

Polish home army detachments, called for on August 14 by radio, by the home 
army commander as reinforcement, were treacherously by Red army surrounded, 
arrested and disarmed. 

On August 18, Moscow broke its 2 weeks official silence on the Warsaw rising. 
That day, Moscow broadcast an announcement on the official Soviet Press Agency, 
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Tass: “Information from Polish sources on the rising which bexan in Warsaw 
on August 1, by order of the Polish emigres in London has recently appeared in 
various newspapers abroad. The Polish Press and wireless of the emigre gov- 
ernment in London have asserted that the Warsaw insurgents were in contact 
with the Soviet high command and that this command had sent them help. The 
Soviet agency Tass is authorized to state that this announcement by the foreign 
press is either a misunderstanding or a libel against the Soviet high command. 
Tass is in possession of information which shows that the Polish circles in Lon- 
don responsible for the Warsaw rising made no attempt to coordinate this action 
with the Soviet high command. In these circumstances, the only people respon- 
sible for the results of the events in Warsaw are the Polish emigre circles in 
London. 

On August 14, I sent a radio message to London with elements for an answer 
to Tass’ communique of August 13 (see Selection of Decuments by A. Pomian, 
p. 10.) 

This announcement of the Tass Agency was the start of a campaign of accusa- 
tions conducted by the Russians against the Polish Government, and the home 
army commander described by Moscow radio as “War criminals responsible for 
ordering the outbreak without coordinating their plans with the Soviet high 
command.” 

I just previously explained that owing to the ill will of the Russians liaison 
with the Red army command could not be established. 

In the middle of September Rokossovsky’s armies launched a new attack to- 
ward Warsaw. By September 15 the whole of Praga was in Soviet hands. From 
that moment onward only a shrunken river separated Russian positions from 
home army units fighting in the capital. On September 11 when I realized that 
the Russians were starting an operation of a bigger scale, I sent a radio message 
to Rokossovsky asking for cooperation (see Selection of Documents by A Pomian, 
p. 87). Like the previous ones this messages remained also unanswered. 

The Russians had now no difficulty to cross the Vistula and to capture the city. 
But only one battalion of Berling army, numbering approximately 500 men, 
crossed the river in Czerniakow, and joined our unit. The commander of this 
battalion was a Red army officer, and the soldiers were Polish peasants forcibly 
conscripted in the Lublin region a few weeks before. They had little or no train- 
ing and no battle experience. After they had crossed the Vistula the Russians 
left them on the opposite bank of the river without help in food, ammunition, or 
artillery support, and they became victims of German attacks and the hurricane 
shellfire in a few days. 

Starting on September 18, operations on the Soviet front died down once more 
and silence reigned over the Vistula, broken only by a desultory exchange of 
artillery fire. Emboldened by Soviet inactivity, the Germans switched all avail- 
able forces to wipe out all home army strongholds in the vicinity of the western 
bank and push back our forces to the center of the town, thus canceling alto- 
gether the danger of a Soviet crossing on sectors held by the home army. 

From September 14 beginning the Russians dropped during the night small 
quantities of air supplies in bags, without parachutes. The contents were mostly 
American canned food and rifle ammunition, but most of them were damaged 
as they hit the ground. This brief Russian help was probably only a cession 
to political opinion in the West, and had no connection with a plan to relieve 
Warsaw as every cne of our proposals to organize a combined attack by Polish 
and Soviet forces on the German positions had been left unanswered by the 
Soviets. 

It had become obvious that the Russians were not willing to cross the Vistula 
and to take Warsaw. Food and ammunition supplies were completely exhausted. 
In the center of the city alone there were still over 300,000 people in terrible con- 
ditions. In these conditions the underground authorities decided that the fighting 
must stop, since it was hopeless. Before starting negotiations with the Germans 
IT sent one more message by radio to Rokossovsky. In it, I briefly described the 
desperate situation and declared that hunger and German pressure could even 
then be endured for a further 72 hours. If we neither received relief within 
this period nor the promise of the arrival of such relief within the next few days, 
then I should be forced to stop the fight. Our wireless station succeeded in con- 
tacting the Russians and transmitted the text of my message. The Russians con- 
firmed its reception, but we never received an answer. 

After 68 days of incredible fierce fighting Warsaw had to capitulate on Octo- 


ber 3, while the Red army stood idle on the opposite bank of the Vistula. 
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In all Polish territories occupied by the Russians home army soldiers were ar- 
rested and a lot of them deported to Russia. 

On December 31 the National Council of the Homeland, under Bierut’s leader- 
ship, unanimously declared that the Lublin Committee had been transformed into 
“The Provisional Government of Poland,” Osubka-Morawski was Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister; Rola-Zymierski Minister of Defense; and M. Radkiewicz, 
another Communist, Minister of Interior. On January 5, 1945, the Soviet Union 
had recognized this Government and exchanged Ambassadors with it, imposing 
by force on the Polish Nation a Communist regime. 

Mass arrests and deportations to Russia of home army soldiers and represent- 
atives of the underground authorities were proceeding. On March 27, 1945, 15 
of the political leaders of the underground Parliament and General Okulicki, com- 
mander of the home army were treacherously arrested by the Russians and de- 
ported to Moscow for trial (see radio message from General Okulicki from 25th 
March 1945, and radio message from the delegate of the Government, Mr. Jan- 
kowski from the 11th and 19th of March, 1954). 

In this way, the Russians tried to liquidate all leaders and people best able to 
influence and guide public opinion who were not favorable to the imposed-by- 
force Communist regime in Poland. 

(Signed) T. Bor-KomMorowskI1. 

LONDON, June 1954 

Mr. Mappen. General, the history of the Warsaw uprising in the 
summer of 1944 was, as far as Russia was concerned, nothing more than 
a continuation of the policy of Russia to destroy Poland. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Mappen. And all the facts re ‘vealed concerning the Warsaw 
uprising were that Russia, the Soviets, urged the Polish Army, and 
the Polish people to resist the Germans in Warsaw in August 1944; 
it was merely another step to expose the people of Poland and — 
the Polish Army to further annihilation and destruction by the Ger- 
man Army ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Now, the Warsaw uprising would not have taken 
place if it had not been for the messages and leaflets and pressure 
brought by the Kremlin for the Polish Army and the people of War- 
saw to uprise, it would never have taken place. 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. No. The Russian leaflets and the Rus- 
sian calls to the Polish population to start the uprising did not decide 
our decision to start. Our decision was taken from a military point 
of view. 

Mr. Mappen. From what? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. From a military point of view. 

Mr. Mappen. Now you testified, General, when the congressional 
committee investigating the Katyn massacres was held in April 1942, 
you testified then ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. And it was proven beyond all question of a doubt, 
that the Russians, the NKVD, and the Russian leaders massacred the 
Polish Army officers, judges, lawyers, and intelligensia, in the Katyn 
Forest, and it was proven by the testimony before the Katyn committee 
that those massacres took place in the spring of 1940. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Mapper. The Katyn massacre happened approximately 4 years 
before the Warsaw uprising ? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. So the Russian, the Communist policy of exterminat- 
ing Poland, their leaders, and their armies was going on for 4 years 
before the Warsaw uprising. Is that not right ? 
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General Bor-Komorowskt. I think much earlier. 

Mr. Mappen. Much earlier, but nevertheless— 

General Bor-Komorowskt. But they had no opportunity earlier to 
do it. 

Mr. Mapven. That is right.. Nevertheless, we have the sworn testi- 
mony of the Katyn massacre committee proving that the Russians 
massacred 14,000 Polish officers and leaders in the spring of 1940 when 
they first came in, when the war first started and the Germans came 
into Poland. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. General, in your statement you say that even after 
the Polish leaders asked Stalin for help in August 1944, Stalin said: 

What sort of an army is this home army of yours 
meaning the Polish Army, 
without artillery, tanks or airforce? It has not even 
and [am quoting from your statement— 
it has not even enough light arms to fight properly In terms of modern war 
fare, it is just nothing. Those are small partisan units and not a regular armed 
force. I hear that the Polish Government has ordered these units to drive the 
Germans out of Warsaw. 1 do not understand how they can possibly do it; 
they have not enough force. Besides, these people are, on the whole, not fighting 
the Germans, they are only hiding in forests. They are not capable of doing 
much more than that. 

That ends Stalin’s quote. 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Now that statement was made by Stalin after Stalin 
urged the Polish Army to fight. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, on the 3d of August. 

Mr. Mappen. On the 3d of August. 

Now you also mentioned in your statement, and I quote your state 
ment: 

The Russians not only refused to come with aid to the Polish capital but 
they even made it impossible for the Allies to help the insurgents by the refusal 
of landing facilities, in spite of personal appeals by Sir W. Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. (See Daily Telegraph, Vain appeals to Stalin to aid Warsaw 
rising, by Sir W. Churchill, p. 6, col. 4.) 

That is a quote from your statement. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Now, after the Warsaw uprising proved to be a fail 
ure on account of no help from the outside, is it a fact that a short 
distance outside of Warsaw, the Russians were arresting Polish citi- 
zens and Polish leaders during the uprising and sending them on to 
Russia during that time ? 

General Bor-Komorowskr. The Russians arrested during the entire 
time home army soldiers and representatives of the Government of 
Poland. 

Mr. Mappen. Now that was going on during the uprising and im- 
mediately after the uprising ? 

General Bor-Komorowskr. And before the uprising. 

Mr. Mappen. And before the uprising, which was merely the con 
tinuation of the policy that had been going on for years by the Com 
munist leaders to destroy the backbone of Poland ? 

General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes. 
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Mr. Mappen. I refer now to the last sentence of your statement, and 
I quote: 

In this way, the Russians tried to liquidate all leaders and people best able to 
influence and guide public opinion who were not favorable to the imposed-by- 
force Communist regime in Poland. 

That ends your statement. That is the last line of your statement. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. - 

Mr. Mappen. Well, that is nothing more than what they were doing 
4 years before when they exterminated the leaders of Poland at the 
Katyn Forest and the other prison camps where the prisoners disap- 
peared and have not been found today. 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. The same policy. 

Mr. Mappen. The same policy, so as a matter of fact, General, you 
and the leaders of Poland carried on an outnumbered and an uphill 
battle for years not only against the powerful Nazi war machine, but 
you carried on this fight at the same time that the Nazis were attack- 
ing you from the west, a fight against the powerful Russian war ma- 
chine, who were supposed to be your friends from the east ? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. We fought for a free Poland. 

Mr. Mappen. Against both powerful neighbors? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. No, we fought in the beginning against 
the Germans who were occupying our country. 

Mr. Mappen. And at that time you thought the Russians were 
friendly ; I mean at that time you thought you would have help from 
the Russians ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. No, we did not really expect help from 
the Russians, nor a friendly attitude from the Russians. 

Mr. Mappen. You wanted a friendly attitude ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. No friendly attitude from the Russians, 
as we saw too well what happens and what is the Russian policy. But 
once we started a fight against the German oppressors to liberate our 
country we wanted to liberate our country by ourselves, as we knew 
quite well that if the Russians liberated—without our power—they 
would tell the whole world that Poland is a Communist Poland, that 
nobody in Poland fights for a free Poland. So we had to fight for a 
free Poland to prove that Poland was fighting for its freedom. 

Mr. Mappen. But you had the power ful Russian Army on one side 
against you and you had the powerful German Army on the other side. 
General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes, the Russians were against us. 

Mr. Mappen. Not only during this uprising, but for years before 
the uprising? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Only when they gave the immediate help 
were they friendly at that time. We had this experience in esatern 
Poland when we started the fight at the beginning of 1944 with the 
retreating German forces. The Russians, when our units started the 
fight, were friendly to us and asked for help, but once the battle was 
finished they immediately changed their attitude, arrested and de- 
ported all the home army forces ‘that helped them in the fight against 
the Germans. 

Mr, Mappen. Now, General, one final question: With all your ex- 
perience as a soldier and statesman, and your dealings with the Com- 
munists and the Kremlin, do you think that these meetings and 
conferences that are being held today at Geneva, at Berlin, and at 
Panmunjon and Korea, do you think that the free nations are ever 
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going to make any progress or gain anything by conferences with tue 
Communists ¢ 

General Bor-Komorowskt. I do not think the free nations will come 
to some real conclusion with the Communists through conferences. 
The Soviet aim is to conquer the world. They need conferences only 
in order to have time for their underground and fifth column prepara- 
tion to undermine the world. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, their conferences are part of the strat- 
egy to get more time in order to carry out their program to conquer 
the world ? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that, inasmuch as Congress- 
man Madden has quoted from General Bor’s statement, the entire 
statement be inserted in the record prior to the interrogation. 

Mr. Kersten. That will be so included. 

Mr. Feiguan. I understand that Moscow radio in 1944 started to 
urge the people of Warsaw to rise ? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr, Frercuan. And the uprising started on August 1; and I would 
like to know as from what date in Warsaw could the people of War- 

saw look toward the Vistula and see those Russian soldiers ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. On the 12th of September the Russians 
came tothe Vistula. Before August 1 they were nearly 10 miles east of 
Warsaw. And on the south of Warsaw they came to the Vistula, but 
opposite Warsaw, they were 10 miles east of Warsaw. And after 6 
weeks, on the 11th of September, they started a new attack which 
brought them in 4 or 5 days to the Vistul: a opposite Warsaw. 

Mr. Fricuan. Well, the Russians, in your opinion, and am I cor- 
rect in assuming, could have come into Warsaw on August 1, the day 
of the uprising, if they wanted ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, with no difficulty, as the German 
armies were really defeated, they could not resist Russians. 

Mr. Freienan. As I understand, the uprising lasted for 63 days, and 
the Germans, for the most part, had retreated except for one strong 
place which was held within Warsaw. Is that correct ? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes, when the Germans realized that the 
Russians did not want to capture Warsaw, German divisions were 
brought from the front to fight the insurgents in Warsaw. 

Mr. FrreHan. Now let me ask you how soon after the 63 days of 
uprising, did the Russians actually come in ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. The Russians captured Warsaw in Jan- 
uary 1945. Until January 1945 they stood on the Vistula, and in 
January 1945 they started a new offensive and immediately captured 
Warsaw. 

Mr. Feienan. But they were within striking dis stance ever since 
the ist of August, and did not come in until January 

General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes, in the first oo of August they 
stopped their advance 10 miles east of Warsaw. After 6 weeks they 
launched a new attack and came to the Vistula, and they stood there 
until January 1945. 

Mr. Bussey. I should like to get one thing clear for the record. All 
during this time, since 1939, the Russian Army, the Communist army, 
had been at the very gates of Warsaw. Isthat correct? 
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General Bor-Komorowskt. No. The Russian Army came to the 
gates of Warsaw, they approached the gates of Warsaw in July 1944. 

Mr. Bussey. July 1944? 

General Bor-Komorowskxt. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. When did they really start to take over the eastern sec- 
tion of Poland? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. They started in the early spring of 1944, 
for the second time in their offensive. First in 1989, they occupied 
half of Poland, but after the war with the Germans they started again 
to capture Poland in 1944, and they started——— 

Mr. Bussey. They did have eastern Poland in 1939? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Bussry. Then what happened to eastern Poland after that? 
Did they capture it for a second time ? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. For the second time, when they defeated 
the German Army in Russia, during 1943, they started in early spring 
of 1944 an offensive which brought them back to the Polish territories. 

Mr. Bussey. And the entire country of Poland was under the Ger 
man control from what date ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. When the Germans started the war 
against the Russians in 1941, in nearly 2 weeks they captured all of 
Poland. 

Mr. Bussey. And they kept it until—— 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes, until 1944. 

Mr. Bussey. The Russian offensive brought the Communist troops 
to the gates of Warsaw in July 1944? 

General Bor-Komorowsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McTiaur. General, will you tell us the period in which you 
were commander in chief of the home army, or the underground ? 

Genearl Bor-Komorowskt. I was commander of the home army 
from July 1943. Before me was General Rowecki, who was arrested 
by the Germans, and Iwas nominated, after his arrest, commander of 
the home army in July 1943. 

Mr. McTievr. You were born in Poland. Is that correct, General ? 

General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Where, and when ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. In eastern Poland, near Lwow. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you attend military school in Poland? 

General Bor-Komorowsxr. In Poland when, in 1918, Poland was 
free again, I was just an officer. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you an officer ? 

General Bor-Komorowsxt. Of the Austrian Army, as I was born 
in the part of Poland that was incorporated by the Austrians. And 
in 1918, when Poland started to rebuild all of great Poland I joined 
immediately the Polish Army. 

Mr. McTicur. In what capacity were you, prior to being made 
commander in chief of the home army? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Before I was nominated commander in 
chief of the home army I was second in command of the home army. 

Mr. McTicur. And prior to that? 

General Bor-Komorowsxt. In 1939, I joined the underground, like 
all the others here did, and I started to organize in southwest Poland— 
in the region of Cracow, Silesia—underground units. 
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Mr. Kersren. I would like to ask this question, General Bor-Komo- 
rowski: Who among the officers present can tell us about the coopera- 
tion between the Gestapo and the NK VD during the joint occupation 
of Poland by the Soviets and the Nazis¢ Is one of your officers able 
to tell us about that ¢ 

General Bor-Komorowsk1i. I think General Pelezynski, who was 
chief of staff of the home army, and Colonel Lranek-Osmecki. 

Mr. McTiavr. I would like now to direct my questions to Gen. Anton 
Monteyr. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. A. MONTER-CHRUSCIEL 


General Monver-Curusciet. It is major-general. 

Mr. McTicur. Your full name is Anton Monter 4 

General Monrer-CnruscteL. That is a nickname, my real name is 
Chrusciel. 

Mr. McTigue. You were a member of the underground movement 
since 1939 ¢ 

General Monrrer-Cuiruscien. Yes, since 1939. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you born in Poland, General ? 

General Monrer-Curuscieu. In the southern part of Poland. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you briefly describe for us your activities up to 
the time you became a member of the underground in 1939 ¢ 

General Monrer-Curvusciet. I clearly understood my activities 
since I became commander of Warsaw. 

Mr. McTicur. No, the question I asked, General, was, before you 
became commander of the Warsaw Military District can you briefly 
tell us something of your background ? 

General Monrer-Curusciet. Very briefly. During the First World 
War I was an officer of the Austrian Army; I entered the Polish Army 
after Poland had been liberated in 1918 as a captain, and then I was 
promoted. I was a professor in the General Staff Academy, after I 
had started first in this academy, and I was regiment commander be 
fore the war, and during the Second World War, I started my work 
as Warsaw district commander ; colonel of the general staff. 

Mr. McTicur. And then it was in the autumn of 1940 that you 
took over the command of the Warsaw Military District ? 

General Monrrer-Curusciet. Yes, before that time I had been in 
that district, but as chief of staff; senior staff officer, as the Americans 
say. 

Mr. McTiaur. On the last day of July 1944 at 1700 hours, did you 
receive the general order from General Bor-Komorowski to start the 
fight against the Germans? 

General Monrer-Curuscien. Yes, that was a formal order to start 
the fight. I received it on July 31, at 1700 hours. 

Mr. McTicve. Did you then, as commander of the Warsaw Military 
District, give the order for the fighting to begin ? 

General Monrer-Curuscren. Yes vl sent the order to all units to be 
ready for fighting the next day at 1700 hours. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you tell us something about the fight for War- 
saw which began on August 1 at 1700 hours? How did the fightin 
begin? What kind of fighting was it? Who took part in the fighting’? 
How many members of the home army were involved ¢ 
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General Monrer-Crrvuscret. Yes, very briefly too, because this is 
rather a long story. The fight started at 1700 hours; the Germans ex- 
pected the start of the fight i in the night hours, about midnight. The 
instructions issued by the home army commander had been in the 
hands of the Germans. They knew if the battle really began, it would 
start during the night, not during the day. By starting the battle at 
5 o'clock that afternoon we took them by surprise. 

The German units were mostly in the city streets for patrolling pur- 
poses, and as we began the battle, they suffered very heavy losses during 
the first hours of the fighting. Every unit was aware of its objectives, 
and primarily they had only to fight for their objectives, for which 
they hs ad been trained. 

Mr. McTievur. So you had a well-prepared plan for fighting ? 

General Monrer-Curuscret. Yes, we had well trained commanders, 
and the units were trained. So we were in a position that we were 
holding the entire city in the first days. 

Mr. McTicur. How many men and women made up the home army, 
which started the fighting in Warsaw ? 

General Monrer-Curuscret. In my district exactly 46,500, includ- 
ing 4,000 women. 

Mr. McTieur. 4,000 women. Is it not true that boys of 14 and men 
of 70 composed this army ? 

General Monrrer-Curvusctet. Oh, very exceptionally. They filled 
only the gaps when losses occurred, but they were not enlisted or en- 
rolled members of the home army. 

Mr. McTievr. But as the days went on, and as the killings con- 
tinued, it was found necessary to take young boys and old men to fill 
the gaps? 

General Montrer-—Curvuscret. They all volunteered ; not for fighting 
purposes, they were not using rifles or guns, they were messengers and 
information boys. They would distribute the leaflets and so on. 

Mr. Kersten. At this point in the record I would like to make a 
note of the fact we have with us and welcome Congressman Edward 
J. Bonin of Pennsylvania, who arrived late yesterday to join our com- 
mittee. Glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Bontn. Glad to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McTievur. How many people, the total, were killed in the fight 
for Warsaw? 

General Monrer-Curvuscren. As far as the soldiers were concerned 
about 10,000. 

Mr. McTiaue. 10,000 home army soldiers ? 

General Monrer-Curvuscret. Yes, home army soldiers. The civilian 
population, no one can tell. 

Mr. McTicve. General, how long did the fighting take place in 
Warsaw ? 

General Monrer-Curuscren. For 63 days. 

Mr. McTicur. From August 1? 

General Monter-Curvusciev. Yes, to Ist of October or the 2d, 1944. 

Mr. McTicvur. The destruction from the air, and the destruction 
from the fighting must have been immense; is that true ? 

General Monrer-Curvuscten. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you tell us anything about that, briefly, General ? 

General Monrer-Curvscret. In regard to the buildings, there were 
some parts of the city more destroyed than other parts. The center 
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of the city was the most affected area; the suburbs less, and less in the 
eastern part of Warsaw. That is all I can tell you. 

Mr. McTicvr. Prior to the outbreak of fighting you had stocks— 
sufficient ammunition—which in your judgment would bring a suc- 
cessful conclusion to the fighting, is that correct ? 

General Monrer-Curuscret. I had suflicient ammunition for a fight 
lasting about 10 days, and then I figured there would be supplies from 
outside Poland, by the Allies. 

Mr. McTicur. After the 10 days, General, were any efforts made 
by you and General Bor to receive ammunition ? 

General Monrer-Curuscret. I was not in liaison with Polish author- 
ities, the exile authorities, in London, that was General Bor’s responsi- 
bility, but General Bor was in close touch every day with me and he 
knew our requirements. We hoped it would be possible to get ammuni- 
tion and arms from England. 

Mr. McTicur. But your efforts were not successful ; is that correct ? 

General Monrer-CuHruscieL. You see we were in battle for 63 days; 
the supplies were scarce, in all about 104 tons were received by air from 
England. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, General, as Commander of the Warsaw Mili- 
tary District during the Warsaw uprising, could you kindly tell us 
something about your efforts to get in touch with Marshal Rokossovsky 
and General Berling of the Red army, and to obtain the assistance of 
the Red army for the Polish forces fighting in Warsaw. 

General Monrer-Curuscret. Since ‘August 5 5, I was in touch with a 
Russian officer, a certain Capt. C onstantin K: ilugin, who called on me 
and was fully aware of our situation. He sent a message to Marshal 
Stalin, via London, asking him for assistance for us, explaining the 
situation in the city and telling about the places for dropping arms, 
ammunitions, and medical supplies. 

Mr. McTicue. Was he the designated liaison officer between the Rus- 
sian forces ? 

General Monter-Curuscrev. No, he wasnot. The start of the battle 
found him in Warsaw itself, but he was not an official representative. 
The official representatives—after our long efforts to make contact 
with the Russian commanders, the official representatives were two 
officers from Marshal Rokossovsky’s staff. They had been dropped 
on the 22d of September, not on the 19th of September, and they put 
to me three questions which were: Our requirements; how is the sit- 
uation, what are the targets for the Soviet artillery in the city itself, 
and how we saw the possibilities of the Soviet-Polish cooperation in 
order to capture the city. The second question was the most important, 
it was concerned with the cooperation, and I prepared at once a dis- 
patch to Marshal Rokossovsky. However, we had no Soviet reaction- 
whatsoever to the end of the fight ; besides that, we sent many girl mes- 
sengers in the eastern direction to the nearest Soviet commanders and 
to military patrols in the eastern direction. So at last I had the liaison 
established with General Berling, who was the commander of the 
forces standing east side of the city; they called him army group com- 
mander. But all the communications were concerned only with sup- 
plies, ammunition and arms; nothing, of course, mentioned about co- 
operation to capture the city and enter the city. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you get any of the arms and ammunition ? 

General Monter-Curuscren. Yes, 54 tons exactly. 
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Mr. McTicusr. From the Russians ? 

General Monvrer-Curuscien. Yes, from the Russians, for the whole 
time. The supplies started during the night from September 13 to 14 
and lasted until September 29; about a fortnight. 

Mr. McTieur. Since you did not get the ‘collaboration or coopera- 
tion that you wanted and needed, but since you did get some ammuni- 
tion can we assume now that the real purpose of the Russians in giving 
you that ammunition was in order to keep you fighting so that you 
would become exhausted ¢ 

General Monrer-Curuscren. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bussey. I have just one question that I think is important to 
our hearings. We all know, and I think appreciate, the tremendous 
sacrifies that the Polish people have made, and the terrible conditions 
under which they have lived ever since 1939. If there was a definite 
plan of action that would end the reign of communism, do you believe 
that the Polish people would again unite and fight for their liberty 
and freedom, as they have in the past? Ordo you think that the treat- 
ment they have received has broken their morale and their hopes to 
such an extent that they would not unite and fight again ¢ 

General Monvrer-Crevuscie.. We have had experience of fighting 
for 5 years and the fight is still going on. However, it could not 
happen in Poland now under the Communist regime what happened 
in East Germany recently. No move to take up arms could take place 
in Poland now before something else is started first. When it falls to 
war then Poland will fight with greater strength and with greater 
devotion as before. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, if I interpret your statement correctly, 
it adds up to this: Because of what they have endured under the 
Communists, they are now more willing and more determined than 
ever before to fight for their freedom. 

General Monrer-Curvuscret, That is right. 

Mr. Kersren. Just one thing. 

Mr. Mappen. From your experience as a Polish Army officer 
through the years, and especially previous to World War IT, and 
during World War II, would you say that it was the policy of these 
Communist leaders in the Kremlin to not only destroy the Polish Army 
during this period of time, but also to completely destroy the existence 
and the power of the Polish nation, the Polish Government ¢ 

General Monrer-Curuscirer. Yes. We all remember, as early as 
1920, that Poland and the Polish Army under Marshal Pilsudski had 
defeated the Soviet forces in the Battle of Warsaw. That was in 1920, 
and Poland fought alone for 2 years against the Communist aggres- 
sion, and the whole world looked at this very e: almly and the workers 
even of the British N vation refused to load ships with arms and ammu- 
nition for us, so did the Germans. So the policy of the Soviet Union 
to destroy the Polish Nation was taken after the liberation of Poland, 
1918, and was through all the years before World War II. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, during all these years, from World 
War I, when Poland received ite freedom and continually up and 
through the Polish uprising of 1944, the Russians, the Soviet armies 
and the Russian Government, const antly were striving and ett 
at the destruction of not only the Polish Army but the Polish Nation ? 

General Monrer-Curuscret. That is what I wanted to say. 
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Mr. Mappen. If you remember, General, at the time that the bodies 
were discovered in the mass graves at Katyn, in 1945, the Warsaw radio 
and the Communist papers stated that the Soviets had nothing to do 
with that massacre; do you remember that 

General Monrer-Curuscre.. Oh, I remember that very well. 

Mr. Mappen. Although the Nazis were guilty of a number of inte: 
national crimes that was one they did not commit 

General Monver-Curuscie.. That is correct. 

Mr. Mappen. That massacre was committed by the Soviets in the 
spring of 1940, and that international crime was nothing more than 
the continuation of the Soviet policy to destroy Poland that had been 
in existence for over 20 years prev iously ¢ d 

General Monvrer-Curuscien. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Bonin. I was saying to the chairman that unfortunately I 
was delayed and did not hear the beginning of the general’s state 
ment, but I do want to compliment him for the splendid manner in 
which he is going about to regain freedom for Poland, and I am going 
to do everything possible to help. 

General Monvrer-Curuscien. We are all very grateful for your 
endeavors and we hope that your endeavors will result, at the proper 
historical moment, in the complete freedom that money cannot buy 
and in the independence of our country and the countries around 
Poland. 

Mr. Kersten. I suggest this: To the satisfaction of the other mem 
bers, in view of the practical situation and the number of witnesses 
that we have, that the counsel carry on from one witness to the other 
with such notation as we wish to make, and that the questioning of 
witnesses be withheld to the end. 

Mr. McTigue. Your name is Gen. Tadeusz Pelezynski ? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. TADEUSZ PELCZYNSKI 


General PevczyNski. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You were born in Poland, General ? 

General Peitczynskr. Yes; in Warsaw. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you briefly describe your activities up till the 
time that you joined the Polish underground movement in 19407 

General Petczynsxi. May I answer in Polish? My English is 
very bad. 

Mr. MeTievr. Will you very briefly, General, describe your activi 
ties in Poland? 

General Peiczynskt. In war? Since 1915 I was in the Polish Le 
gion of Marshal Pilsudski—since 1918—ia the Polish Army after 
Poland was liberated in the First World War, during the First World 
War; and I did my service in many places and especially in the 
general staff in Warsaw. 

After the German attack in 1939, after the Polish campaign was 
finished, I remained in Poland and joined the underground army. 
At first my post was commander of the Lublin District, and in 1941 I 
was called by General Rowecki to take the place of chief of staff. 1 
took this post of chief of staff of the underground army, and I was 
in this position to the end of the Warsaw uprising. 
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Mr. McTieve. You were chief of staff for General Bor, were you 
not? 

General Prevcozynskr. Yes; after Rowecki was arrested and the 
command was taken by General Bor, I was chief of staff of General 
Bor-Komorowski and second in command of the underground army. 

Mr. McTicur. General, can you tell us briefly something about the 
activity of the underground army all over Poland—with the excep- 
tion of the Warsaw District, since we have had testimony on that 
subject—and especially about your efforts to coordinate your activi- 
ties with the partisan groups and the advance formations of the Red 
army ¢ 

General Pevczynskr. Our activity began with the Polish Patriotic 
Propaganda Organization and some sabotage. It was in the first 
years of the war. It was ordered by Gener al Sikorski, who at this 
time was commander in chief of the Polish forces in London. We 
started to fight against the Germans at the moment when the Germans 
were deeply in Russia, when they pushed the Red army and advanced 
to Moscow and the Volga River, and so on. We started with some 
small fights. In our terminology it was “diversion action”—sabotage. 
We had prepared our detac hment and our soldiers for the final fight at 
the end of the war, in the time of the coming final victory. Our 
preparation was overshadowed by the approach of the Russians from 
the east, and we felt at that moment the position of our country was 
tragic. We had a German enemy. We were at war with Germany 
ane we fought against Germans. We also realized that at the end 
of the war we would have Russians in Poland. We considered, after 
the historical experiences and activities of the Russians in 1939-41 
the Russians were not our allies. We were sure that it would not be 
the liberation of Poland—not the liberation of Poland by the Rus- 
sians—but the conquest of Poland by the Russians. 

Mr. Kersten. Just at this point, from this testimony and previous 
testimonies, it certainly was true that the Christian nation of Poland 
was being crucified by two thieves? 

General Perczynskr. Yes; you are right. But we understood that 
we could do nothing against this tragic situation, and it was a ques- 
tion of the ideology of our national aims to fight with Germans to the 
end, because we were in the war with Germans who have attacked us 
and we were allied with the Western Powers. 

Mr. McTicvur. I have no further questions, General, at the moment. 
I would like to ask Colonel Pomian some questions, if I may. 

General Petczynski. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Your name is Col. A. Pomian? 


TESTIMONY OF COL. A. POMIAN 


Colonel Pomran. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you born in Poland? 

Colonel Pomran. No; I was born in Russia, as a matter of fact, 
the historical Polish territories which after the First World Ws ar 
belonged to Russia—White Russia. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you give us a very brief statement of your 
background up to the time that you became a member of the Polish 
Gener al Staff in London? 
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Colonel Pomran. I will. I was born in 1911, so you can imagine 
that before the war I had just started my life career. I had finished 
at Warsaw University and had been a barrister of the state and 
assistant professor at Warsaw University. When war started this 
was my situation. I first joined, in 1940, not the military but the 
civilian resistance movement in my country, being lecturer of clan- 
destine Warsaw University. 

Mr. McTicur. Clandestine? 

Colonel Pom1an. Clandestine, underground Warsaw University. 
You see, we secretly organized education in our country at all levels, 
including university education. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you mean to tell us that not only was there an 
underground Parliament and an underground army, but also an 
underground university ? 

Colonel Pom1an. That is right; this is the truth. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, all normal segments of Polish life 
went underground and were functioning as a separate state? 

Colonel Pom1an. Yes; that is right—from the very beginning. I 
started my lectures in 1940 and held them till the end—that means till 
I left my country. In 1942, holding at the same time the post of 
lecturer at the clandestine university, I joined the home army and 
became chief of the underground army press. Later I became the 
chief of the underground home army press. ‘Then, in 1944, I was sent 
by General Bor to London to the commander in chief of the Polish 
forces in order to give the general view of the political situation in 
my country. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you stay here in London thereafter ? 

Colonel Pomian. Yes; I stayed here in London, having all the mes- 
sages from Warsaw during the Warsaw wee [ was in London 
in the sixth bureau, which means the part of the General Polish Staff 
in London which dealt with Polish home affairs, not the army abroad, 
but the home army in Poland. 

Mr. McTicvr. Your principal assignment then, and one of your 
assignments now, is to collect data, documentary evidence, and coordi- 
nate it? 

Colonel Pomran. Yes; I dealt with those things. 

Mr. McTievr. I hand you a document which | ask you to identify. 

Mr. Kersten. Have it marked. 

Colonel Pomtan. Yes; it was written by me. 

Mr. McTicve. Will you identify the document, tell us what ‘f is? 

Colonel Pomran. It is a book called Warsaw Rising, and it is a 
collection of documents—official documents and hadnanirae tha 7 got 
hold of in my official capacity here, and it was published here in 1945. 

Mr. McTicvr. Those documents are true documents? 

Colonel Pomtan. Correct. I got them from official records and put 
them here—some selection of those documents. I wrote a short intro- 
duction to the book stating my views on the Warsaw rising, based on 
the facts then known and/or books, public explanations, and messages. 

Mr. McTigue. Mr. Chairman, I ask that this document which has 
just been identified by this witness be entered as a record exhibit, as 
we have done in the case of other documents which have been admitted 
so far. 

(The document, entitled “Warsaw Rising,” was marked as “Exhibit 
14.”) 
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Mr. McTicur. Have you also, Colonel, made a study of some of the 
Russian documents, or papers with reference to the Warsaw uprising ¢ 

Colonel Pomian. Yes, I did; not only of the Russian, which are 
rather scarce in England, but of some publications under Russian in- 
fluence in my country as well, then of French literature based on Rus- 
sian data. You probably realize that the present chief of staff of 
French forces, former general resident in Morocco, General Guillaume, 
had been first attaché militaire in Russia after the war, and on Rus- 
sian documentation he produced a book called La Guerre Germano- 
Sovietique. This was one of our main sources of the Russian side of 
affairs, let us say Russian views on the war and Russian documentation. 

Mr. McTieur. What does this book say about the Russian view 
of the Warsaw uprising ¢ 

Colonel Pomran. If I had something I could make a sketch in order 
to explain the situation. Is it possible? Or may I produce this to 
you’ Unfortunately it is quite a document, as you see. There are 
two. It gives a general view of the situation. I am sorry for the 
disturbance, but there is no means of doing it otherwise. 

Mr. Kersten. Just a point. The witness has spread a map before 
us here; will you tell us briefly what is this map ¢ 

Colonel Pom1an. This map is an enlarged copy of the document of 
the original map in the Soviet Encyclopedia, published in 1947. Here 
is the original map. 

Mr. McTieve. Is this the Russian Encyclopedia ? 

Colonel Pomian. Yes; that is one of the volumes. 

Mr. McTiavr. Published, of course, by the Russians ? 

Colonel Pomian. Yes; published in Moscow in 1947, gentlemen. 
The official Russian view is such that they started the offensive, which 
brought them to the gates of Warsaw 

Mr. McTigue. Are you quoting now from the encyclopedia? 

Colonel Pom1an. In some ways I am quoting. The official Russian 
view, which was registered in many publications, is such that the 
offensive which brought them to the gates of Warsaw started around 
June 22, 1944, from the bases in Byelorussia, around 600 kilometers 
from Warsaw. They claimed that, as they approached Warsaw, they 
had been far away from the operational bases, so when they suffered 
some setback at the gates of Warsaw, at the end of July 1944, they 
had been unable to help Warsaw because their forces had been strained, 
battle weary, and their bases of supply far away from Warsaw. 
This is official Russian propaganda. But they slipped, gentlemen, 
and this book is the proof. You can know this, gentlemen, that the 
offensive, as stated here in this book, started not from Byelorussia ; 
it started, gentlemen, from the Kowel area, which is around 250 kil- 
ometers from Warsaw. And the forces used in the offensive toward 
Warsaw were not battle-weary forces which started their offensive far 
away in Russia. They were completely new forces, but under the 
orders of General Zhukov, who probably is known to you, gentlemen, 
as defender of Stalingrad, and in postwar years, until recently, com- 
mander of Soviet forces in Eastern Germany. This was the man, 
specialist in street fighting, who was put in command. The offensive 
started not in June but in the middle of July, as a matter of fact, near 
the date of July 18. Then started the offensive against Warsaw. 
Russian forces which approached Warsaw were absolutely new forces 
in full swing of the offensive. 
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There is another point : They claim, of course, that they had to give 
way on January 18, 1945, to prepare adequate forces to relieve War- 
saw. But there is one point, gentlemen, during the Warsaw uprising 
they took some parts of the Russian Army from the Warsaw front 
and brought them south to the Hungarian front. As a matter of fact, 
all Cossack and mobile units of the army of General Piureff were 
removed from Rokossovsky’s command an brought to Hungary. If 
they really wanted to relieve Warsaw, but they had been un: able to 
do so—I am asking the question, Would they have taken mobile unit 
forces from General Rokossovsky’s command and brought them to a 
different front ? 

Mr. McTiavur. How could the Russians have taken Warsaw during 
the uprising / 

Colonel Pomtan. They claim that they could do it, by a very, very 
costly way, by striking at the front of Warsaw; which is not true. 
They could have taken it in two ways. They could have tried striking 
on the Magnusze Ww area, because they had already crossed the river 
and had bridged on the Warsaw side of the river. So they could have 
encircled Warsaw at the same time when they encircled the town from 
the north. They could have struck, as a matter of fact, to the rear of 
Warsaw from this bridge, not further than about 50 kilometers from 
Warsaw. 

Mr. McTicvr. That js all the questions I have for the moment. 

Mr. Feten an. Colonel, you were in London at the time of the up- 
rising: is that correct ? 

Colonel Pom1an. Yes. 

Mr. FeteuHan. You were the liaison man from the home army, the 
Polish underground, with the so-called Allies ? 

Colonel Pomtan. Not exactly with the Alles, but with the Polish 
authorities in London. 

Mr. Freiguan. What I want to know, Did you have any dealings in 
your representative ( ‘apacity with any of the representatives of the 
‘foreign governments of the United States, England, or Russia? 

Colonel Pomtan. No: I had seen only Mr. Churchill. But as a 
matter of fact it was only a question of courtesy, nothing else. 

Mr. Freienan. Well, is there a gentleman here who did have con- 
tact with the Allied Government? 

Colonel Pomtan. In those days? 

Mr. Freienan. Yes. 

Colonel Pomtan. There has been General Sosnkowski, the former 
commander in chief of our forces, General Kopanski, and then Prime 
Minister Mikolajezyk. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Colonel Pomian. Next witness, Mr. 
Counsel, please. 

Mr. McTieur. The next witness is Kazimierz Iranek-Osmecki. 
Your first name, please ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF COL. KAZIMIERZ IRANEK-OSMECKI 


Colonel IRaNEK-OsmeckI. Kazimierz. 

Mr. McTicur. Your second name is Iranek-Osmecki ? 
Colonel IrRANEK-Osmeckt. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. You were born in southern Poland? 
Colonel IrRANEK-OsMECKI. Yes. 
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Mr. McTievr. Will you give us a very brief description of your 
background up until the time you were sent to head the military in- 
te lligence of the underground forces in Warsaw ¢ 

Colonel Iranek-Osmecki. During the World War I, I was in Pil- 
sudski’s Legion. After the war I was a regular officer. I went to 
Staff College and was later a lecturer for 6 years in the Staff College. 
During the war I was in the Polish Command Headquarters as staff 
officer. I crossed the Rumanian border with Polish Command and I 
was in Rumania in a liaison post between Poland and Paris, and then 
in Paris there was the Polish Government. Later on I came to France 
in 1940, and then later on to England. In November 1940 I was sent 
by General Sosnkowski to Warsaw to establish liaison with the under- 
ground. 

Mr. McTieur. And in the autumn of 1943 you were made the chief 
of the military intelligence service ? 

Colonel Iranrk-Osmeckt. I came from Warsaw to London in 1941, 
in the spring, in April, and I had a post, an intelligence post, on the 
Polish staff in London. In 1943 I was sent by air, and parachuted, 
once more to Poland. This time I took the intelligence post in the 
home army command. 

Mr. McTievr. You were the chief of the military department of 
the home army ? 

Colonel IraneK-Osmeckt. Yes, from November 1943 till the War- 
saw uprising. 

Mr. McTiceur. Can you tell us, Colonel, as chief of the intelligence 
service of the underground army about your efforts to find out what 
will be, and has been, the Red army attitude towards Polish units 
during the advance of the Soviet Armies into Poland ? 

Colonel IraneK-Osmeck1. First, when the Russian forces entered 
Poland, the attitude was that they took our help with pleasure, and 
after they got this help they divided officers from the units. Officers 
were arrested and deported to Russia, and soldiers were deported 
usually to concentration camps. There were plenty of these camps. 
Perhaps they went to some former German operated camps, such as 
Maidanek. Near Warsaw there was another camp called Rembertov. 

Mr. McTicur. So as chief of military intelligence, you state that re- 
ports were coming in from all over Poland that these various military 
units of the underground were being arrested by the Soviet as soon 
as they met up with each other, and in the case of the officers and many 
of the men they were either deported or killed or arrested, and dis- 
appeared for reasons which nobody knows? Is that correct ? 

Colonel TraneK-Osmeckt. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you, Colonel, I wanted to establish that. I 


would like to ask Mrs. Pronaszko some questions. Will you state 


your full name? 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JANINA PRONASZKO 


Mrs. Pronaszko. Janina Pronaszko. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you born in Poland? 

Mrs. Pronaszko, Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you briefly tell us what you did before you 
joined the underground ? 
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Mrs. Pronaszko. It is nothing interesting. That was my first 
activity during the war, before the war I married and nothing more. 

Mr. Kersten. You were a housewife before ‘ 

Mrs. Pronaszko. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, that is important. 

Mr. McTicue. As you had been in the underground from 1940 till 
1945 and worked closely with all four comm: anders in chief, inc luding, 
of course, General Bor who was here this morning—— 

Mrs. PronaszKo. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you tell us briefly what happened after War- 
saw capitulated? You stayed in Warsaw, did you not? 

Mrs. Pronaszxo. After Warsaw capitulated, yes, it was General 
Okulicki who was the chief of the underground army. 

Mr. McTicur. Did he succeed General Bor? 

Mrs. Pronaszko. Yes; and we both. General Okulicki, and I, left 
Warsaw with the civilians. In Pruszkow, with the other people, 
we escaped. 

Mr. Kersten. Maybe it would be easier for you to speak in Polish 
and then we will have an interpreter translate it. 

Mrs. Pronaszko (interruption). We were put into a train in Prusz- 
kow and escaped from it in Kielce. 

Mr. McTicur. Who put you in the train? 

Mrs. PronaszKo (interpretation). The Germans. The transport 
was being sent to Oswiecim and we established the contact with the 
local district in Kielce. 

I went back to Warsaw to get together the members of the high 
command and to get them to Czestochowa. The high command was 
in Czestochowa until the entry of the Russian troops. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you tell us something about what happened 
when the Russian troops came in? 

Mrs. Pronaszko (interpretation). At first nothing much happened, 
but soon after, as soon as they got organized, the arrests started. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you see these arrests yourself ? 

Mrs. Pronaszko. I was present at one of those arrests, and several 
of my close friends were arrested as well. 

Mr. McTicus. Was there wholesale raping and looting going on at 
that time? 

Mrs. PronaszKxo. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Mr. McTievr. What happened eventually to General Okulicki, who 
succeeded General Bor, as chief of the underground army ? 

Mrs. PronaszKo. He received a letter from a Russian called Ivanoff, 
the letter was put in very friendly terms and asked him to meet Colonel 
Ivanoff to discuss and establish friendly cooperation which would be 
to the advantage of both the country and the citizens. 

Mr. McTievur. What did the general do? 

Mr. Kersten. Mrs. Pronaszko, speak up loudly will you please? 

Mrs. PronaszKo. General Okulicki was arrested by the Russians in 
1939 and spent a year and a half in Soviet prisons. He knew Russia 
very well and knew well what to think of the Russian methods. At 
first he made a blank refusal to any suggestions of meeting the 
Russians. 

Mr. McTieve. Did there come a time when the general did meet 
with the Russians? 
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Mrs. Pronaszxo. The Government delegate for Poland, Mr. Jan- 
kowski did meet the Russians and had a very friendly talk with them. 
He came back and the Russians had told him that they were willing 
to continue talks, but under the condition that General Okulicki should 
be present. 

Then all the other leaders put pressure upon Okulicki to give in 
and to go to the talks, thinking that perhaps the Russians were not 
so bad and so on, and that perhaps some good might come out of it if 
he did go. 

Mr. McTieur. Did the general ever return ? 

Mrs. PronaszKo. No; never. 

Mr. McTievr. Has anybody heard anything from the general since / 

Mrs. Pronaszxo. There was a trial and he was sentenced. 

Mr. McTieur. Was this at the time the 16 other underground lead- 
ers were arrested ¢ 

Mrs. Pron —_ Yes; at the same time. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you briefly tell us how the Poland of 1945 and 
1946 looked w hie. you were still there. 

Mrs. PronaszKo. Russian troops were everywhere. The Polish 
U. B., which is the Communist secret police, was very widespread, but 
it was composed mainly of dubious and criminal elements. The 
majority of officers in the Polish Army were Russian. All the chief 
posts were taken by political officers who controlled and surveyed all 
the occupants of other posts. Polish officers who returned from prison 

camps in Germany or from the West hardly ever got into the army; 
they were refused entry. 

Mr. McTievr. What was happening to private property in the 
meantime / 

Mrs. PronaszKo. Most of the property was requisitioned and 
divided up, mainly landed property, and the owners were expelled 
without the right to establish themselves in the same district. 

Mr. McTievr. When did you leave Poland 

Mrs. Pronaszxo (interpretation). In August 1946. 

Mr. McTievr. Because of your important position in the under- 
ground movement were the Soviet authorities looking for you? 

Mrs. Pronaszxo (interpretation). Yes. Because I was a vital link, 
having occupied posts with.the commanders for such a long time, and 
because I had the files in my keeping, I was actively looked for by the 
Soviets, with my description sent all over the country. 

Mr. McTievr. How did you manage to evade arrest ? 

Mrs. Pronaszko (interpretation). It was mainly through luck, but 
also I had cut off all my connections with the underground network 
and switched over to private friends who had no idea of my former 
functions, and in that way the Russians were never able to lay their 
hands on me or to trace my whereabouts. 

Mr. McTievur. When did you finally leave Poland ? 

Mrs. Pronaszxo (interpretation). August 1946. 

Mr. McTrevr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Pronaszko. 

Mr. Kersten. Major Morski, please. 

Mr. McTiaur. Will you tell us your name, please. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. MICHAEL MORSKI 


Major Morsxr. Michael Morski. 
Mr. McTiaur. You were in the Home Army unit of the Second In- 
fantry Division, which, in July 1944, made it possible for the Red 
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army to establish a bridgehead on the Vistula in the region of Baranow 
Sandomierz. Is that correct? 

Major Morsxi. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. During this action you had personal contact with the 
Soviet command, Is that correct? 

Major Morskxi. Yes, I had. 

Mr. McTieur. What were your experiences when you first got in 
touch with the advancing Red army ? 

Major Morsxt. I found out that Soviet field commanders were very 
well disposed toward Polish units which could help them in the field 
actions. As soon as they had a sufficient namber of troops in a given 
region, they asked us to surrender and to give up our arms. If units 
did not surrender, they were surrounded and disarmed by force, and 
only by the use of force could they escape being disarmed. 

Mr. McTicur. Was your unit disarmed ? 

Major Morsxkt. No, we were not disarmed because we were expecting 
this and we were well prepared, well armed and determined to break 
out, and thanks to the night we did break out of the ring of encircling 
Soviet troops. 

Mr. McTicur. That is all I have to ask, major, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, the next three witnesses I am going to call are Major 
Klimowski, Captain Pilch, and Captain Rybka. The reason for 
placing these three witnesses on the stand, was that they commanded 
various units which were helping the Russians. These men are to 
testify that the behavior of the Russian Army toward the Polish Home 
Army units was always the same. These gentlemen were in various 
areas of Poland and they each had the same experience with the ad- 
vancing Soviet Army. I would like to put these three gentlemen on 
the stand so that the record may show this. 

Mr. Kersten. | think it is important that it is shown because the 
fraudulent Soviet encyclopedia which seeks es put forth another 
theory as to the situation should, I think, be exposed as a fraud and 
a hoax, typical exploitation of the great lie. 

Mr. McTieur. Your name is Maj.Tadeusz Klimowski ? 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. TADEUSZ KLIMOWSKI 


Major Kuimowski1. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You were born in Poland ? 

Major Kirmowskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Is it true, Major, that you were parachuted into 
Poland at the beginning of 1942? 

Major Kurmowskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you in London prior to that ? 

Major Kiimowskt. Not always in London, but in England. 

Mr. McTieur. Is it true that at the end of 1943 you were appointed 
chief of staff of the 27th Infantry Division in Wolyn? 

Major Kiimowski. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Is it true that your division cooperated in battles 
against the Germans with the Red army in the spring of 1944? 

Major Kumowsktr. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. At the end of those operations, can you testify to 
the behavior of the Russian forces toward the Polish home army ? 
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Major Kirmowskxt. I was in the main operation concerned with the 
taking of Kowel, where we carried out our part as agreed with,the 
Soviet command whereas they did not carry out their agreed part. 
This is important because we were at the rear of the Germans, at 
the same time holding a gap in the German front, and in direct con- 
tact with Soviet forces. We carried on a fight for a fortnight in this 
position, this formation, but at the end we required ammunition 
from the Soviet command. The carriages and wagons we sent across 
to the Russians to be supplied with ammunition were kept by them 
and not returned. All we got were orders asking us to fight to the 
end. The battle ended after 18 days, when the Germans encircled us 
completely. The commander of the division lost his life and we had 
to break out of the ring by night. 

Mr. McTicvr. So the Russians pulled the rug out from under you. 

Major Kimowsxi. It is important to add that besides our own 
experience in that fight, even before the fight began we were receiv- 
ing reports from our units in those parts of our territory which had 
been already occupied by Soviet armies. We had complete evidence 
from many localities that the local home army units were disarmed 
by the Red army and some commanders were shot and the soldiers 
deported. We tried to avoid this and to fight against it by acting 
with all our available forces together, because whenever a unit was 
detached from the others or separated the commanders were captured 
in a treacherous way and disposed of. Our division was later dis- 
armed in the Lublin region anyway. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you, Major Klimowski. 

The next witness is Captain Pilch. 

Your name is Capt. Adolf Pilch and you were born and educated 
in Poland? 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. ADOLF PILCH 


Captain Pron. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvur. Were you sent to Poland from London in the spring 
of 1943? 

Captain Pircu. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you parachuted into Poland? 

Captain Prvcu. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you attached to the units fighting in Nowo- 
grodek district? 

Captain Pmcu: Yes. 

Mr. McTievr, While fighting against the Germans in command of 
one of your detachments, can you tell us anything about the attitude 
of the Soviet forces? 

Captain Pitcn, In July 1943 our unit was stationed at Nowogrodek 
in the forest in eastern Poland. I think this is the most easterly part 
of Poland. In the forest there were many Soviet units, partisan units, 
and there was only 1 Polish unit of about 600 men. At the same time 
the Soviet units numbered about 5,000, according to our calculations, 
We agreed with the Soviet commanders how to destroy the German 
units. There were about 2 or 3 regular German divisions coming into 
the forest. The forest was quite big—about 80 miles long and about 
25 or 30 miles broad. We had two important roads into the forest 
and we had to close them at the time. On our right and left sides 
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were the Soviet units, with the same objective. At the moment when 
we found ourselves with the German units at our back and front, we 
were alone. The Soviet units withdrew and left us alone with the 
enemy at our back and front. We escaped with very great losses. 

Mr. McTievr. Your unit was completely destroyed ? 

Captain Prwcn. Yes; but later we tried to regroup this unit again. 
Of course, it took several months. In September we had again a unit, 
and we again cooperated with the Soviet units even after what had 
happened in July. 

Mr. McTieur, Even after you had been doublecrossed once? 

Captain Prccn. Yes, and it seemed to us that everything was better 
than before. Then at the end of October we were given an invitation 
to a conference from the Soviet command. They wanted us to send 
all the officers to their command for this conference, because sup- 
posedly they planned to take some important action against the Ger- 
man railways and against the German strongpoints there. Four offi- 
cers and 11 men were sent to the conference. That was in the early 
morning, and about 1 hour later all our camp was invaded by the 
Soviet forces. There were, I think, about 1,000 or more men, and 
we were completely disarmed by them. About 25 of our men lost 
their lives and, as I remember, about another 30 were shot or hanged 
later. There was no conference, because just a few miles from the 
‘amp our men were caught and later we got reports that they were 
shot. 

Mr. McTicue. You are the coauthor of a book on your experiences; 
are you not? What is the name of that book? 

Captain Pircw. The Unseen and Silent. I wrote two chapters of 
it under the pseudonym of Gora, which was the name by which I was 
known in the underground. 

Later we found the Russian order on one of the Soviet colonels. 
The order instructed the Red army to attack all Polish units in the 
forest. I have here the copy that was sent to London during the war 
and an English translation. 

Mr. Kersten. I think these should be marked as exhibits and entered 
in the record. Is this a photostat of the original ? 

Captain PircH. No; it is a photostat of a copy of the original, but 
I know that it is all true. 

Mr. Kersten. I show you a photostat and ask you if you recognize it. 

Captain Pu.cu. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Kersren. It is in the Russian language, is it not, and there are 
two sheets to the photostat ? 

Captain Pircn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Do I understand that this photostat, which we will 
mark “London Exhibit No. 15,” is a photostat of a copy of a certain 
Russian document? 

Captain Prucu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you read the original Russian document of which 
this is a photostat of the copy ¢ 

Captain Pircu. I did not read it because IT do not know Russian, 
but it was read several times by friends who repeated it to me. 

Mr. Kersten. You understand, however, from others that this is 
a photostat of a copy of the original? 

Captain Pircn. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kersten. I show you another sheet of paper marked “London 
Exhibit No. 15,” which, as I understand, is a translation into English 
of the photostat I have just been talking about. 

Captain Prrcu. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Does anyone here know something about the original 
Russian document ? 

Captain Pitcu. No; not at the moment. 

Mr. Kersten. But there are people who do? 

Captain Prwcu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. And this is a copy of your book the Unseen and Si- 
lent; is that right ¢ 

Captain Pitcn. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. We can accept the documents for what they are 
worth. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you very much, Captain Pilch. Will Cap- 
tain Rybka now come forward, please ? 

Your name is Capt. Franciszek Rybka, and you were born and 
educated in Poland ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. FRANCISZEK RYBKA 


Captain Ryka. That is right. 

Mr. McTicvur. Did there come a time in the autumn of 1942 when 
you were parachuted into Poland ? 

Captain Rypka. Yes. 

Mr. McTiceur. Had you been in London prior to that ? 

Captain Rypxa. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTiavur. Were you attached to the Nowogrodek district ? 

Captain Rypka. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you in command of a unit? 

Captain RysKka. Later on, but at the time of which I want to speak, 
Iwas in the underground only. 

Mr. McTicvr. In that capacity, after you were parachuted into 
Poland, did you have any opportunity to see the treacherous action 
of the Soviet against the Polish home army ? 

Captain Rypxa. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you tell us something about that ? 

Captain Rrsxa. From the begining of their activities on the eastern 
territories of the Polish Republic, Soviet partisan units showed their 
hostility to the local Polish population, and especially to the indi- 
viduals who were suspected of organizing anti-Germany underground 
resistance. Those whom the Soviet partisans were arresting in the 
first place were prewar officers, noncommissioned officers, and school- 
teachers. 

In March 1943, in a locality approximately 14 kilometers north of 
Stolpce, a Soviet partisan patrol broke into the house of one of our 
men, a former Regular Army noncommissioned officer who was the 
commander of a clandestine platoon of the home army, and demanded 
the names of the persons belonging to that “Fascist band.” When he 
denied any knowledge of this he was savagely beaten up. Stabbed 
and cut up with bayonets, lost one eye and all his teeth, he was thrown 
under the ice near the local mill. The local inhabitants, forcibly 
assembled, were told, while half dead he was being dragged from his 
house, that a similar fate awaited every Polish son of a bitch who 
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would not collaborate with them but who would count on Sikorski 
and on England. 

That is one case, and I would now like to present the other case. 

In J: anuary 1944, I traveled some distance north of Stolpe e to meet 
“Gora,” the commander of the home army partisan units, to discuss 
urgent matters. I stopped for the night with one of our men. Before 
dawn, the house was broken into by a Soviet patrol and the inhabitants 
were terrorized as the patrol demanded the surrender of our arms. 
I awoke hearing a noise, a baby started to cry, its mother asked the 
Soviet comm: ander to tell his men not to shout so loudly as there were 
very young children about. Hearing this, one of the Soviet partisans 
hit her on the head with the butt of his pistol so that she fell, stream- 
ing with blood, and lost consciousness. I was pulled out of bed and 
my host was asked who I was. He answered that I had run away 
from Stolpce where the Germans were arresting Poles. We were both 
taken out into the yard, barefooted and in our underwear, and there 
were stripped naked and thrown into the snow where we were beaten, 
while the demands for the surrender of our arms were reiterated. 1] 
kept saying that I knew nothing about arms. My host, knowing who 
I was and afraid of what they might do to me—as they were infuriated 
that I knew no Russian—told them at last that he would give up his 
arms. After the surrender of the arms, still naked, we were led back 
into the house where the women and children were, and there my in- 
terrogation, with constant beating, was continued. I was asked where 
1 worked in Stolpee. I answered that it was at the chemist’s. (At that 
time the personnel at the chemist’s was being arrested because of the 
help given to the Polish partisans.) I was given 2 days to get back to 
the same place with medical supplies, failing which my host and his 
family would answer for it. During the interrogation the remainder 
of the band were looting whatever the »y could lay their hands on. In 
that way I was left naked as my clothes we re among the loot. They 
left with threats that I should be there in 2 2 days with the medic al 
supplies, when we would be taken into the Soviet units. After their 
departure my host pulled some old rags from under the straw and 
dressed in them we ran away to town together with his whole family 
a few hours later. Two days after this his farm was burnt down. 

That is all I can say. 

Mr. McTievr. Thank you, Captain. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that all the direct testimony? Does anyone wish 
to question the witnesses ? 

Well, there are 1 or 2 questions I want to ask. I will make them very 
brief. Is Mrs. Pronaszko here? P 

Mrs. Pronaszko, I believe you mentioned during your testimony 
that there were criminal elements among the UB. Is that correct? 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JANINA PRONASZKO—Resumed 


Mrs. Pronaszxko (interpretation). Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What is the UB? 

Mrs. PronaszKko (interpretation). It is the office of security; the 
secret police. : 

Mr. K BRSTEN. For whom ? 

Mrs. PrRoNAszKO (interpretation). For the Polish Communist 
regime. 
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Mr. Kersten. In other words, the Polish Communist secret police? 
Is that right ? 

Mrs. PronaszxKo (interpretation). Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, in the ranks of the Polish Communist secret 
police do I understand that there were used actual criminals / 

Mrs. PronaszKo (interpretation). Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. I note the way in which you say that, with definiteness 
and certainty, because it seems to be the pattern of the Communists 
when they take over any country and use the local people that the local 
people they use are the real criminals, whom they put into office. 

Mrs. PronaszKo (interpretation). It cannot be said that they were 
all criminals, all killers, but they were the lowest element who before 
had cooperated with the Germans and then switched over to the 
Russians and the Communists. 

Mr. Kersten. But were some of them actual criminals? 

Mrs. Pronaszko. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, the lowest element of the population, 
including a number of professional criminals, people convicted of 
crimes ¢ 

Mrs. PronaszKo. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

Now, I would like to ask Colonel Iranek a question. Can you give 
us any information about the cooperation between the ‘German 
Gestapo and the Soviet NK VD during the joint occupation of Poland? 


TESTIMONY OF COL. K. IRANEK-OSNECKI—Resumed 


Colonel IraneK-Osneckt. Yes. During the cooperation between 
the Germans and the Russians in 1939 and 1940, until June 1941, there 
were plenty of conferences and meetings between the NK VD and the 
Gestapo. We received news and information about these conferences 
in Brest-Litovsk. Sometimes the NK VD went to Cracow and War- 
saw and Lublin because they knew that the underground in eastern 
Poland and central Poland was under the same command as in 
Warsaw. The NKVD and the Gestapo used to exchange information. 

Mr. Kersten. So this was a common practice of the two notorious 
secret police organizations ? 

Colonel TRaNEK-OsNeEcKI (interpretation). Yes. They were dis- 
cussing the common methods for the extermination of the under- 
ground in both parts of the country. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us something about their efforts to agree 
on a common method? 

Colonel IraneK-OsNeckr (interpretation). As you know, at that 
time Poland was divided by the Ribbentrop-Molotov line, and they 
were mainly concerned with a frontier, safeguarded on both sides, to 
prevent the two halves of Poland in the underground from meeting 
and from being connected together. 

Mr. Kersten. Just one final question. Can you recall specific 
instances of meetings of the NK VD and the Gestapo to work out a 
common plan for the crushing of Poland? 

Colonel Iranrk-Osmecki (interpretation). There is no formal 
documentary evidence to it, but there are secret reports which tend to 
show that such cooperation had taken place and that it was effective. 
We could not get actual minutes of the conferences, but we did see 
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NKVD men in Cracow and other places when they did go into con- 
ference with the Germans. Some of the news did leak out. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, observations were made of this co- 
operation and you saw the results of it by the practices of the notorious 
Gestapo and the notorious NK VD. Is that correct ? 

Colonel Iranex-Osmeckti. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Kersren. One question of Major Morski. Major, you said that 
you established a bridgehead over the Vistula at a time when the 
Soviets might have used it to support the Warsaw uprising. Is that 
correct ? 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. MICHAEL MORSKI—Resumed 


Major Morskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. You were there, and were you in command of estab- 
lishing this bridgehead ? 

Major MorsKt (interpret: ition). Yes. I was in command of a unit 
of 600 men who were covering th: at part of the Vistula. We were later 
joined by another unit, at the place where the first Soviet armored 
units crossed the Vistula without a fight. 

Mr. Kersten. Were there other bridgeheads established like yours 
also, to your knowledge ? 

Major Morsk1 (interpretation). There was another one near War- 
saw called Magnuszew. 

Mr. Kersten. So the Soviet encyclopedia produced here this morn- 
ing which gives the Communist version of why the Soviet Army failed 
to support the Warsaw uprising, that Soviet, Communist encyclopedia 
is a complete lie, and a complete fraud, in view of your own knowledge. 
Is that not true? 

Major Morski. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Kersten. And here, over the Voice of America, over Radio 
Free Europe, if the Soviets or the Communists, have any answer to 
that we ought to hear about it. Is that not right? 

Major Morski. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, this is an example of scientific per- 
version of truth, in all areas including the highest, that of encyclo- 
pedic knowledge. 

Major Morskt. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kersten. I will ask you this question, Captain Pilch, with re- 
gard to the photostat of a document that is written in Russian and the 
English translation thereof, that was presented to you when you were 
testifying. Did you ever have possession of the original of that 
document ? 

Captain Pucu. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kersten. Where did you have it? 

Captain Pron. I had it in my pocket. 

Mr. Kersten. For how long a time did you have it? 

Captain Pitcu. For about a fortnight. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you know whether or not the copies which were 
used here this morning are a true and correct copy of that original 
Russian document ? 

Captain Prtcu. Yes, I am sure of it. 

Mr. Kersten. The documents will be received as part of the record. 
Tell us how you got hold of that Russian document. 

Captain Prcu. After we were doublecrossed in the forest we caught 
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one of the high Soviet officers, a lieutenant colonel, and we found he 
still had the copy on him. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you present when this Russian document was 
taken from this person ? 

Captain Prcn. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And that is the one you carried in your pocket? 

Captain Prrcn. Yes; I carried it in my pocket. 

Mr. Kersten. And these were the orders he was carryihg on his 
eed copies of which we now have at this hearing this morning? 

Captain Pru. Yes; that is right. 
Mr. Kersten. We will adjourn at this time until 2:30 p. m 
Gen. S. Kopanski was called, sworn, and testified. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. S. KOPANSKI 


Mr. Kersren. I think at this time on June 17, 1954, it is well to 
recall the first anniversary of a very significant open show of resist- 
ance against Soviet occupation in East Germany. Among the events 
that the news accounts of that day, of that period, was one that I 
think is quite significant, in which I believe it was a Polish tank officer 
who refused to shoot at East German citizens who were showing 
resistance to the Soviet regime. 

The resistance demonstrated in Eastern Germany was only symbolic 
of what very definitely and overwhelmingly appears to be an over- 
whelming resistance on the part of all peoples living under the Com- 
munist regime, behind the Iron Curtain. In the past few days we 
have heard recounted the tremendous potential of resistance to the 
Communist regime. ‘The demonstration of a year ago today in East 
Germany cert: ainly must have startled those that have any faith in the 
idea that people of any nation can be satisfied willingly to wecept life 
under the Reds. I think it is well to hope at this first anniversary, 
that in the not too distant future this resistance will spread and solidify 
and coordinate in such a way as to be effective against Red rule. 

Mr. Counsel will you proceed with the examination of the witness ? 
But before that, is there any statement on the part of the other gentle- 
men that are present here in regard to this situation ? 

Mr. Boney. I wish to join in the comments that you made in 
reference to the anniversary of the uprising in East Germany. The 
free people of the world appreciate the significance of that movement, 
and I sincerely believe that as time goes on we will find that in other 
parts of the world where people have a desire to be free, they too will 
demonstrate in a similar manner when the appropriate time comes. 

Mr. Frieuan. I too feel that the uprising of a year ago demon- 
strates very strongly the intense desire for freedom and liberty and 
independence of all the people of East Germany. And I think it also 
expresses the same feeling throughout the world of all honest people 
who are not imbued with the satanic philosophy of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you proceed with the witness ? 

Mr. McTieve. Your name is General Kopanski, and you are now 
chief of staff? 

General Kopanskt. Yes. 

Mr. MeTieur. Of the Polish General Staff, here in London. Gen- 
eral Kopanski, you are chief of staff to General Anders? 
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General Kopansxt. Yes; [ am the Chief of the Polish General 
Staff. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you born in Poland ? 

General Kopanskt. No; I was born in Russia. 

Mr. McTicvr. Will you briefly give us some of your background 
for the record. 

General Kopanskt. I left in 1917 the Russian Army, and entered 
the Polish forces, which were at that time organized in Russia in order 
to fight against the Germans. 

I started my service in the Independent Polish Army as lieutenant 
of the Polish Horse Artillery in 1918. I was wounded in 1919 when 
taking my native town of Wilno from the Bolsheviks. I lost my eye. 
Then I came again to the anti-Russian front and after the war I fin- 
ished my higher technical education at the Warsaw Technical High 
School. Then I was sent some years later to France to Ecole Su- 
perieure de Guerre, the French Staff College in Paris. During the last 
War, I started in 1939 in the Polish September campaign, as chief of 
the Third Bureau, in the general headquarters of the Polish Army. 
Then I had the opportunity to go to France and to continue the fight 
against Germany. After a short service on the Maginot line with the 
French units, I was sent to Syria. I was appointed commander of the 
Polish Carpathian Brigade under General Weygand’s command in 
Syria. After the French collapse 1 came with my brigade under 
British command, under General Wavell, and then in 1941 I was sent 
with my brigade to Tobruk. After about 7 months of fighting in the 
desert, my brigade came back to Egypt and Palestine, and was reor- 
ganized as a division. I was the divisional commander. At the end 
of 1943, or rather in August 1943, I was appointed chief of staff of 
the Polish forces abroad after General Sikorski, the Polish C. in C. 
and his chief of staff were killed in a plane accident at Gibraltar. For 
the last 12 years, I have been here, without change of position. 

Mr. McTicur. As chief of staff to General Anders, can you tell us, 
General, how the Soviet Union has subordinated to itself and mas- 
tered the armed forces in Poland? And will you also comment on 
the current military picture in Poland at this time? 

General Kopanskt. The subject is a very large one and it is very 
difficult to give an answer in a few words. The Polish armed forces 
now in Poland—in the so-called satellite Poland; we Poles do not like 
this expression—are slave battalions really. When General Anders’ 
army left Russia, a great number of Poles — remained in the Soviet 
Union. I think in May 1943—may I look in my papers‘—Yes, in 
May 1943, the Moscow press and radio announce al that the Soviet Gov 
ernment decided to grant the request of the Union of Polish Pa- 
triots—by the way, the Union of Polish Patriots was a purely Polish- 
Communist organization—concerning the formation of the Polish di- 
vision named Kosciuszko. The soldiers who entered that division 
were those Poles who had not been liberated at the time when General 
Anders started the organization of his army. The officers and the 
commanders of the Kosciuszko division were Soviet officers, often not 
even of Polish origin. The political officers, however, were old Polish 
Communists. When that division entered Polish territory, by way of 
normal mobilization it was increased to half a million men. The num 
ber of Russian officers in key appointments was about 12,000 men. 
After the war a great number of Polish prewar officers on active and 
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reserve duty went back to Poland from the German prisoner-of-war 
camps. A limited number of Polish officers who fought in the west 
with France and later Great Britain also went back to Poland. It 
would have been expected that the Soviet officers would leave the 
Polish Army, but as a matter of fact, the majority of them still 
remained on in the key appointments, like Korezyc, and the chief of 
the general staff, General Poplawski. Besides the Russian officers 
there were some numbers of Polish Communists, like General Spy- 
chalski, who held important positions in the army. The Polish Com- 
munists were by no means united. There were really two different 
groups of Polish Communists. There were the old Communists, 
brought up in the Russian Communist ideology: Bierut, Berman, 
Mine. On the other hand, there were, what I call homemade Com- 
munists. The second group was headed by Gomolka, and in the army 
by Spychalski. They were convinced Communists, but they wanted 
to introduce communism in Poland by more gradual and systematic 
means. First of all, Spychalski, backed by Gomolka, wanted to have 
all the Russian officers gradually withdrawn from the Polish Army. 
He had some successes in this field and also some support among 
Polish officers. One of the commanders who supported him was a 
prewar Polish officer, Mesor, promoted to the rang of general, who 
is well known, and was well known before the war as one of the most 
efficient. Polish General Staff officers. He is well known, because re- 
cently he was condemned by the 1 *olish military court, who, I think 
gave him 10 of 15 years’ imprisonment. 

Until the end of 1948 there were some successes obtained by the 
Polish Communists, but in November 1948 at the party congress, 
when the two parties, Polish Workers Party and Polish Socialist 
Party were brought together, on the 3d November 1948, Gomolka was 
publicly condemned and expelled from the party. It was also the 
end of Spychalski’s career. He was released from his post and then 
removed from the army and finally arrested. 

Now the purge of the Polish prewar or war officers began, and the 
unification of the Polish and the Russian armies, or the reorganization 
of the Polish Army on a Russian pattern was started by the senior 
Russian officers serving in the Polish Army. Anyhow, these officers, 
headed by Poplawski were too young in the Communist hierarchy, and 
were quite unknown to the Poles as well as to the Russian Army. 
Therefore, another man was needed to complete this unification, and 
Rokossovsky, who was of Polish descent, was appointed commander in 
chief of the Polish Army. 

Before this appointment, which took place at the end of 1949, he 

came to Poland for the celebrations of the 22d of July 1949. Four 
mieniihis later he was appointed commander in chief. I quote the an- 
nouncement made by so-called President Bierut: 

The President of the Polish Republic, Boleslaw Bierut, having taken into 
consideration that Marshal Rokossovsky is a Pole and enjoys popularity in the 
Polish Nation, approached the Soviet Government with the request that Marshal 
Rokossovski may, if that were possible, be put at the disposal of the Polish Goy- 
ernment for service in the Polish Army, 

The Soviet Government, in view of the friendly relations which exist between 
the U. S. S. R. and Poland and of the fact that Marshal Rokossovsky left the 
decision entirely in the hands of the Soviet Government, granted the request of 
President Boleslaw Bierut, released Marshal Rokossovsky from the Red Army in 


accordance with the instruction of the Supreme Council of the U. 8. 8. R., and put 
him at the disposal of the Polish Government. 
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He did not enjoy any papularity in the Polish nation. The an- 
nouncement did not reflect the true situation. I would like to quote 
the speech of Rokossovsky himself, in Russian uniform, delivered 4 
months before his appointment : 

On this historical day, the fifth anniversary of Poland’s resurrection we, the 
Soviet soldiers, are sending cordial greetings to the whole working people of 
Poland. 

And further: 

* * * your successes are the fruits of the new form of government, the people’s 
democracy, the product of creative efforts of workers, peasants and the working 
intelligentsia. These successes were possible to achieve owlhg to the creat 
friendship between our nations. 

Thus this “Soviet soldier” emphasizes that he belonged to the 
“Soviet nation,” although Bierut, speaking before Rokossovsky, had 
called him “our countryman” and “dear and cordial guest. 

In his first order of the day, on the 7th of November 1949, Rokos- 
sovsky stated : 

Conscious of the duties which were laid upon me by the country and the 
President, aware of the responsibility which I have to the Polish Nation and 
the Polish working people from which I descend and with which I have always 
been bound in my heart, and to the brotherly Soviet Nation which has brought 
me up as a soldier and commander, I am taking over my post, offering all my 
powers to the expansion and strengthening of our armed forces and the defensi 
bility of the Republic. 

Together with the Soviet Army we shall stand on guard of peace, of which 
the intercessor and defender is the great Stalin. I order the men and officers 
of the Polish Army to stand guard faithfully over the People’s Poland, her inde 
pendence and her frontiers on the Oder, Nissa, and the Baltic; to tighten the 
brotherly bonds with the mighty Red army and the armies of the countries of 
the peoples’ democracy; to deepen the political work and the combat training, 
to fortify the conscious military discipline * * *. 
and so on. 

With the arrival of Rokossovsky, as I have already mentioned, the 
unification with the Soviet Army became a reality. 

I would not like to speak too much about the purge of prewar 
Polish officers before 1949. In 1949 the percentage of prewar Polish 
officers were 32 percent in the army, and in 1950, after a little more 
than a year of this “Polish” C. in C., this number fell down to only 
4 percent. 

The party was introduced into the army. The formation and 
expansion of Polish armed forces started immediately. Before 
Rokossovsky, there were very weak Polish divisions, without any 
heavy equipment. The Polish Navy, as well as the Polish Air Force, 
did not exist at all. 

Now there are 650,000 men in active service, at least 24 infantry 
armored and mechanized divisions, and probably, at the end of this 
year, this number will be increased to some 28 to 30, perhaps 29. This 
is only taking into account the 24 divisions; they represent 14 percent 
of the total number of the Soviet divisions and 30 percent of all satel 
lite divisions. But if the number of Polish divisions is 29 or 30. the 
percentage, the proportion, of Polish divisions in comparison with the 
Russian ones will be 17 percent, and 37 percent of the whole number 
of the divisions of the satellite countries. 

I can put before you the nominal roll of officers occupying higher 
positions in the armed forces in Poland. 

Mr. Kersten. Today ? 
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General Koransxr. Yes; it is not quite up to date. We have no 
means of our own, or intelligence service; we can study only the mili- 
tary reviews and the press. We have our information, but it cannot 
be quite up to date, not quite exact. But, anyhow, I think that this 
is what I really 

Mr. Kersten. General Kopanski, you have there a list, three sheets 
of paper, and there are a number of names on this list. 

be neral Kopanski. Yes. The spelling is Polish; they are Russian 
names which should be spelled i in a different manner. 

Mr. Kersten. May we make this a part of our record ? 

General Koransxt. Yes; please. 

Mr. Kersten. These three sheets of paper being offered now by 
Mr. Kopanski are, without objection, received into evidence and con- 
tain the names as near as may be ascertained of a number of Polish 
officers 

General Koranskt. Russian officers, Soviet officers, in the key posts 
in the Polish armed forces. 

Mr. Kersten. I will strike the word “Polish” and put the word 
“Russian” officers in the Polish Army; is that correct? 

General Koranskt. Yes; quite correct. 

(Nominal roll of officers marked as “London Exhibit 16.”’) 

General Koransx1. As an example of the penetration of the Com- 
munist Party in Poland, I give you the following example: The total 
number of party members in the armed forces is today 527 percent 
greater than in 1949, and the number of members of so-called Z. M. P., 
the Polish youth organization, similar to the Komsomol, has grown 
by 706 percent, in comparison to 1949. 

Perhaps I could cite here the words of General Ochab, who was 
promoted to the rank of general, and who was vice minister of national 
defense. In his speech of October 12, 1950, he said: 








The Polish Army Day is a manifestation of the faithful son’s feelings toward 
the leader of the liberated nations, the leader of our liberated nation, the great 
Stalin. Under his command, under his banner, we shall defend peace and free- 
dom, we shall cross the criminal plans of the imperialistic warmongers. 

Our party, which controls the fate of the nation, the corps of political officers 
who control the education of our soldiers on behalf of the party, all command- 
ers of units and of the whole armed forces will work incessantly in order to deepen 
and strengthen the friendship and brotherhood of the Polish Army with the 
Soviet Army, so that the great leader of nations, Tovarisch Stalin, may always, 
in any situation, rely on the combat divisions of the Polish Army, just as surely 
as he relied on the divisions of the heroic Soviet Army. 

I think this does not need any additional comment. 

The new bills passed by the Parliament in February and April 
1950, about the national military service, the new organization of the 
armed forces and conditions of service for the army officers and pri- 
vates, follow strictly the Soviet pattern. The introduction of service 
regulations and instructions is translated almost word for word from 
the Russian regulations. The same applies to the military oath. 
May I put before you the two military oaths of allegiance, the Soviet 
oath and the one introduced into the Polish army ? “You can see they 
are almost similar. 

Mr. Kersten. You have here on one sheet the text of the oath of the 
Soviet soldier. 

General Kopansxt. Yes, the Soviet soldier entering military service 
and the Polish soldier entering military service. 
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Mr. Kersten. At the bottom of the page is the Polish soldier’s 
oath in the Communist army; is that right? 

General Koransk1. This is the oath of the Russian soldier in the 
Bolshevik army, and this of the Polish Army. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, that was apparent. Will you mark this, please? 

(Text of oath taken by Soviet soldier and text of oath taken by 
Polish soldier marked as “London Exhibit 17.) 

Mr. Kersten. We have here, marked for “London Exhibit 17 
the text of the oath of the Soviet soldier and of the Polish soldier in 
the Polish Communist army, which without objection will be received. 

Is this the current oath that is being taken, so far as you know? 
The present oath. 

General Koranskr. Yes, the present oath, which was changed twice 
before this text was finally established. 

Mr. Kersten. And where did you obtain the text of this oath? 
Can you tell us how you obtained it ? 

General Kopanskr. Yes, it was in the newspapers. It is not a 
secret ; it was never secret. 

Mr. Kersten. The essence of this oath, the significance—what is 
the peculiar thing about this oath? 

General Koranskt. First of all, God is not mentioned, of course, in 
both texts. Secondly, it is the oath of allegiance to the Polish Re- 
public, and with the promise to fight against imperialism, and to stay 
unyieldingly on guard of the peace in brotherly alliance with the 
armed forces of the U. S. S. R. and other allied armies. 

Mr. Hu1nes. It is significant to me in that oath which must be 
taken by a Polish soldier there is specific reference to the U.S. 5. R., 
which is one of the few military oaths of any nation in which you have 
to specifically mention another nation. 

Mr. Kersten. I think it is very significant, Mr. Hillings. 

Without objection the text of the two oaths will be received. 

General Koransxi. I would not like to take too much of your 
precious time to stress other details, but I shall perhaps have the 

epecetmnity to answer questions, so I could speak and say something 

mut, the security forces, the Polish security forces, and also about 

the preparation of the rear of the forces; the rear area of the forces. 
It is a translation from the Russian and it is exactly the rear. 

Mr. Kersten. Does this pertain to lines of communication ? 

General Kopansxt. Yes, or even the base, considerifig the count 
as a base for future operations, as they certainly now consider Polanc 

Mr. Kersten. I think, General, that one of the most, perhaps the 
most, important considerations that the free world has to face is the 
extent of the effective control that the Communists have over the 
armed forces behind the Iron Curtain, and the possibilities of loosen- 
ing that control. The extent to which the Communists have gone to 
secure that control is very obvious, and the extraordinary means used 
indicate an awareness on the part of the Communists of the difficulty 
of Communists controlling a body of soldiers or men who normally, 
when they are in the armed forces, are willing to fight and die for 
the good things, as they conceive them. So that this point of Com- 
munist control over the armed forces is one, in my opinion, of the 
greatest significance. 

If you do have a lengthy statement there, maybe time might not 
permit the reading of the entire statement. I think the entire state- 
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ment should be incorporated in the record. But if there are further 
things you would like to particularly point out we would be glad to 
have them. 

General Koransxt. I think for the time being the young officers 
of the Polish Army in Poland, the officers and privates, are anti- 
Communist, anti-Russian, anti-Soviet, but the U. S. S. R. does realize 
very well this state of affairs, and has a lot of experience in this 
matter from their own territory immediately before and during the 
last war, and the Soviet have worked out a whole scale of different 
measures in order to maintain the discipline among the hostile army; 
that is, hostile to the regime. 

May I first of all mention all these most important measures ? 

The first is command by Soviet officers; you have the list of senior 
officers ; they are all Soviet-educated officers. 

The second is the constant political education. You know that the 
political officer in the company, battalion, or regiment is the second 
incommand. But he is not only second in command, he can consider 
among his duties those of chaplain, welfare officer, and censor of all 
the daily life of the detachment, the company, or battalion. So the 
second thing, as I have already mentioned, is the constant political 
education. 

The third one is the constant police surveillance. 

The fourth is discipline bordering with terror. May I perhaps 
read only two sentences for the regulations of the Polish military law 
introduced in May 1953: 

Absence without leave from the unit over 24 hours is now regarded as deser- 
tion, which is punished with imprisonment up to 5 years (or death penalty in 
wartime), or, in case of extenuating circumstances, the offender is sent to a 
special unit for criminal offenders, for a period up to 3 years. 
and 

A national serviceman who was absent for the first time from his unit without 
permission not longer than 2 hours receives a severe disciplinary punishment, 
and in case of the second similar offense is sent to a special unit for a period of 
not less than 3 months and not longer than 2 years. If he was absent more than 
2 hours but less than 24 hours, he is sent to a special penalty unit for a period of 
not less than 3 months and not longer than 2 years. 

The conditions of life of this penal unit can be compared only with 
the Soviet forced-labor camps. The convicted soldier works very 
hard in mine&, quarries, roadbuilding, and so on, and the period of 
service in this unit does not count in the normal time of national 
service. I want only to stress how severe the discipline in the Polish 
Army is. 

Then the fifth one: Isolation of the soldier from the community. 
The cancellation of normal leave is one of the means used in the Polish 
Army. During the war no leaves are granted according to the Soviet 
Party. The object of this is certainly the prevention of any influence 
of the community’s feeling on the morale of the forces. This is in 
peacetime. In wartime the introduction of the principle of joint re- 
sponsibility of the unit for the offenses of an individual and then the 
responsibility of the soldier’s family for his acts. The family ties are 
very strong in Poland and this will certainly be a very important 
matter. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have the text of the law or code that brings 
penalties upon the family for the acts of the soldier? 
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General Korpanskt. No; we know, however, that it was the practice 
during the war in Soviet Russia, and we can believe that certainly the 
same will be applied to the Polish soldiers in wartime. 

Finally, the appropriate use of Polish units on the field of battle. I 
think they are mostly physical measures aiming to maintain the very 
strong discipline of the forces. 

Mr. McTiaur. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonin. No questions at this point, 

Mr. Macnrowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have the statement, a full statement, General, 
that more fully sets out some of the things you have told us about? 

General Koranskr. A week ago I sent a staterment, I think is per- 
haps one-third or one-fourth of what I have said now. I am, of 
course, able to prepare an additional document to what I have not 
mentioned in the first statement. 

Mr. McTieur. You have a statement there now, General; is that 
not correct ? 

General Koranskr. This statement is much longer and much larger 
than what I have already said. 

Mr. Kersten. The point is this, General, we would like to have your 
complete statement. Have you got it there now ? 

General Koransxt. In a few days, perhaps. 

Mr. Kersten. You have not got it there now ? 

General Koranskt. No; it is too long, I think. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have a copy of the condensed statement? 

Mr. McTieun. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Kersten. Does that differ from the oral statement? 

Mr. McTicur. No; most of what is contained in the condensed 
statement the general has covered in his oral statement. I thought 
that was his complete statement. Apparently it was not. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, General, my own feeling is that the material 
that you have given us here pertains to a very important subject. I 
would appreciate it if you would prepare a full statement for sub- 
mission to the committee, and send it to us. It is quite important, I 
believe. 

General Koransxr. I shall do my best to prepare this statement. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, General Kopanski; your testimony has 
been very important. May I suggest, Mr. Counsel, that General 
Kopanski’s statement be entered as committee exhibit 18 as soon as it 
is received. 

Mr. McTiaeve. It shall be so entered, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. The next witness is Dr. Tachreiter. 

(Dr. Tachreiter was called and sworn, and testified. ) 


TESTIMONY OF DR. TACHREITER 


Mr. Kersten. Where were you born? 

Dr. Tacuretrer. The south of Poland. 

Mr. Kersten. In what town? 

Dr. Tacuretrrer. In Jaslo. 

Mr. Kersten. How much education have you had? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Including academy. 

Mr. Kersten. What academy did you go to? Where was it? 
Dr. Tacurerrer. Cracow. 
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Mr. Kersten. Are you married ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Have you a family ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes; I have a family. 

Mr. Kersten. Where do you live now? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. In England, in London. 

Mr. Kersten. How long have you been living here? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. About 1 year. 

Mr. Kersten. | think you speak English very well. Will you start 
off speaking in English ¢ 

Mr. McTicur. When did you attend medical school in Poland, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Tacrrerrer. In 1945, in Cracow. 

Mr. McTieun. The University of Cracow ? 

Dr. Tacuretrer. Yes; the University of Cracow. 

Mr. McTieun. You graduated from the University of Danzig in 
medicine; is that correct ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Exactly; it was the Medical Academy of Danzig. 

Mr. McTievr. The Medical Academy of Danzig. In what year? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. In 1952. 

Mr. McTiaur. In 1952. Did there come a time in 1953 when you 
were assigned to the Polish ship 8.8. Batory as physician ? 

Dr. Tacureirer. Yes; it was M. 8S. Batory. 

Mr. McTiever. In March of 19534 

Dr. Tacnreirer. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Who made that assignment? Who told you to report 
to the Batory? 

Dr. Tacuretrer. Unexpectedly two men came to my flat and said 
that on the orders of the authorities I had to report to the Batory, 
which was going to India. 

Mr. McTicur. Were these NK VD agents? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. As I learned later, one of them was certainly an 
NKVDagent. However, in fact it wasthe UB. 

Mr. McTieur. The UB is the security police of Poland? 

Dr. Tacnretrer. Yes, it is. 

Mr. McTicue. I wish you to talk in English until you find yourself 
getting confused or you need an interpreter. I think we will move 
along faster that way. 

How many voyages did you make on the Batory? 

Dr. Tacnrerrer. Only one voyage—exactly, it was one and a half: 
to India, back to Gdynia, and to Newcastle. 

Mr. McTieur. Did the UB give you any orders that you must 
follow out when the ship arrived at Karachi? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes; it was a few hours before we went to 
Karachi—before we came into Karachi. [Interpretation]: A few 
hours before we arrived in Karachi a member of the crew came to 
me who presented himself as the captain of the UB. I recognized 
him as one of the men who came to my flat in Gdynia before I boarded 
the Batory. [End of interpretation.] My home was in Wrzescz. 

Mr. McTievur. What did this UB agent order you to do? 

Dr. Tacnrerrer. He asked me to look in Karachi for a doctor who 
jumped the ship about 114 years before. 

Mr. McTievr. Did he tell you what to do with him when you 
found him? 
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Dr. Tacuretrer. I was requested to ask the doctors living in 
Karachi for the name of the doctor who deserted the Batory. 

Mr. Macurowicz. For the name or for the address? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. The name of the doctor whom I was looking for 
was Gordzialkowski. 

Mr. MoTicur. And you were to look for the address of this doctor 
and report it back to the UB; is that correct? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you fail to find the address of your predecessor 
on the Batory? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. No; I did not look for the doctor. I took my 
documents and I intended to jump the ship in Karachi. 

Mr. McTieur. Why did you not jump the ship in Karachi? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. I was quite helpless. I did not know the customs 
of the country, I did not know the language; so I went to a doctor to 
get inquiries from him. He said that he would give me the address 
of another doctor who would give me all the advice necessary. I did 
not find this doctor at home, and an appointment was made for 7 
o’clock. Quite a long time passed before I got the address of the 
man who was expected to help me, so I returned to the ship in order 
to take some more things; but from the moment I returned, I was 
not permitted to leave the ship. 

Mr. McTicure. Did the Batory then return to England from 
Karachi ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. While you were aboard, and prior to the Batory’s 
arrival in England, did you receive some further instructions from 
the UB? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. I did not receive any further instructions from 
the UB. 

Mr. McTieur. Was there a time, do you recall, when the UB 
ordered you to drug certain sailors on the Batory who were suspected 
of being on the point of deflecting to the West? 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have the answer ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. This is a partial answer. I said that I expected 
to escape at Southampton but I could not do it. When we arrived 
at Gydnia I was arrested for the following reason: When we arrived 
in Gdynia I was requested to report at a certain hotel in Sopot in 
order to meet a representative of the merchant marine. When I got 
there, there was no representative from this ministry but there was 
the same man from the UB whom I mentioned before, and another 
man—a stranger to me—who was addressed as “Major.” After a 
short conversation this major told me that I was under arrest, without 
giving any reasons for my arrest. 

They returned after a few hours and made the following sugges- 
tions: First, that I should cooperate with the security officers on the 
ship called the Batory. When I asked what this cooperation would 
consist of, they said I would receive them on board when the ship put 
to sea. They gave me a paper to sign, which I did—expecting that 
on the next voyage I would be able to escape. The next voyage was 
to Newcastle, to the dockyard for repairs. 

On the 13th of June I jumped the ship, 3 days before the captain 
jumped her also. 

Mr. Kersten. What were the instructions that you were getting? 
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Dr. Tacuretrer. My instructions were to give the sailors who were 
brought to the sick bay by the UB agents sleeping draughts in order 
to make them unable to communicate with the customs officers. These 
sailors were apparently those suspected of the intention of escaping 
to the West. 

Mr. Kersten. There is one point at the beginning that I would like 
to bring out. Did you comply with these requests—did you give these 
drugs ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. No. 

Mr. Kersten, You did not comply, and instead you jumped the ship 
and escaped yourself? 

Dr. TAcHREITER. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Dr. Tachreiter, you went to a medical school and 
received a medical education. What years? When did you enter and 
when did you complete your education 

Dr. Tacurerrer. I entered the university in 1945. I completed all 
the lectures and the final examination in 1952 in Danzig. 

Mr. Kersten. You finished in 1952; therefore you did receive your 
medical education when Poland was under the control of Commu- 
nists. Is that correct? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Let me ask you this question, Doctor. In your edu- 

cation were you taught anything about the so-called Soviet Pavlov 
theories ? 

Dr. Tacnreitrer. The theories of Pavlov are apparently one of the 
means of the indoctrination of Polish science by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Kersren. Were these theories taught to men of science—to 
doctors in particular—as a means of controlling the actions of human 
beings ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. The theories of Pavlov are undoubtedly practical 
methods of achieving certain practical aims intended by the Soviet 
Union: First, there is the desire to control the minds of men; and 
the second is the vulgarization of medical practice because of the lack 
of medical means and medical supplies in the country. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you briefly describe what the Pavlov theory is 
so that we laymen may have a general understanding of it ¢ 

Dr. Tacurerrer. The essence of Pavlov’s theory consists in dis- 
covering the conditioned reflexes. An animal, let us say a dog, is 
exposed to two stimuli—let us say one is food and the other quite 
unrelated to it, light, for instance. The dog, when it sees the food, 
begins—his stomac h begins to secrete the juices necessary for digestion. 
After repeating the same experiment several times the light is : put on 
and the dog reacts in the same way as if he were stimul: ated by food. 
This phenomenon is called a conditioned reflex. Pavlav himself dealt 
with this phenomena described by me, the fundamental phenomena; 
his successors extended it to all activities. This leads to quite unex- 
pected implications. Pavlov’s followers, for instance, assume that a 
worker at the very sight of the factory at which he works, all his 
biological senses are stimulated and accelerated. Also they assume 
that a patient who has been given an injection which was expected 
to call forward a certain reaction from the organism would react in 
the same way after several repetitions although no drug was actually 
given to him. 
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Mr. Kersten. Well, now, I believe it was last fall some time, not 
too many months ago, when Dr. Mayo, an eminent American physi- 
cian, stated in the U Mited States that with regard to the methods used 
to extract confessions and inflict tortures on POW’s in Korea, the 
methods of Pavlov were used in attempting to get these confessions. 
Would you say that such a theory or such methods might be used in 
order to further the Soviet Communist purposes of controlling human 
beings along this line, controlling the mind of human beings? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes; they could have been applied. Partly they 
are repetitions of methods used in the Soviet Umion, and partly these 
methods are based on the facts and partly are just propaganda for the 
achievement of certain practical purposes. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, then, finally, Doctor, let me ask you: Do I 
understand correctly that the theories and methods of Pavlov as they 
are being taught in universities under Communist control today are 
such as to permit of a kind of perversion of the true objectives of 
medical practice 

Dr. Tacuretter. There is no doubt that this aim is intended, but so 
far one cannot see any evidence in Poland that they managed to 
achieve it. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, the attempt is made by the Com- 
munists, but the true Polish students resist the acceptance of these 
methods, as I understand your answer. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Tacureirer. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. But the Communists themselves would not hesitate 
to pervert medical science, would they, Doctor, from your experience 
with them ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. If it would serve their purpose, they will not 
hesitate to do anything. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

Mr. Bontn. Doctor, I wish to commend you for the splendid 
statement you have m: ade here, and in view of the fact th: it you lived 
under Communist domination until 1952, or was it 1953 

Dr. Tacnrerrer. 1953. 

Mr. Bontn. You could probably tell us something about how far 
they have sovietized the educational institutions in Poland. 

Dr. Tacnurerrer. The sovietization of educational institutions in 
Poland I mentioned, particularly the universities, consists in two 
ways: first, the most important posts at the universities are being 
given to persons who enjoy the full confidence of the Communists; and 
second, that Soviet theories have to be taught at the universities. 

Mr. Bonin. Then you must comply strictly with what the Com- 
munist Party members tell you? You are compelled to do it? Is 
that correct ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Outwardly it is true, outwardly every citizen in 
Poland has to comply with wh: at ‘he i is told by the Communists 

Mr. Bontn. Do you believe that it has reached the point where the 
people are really accepting communism in Poland today ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. No; one cannot say that this moment has been 
reached. Outwardly everyone has to comply, but it is a kind of game 
in order to survive. 

Mr. Bontn. Do you feel that the Polish people still have faith to 
regain their freedom and independence once again ? 

‘Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes. Ever yone has this faith. 
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Mr. Bontn. I was just wondering whether or not time might be 
running out against the free nations of the world if Russia continues 
to dominate for 5 or 10 years more. 

Dr. Tacuretter. The longer the Soviet rule continues, the situa- 
tion becomes more difficult. The Soviet Union can remove the people 
who do not help them to break down opposition. 

Mr. Bontn. Doctor, is there much opposition to the Roman Catholic 
Church in Poland at the present time / 

Dr. Tacrrerrer. When I was leaving Poland, the position of the 
Church was very strong. It was an ‘opposition of an ideological 
level, of an ideology which was opposed to the materialistic creed. 

Mr. Bontn. There are indications, though, at this time, I believe, 
of a stiffening resistance by the Communist Party toward the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Dr. Tacuretrer. The Communist pressure on the Church has been 
increasing, particularly on the hierarchy. 

Mr. Bontn. In other words, the Communist Party feels that it is 
so entrenched in Poland at the present time that it can start pushing 
the Church around. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Tacuretrrer. I do not think that the Communist Party has any 
reason to believe that it is entrenched in Poland. If they feel, they 
can do whatever they like, it is not because they feel strong in the 
country but because they know they have the support of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Bontn. Then they rely completely on the Soviet Union back 
ing them up in ever ything ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. Bontn. Doctor, you practiced medicine all the time you were 
there? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes. 

Mr. par Is their medicine socialized ¢ 

Dr. Tacuretrer. Yes; the medicine is nationalized, is State 
medicine. 

Mr. Bonrn. In other words, you were required to take whatever 
patients were assigned to you! 

Dr. Tacuretrer. Yes, I had to see any patient who was sent to me, 
but the important thing is to realize that in Poland the whole com- 
munity is divided into several groups; the difference between these 
groups consists in the fact that they are allowed to take advantage 
of medical services provided by the state in varying degrees. For 
instance, one group can take advantage of all services and another 
group of hardly any. 

Mr. Bonrn. Your testimony has been very enlightening, Dr. 
Tachreiter, and I want to compliment you on the contribution you 
are making to this cause. 

Mr. Ferieuan. I will be very brief, and I hope that you will answer 
briefly. 

In order to enter medical school, as you did, do you have to be 
selected by the leaders of the Communist Party, or did they have to 
approve you ¢ 

Dr. Tacuretrer. I entered the university in 1945. At that time the 
Communists felt very insecure in Poland and they could not do what 
they can do now. 

Mr. FrieHan. May I ask one further question ? 
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Why did you agree so readily to the request of this man, the two 
men that came to you and told you to ship off on the Batory? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. They did not come to see me with a suggestion, but 
with an order; and such an order is carried out in Poland without 
hesitation, it must be done. 

Mr. Hirz1nes. The chairman asked you the question whether or not 
the application of the Pavlov theory to Communist work would be a 
perversion of the duties of doctor of medicine as we understand it. 
Would it not? If it is carried out, would it also be a violation of the 
Oath of Hippocrates to which all physicians subscribe ? 

Dr. Tacurerirer. Yes; that is true. It is out of keeping with the 
principles of medical ethics. 

Mr. Hitiines. | realize you were only at sea for 114 voyages during 
the period of your personal service on the Batory, but neverthless 
you undoubtedly had oceasion to talk with other members of the crew 
and find out something about its activities and passenger list. Did the 
Batory, so far as you know, very often carry Soviet citizens, and 
particul: rly Soviet Government leaders? 

Dr. Tacureirer. So far as I am aware the Batory does not carry 
Soviet citizens but rather Communist leaders from other countries, 
for instance India, Pakistan, and so on. 

Mr. Huurnas. What were some of these Communist leaders doing? 
What was the purpose of their journeys in most cases? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. When I was on board I was told, for instance, that 
they were going to London for the coronation celebrations. 

Mr. Hirurnes. Is it your opinion that some of the Communist 
leaders who made that particul: iv trip to London might have been 
brought here for purposes of Communist agitation ¢ 

Dr. Tacuretrer. One can be convinced of it. 

Mr. Hrutnes. And you are convinced ¢ 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Hituines. Would you say that some of the Communist leaders 
aboard the Batory who were t: aken to India or Pakistan were taken 
there to stimulate Communist agitation in those countries? 

Dr. Tacureirer. Yes; I am convinced of it. 

Mr. Hitxies. So there is no question in your mind, speaking as a 
former member of the crew of the Bator y, that that ship is being used 
to transport Communist agents to various parts of the world. 

Dr. Tacuretrer. Yes; that is quite correct. 

Mr. Hixurnes. Do you believe that the sailors on board the Batory 
at the present time are regularly undergoing drug treatment along 
the lines you described ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. Such cases were published here in London in the 
Polish press and I heard about them, but at second hand. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Do you know of any other ships besides the Batory 
which are regularly being used in the transporting of Communist agi- 
tators to various countries? 

Dr. 'Tacuretrer. In the Polish merchant marine there are many 
ships, which, apart from taking cargo, carry also passengers. I am 
sure that these passengers are carried for the purpose described in the 
question. 

Mr. Hitires. The free world was a little shocked—that is prob: ibly 
putting it mildly—recently when a shipload of arms was landed in 
Guatemala, a shipload which had come from the Polish port of Stet- 
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tin. So far as you know, has the Batory ever carried any arms which 
might be made available to Communist agents in other countries ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. No; I have not heard about the Batory carrying 
a cargo of arms. 

Mr. Hitx1n¢s. Do you know of any other Polish ships which may 
have carried arms to Communist groups in other countries ? 

Dr. ‘Tacurerrer. I know that some of the Polish ships which were 
making voyages between Poland and China were carrying either ex- 
plosives or arms. Their cargoes were as a rule unloaded in Chinese 
ports close to the Korean frontier. I know also that some Polish 

cargo ships carry passengers who are landed in other countries for 
the } purpose of espionage or sabotage. I heard this from secondhand 
evidence; I have not seen it, but heard of it. 

Mr. Hitirnes. From sailors or members of the crews of such ships? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. From the members of the crews whom I consider 
as completely truthful in what they said. 

Mr. Hitx1ne@s. So that the Polish merchant marine was helping to 
supply arms to the Communists in the war in Korea for their purposes 
and their use, and that was tolerated by the same Polish Government 
which later was appointed by the United Nations to be one of the so- 
called neutral nations in supervising the terms of the Korean armis- 
tice. Is that correct? 

Dr. Tacuretrer. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Hiturgs. In the course of the transporting of the cargo aboard 
the Batory, in connection with my question on this subject you said 
you did not know of any arms that were carried for use by Commu- 
nists on that ship. Did the Bator y often carry quantities of Commu- 
nist propaganda material printed in various languages for use 
throughout the world ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. I have not seen it with my own eyes, but I believe 
it to be substantially true. I would like to emphasize that for this 
purpose probably smaller ships are used because they are exposed to 
a less strict control when they arrive at the port of destination. 

Mr. Hutras. Is your family still in Poland, Doctor? 

Dr. Tacureirer. Yes. 

Mr. Hituines, Have you any idea what may have happened to them 
since you left the Batory in England? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. From the moment I left Poland I have not heard 
from my family. 

Mr. HirtiNas. You do not know if the Communists in Poland have 
attempted to make - difficult for them since your defection ? 

Dr. Tacurerrer. I do not know, but I presume it to be true, par- 
ticularly in view of the experiences of the past in similar cases. Then 
the family has been expelled from the place where they live, difficulties 
put in the ws ay of their getting employment, and any kind of difficulty 
which can arise from the 1 very close relation between the state and a 
citizen. 

Mr. Hines. Thank you very much, Doctor. That is all I want 
to ask. 

Mr. Kersten. I have been greatly impressed, as we all have, I be- 
lieve, with your testimony here, because you have come from a Com- 
munist-dominated country only very recently and you have unquestion- 
ably resisted the Communist efforts to introduce communism into your 
life. Do you understand what I have just said? 
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Dr. Tacnrerrer. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Kersten. For the benefit of our record here and as a young 
professional man who went through a Communist-dominated uni- 
versity, I would like to ask you this question : 

What do you think of having a real, indoctrinated Communist as a 
teacher or a professor in any university ¢ 

Dr. Tacurerrer. First, I think he would be hated by his pupils or 
his students. Second, I very much doubt whether one could be faced 
with such a situation, because I do not think that you can find a man of 
mental standing required for a university post who could at the same 
time be a convinced Communist. The position behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is different from that in the West. I am aware that you can find 
in the West university professors or scientists who are at the same time 
Communists, but behind the Iron Curtain all Communist pretensions 
are exposed in daily life and one can see there is no freedom, democracy, 
or justice for anyone. One can see through the Communist theory, 
which is really only a trick to achieve the domination of the world. 

Mr. Kersten. What do you think that a real Communist, under 
discipline, a professor, could contribute to academic freedom in any 
western university ¢ 

Dr. Tacurerrer. He could only mislead people who do not know 
what the position behind the Lron Curtain is. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Doctor, you have made a valuable contri- 
bution to our hearings. 

(The meeting adjour ned at 5 p. m. until 9:30 a. m., on Friday, June 
18, 1954.) 
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House or Representatives, House Seiecr ComMirrre 

To INvestTiGare ComMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE ForcED 

INCORPORATION OF THE Bauric States Intro THE U.S. S. R. 
London, England. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, in Kensington Hotel, Hon. 
Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Feighan, Mach- 
rowicz, and Hillings. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to order. 

The interpreter was sworn. 

Gen. Wladyslaw Anders was called and sworn. 

Mr. McTievr. General, will you state your full name for the record, 
please ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. WLADYSLAW ANDERS 


General Anpers. Wladyslaw Anders. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, I would like to say at this time that the 
committee feels very honored to have with us this morning General 
Anders, who was one of the great heroes of World War II, and who, 
with a long military experience prior to the time he was jailed by 
the Communists in the Lubianka in Moscow, I understand, led a 
valiant army through Russia, Siberia, Persia, and northern Africa, 
and participated in the Great War in many of its important engage- 
ments and Jed his army to victory in these important engagements. 
The efforts of his army, the army of free Poland, was a great factor 
in the winning of the late war. 

We know that he knows a great deal about the Soviets, having 
learned about them in the crucible of suffering and experience. We 
know that we can secure valuable information from General Anders. 
We are very grateful for your presence here and for the presence of 
your associates in assisting us in this effort to understand Soviet tactics 
and to understand what is happening to people in Poland and in the 
other captive nations. Thank you, General Anders, for being with 
us 


Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, in addition to your statements regard- 
ing General Anders, I might say for the record that 2 years ago last 
month the Katyn Massacre Committee, which was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1951, held hearings in London. We took testimony in London 
for almost a week, and at that time General Anders testified before 
the Katyn Massacre Committee, and he, along with his associates and 
officials of the Polish Government-in-exile, contributed a great deal 
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of time and work toward making the hearing of the Katyn Massacre 
Committee the great success that our hearings were. I might state 
that it was through his efforts and through the officers of the Polish 
Grovernment-in-exile that so much was contributed in unraveling that 
international crime where 14,000 and more Polish officers, military 
officers, judges, lawyers, doctors, and Polish leaders were massacred 
by the Kremlin. I will add to your statement in commending General 
Anders for the outstanding ¢ ooperation and work which he gave the 
Katyn Committee, and which he is giving this committee of which 
Mr. Kersten is chairman. 

Mr. McTiaur. General, will you please tell the committee something 
of your background ? 

General Anpers. First, please excuse my bad English. I was born 
near Kutno in the district of Warsaw, which was at that time under 
Czarist Russia’s domination. I went to school in Warsaw and con- 
tinued my studies in the Polytechnic School of Riga. I had to do my 
military service in the Russian Army and finished it as an officer of 
the Reserve. As such, I was mobilized in 1914 and served in the 
Russian Army during the First World War until the revolution of 
1917. I was wounded four times, winning several high military dec- 
orations. After the revolution of 1917 I joined the Polish forces 
then formed in Russian territory. In 1918 I returned to Poland as 
an active officer in the Polish Army, with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. In 1918 and at the beginning of 1919 I was chief of staff to 
General Dowbor, one of the inspectors of Polish armed forces in 
Poznan. From April 1919 I was given the command of the Ist 
Lancers Regiment, which later became the 15th Lancers Regi- 
ment of Poznan. Later on in the year, as Poland was at war with 
the Bolsheviks, my regiment, together with other Polish troops from 
Poznan, was moved to the frontline near Minsk. Continually fight- 
ing, we pressed on from Minsk to the Berezyna River, famous from 
the N: apoleonic wars and the retreat of Napoleon from Moscow in 
1812. Finally we reached the river Dnieper. 

After the ‘Bolshevik attack in 1920 came the Battle of Warsaw, 
followed by our final victory and advance to the Polish frontiers 
later fixed by the Riga Peace Treaty. I was wounded during the 
campaign, this time very seriously. After the war, in 1921, I went 
back to Poznan. All that time I was commander of the Lancers 
Regiment. 

In 1922 I was sent to the military academy in Paris, the Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre. In 1924 I was back in Poland and became 
chief of staff of the general inspector of cavalry and then, in 1926, 
commander of a cavalry brigade in eastern Poland, After having 
held several commanding posts, I was in 1939 moved from eastern 
Poland to Prussia as commander of a brigade. At the moment when 
the war with Germany broke out, my brigade was stationed in Lidz- 
bark and Mlawa. 

September the Ist found me as commander of a cavalry brigade 
with 4 regiments, 2 infantry battalions and a few tanks and other 
units. However, from September the 4th I was given the command 
of an operative group, two infantry divisions and my own brigade. 

Mr. McTieur. General, can you tell us about your experiences 
during the campaign against the Germans in September 1939? 
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General ANnvers. It is a long story. I shall try to make it brief. 
As you well know the Germans were very strong in tanks and air- 
planes, both their land and air forces were over whe ‘Iming. We were 
to fight in retreat, convinced that the offensive would come from France 
and Great Britain. Of that we were quite sure. The coming of the 
Bolsheviks on September 17 was a great shock to us all. They took 
us from the rear, without warning, just at the moment when German 
communications were extended for another 100 miles and the German 
strength considerably weakened. 

They entered our territory declaring to the people that they were 
coming to help Poland. This treachery was the reason why they were 
able to take so many prisoners. 

On the 4th of September I was wounded by the Germans near 
Mlawa. On September 28 I was wounded again, this time by the 
Russians. The last battle of the September campaign against the 
Germans was fought by Polish troops under the command of General 
Kleberg. It took place already after the fall of Warsaw. 

Mr. McTiaur. Were you badly wounded, General ? 

General ANbERs. Yes; I still have a bullet now, in my right thigh. 
1 was also seriously wounded in the chest and later, all during the 
time I was in prison, I had to use crutches, and still used them for 
about 8 months after my release. I had to use a stick for the next 
3 years. Now Lam all right again. 

Mr. McTicveE. Is it true that at one time you found yourself in a 
situation when on the same day you had to fight the Germans on one 
side and the Russians on the other? 

General Anvers. That is right. It was on September 26. At about 
4 o'clock in the morning I was fighting against the Germans and about 
4 o’clock in the afternoon it was the Russian troops. 

Mr. McTieur. What were the circumstances in which you fell into 
the hands of the Soviet ? 

General Anbers. It was in the Carpathian Mountains. I was se- 
riously wounded and there, unable to fight or to defend myself, I 
was captured by the Bolsheviks. Held prisoner by Russian troops 
I was sent to a hospital in Lwow. I understand that you have little 
time, so if you are interested in details, you can find them in my 
book, Army in Exile, where all particulars and dates are given. It 
has been translated into nine languages. This is the only copy I have 
in English, as it is out of print, but I shall be glad to give you a copy 
in any other language, if you wish. 

Mr. McTievr. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that this book en- 
titled “Army in Exile” by Lt. Gen. W. Anders, C. B., be admitted as a 
reference exhibit and entitled for identification “London Exhibit No. 
19”? 

Mr. Macnrowicz. But the general said he did not want to turn the 
book over as it is his last copy. I have a copy in Washington, how- 
ever, which I will be very happy to turn over to the committee 

Mr. Kersten. I think that would be satisfactory. This book can be 
accepted and Mr. Machrowicz’ copy can be substituted for it. It will 
be marked “London Exhibit No. 19.” 

Mr. McTicur. How long and in which Soviet prison were you de- 
tained, General ? 

General Anpers. From December 1939 to the last days of February 
1940 I was in prison in Lwow. After, I was in prison in Lubianka in 
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Moscow, about 6 months in prison in Butyrki and afterward in Lu- 
bianka. I was released on August 4, 1941. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you happen to meet any persons of interest 
among your fellow prisoners? 

General Anprers. To every man who is in a Russian prison for a 
long time, it becomes a sort of school, for only then is it possible for 
him to understand the mentality reigning in the Soviet regime. I met 
many people in prison, because they changed very often. People 
stayed for 2 days, 3 days, a week, 2 weeks, and again there were very 
different people. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. You mean an assortment of people? 

General Anpers. Yes. There were intelligent people and simple 
people, there were Russians, Turks, Ukrainians, and a lot of Jews. I 
talked with them all in a very friendly way. This was sometimes diffi- 
cult, because when there were two Russians together they had no 
confidence in each other. They had more confidence in me than in 
their fellow countrymen. 

Mr. Kersten. Would this be true? When you were in prison in 
Moscow, you met different types of people, and I assume they were 
political prisoners for the most part? 

General Anpers. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And therefore they were imprisoned for some action 
or other against Communists, and were therefore the good people, in 
many instances, the best elements of society ¢ 

General Anpers. Yes, that is right. In the book I mentioned, I 
have described many of these people, giving names and facts. It 
would take too long to talk about them now in detail. But it is im- 
portant to know, that among them were also many people of im- 
portance—commissars, ministers, and deputy ministers in the gov- 
ernment, there were directors, for example in the railways, important 
party members and government employees, there were military men 
hundreds of people. 

Mr. McTiaur. What were the circumstances leading to your release 
from prison. 

General Anpers. Well, in a way—it is the only thing for which 
I could feel obliged to Hitler, because it was his declaring war on 
Russia that made possible the release of Poles imprisoned in Russia, 
myself amongst them. If the German-Russian war had not come in 
1941 but a year later, in 1942, I think that most of those people, in- 
cluding myself, would have lost their lives. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What you mean is that had it not been for the 
fact that Hitler attacked Soviet Russia you would not have been re- 
leased? You were released only because they thought you might be 
helpful to their cause ? 

General Anprers. Yes. At that time, as you remember, Russia was 
in a very difficult situation. It is interesting to understand Russia’s 
plans. I remember that in 1940, while talking about Germany during 
my investigation, they always said to be in very good relations with 
the Germans, but expressed the hope that at the end of the war Ger- 
many as well as France and Great Britain would be weakened by the 
struggle, this would allow them, the Russians, to move into Europe. 
They said that the end of the war would be in Spain, at the moment it 
was only the beginning, an initial stage of the war. They said it 
every time not only to me but to all our people. Russia was prepar- 
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ing for war in the future, and when Hitler suddenly attacked her, 
he put her in a very difficult situation, very difficult, indeed. How- 
ever, I mentioned this problem in another book of mine, Hitler’s De- 
feat in Russia. Russia needed help from the United States and Great 
Britain; she needed the support of all the Western countries, and it 
was only this necessity that forced Russia into signing the Sikorski- 
Stalin agreement with Poland in 1941. Such support was most im 
portant both from a material and moral point of view. At that time 
all the peoples of Russia, about 40 different nationalities, were hoping 
for a change. I can definitely say that most of them put their hope 
in the Germans only because through them could come a possibility 
of change in the Russian regime. Later, when the Government ob 
tained support from the Western Powers, it was not any more possible 
for the people to move. So that the help which Stalin and his gov 
ernment received from the West was a support of two kinds—both 
material and moral. This problem is fully discussed in my book. 
Hitler’s Defeat in Russia. 

Mr. Kersten. May | interrupt at that point very briefly! You 
will tell us about this, I know, but after your leaving Moscow and after 
your release by the Soviets, you actually had contact with many of 
these areas, where these different people are, in taking your Polish 
Army to Africa; is that not true? You had contact and experience 
with many of these areas? 

General Anvers. Yes, after my release from the Lubianka prison. 
On the 4th of August 1941, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, I was 
taken from my cell and brought to Beria’s office. The contrast be- 
tween the prison cell and Beria’s large rooms was enormous, like 
going into a different world. There was the greatest comfort every- 
where. It was the first time that I met Beria, who was then a min- 
ister, a commissar, and his deputy, Merkulow. They were both very 
important people, and I spoke with them for a long time, from 4 
salen to—as I remember—9 o’clock in the evening. 

The Cuarrman. Beria? 

General Anpers. Yes, and Merkulow. They explained that now, 
as we were all fighting Germany, all things dividing Poland and the 
U.S. S. R. in the past should be forgotten. It was necessary to or- 
ganize a Polish Army. For the first ‘time it was a very friendly dis- 
cussion. It was a queer situation, for I had no socks; T had no boots 
also while I was in prison. Afterward they took me to an apartment 
prepared for me. We came in and found a very big table on which 
there was everything to eat and drink. 

Mr, Mappen. General, this prison that you were in was a prison 
set aside for political prisoners was it? It was not the ordinary type 
of Russian prison. 

General ANpers. In principle, yes; Lubianka is the prison for 
political prisoners, but from time to time there are not only political 
cases, but also important persons, for instance, arrested for misap- 
propriation of funds or something like that. 

Mr. Kersren. Real criminals. 

General ANpers. You see, putting them together with politicals it 
is easy to incriminate more people. For ex: imple, a nonpolitical man 
is asked: “Who was your friend?” In this way the NKVD forms 
long lists of names of innocent men. It is a method of the NKVD, 
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always the same in political investigation. But in general, you are 
right. Lubianka is principally a prison for political prisoners. 

Mr. McTievr. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I wish to have General 
Anders’ book, entitled “Hitler’s Defeat in Russia,” marked for identi- 
fication and entered as reference exhibit No. 20 so as to follow the 
last exhibit. 

Mr. Kersten. Let it be so marked. 

Mr. McTievun. Can you give us more details on your talks with Beria 
and your impressions of him ? 

General Anpers. This was my first talk with Beria and Merkulow. 
Later I did not have so many, I think 3 or 4 with Beria, some more 
with Merkulow. Because it was then necessary for me, in many 
individual eases, to make arrangements for the release of certain 
people from prisons and slave-labor camps. 

The Soviet authorities did not strictly fulfill the agreement con- 
cerning the release of all Poles, so that very often people arriving 
from some prison or camp furnished us with the names of their 
companions who were still held as prisoners. In such cases, we used 
to cere the Soviet authorities applying for their release. For 
example, Lubomirski, by A. D. C. and present interpreter, was in 
a slave-labor camp and I discovered in which one. When I asked 
about him, they answered: “We do not know where Lubomirski is.” 
Y knew very well at that time in which camp Lubomirski was, and 
I said to Beria and Merkulow: “You will try to find him?” After 
3 or 4 weeks he was found and came to Moscow. Such things happen 
very often. I spoke not only with Beria and Merkulow, but with 
other important NKVD generals, trying to reach a decision about 
the realization of the Polish-Russian agreement. It was only partly 
kept by the Russians, as a lot of our people remained a long time 
in prisons and concentration camps, a great number were left in Rus- 
sia and never released at all. They did not keep the agreement. The 
number of people deported from Poland by the Soviets was between 
1,500,000 and 1,600,000. In 1942, we managed, with the aid of the 
Polish forces, to get out a little more than 115,000 people to Persia. 
Our Embassy officials in Russia had about 430,000 people registered 
in 1942, of whom they had definite information. As to the rest, I 
do not know—I think most of the 1,500,000 were not alive. Many 
must have died after we left, for it would have been almost impossible 
for them to have lived through another winter. 

Mr. McTicur. General, after your talks with Beria and Merkulow, 
and while you were still in Moscow, did you have any personal talks 
with Stalin ? 

General ANnpers. I met Stalin only three times. The first time was 
during the conference when General Sikorski came to Moscow in 
1941, in the beginning of December. The second time was after 
Sikorski got back from Moscow. It was a short one concerning tech- 
nicalities. The third and las. meeting took place, I think, in March 
1942, and was long, yes, quite a long meeting. 

You know that following the treaty between the Polish and Russian 
Governments, it was agreed by the Russians to release all Polish 
citizens who have been see, I said that the agreement had 
not been kept by the Russians. General Sikorski had great difficul- 
ties with food for the army which was to be formed. For example, 
in the first stage, as I started to form the army—that was in 
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Kujbyshev—we had more than 40,000 people. At the same time the 
Bolsheviks decided to provide food only for 26,000 people, and the 
rations the Russians gave were very small, which made it still more 
difficult. During General Sikorski’s visit I insisted for them to 
keep their promise and this lead to the decision of moving the troops 
to Tashkent in the south. 

We had more than 100,000 people in this district, of which about 
75,000 were soldiers. One day I was notified by General Chrulow 
that in 3 days time the rations for our troops will be reduced to 
26,000. General Chrulow was at that time quartermaster general 
of the Russian Army. Immediately I sent a telegram to Stalin, 
asking for an interview. Stalin agreed. I went to Moscow with 
my chief of staff, Colonel Okulicki. Later Okulicki was promoted 
general and parachuted into Poland to become the last commander 
of the Polish underground army. He was arrested by the Russians 
with the other 16 men of the Polish underground government. Today 
he is in prison, if still alive. 

At that time he was a colonel and my chief of staff. After a very 
long meeting with Stalin it was agreed to move a great part of our 
people to Persia, leaving only 40,000 in Russia. This was the first 
evacuation to Persia which took place in April 1942. The entire 
conversation in this matter is given in my book with all details, from 
minutes done by us at the time. Our relations with Russia were then 
becoming, unfortunately, worse every week. In 1941 Stalin and 
the Russian Government pledged themselves to procure our equip- 
ment, but they gave enough only for one division, and a very smal] 
one at that. At the meeting with General Sikorski in December 
1941, seven was the number of divisions agreed upon. The last time 
I spoke to Stalin he made the promise to provide for 40,000 people. 
Again it was never kept. 

"To me it was clear: Russia refused us food and equipment, at 
the same time suggesting that we should send a nonequipped division 
to the front line. The equipment was to be supplied there, during 
the battle. Such proposals were made to me several times. I always 
replied that the Polish Army would only move into battle as a whole, 
all divisions together and not 1 by 1. It would not be to the interest 
of Poland otherwise. 

In my opinion, as well as that of my friends, Russia’s military 
situation was weak at the time when our first evacuation to Persia 
had been decided. This was the only reason why Stalin agreed to 
such a move. The same applies to the second evacuation in August 
1942, when the battle of Stalingrad was raging. But, although the 
Russians were forced to agree to let us go, they tried to make it as 
difficult as possible, holding back those Poles who were trying to 
join our forces and finally stopping to release Polish prisoners and 
deportees. I discovered later, that 2 Red army under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Berling was beginning to be formed at that 
time. It was clear that the Soviet Government was following in 
this a long-view policy, realizing only too well that it would be im- 
possible to make use of the troops under my command for this pur- 
pose. Truly Polish troops could never be turned into a Red army. 
In August 1942 it was decided to let us leave Russia and all my 
troops with the women and children went to Persia. This was about 
115,000 people. 
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Mr. Mappen. How were they transported ? 

General ANnvers. By train to Krasnowodsk, and after by ship to 
Pahlevi. There were a few people who came by train to ae 
and from Aszhabad by motor car. 

Mr. Dopp. How great a distance did they travel by train and ship 
and car? 

General Anpers. I think by train about 600 kilometers, but I am 
not sure. By ship it was about 18 hours. The ship was very bad. A 
great number were old people, Polish citizens. I had great difficulty 
in getting people out because the Soviets wanted to hold back all Jews, 
and Ukrainian nationals, also Byelorussians who were Polish citizens. 
I did not agree to this, and there were very difficult talks to obtain 
permission. Finally they agreed to let us take about 4,000 Jews. 

Mr. Mappen. Stalin wanted to hold the Jews back and the Byelo- 
russians and the Ukrainians? 

General Anpers. Yes, although they were Polish citizens. 

Mr. Mappen. And you insisted on taking all Polish citizens regard- 
less of nationality ? 

General Anprers. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McTieur. As one of the few men, General, who had the occa- 
sion to sit down with Stalin on three different occasions to discuss 
important matters like this, can you give us briefly your impression 
of him ? 

General ANnpers. I already spoke once about it, at the investiga- 
tion on the Katyn massacre, under the chairmanship of Mr. Madden 
2 years ago. My impression of Stalin was that he was an extremely 
powerful man with a very strong character. A man who understood 
his strength. At that time he was the dictator of Russia. He never 
spoke the truth. Even if he smiled, his eyes never smiled. He was 
very quiet. He had a catlike walk. He had proved his power, his 
strength, and ruthlessness in action the whole time he was in power. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And his cruelty ? 

General Anpers. Yes, his cruelty, It is necessary to remember, 
during the time when Stalin was in power, he killed, according to 
our calculations, about 30 million people in concentration camps, in 
prisons, and by other methods of the Soviet regime. 

Mr. Kersten. And many of those 30 million were Soviet citizens. 
Is that correct ? 

General Anpers. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kersten. And for the most part they were all innocent people. 

General Anpers. Yes. You remember all the very big trials of 
Trotski, Bukharin, Zinowiew, Kamieniew, the collectivization, espe- 
cially in the Ukraine, the hunger which was purposely created in the 
Ukr: aine—people were dying of hunger by the thousands. I cannot 
remember the figures exactly, but I think more than 3 million people. 

Mr. Kersten. Three to five million people. I believe the figures 
are already given. 

General Anpers. Yes. It is also necessary to remember their con- 
centration camps, for example Kolyma. There it was not. possible 
for most of the people to last more than one winter. Kolyma is the 
most terrible concentration camp. 

Mr. Kersten. It is way up north in the polar region in the direction 
of Alaska. 
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General Anpvers. And this is the place where the Soviets dig gold. 

Mr. Kersten. The gold up there in the Kolyma region is mined 
with the help of the so-called Dalstroy, NKVD. It has been paid 
for by hundreds of thousands of lives of these political prisoners. 

General Anprers. Yes; that is so. I mentioned Kolyma especially 
in my book. 

Mr. Mappen. Some witness before the Katyn Massacre Committee 
testified that Stalin, Molotov, Vishinsky, Berling, and his lieutenants 
killed, murdered, massacred, and caused to die in slave-labor camps 
more people than all the collective tyrants in world history killed 
during their regimes. 

General ANnpers. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. In connection with that, I think we are all in agree- 
ment that the present leaders of this same Red regime were the co- 
horts and companions of the groups that Congressman Madden has 
enumerated. 

General Anpers. That is right, they are the same people today; 
Beria is murdered, and Marshal Stalin is dead, but Molotov, Malen- 
kov, Kaganowicz, Mikojan, Woroszylow, Vyszynski, Chruszczow, 
Saburow, Pierwuchiv, and many other people, are the same. 

Mr. Kersten. And this group you have just enumerated were the 
coconspirators, the cohorts, those who acted in concert with the other 
Red leaders who have now died within the last few years, like Stalin 
and Beria and the others who, as Congressman Madden has pointed 
out, have been responsible for the deaths of more innocent, victims 
than the collective totals of all previous tyrants in history, as he 
stated. 

General Anvers. Yes, that is right, and most of these people were 
in the Government during the last "25 years 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Congressman 
Madden if that statement should not also include Hitler ? 

Mr. Mappen. That includes Hitler. I might say, Congressman 
Busbey, if there could be classified a runner-up to Stalin it would 
be Hitler. 

General Anpers. Yes, that is right, but Stalin killed, I think, 16 
times more people than Hitler. 

Mr. McTicue. General, since we were talking about Katyn, the 
Katyn massacre, a few minutes ago, can you tell us what impression 
the disclosure of the Katyn massacre made upon the morale of your 
troops? 

General Anpers. While we were in Russia it was impossible for us 
to discover what happened to several thousands of our missing officers 
and soldiers. After 1939 the Russians officially declared 8,000 Polish 

officers and, if I remember well, 230,000 soldiers which they held as 
prisoners of war. When I started to form an army on Russian soil 
only about 1,200 officers reported to me, and those could not be in- 
cluded in the mentioned 8,000 as they had been deported much later 
in 1940 or 1941, from Lithuania. The rest had disappeared. As to 
other ranks, the Russians told me at that time officially only 20,000. 
T asked, “Where are the rest?” The reply was: “We do not know.” 
Then for the first time we understood there must be something wrong. 
We tried to trace the missing, but it was not possible. The news 
we managed to get was all mixed up. When we moved into Persia 
it was without the officers which we knew had ence been held in the 
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camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostaszkow. We knew about 
them because about 300 or 400 officers from these camps were trans- 
ferred to other camps and remained alive. They joined us while the 
army was being formed in Russia and gave us several names of those 
officers who were with them in Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostaszkow. 
Presenting those lists to Soviet authorities we repeatedly asked: 
“Where are these officers?” But we never received a straight answer. 
I published the minutes of talks in this matter in my book. Twice I 
asked Stalin where these people could be and he answered : “Oh, prob- 
—_ they escaped.” “Where to?”—I asked—“To Manchuria” said 

alin. I protested: “It would be quite impossible for those people 
to escape to Manchuria from Russian concentration camps situated 
near Moscow.” I got noanswer. Only when the Germans made pub- 
lic the news of their disc overy of the Katyn massacre it became clear 
to us where those officers had been all this time. 

The impression was terrible. We all knew that something must 
have happened to those people, but such a massacre of innocent. prison- 
ers of war dragged out of their camps, in 1940, was something un- 
heard of since the time of Dzengis-Khan. 

Mr. Macmrowicz. Just one question on the subject of the Katyn 
massacre, and of the Russian Soviet and their answers to you. For 
18 months or so you were trying to find out what became of these 
Polish officers in these 3 ¢ amps you mentioned, is that correct / 

General Anpers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And during all those 18 months you were getting 
evasive answers, and the answer that they probably escaped; is that 
right? 

General Anpers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. But when the Germans announced the finding of 
the graves is it not true that within 24 hours thereafter they change d 
their answer ? 

General ANpers. Yes; after the announcement from the Germans 
the answer was that they had been left west of Smolensk in the summer 
of 1941, when the Soviet front line was retreating before the Germans. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. In other words, up to the date of the announce- 
ment by Goebbels the answer by the Soviet authorities was that they 
did not know what happened with these 15,000 or 14,000 Polish officers, 
but the minute the Germans announced the finding of the graves then 
they said, “Oh, yes, we do know what happened to them; they were 
left in the vicinity of Smolensk.” 

General Anpers. Yes; but they made one grave mistake. The Ger- 
mans announced they found 12,000. That was not true; they found 
more than 4,000 in the graves. In the graves of Katyn were only those 
from the camp at Kozielsk. 

Mr. Macurowricz. The point I want to make is that for 18 months 
they kept up the story of not knowing what became of these Polish 
oflicers, but in 24 hours after the finding of the graves they completely 
reversed themselves and say that they do know what happened to 
them; they were left in the Smolensk area and were taken over by the 
Germans. 

General Anpers. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. And for the record we might add that the Germans 
came into the Smolensk area in August 1941. 
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General AnpErs. That is right. 

Mr. Mappen. And the Soviet broadcast immediately after the Ger- 
man announcement was that the Germans massacred them when they 
came in there in August 1941? 

General Anpvers. That is right. 

Mr. Mappen. And the Kremlin broadcast forgot that on the bodies 
of all these corpses was winter clothing, of course. 

General Anpers. Yes; that isright. You remember very well dur- 
ing your investigation that was clear, I think, and all the people in 
the world would understand that the massacre in Kat yn took place in 
1940, and the Russians were responsible for it. 

Mr. Mappen. And the Kremlin? The Kremlin, when they re- 
membered in their original statement the massacre in July and August 
1941 they would not have winter clothing, winter overcoats, heavy 
socks, they changed their statement and moved the time of the massacre 
to December ? 

General ANprers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McTieve. For the record at this point, General Anders, where 
did you organize your army whic h subsequently participated in the 

campaign with the Allied forces ? 

General Anpers. After we left Soviet Russia we first went to Persia, 
then to Iraq, near Bagdad. Later the civilian people, the women and 
children, left for India and Africa, some for Mexico. A number of 
civilians remained in Palestine and Lebanon. With the soldiers we 
started to form the Polish Corps. The training went on in Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Egypt. Afterward, in 1943 and the be- 
ginning of 1944, all these troops were moved from A frica to Italy. 

Mr. McTicur. General Anders, after you left Russia what started 
the formation of your famous army ‘ What prompted you, or what 
made you start inquiries and collect data upon the way Polish citizens 
were being treated on Soviet soil? Was there some reason for that? 

General Anpers. You see, all the people who were with me re- 
ane well what they had gone through in Russia, they knew the 

al meaning of Soviet justice. As we arrived in Persia, they realized 
con many of our people still remained in Russia because they could 
not be evacuated. We wanted to tell the world of their fate. At that 
time our government was still in diplomatic relations with that of 
Russia. From my government, and General Sikorski was then Prime 
Minister, I received the order to use all my influence to keep the soldiers 
quiet about their experiences in Russia, about everything they had 
gone through there. 

Mr. McTieur. You were told not to speak about it? 

General Anpers. Yes, and at first the people were quiet enough. 
But after the discovery of Katyn, we understood that Russia had 
broken off her relations with the Polish Government. The situation 
had changed and we wanted to explain to the Americans, the English, 
the French; to Mr. Churchill and other important people, what the 
real conditions were in Russia and what danger could come from 
there to the entire world. Nobody wanted to believe Russia was then 
the powerful friend of the West, and we Poles the poor relatives. 
Who would believe them? I decided then to collect evidence from 
people who had passed through Russia and we got over 18,000 state- 
ments and documents. All these statements and documents were col- 
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lected together into archives which I gave in 1946 to the Hoover 
Library in California, United States of America, as deposit. 

Mr. Kersten. At that point, is it your understanding, General 
Anders, that those 18,000 statements are presently at the Hoover 
Library in California ¢ 

General Anpers. Yes, that is right. A few years ago I was asked 
by the Hoover Library for permission to put them at the disposal of 
the United States Congress and Government, and, of course, I agreed. 
These archives are known as the Anders collection. 

Mr. Kersten. In the Library of Congress ? 

General Anpers. In the Library of Congress in Washington. 

Mr. Hitir¢s. I understand that it is in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. 

Mr. Kersten. In brief, would you describe those 18,000 statements ? 
Generally, what story do they tell? 

General Anvers. The whole story of experiences of many people as 
prisoners: prisoners of war, slaves in forced labor c amps and deportees 
to Russia. As I have said, about 1,500,000 people were imprisoned 
and deported from eastern Poland, all the important people, military, 
civilian, and also simple people but all true and good Polish patriots. 
Others were arrested by the Russians, while crossing the frontier as 
they tried to escape into Rumania and Hungary. There were also sol- 
diers from the Polish forces who, in the course of the 1939 campaign, 
were moved eastward near our frontiers with Russia. A most terrible 
story was that of people arrested and kept in prison in Lwow, Wilno, 
and Minsk. After the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, as the Ger- 
mans advanced and the Russians were forced to retreat, a great number 
of these prisoners were killed in their prisons. Others, thousands of 
them, were moved from the prisons and marched on foot into the in- 
terior of Russia; all these, who, because of exhaustion, could not con- 
tinue to walk, were shot. 

Mr. Kersten. By whom ? 

General Anpers. By the Russians. 

Mr. Kersten. Do these 18,000 statements pertain to the treatment 
of Polish people by the Soviets ? 

General ANnpers. Yes, yes—that is right. They show concentration 
camps and prisons and who was sent, for instance, to different parts 
of Russia. I think they give a very clear picture of all our experiences 
in Russia. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, some of these statements would show 
the treatment of Polish people by Soviet Russia ? 

General Anpers. Yes, and I can say that those statements did not 
only deal with Poles, but also other people who were not Polish— 
Ukrainians, Byelorussians, and people from the Baltic countries. It 
was always the same—the treatment was exactly the same toward all 
these people. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you supervise, therefore, the gathering of these 
statements that we have been talking about? This was under your 
leadership ? 

General Anpers. Yes. I made a commission which was a special 
documentary bureau, which had the task of collecting from all the 
soldiers and from civilian people also who were in the Middle East, 
statements on how they were treated, where they were and everything 
about their impressions and what they had gone through in Russia. 
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Mr. Kersten. And they would truly reflect the Soviet treatment? 

General Anpers. Yes, that is right—and after having collected 
those documents we tried to open the eyes of the world. We started 
with a book, Bolshevism and Religion. 

(The document, Bolshevism and Religion, was handed to the chair- 
man.) 

Mr. Kersren. You have presented us with a book entitled “Bolshe- 
vism and Religion” by Wladyslaw Kania. 

General Anpers. Wladyslaw Kania was an officer in my documen- 
tary bureau. 

Mr. Kersten. This was translated into English? Is this book 
available for our committee? 

General Anvers. It was translated into English, Italian, French, 
and Spanish. 

Mr. Kersten. The name is Wladyslaw Kania. This book may be 
marked as a reference, exhibit No. 21 and ‘without objection received. 
General Anprers. It was necessary to have this book published be- 
‘ause at that time Soviet propaganda stressed the point that there was 
freedom of religion in Russia. This was not true, and it was necessary 
to show what the real situation was. We gave this book to the pope, 
and afterward it was translated. This book was followed by another 

called Soviet Justice, also translated into several languages. 

Mr. Kersten. Was it also based upon the statements ? 

General ANpers. Yes, but unfortunately this book is only trans- 
lated in French, Spanish and Italian. We prepared also an English 
version, but never found a publisher for it. 

This book, in my opinion, is of great importance. It was based on 
the 18,000 documents collected. 

Mr. Kersten. This is a book which you are handing to us, the title 
of which in French is La Justice Sovietique. 

General Anpers. We have here also the English translation, but it 
has not been published. 

Mr. Macurowicz. It is in manuscript form ? 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Kersten. For the purpose of the record, the book entitled in 
French La Justice Sovietique may be marked as a reference exhibit 
No. 22 and, without objection, made a part of the record as such 
reference exhibit. 

General Anpers. I encouraged people to write books. One entitled 
“The Crime of Katyn in the Light of Documentary Evidence, with 
my preface, was published in Polish. We found also for it a French 
and Spanish publisher, but not an English one. Fortunately, the evi- 
dence collected by the congressional Katyn Crime Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Madden, was published by the United States 
Congress in the English language. It is a most important document 
which fills this language gap and includes also the Polish collection of 
evidence. Another Polish publication is the Lista Katynska which 
gives the full list of the names of prisoners killed in Katyn, as well 
as other still unknown places of massacre. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. It will not be necessary to have those books in 
the record because they are already in the record in the Katyn 
massacre reports on the congressional files, so I do not suppose it will 
be necessary to put them in the record here. 
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Mr. Kersten. Well, it seems to me that if those other records are 
available—— 

Mr. Macnrowicz. They are part of the congressional files. 

Mr. Bussey. I doubt if anyone referring to our hearings and to the 
record that we are making would think of including the Katyn 
Forest hearing as a record for these references. Inasmuch as they 
are only references, I see no harm in having them as committee 
references. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. I agree with you—I have no objection to that. 

General Anpers. Other books followed. There were many Polish 
people who had been deported and imprisoned in Russia, and many 
of them wrote books afterwards, some of them excellent. I do not 
remember all of them, but there was a book by Madam Irena Wasi- 
lewska about the fate of Polish children in Russia, and a book by Mr. 
Grubinski, a well known Polish writer who had been sentenced to 
death in Russia, and also books by Madam Nagler and Mr. Herling 
Grufdzinski. There were many more, all quite important and in 
teresting because they a the true facts. Many articles were 
also published not only in Polish, but in English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and in German. All the time we tried to open the eyes of 
the Western World to the danger which threatened it from Russia. 
Because, for Russia, the defeat of Germany was not to be the end of 
the war. For Russia, war will be at an end only when she dominates 
the world. It is most essential to understand that the West cannot 
have really friendly relations with Russia, because the Soviet regime 

a regime of bandits. In the last war we were fighting the bandit 
Hitler together with another bandit, Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, just to be sure we have that name, it is 
B-a-n-d-i-t which means something like a gangster, or criminal. 

General Anprers. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Just for the moment, you had previously handed us 
four volumes pertaining to the Katyn massacre in several languages, 
and they may all be marked for reference exhibits for the record, and 
without objection will be put in the record as reference exhibits 
No. 23. 

General Anpers. I gave here the Japanese translation, the book is 
also in Japanese. 

Mr. Kersten. Pertaining to the Katyn massacre, too? 

General Anpers. It is a translation of my book, where I also deal 
with the Katyn massacre. 

Mr. Kersten. Also published in Japanese ? 

You stated a moment ago, General, that the Soviet rulers, the rulers 
of the Soviet Empire, are bandits and gangsters, and for a long time 
you have known and been convinced, that they will not stop until they 
dominate the world. That is their unalterable objective. Would 
you say, General, that the free world, from your observations, truly 
understand the purposes of the Soviet rulers in this regard 4 

General Anpers. In my opinion, the understanding today is much 
better, especially in the United States. In all other countries I think 
that the men in the governments understand, but there is a feeling of 
fear, and fear is never a good adviser. Take Geneva for example. 
In my opinion it is another Munich. Why? Because in my opinion, 
the Soviet. Union today is in need of another 2 or 3 years of peace. 
I do not know exactly how many, but at the end of that time Russia 
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will be much stronger than she is now. Yes, 4 years would be 
sufficient for that. 

Mr. Hitires. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for a further explanation ? 
You mean the time works for Russia? You mean that Russia will 
have so developed her armed forces, so consolidated her ill-gotten 
gains and will be able sufficiently to develop the hydrogen bomb that 
Russian military strength may well be superior? In other words, time 
is on the side of the Soviet ¢ 

General ANnprrs. Yes, certainly. And it is not only the armed 
forces of Russia that will be more powerful. The atom and hydrogen 
bombs, an asset in the possession of the United States and may, in a few 
years, be also in Russia’s possession. However, we must not forget 
that Russia dominates also today all those countries behind the Lron 
Curtain which lost their freedom during the war. More than a hun- 
dred and ten million people lost their freedom during the war and are 
now dominated by Russia. We know that during the last few years the 
Soviet Government has been trying to organize military strength 
also in these countries.. I can speak especially about Poland. In 
Poland today there are 25 divisions equipped with modern equipment, 
and they are working to form another 4 divisions. In a year that 
will be 29 divisions and to this number of t divisions which are being 
formed, one should add 6 mechanized divisions and 19 infantry divi- 
sions. I think this is strength enough if you remember the number of 
divisions under the command of General Gruenther, Chief of NATO. 
According to information from the countries behind tha [ron Curtain, 
the number of divisions in the so-called satellite countries is now, 
altogether, more than 75 divisions. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. Along those lines, in connection with your state- 
ment about time running in favor of Soviet Russia, would you agree 
with this statement that the gains made by Soviet Russia are resultant, 
not so much from their strength, but from our weakness, our inability, 
and refusal to take advantage of those things that are in our favor? 

General Anpers. Absolutely right. In my opinion, today, the West 
is much stronger than Russia today. 

Mr. Kersren. Physically ? 

General ANvErRs. Materially, physically, in all ways it is stronger. 
I am not sure that I can say the same in 4 or 5 years’ time. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And it is our inability, our refusal, to take ad- 
vantage of our strength at a time when we are in a superiority that 
runs to the advantage of Russia ? 

General Anpers. Yes, that is right, because Russia counts only 
with strength, nothing else but strength. 

Mr. Hiuiiné6s. If I might make this one additional observation, it 
bears out further what the gentleman from Michigan has been bring- 
ing out in his last two questions. 

I have before me several of the morning papers here in London, 
dated June 18, 1954. If you look at the headlines and at the articles 
in most of those papers, you will find that there is continual reference 
made to a good will mission that apparently is going to be made by 
the leaders of one of the great political parties of Great Britain to 
China this year. It was mentioned in this morning’s press that a good 
will mission will also stop at Moscow en route. 

In addition, there is serious criticism today of the United States 
request that Great Britain and other countries join in preventing the 
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shipment of arms to Guatemala, which has a Communist Govern- 
ment. The British press disagrees and says it is merely a leftwing 
Government. Well, I was in Guatemala a few weeks ago and I can 
assure you that it has a Communist-dominated government taking 
orders from the Kremlin. Apparently the British press does not agree. 
Yesterday I talked with some members of the British Parliament who 
hold the view—at any rate the ones I talked to—that the situation 
is not as serious as some of us think. I heard the comment that things 
are not so bad in Russia, and some people wondered whether or not 
we were getting a rather prejudiced viewpoint in the course of these 
hearings because we are listening prim: irily to witnesses from the satel- 
lite countries dominated by the Soviet. 

The question is, what can we do to alert the people of the free 
world. Let us take one example—the people of Great Britain who, 
in their daily press, get none of the stories told to this committee 
and get virtually none of the very serious and sobering comments 
such as the one made just now by you, General, regarding the time 
element. My question, therefore, is this: do you have any suggestions 
as to what we can do not only to waken the people of the United 
States but also the people across the world, in Great Britain and else- 
where, as to the terrible things that have happened of which the free 
world, and specifically the people of the United States seem to be 
unaware ¢ 

General ANpers. I understand, but I must explain that I am not 
a politician. I am a soldier. From my long experience as a soldier 
I know that when an army attacks everything depends on the leaders. 
If the leaders advance well in front of a company, all the men will 
follow them, but if the leaders stop and waver, the whole company 
is sunk. The situation today is similar. If the United States go 
ahead with determination and strength, all other people will go with 
them. But if the United States were to stop at words without facts 
to confirm them, such weakness would spread to other people. But 
I think the United States military leaders do not realize that today 
the leadership is theirs. It is necessary to understand that today it 
is the United States that leads the free world against its greatest 
enemy—Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Dopp. I am not sure. We realize that today we have a position 
of leadership thrust upon us, and I think many of us feel that others 
in the world have got to do their part too. I have had an opportunity 
to talk with some old friends here, and I think a lot of people here 
are alert. I do not say the majority are, but a great many are, and 
I would not want the record to appear that they were not extremely 
sympathetic toward our problem and our situation. 

General, you are a military man and have had great experience. We 
have a problem now in Indochina. Do you think that it is better for 
us to make some kind of a settlement there or do you think that we 
ought to try to stop the forces of communism anywhere and every- 
where in the world? Would you care to comment ? 

General Anpers. It is somewhat diflicult for me to answer this 
question because I do not know the situation in Indochina. But one 
thing I know very well: the Kremlin is the source and origin of the 
fire. From this source of fire fly out incendiary sparks. It is useless 
if a fire brigade tries to put out all the small fires, it must tackle and 
destroy the source of origin. 
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Mr. Freieguan. As I understand you then, General, a military 
strategist you feel that it is foolis h to try to enter little wars that 
are created by Russia with other people doing their dirty business { 

General Anpbrers. That is right. 

Mr. Feignan. Then, in the event that there should be a war the only 
way we could put out that fire would be to hit the heart land, Moscow ¢ 

General Anpers. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Ferighan. And other strong military strategic places within 
the country of Muscovy? 

General Anpers. Yes. One remark, however. You said “If the 
war comes.” The war is already here, the problem is only in its 
method. The war is on, and not only the cold war, for I think that 
for your boys in Korea it was very hot indeed. So is the war in Indo- 
china. Yes, the war is here, only the methods are different. In my 
opinion it is necessary for the United States to change those methods. 

Mr. Dopp. Your comments on these problems interest me very 
much as I am sure they do the other members. There is a large school 
of thought which feels that an effective way to halt the danger that 
concerns us now, would be to do what we should have done prior to 
1939 with the Nazis. Had Mussolini been stopped in Ethiopia, had 
Hitler been told to get out of the Rhineland, and had concessions not 
been made with respect to Czechoslovakia, we might never have had to 
fight World War II. That is a sensible theory, and it would seem 
applicable to stopping this aggression now wherever it may appear so 
as to prevent world war III. What do you think. 

General Anpers. I completely agree with you. 

Mr. Kersten. I would like to make this obse rvation at the moment 
also. That the free world, which includes the United States and our 
allies—for we are allies—Great Britain and the other still free na- 
tions, is understandably confused by the Soviet methods and tactics 
because they are new. And many of us—I am speaking now particu- 
larly of the United States—have failed to do those things which 
should be done largely through lack of knowledge of the new and 
fraudulent tactics of the Soviets. There are many things which we 
have not done which we should do, and among these things—and I 
am asking you about this, General—is to take into account the fact 
that there are hundreds of millions of people behind the Iron Curtain, 
and that wenai certainly include the great majority of the people of 
Poland, who, if they could, would be on the side of the West, and that 
perhaps among our strongest allies there would be, if they could, those 
people behind the Iron Curtain; and that the real v illain in the situa- 
tion is the Red leadership that dominates these vast areas. 

General Anpers. That is right. I spoke about Poland as an ex- 
ample, but it is the same for all countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Our people in Poland who understand well today what is bolshevism, 
what is the Soviet regime, are with us in their hearts. But the terror 
is so strong that they can do nothing. Moreover, on one side they have 
the Soviet Union, on the other more than 32 Russian divisions in 
Poland at Lignitza and in Eastern Germany which is completely un- 
der Soviet domination. What can our people do? They are helpless. 
It is absolutely necessary to keep up their morale. All our work, my 
own and that of my friends, is to keep up this morale, here as well as 
in Poland, among our people. One must have hope to live. Propa- 
ganda makes use ‘of big words, but it is facts that are needed. What 
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are those facts, which, coming from the free world, would be under- 
stood in Poland and other countries behind the Iron Curtain? In 
my opinion, it would be the Polish, the Estonian, the Hungarian 
colors flying this side of the barrier. We are your allies. I under- 
stand very “well your position, Mr. Chairman, but this is my firm 
opinion. Only one thing can give hope to Poland and that is the for- 
mation of military troops under the leadership of the United States 
and flying Polish banners. We are here, we are free Poles and if we 
raise the Polish fi: ag, there will be none to raise on the other side. The 
soldiers in Poland are our sons and brothers, the brothers and sons of 
those who captured Monte Cassino. The troops in Poland are com- 
manded by Russian officers from the rank of major to general, but the 
soldiers are true Poles and all the people are with them. Today they 
can do nothing, although they would join us if they only could. To- 
day we have single cases like Jarecki, Jazwinski, and plenty of others 
who came over, but I am sure that if our troops were formed, soldiers 
from the other side would come streaming in to our colors. This 
would be an important addition to the s strength of the West, there are 
hundreds of millions of people behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you saying in effect that if on this side we had 
Polish units, in the Polish uniform, with the Polish banner flying, and 
similarly Hungarian units with the Hungarian uniform and flag, and 
the flags of the other captive nations, if we had these symbols on this 
side of the Iron Curtain they would constitute a great psychological 
as well as material source of strength that would aid us in our fight 
against the Communists? This would have an effect, would it not, 
upon the ability of the Communists to control the armed forces behind 
the Iron Curtain ? 

General Anpers. Yes; and I think it would also have a good influ- 
ence on the people in France, Italy, and so on, because it is necessary to 
have not only hope but conviction that from this side there are not 
only words but facts. 

Mr. Kersten. This would be action and facts, would it not? And 
such units would not be formed to fight against the Polish Army be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, or against the Hungarian Army, but to indicate 
that, we in the West, would like to have those military forces on our 
side, where they want tobe. Is that not true? 

General Anpvers. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. This would aid in avoiding wholesale conflict with the 
people of one side against the people on the other side? 

General Anpers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. I do not know whether you care to answer this or 
not, but if you do I would like to have your answer. If you were 
permitted by the Western Powers now to form a Polish army recruited 
from your former soldiers and from others now living on this side of 
the Iron Curtain, would you care to estimate how large an army you 
could recruit ? 

General Anpers. I have often discussed and worked on this prob- 
lem. You see, we Poles here are in a better position than other people 
from behind the Iron Curtain, because we had an army fighting from 
this side together with Great Britain and the United States. That is 
why we have a great number of people and former soldiers living in 
the free world, especially in Great Britain. It is now 9 years since 
the end of the war and there are many people who would be too old to 
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join, while the young ones did not serve. With the young sen who 
are potential soldiers we could raise about 55,000 soldiers from Great 
Britain alone. However, we could also get soldiers from many other 
countries. I am not thinking about the United States, for the people 
of Polish origin there are American citizens. I take into account 
only those who are Polish citizens. In France there are now about 
half a million Poles. In 1940, we organized a Polish army of 63,000 
men from among these people. We have Poles in Belgium, in Argen- 
tina, Canada, Australia, Brazil, Norway, Sweden, and Germany, quite 
a large number altogether. We have for instance, 14,000 in guard 
companies of the British and United States Zones of Germany. With 
help from the United States Government, with the necessary equip- 
ment, which would be impossible to provide ourselves, we could have a 
Polish Army of from 3 to 4 divisions. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would you tell the committee what this means in 
numbers ¢ 

General Anpers. About 100,000 to 110,000 men. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And what is the spirit of these people? 

General ANpers. Their spirit is excellent. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So what you are telling this committee is that if 
you were given authority by the Western Powers to organize a Pol- 
ish army you could organize one today over 100,000 strong of men 
who have experience in battle and are of strong spirit? 

General ANnpers. There are a number of young men, perhaps 18,000, 
who have not served, but it would be easy to train them—they are sons 
of soldiers and have the military tradition in their blood. 

Mr. Macnrowticz. So that what could be done in a practical way 
would be not only to give a symbolic army but one that would be of 
tremendous aid to the allied cause? 

General Anpers. Yes; but in my opinion it is not so important how 
many people we can have; if not 3 divisions, then 2 or 1. For instance, 
the Hungarians could give 1 brigade, the Lithuanians 1 battalion. 
The main thing is that the national flags should be there, because our 
reserves are not here but in Poland, where they number millions. 

Mr. McTievr. General, how did the Poles react to the news of the 
outcome of the conference held between the Western Powers and 
Stalin in the autumn of 1943 in Moscow and Teheran ? 

General ANnpers. The reaction was terrible because you were our 
allies and this was a decision taken against us in agreement with the 
Soviet Union, who were your allies from the first day of the war. 
Our war effort was very big. We had the largest underground army 
of over 300,000 people. In open fighting on this side many victories 
were gained by our air force, our navy, and our land troops. 

And after all our sacrifices, all our losses, Poland was to be left a 
Communist country. That was terrible. 

Mr. Dopp. I would like to ask a question about that—— 

General ANpers. I am sorry; I thought you were speaking about 
Yalta, not Teheran. 

Mr. Dopp. Make that clear now. The question was about Teheran 
and Moscow, and your answer related to Yalta? 

General Anpers. Yes. After Teheran we had very little news; no- 
body knew exactly what had happened. We felt it was something 
not good for us, but we were not sure. You remember afterward a 
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speech by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons, as this did not 
sound so good for us, but the worst blow came after Yalta. 

Mr. Dopp. The terms of the agreement to which the question makes 
reference did not cause any great concern amongst the Poles, did it? 

General Anpers. Not much. However, I found it necessary to ex- 
plain that the Poles must fight on for Poland, that in view of our 
sacrifices and losses against the Germans, there must be a change in 
favor of our country. That was after Teheran. After Yalta it was 
different. 

Mr. McTicur. Did any of the Western Powers exert any pressure 
upon the Polish Government here in London as far as the Soviets 
were concerned ? 

General Anpers. Oh, yes. From this side there was a great effort 
to persuade the Polish Government to go with Russia. This was im- 
possible, both for the Government and for the Polish people. There 
were only a very few people who gave in to the pressure. 

Mr. Bussey. General Anders, when you were in Lubianka prison, 
were you subjected to any of the treatment that has, I think, been 
referred to as brainwashing? I mean treatment similar to that given 
to political prisoners. Did they try to break you down, to get a con- 
fession out of you as a military man, as they did out of political 
prisoners ¢ 

General Anpers. Yes, all that. The method never varies. It is 
only the real criminals, thieves, and so forth, that can escape such treat- 
ment, because in Soviet Russia it is the political prisoners that are 
treated as the worst criminals. The others are favored in many 
ways. 

Mr. Bussey. After you were released from Lubianka, were you per- 
mitted to move around in Russia, so that you were able to observe 
conditions as they existed, and to determine the feeling of the people 
toward their government ? 

General Anpers. At first, yes. At the moment of my release, the 
4th of August 1941, Russia was weak and Moscow was having a bad 
time. The disorder was so great then in Russia that, for instance, 
I was able to give the prison commander orders to release Polish 
people. The Soviet Government gave me a seal, a stamp—and in 
Russia a seal enables one to do anything. Therefore my country- 
men were released by my order. After about 2 weeks, however, there 
was big trouble and Vishinsky told me this was not permissible, but 
many people had been released by then. 

Mr. Bussey. From your observations at that time, would you say 
that the vast majority of the people in Russia were happy under the 
Communist regime ? 

General Anpers. On the contrary, no, there were many Russian peo- 
ple who asked why they should form an army to go against Germany 
and said “We want the Germans to come.” 

Mr. Kersten. Who told you that? 

General Anpers. Many people in the country. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, in your description of the exodus to Persia, 
you made reference to the fact that the Communists wanted you to 
leave people of the Jewish faith behind. Did you notice at all that 
the government under Stalin was persecuting people of the Jewish 
faith, as Hitler was doing in Germany ? 
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General Anpvers. In 1939 when the Russians occupied eastern Po- 
land they annexed the eastern part and treated it as being their own, 
and therefore they were forcing people to accept Russian citizenship. 
When the agreement was made in 1941 that all Poles who were de- 
ported to Russia should be released, then the Russians, after a month or 
two, decided that they would release only those Polish citizens who 
were of Polish nationality, but would refuse to release Jews, Ukrain- 
ians, and Byelorussians deported from eastern Poland, considering 
them Russian citizens. 

Mr. Bussey. After the announcements by the Germans of the dis- 
covery of the first group of officers in the Katyn massacre, the Soviets 
changed their propaganda position. Was there any effort to your 
k nowledge, on the part of the Western Powers to establish the truth 
at that time and to place the guilt where it belonged ? 

General AnpDers. No, nothing. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. I want to say at this particular time that, during these 
hearings, I think all members of this committee are aware of the great 
work that Mr. Madden’s c vommittee did 2 years ago in bringing up, in 
view of the question that Mr. Busbey asked, one of the first things that 
was done to bring to the attention of the people of the United States, 
at least, of the terrible crime against the Polish nation of the massacre 
of a large part of the flower of the Polish Army, and, I think, a tribute 
is due to Mr. Madden and Mr. Machrowicz and other members of this 
committee who have blazed the trail of information for the world. 

General Anpers. I can say only that all Poles not only agree with 
you but have the greatest respect for Mr. Madden and the other mem 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have an appointment and I have to go; I have 
asked Mr, Madden if he would permit me to ask a few question. 

First, I want to say that I join with the members of the committee 
in my high respect and admiration for you, which I know the General 
knows personally, not only for what he has done for the cause of 
Poland but what he has done after Poland’s well-fought cause for the 
freedom of all the nations, and what he is doing now to maintain the 
spirit of Poles wherever they may be, to keep them in readiness for 
what we all know will some day come, the day of justice. 

Mr. Kersten. The day of liberation. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The day of liberation. I would like to ask you 
a few questions. 

At the time that Poland assumed its defense against Nazi attack, did 
you have a mutual assistance pact with the Western Powers? 

General ANnpers. Yes, we had agreements with France, England, 
and Rumania. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And also, beside the Mutual Assistance Pact with 
Great Britain and France it had an assurance from the United States 
that the United States would not permit any attack on Poland by the 
Nazi forces. And it was on the basis of these assurances that the resis- 
tance to the Hitler forces was attempted ; was it not ? 

General Anpers. Yes, that is right. You understand that Poland, 
with its little army, and not a mobilized army—because you remember 
that 2 or 3 days before the war it was the British Ambassador and the 
French Ambassador who asked not to make the mobilization, to delay 
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it and at the beginning there was no general mobilization, only a par- 
tial mobilization of our troops. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And also at that time you had a nonaggression 
pact with Soviet Russia? 

General AnpvErs. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of course, these assurances of mutual assistance 
never were kept, were they, and so Soviet Russia, although it had a 
nonaggression pact, and although it originally conceded the justifica- 
tion for the Poles to resist Nazi Germany, actually congratulated Nazi 
Germany upon their entry into Warsaw; is that not right? I have 
before me the telegram to the German Embassy congratulating them 
upon their entry into Warsaw. 

General Anpers. Yes; that is right. Molotov said that it was very 
fortunate. You must remember that Poland had a nonaggression 
pact with Russia at the time, which Russia broke the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1939 by invading Poland. But I ask you what agreement has 
not been broken by Russia? Only one, that with Hitler from 1939 
to 1941, because Hitler was strong. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I want to make it clear that Poland did have 
these assurances which were not kept and, on the basis of these agree- 
ments, they undertook the tremendous task of resistance to the Nazi 
forces. 

I want to go into one or two other matters. After you and your 
troops left Soviet Russia, you went to Africa; is that correct? 

General Anpvers. To the Middle East. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And eventually to Africa. 

General Anpers. To Africa and from Africa to Italy. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. After Poland fell, did you and your Polish troops 
cease to fight on the side of the Allies? After Poland fell into Soviet 
hands, did your Polish Army continue to fight alongside the Allies? 

General Anprers. Yes; that is right. We fought the Germans all 
the time, to the end. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you participate in battles in Africa? 

General Anpers. One Polish brigade with Kopanski fought in 
Tobruk all the time. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The famous battle of Tobruk; is that correct? 
The Polish troops continued to fight alongside the Allies and had 
great victories. 

General Anprers. Yes; you remember the Polish troops fell in Nor- 
way, after in France, after in Africa at Tobruk, after in Italy, and 
after in France, Holland, and Belgium. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And also in England, over London. 

General Anprers. Also in England. If I remember correctly, 14 
percent of the Germans shot down were destroyed by Polish airmen. 
Our navy also was in service continually; at a very difficult time they 
made convoys to help Russia during the war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As a matter of fact, there is quite a monument 
put up in London here in remembrance of the Polish aviators who 
defended London. You also participated in one of the most famous 
battles of the Second World War at Monte Cassino; is that right? 

General Anpers. Yes; there were also other important battles in 
Italy, at Ancona and Bologna, for instance. Our losses there were 
heavier, but Monte Cassino was the first battle and was known by all 
the people in the world. 
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Mr. Macnurowicz. It was important because it opened up the gate 
to the rest of Italy. 

General ANpers. It led to the liberation of the first European 
capital, Rome. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And Monte Casino fell to the Polish troops after 
3 months of attack by other Allied armies. 

General Anpers. That is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened to all those Polish soldiers, those 
who remained and survived ? 

General Anpvers. After the war the biggest number came here to 
England; they moved to England and worked here. Several people 
went to the United States, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Argen- 
tine, and Brazil, in fact, to 43 countries in the world. Today our 
soldiers are in 43 countries throughout the world. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The people who fought for Poland but were 
unable to return to their motherland ? 

General Anprers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mentioned about depositions taken, as to 
conditions behind the Iron Curtain. Did you have a military attaché 
attached to you from the United States Government ? 

General Anpers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. A colonel of the United States Army ? 

General Anpers. Not an attaché, but a liaison officer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The people who fought for Poland but were 
attached to you, the Colonel Henry Szymanski ? 

General Anpers. Yes; I sent him to Russia, but the Russians did 
not permit him to go into Russia, and he joined us in Persia. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He joined you in Persia. Was he an official 
liaison officer of the United States Army with you in Persia all through 
Africa and Italy ? 

General Anpvers. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know whether or not he also assembled 
depositions and facts relative to the situation in Poland? Officially, 
as United States representative ? 

General Anpers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that when you talk about records assembled 
by you, there are also similar records with identical conclusions as- 
sembled by the representative of the United States Government? 

General Anpers. Yes; and Colonel Szymanski had the opportunity 
to speak with all the Polish people who came from Russia. I know 
very well that he spoke with our people. He has a thorough knowl- 
edge about our experience. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Colonel Szymanski is a West Point graduate who 
was, as I said, the liaison officer and who made very important repre- 
sentations to the United States Government agreeing almost com- 
pletely with the conclusions which you reached; is that right? 

General Anpvers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And as a result of those conclusions he was cen- 
sored by the United States as being too much anti-Communist, and 
later removed from his position. 

General Anpers. That is right. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I might say to the members of the committee who 
are not familiar with the facts that Colonel Szymanski, at the request 
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of the United States authorities, warned the United States of the 
dangers of communism and related most of the facts that have come 
out here in an official document. As a result a cable was sent to him 
while he was, I believe, in Persia, warning against any further reports 
from him because he was too much anti-Communist. 

Mr. Hitiines. Where is the colonel today ? 

Mr. Macurowicz. In Colorado, he is not on active service, he is 
retired. 

Mr. Hitxrnes. Has he ever testified before any congressional com- 
mittee to this fact ? 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Yes, he has, I think that led to his retirement. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Did he give testimony before the committee? 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Hitzurnes. It might be as well, Mr. Chairman, if we considered 
hearing thiscolonel. It is the first I know of that particular testimony 
and frankly, as one member of this committee, I would be very much 
interested in further reports from him on this subject. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I am quite certain that he would be willing to 
testify. I know that he has some valuable documents which have not, 
as yet, been revealed to the Madden committee and which he probably 
would be willing to give to this committee. 

Mr. Hitirnes. May I suggest that upon the return of this committee 
to the United States consideration be given to the possibility of calling 
the colonel as a witness ? 

Mr. Kersten. I think it will probably be the sense of the committee. 

Mr. Dopp. I also believe his report was never made public until 1946. 

Mr. Macurowicz. His report was mysteriously lost and could not 
be found until it developed that he had kept for himself an extra copy 
and then, miraculously, it was found again. 

I might say that I think he has certain reports which have not yet 
been made public. I am sure he would be willing to have them made 
public for this committee. 

Mr. Kersren. By all means; my own personal feeling is that we 
should attempt to procure his testimony. I think, Mr. Counsel, an 
effort should be made and, if there is no objection, I will request that 
we do, when we return to the United States, make an effort to get him. 

Mr. McTicur. I agree, upon our return. 

Mr. Mappen. General, I might ask if you could give the committee 
information regarding your knowledge of persecution, and the posi- 
tion of religion, that is, all religions, not only i in Poland, but behind 
the Iron Curtain, if you know it. What position has all religions, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, today? If you can, tell us, from 
when you were in a position to observe the Communist attitude toward 
all churches. 

General Anpers. This is a little different in every Communist-ruled 
country. It is not the same in Poland, for example, as in other coun- 
tries. But I can only say that all the Soviet Russians, all Communist 
regimes are against religions. They try to destroy religion in the 
people, especially among the young people. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, their program and purpose is to com- 
pletely eliminate, wipe out, and banish all sorts and types, all denomi- 
nations of religion ¢ 

General Anprers. Yes. About Poland today, about our young 
people, I cannot say what will happen in 5 or 6 years. The Soviet 
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propaganda, the Soviet system, is such that we cannot say what will 
be the effect on the young people who are, for example, 9 or 10 years 
old today. This is very difficult. 

Mr. Mappen. Now, General, we have had testimony from witnesses, 
and particularly one witness, who stated in relating his experience as 
a prisoner, and ‘the brain washing and tortures and processes of inqui- 
sition that he was subject to, he testified that in his mind the program 
of the Communist leaders, as far as their conferences and their meet- 
ings go with other nations, with free nations, is patterned along the 
same line, along the same route, the same course, as the pattern that 
they used on brain washing individuals. Now this witness in particu- 
lar stated that in the conferences held at Berlin, and at Geneva, and 
at Panmunjon, the Communist leaders dragged these conferences out. 
First they would be severe, and you might say they are treacherous as 
far as their conferences are concerned. 

Then maybe next day they would relent, and present a different 
atmosphere, a different attitude, and so continue over the weeks and 
the months in that manner. ‘This witness testified that is, in effect, 
the same pattern that they used in brain washing prisoners, that these 
meetings the Kremlin is having with the free countries today is a dif- 
ferent form of brain washing, so to speak. They postpone any ceci- 
sions of importance, merely fighting for time, merely postponing the 
inevitable which will come some day. And as you testified here, time 
is running in favor of the Kremlin, the longer they can postpone the 
eventual day of their attack, the stronger they will be. Have you 
anything to say as to the futility that is the ultimate lack of advantage 
to be gained by holding conferences and treaty meetings and to settle 
international problems with the Communist leaders? What is your 
opinion ¢ 

General Anpers. I think you are absolutely right. Conferences are 
regarded necessary by the Bolsheviks only for two reasons: One is 
to spread their propaganda across the world, the other to gain time. 
Ever since Lenin and Stalin, the Bolsheviks have always said the same 
thing: Their aim is to dominate the world. If necessary, they will 
use blackmail. If necessary, they will momentarily retreat—if such 
is the decision of the Communist hierarchy, they will go ahead again 
with double force. Oh, yes, I agree with you completely. 

Mr. Bonin. I wish to commend you for your constant fight for the 
freedom of captive nations in the entire world. I am deeply im- 
pressed with your statement in your book An Army in Exile, wherein 
you state on page 309 and, it is a very pertinent statement: 

The Soviet Union has no difficulty whatsoever in disintegrating the “surround- 


ings” against which it will sooner or later attack. It has a method of penetrating 


into their very heart, finding a way either directly or indirectly to the most secret 
arteries of life and influencing every aspect of national effort, including the mili- 
tary one. And we can all observe how the men in the Kremlin take advantage of 
every opportunity. How they frustrate all endeavors to organize the recon- 


struction of Europe, how conflicts are created in Asia, and intrigues, sometimes 
subtle and sometimes vulgarly obvious, are made to disturb relations between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Every day, when I read the daily press and note these signs of Soviet i 
I cannot, as a military man, consider them as other than evidence of the str i 
preparation of the terrain for the future offensive. The last war showed the 
importance of such preparations. Not only politicians but military strategists 
should now start to estimate the implications of this worldwide preparation for 
the future Soviet attack. 
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I think that is a very, very keen observation on your part, and I 
certainly know that with your insight on these problems, behind the 
Tron Curtain, certainly gains the 1 respect of all people in the free world. 
Thank you. 

General Anpers. The book was published in 1948, but I wrote it in 
1945 and 1946. 

Mr. Kersten. More true today than even then. 

Mr. Dopp. General, I want to make this clear for the record in case 
there is still some confusion. You say they had no mutual assistance 
pact with Poland in 1939? 

General Anpers. No. We had no such agreement with the United 
States. We had agreements, with promise of mutual help, only with 
England, France, and Rumania, and a nonaggression pact with Russia. 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. Now I think that the story that you told us about 
the Katyn massacre is extremely interesting. I have been very much 
impressed with your knowledge of it, and as the Katyn Committee 
did a splendid job in clearing up this situation. I was present in 
Nuremberg when the Russians presented their case. I listened to it 
carefully at that time. I was not impressed with it then, but I had 
the feeling that it was without substance. It interested me yesterday 
when one of our witnesses identified this prosecutor as General 
Rudenko. He was the man who presented the Russian proof with 
respect to the Katyn massacre at Nuremberg. 

I wonder if you know that the Nazis were planning the extermina- 
tion of the intelligentsia of Poland, and did execute the plan? 

General ANDERS. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Dopp. You know about that. Well, this has always intrigued 
me. I do not know how we can ever really get a complete determina- 
tion about it. But I remember re¢ ading documents, original documents, 
which made it perfectly clear that in May of 1940 the Nazis in Poland 
started to exterminate the Polish intelligentsia on a planned opera- 
tional scale. Did you know that? 

General Anpers. Ye§&, that is right. 

Mr. Dopp. That dates back to an order, an original document as 
well, which Hitler sent to Keitel. Just 60 days after the attack on 
Poland he ordered that the intelligentsia of Poland be wiped out. 
Then Hans Franck started the extermination program in Poland, 
where he was governor general, in May of 1940. I think the date 
was May 26, although I have nothing to inform me now, but that is 
my recollec tion. What interests me is that the Nazis’ extermination 
program to wipe out the intelligentsia, which would certainly include 
the officers, went into operation about the time, almost precisely the 
time, that the Soviets were executing these Polish officers at Katyn 
Forest. Were you aware of that? 

General Anpers. Yes; you are right. That is the same time. 

Mr. Dopp. I remember ‘reading in Hans Franck’s diaries, which I 
believe are now published, that “he put this plan into operation in 
1940 because he felt secure in the belief that it would not attract 
much attention across the face of the world because the attack on 
France took place in the spring of 1940. But my point is this: I do 
not know, and I wonder if you know, of any proof at all which would 
establish what I suspect is true—that the Nazis and the Soviets had 
an understanding in Poland. They were both dedicated to the same 
proposition. Do you see what I mean? 
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General Anpvers. This is difficult to answer, for, although the aim 
was similar, the methods differed. Germany had one policy toward 
Poland and Russia another. Nevertheless, both Germany and Russia 
aimed at the destruction of Polish intelligentsia, each government in 
its own way. In the case of Russia, the Katyn massacre is poe of 
this policy. About 15,000 Polish officers have been murdered in 
Russia, military men and police officers, because the Soviets under- 
stood that the spirit of those men could not be broken and changed, 
and so they were and would remain enemies. Among those officers 
were many doctors, professors, engineers—they were mostly reserve 
officers of different professions. The disappearance of the Polish 
educated class was necessary both for Russia and Germany. But it 
is difficult to say whether there was a planned Russo-German coopera- 
tion in their methods. It is difficult to prove. I cannot give you 
definite examples that this was so. In spite of the agreement, from 
the very beginning there was never much faith between Russia and 
Germany. They did not trust each other. 

Mr. Dopp. It is a matter that I think has some fascinating aspects, 
but in any event it is clear that both sides, the Nazis and the Soviets, 
had the same general idea with respect to Poland. 

General Anpers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Dopp. And that is something which the world has failed to 
understand, and it is something that someone very well described as 
the revolution against freedom. 

General Anpers. It was a revolution against liberty, against moral 
values, against the free world, and against the people. It was the 
same with little differences. 

Mr. Dopp. I am glad you understand that; at least, that you agree. 
It has been my own belief for a long time. What has been trouble- 
some is that there have been some people who wanted to believe the 
Nazis were a little less dangerous, and many people who believed the 
Russians were completely all right and that they did not do these 
things at all. The point is they are exactly alike in every important 


oe 

yeneral Anpers. Hitler wanted to dominate the world and Stalin 
also wanted to dominate the world; the method was the same, but the 
system was different. 

Mr. Dopp. Yes; that is all. I agree with you. I am very grateful 
to you. f bas 

Mr. Kersten. ¢ thiiik it should be pointed out that Congressman 
Dodd was very close to this situation as one of the American officials 
at the Nuremberg trials, and has a keen, comprehensive understanding 
of this problem for that and other reasons. 

Mr. Hitxrnes. In my opinion, the great weakness of the free world 
today is the lack of full understanding of the Communist intent and 
plan and the terrible things the Communists have done. 

General Anpvrers. That is completely my opinion. 

Mr. Frienan. General, I, too, want to subscribe to all the very de- 
servedly laudatory remarks made by my colleagues with reference to 
your very distinguished career. 

Just for the record I want to ask you, You are familiar, are you not, 
with the experience of Mr. Stypulkowski in Lubianka Prison ? 

General Anvers. Yes; I know Mr. Stypulkowski’s story very well. 
He wrote a book about his experience. His case was very well known 
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as he was arrested and brought to Moscow with the 16 members of the 
Polish Underground Government. He was 3 months in the Lubianka 
Prison. 

Mr. Freienan. I want to ask you, Did you receive any such similar 
treatment, or did you just have to undergo the hardships that are 
always accompanying confinement ? 

General Anpers. I think that all Polish people deported to Russia 
in 1939-40, myself included, had to undergo the same treatment as 
Mr. Stypulkowski, only we had to suffer it for 2 years. 

Mr. Freienan. But I want you to answer my question. Were you 
subject to similar treatment or were you just kept in jail as a prisoner ¢ 

General Anpers. Yes, the same; only for a much longer time. Some 
of us were treated even more brutally. Our prisoners were often 
beaten in prison. I, too, had been beaten up. During my 2 years in 
prison I went through constant interrogation with very bad treatment 
and all sorts of physical and mental pressure. Night after night I 
was interrogated without being allowed any sleep, and so on. 

Mr. Friguan. I just want to ask one question, and I hope the answer 
will be as brief as possible. With reference to the present world sit- 
uation, What do you think would be the reaction among the freedom- 
loving people behind the Iron Curtain, such as the true Polish patriots, 
if the free world severed diplomatic and trade relations with the 
Kremlin, and all those subjugated countries ? 

General Anprers. In my opinion the breaking off of relations with 
Russia and all the Communist governed countries would be advisable. 
It would be an excellent move. As you well know, concentration 
camps not only exist in Russia, but also in Poland, in fact, all Soviet 
subjugated countries. They started to be organized in Poland still 
at the time when Mikolajczyk was in the Polish Government. Today 
there is a lot of them in Poland. We can give you a map with all the 
concentration camps marked out. All these people, suffering such 
inhuman treatment, long for the free world, the United States, and 
other countries, to show that they are against the Communists and not 
friendly with them. Just imagine, in your Embassy in Warsaw, or 
Moscow, our people know that you are friendly, you have lunch, and 
attend cocktail parties with the bandits. 

Mr. FrigHan. Well, then, you feel that such severance would not 
bring a closer knit between the Kremlin and the subjugated countries ? 

General Anprers. It would give new hope for freedom to those 
people. 

Here is a map of the concentration camps in Poland. We have 
plenty of information about western Poland even today. Since Yalta 
and the incorporation of eastern Poland into Russia not much news 
comes from there. The map I am giving you shows the number of 
concentration camps. There are also many women in those camps in 
Poland. It is the same in other so-called satellite countries. 

Mr. Friauan. I want to commend you for the fine exposition which 
you have given, which shows that the international Communist con- 
spiratory, which is headquartered and nurtured in and directed from 
the Kremlin, is unrelenting and unchanging in its objective for world 
domination, and that it may change its methods, but it never changes 
its objective. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Genera Anders, this map that you have just handed 
us, can teli us about how recent this map is? 
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General Anpers. This is one of a few months ago. 

Mr. Kersten. May we have this map? ’ 

General Anpers. Of course. Two years ago in Geneva we pre- 
sented a similar map which was recent at that time. This one Is up 
to date now. The other one was similar to this, all about the concen 
tration camps established in Poland. This is the lates map. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you mark this “Exhibit No. 24°¢ 

(Map of forced labor camps established by the Communist regime 
on Polish territory marked as “London Exhibit No. 24.”) 

Mr. Kersten. Can you give us the best estimate as to the month 
when this map would be a fairly accurate reflection on the conditions ¢ 

General Anvers. Yes; this is so. At first there were two concen 
tration camps, this was in 1946 or 1947, and today we have quite a 
number marked here on the map. This map was made by us about 3 
months ago. 

Mr. Kersten. Three months ago. Do you have an estimate as to 
how many people are in these concentration camps ¢ 

General Anpers. Oh, several hundred thousand. I think the last 
account was about 200,000 people, but there are a lot of people in 
prison in addition to these concentration camps. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, this may be made a part of the 
record. 

With regard to the question that Congressman Hillings referred to 
about the hesitation on the part of people in the West and western 
nations to talk about the Communist atrocities, I am reminded of the 
efforts that were made within the last year to play down the part of 
the higher authorities Korean atrocities that occurred during 
the Korean war. This playing down, so to speak, has continued from 
several years back right up until recently, which I think has been a 
big mistake on our part. 

One question about the matters that you referred to in your testi 
mony: You mentioned Tuchaczewski and also the Soviet surrenders 
during the war to the Nazis, to the Germans, these Soviet troop sur 
renders. Well, does this not indicate, General Anders, there was at 
that time a great potential resistance to the Red regime even among 
the armed forces behind the Iron Curtain ? 

General Anpers. Yes; I think this is the same today not only in 
the army but among all people of Russia. But one thing should be 
remembered; if the Russian troops surrendered by millions during 
the war, it was only when the German attacked hard. It is not pos 
sible for troops to surrender if no advance is made by the western 
forces. 

Mr. Krrsren. In other words, the troops have to have some place 
to go to? 

General Anpers. Exactly. 

Mr. Kersten. So it is necessary for the free world to make an appeal! 
to the armed forces behind the Iron Curtain ? 

General Anpers. Yes; but to appeal is not enough, one must show 
facts and strength to back such an appeal. 

Mr. Kersten. If the Polish Army today under Rokossowski, the 
Polish youths, had an opportunity, is it your opinion that the over- 
whelming majority of those Polish soldiers would want to join the free 
Polish Army of the West ? 
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General Anpers. Absolutely; but it is necessary to have a free 
army here. 

Mr. Kersten. After the battles of the Great War you came to 
England ? 

General Anpers. In 1946. 

Mr. Kersten. In 1946, and you have been here, and many thou- 
sands of your Polish troops are here still today, and do have the hos- 
pitality of Great Britain in this respect ? 

General Anvers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kersten. And this is in the true tradition of democracy that 
they have given asylum to your people in this country, is it not, Gen- 
eral Anders? 

General Anpers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kersten. And likewise we feel here, the committee conducting 
these private interviews at this time, we appreciate the hospitality of 
Great Britain to bring out these facts that can be useful for the pur- 
pose of the free world at their own proper time. 

General Anders, I want to thank you for your appearance here 
this morning. You are one of the great military leaders of the West, 
and we hope these Polish forces you have been talking about on this 
side of the Iron Curtain, and also on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, will one day be able to stand fully, and in strength, on the side 
of freedom so that the people behind the Iron Curtain and the people 
in the free world can perhaps, through the barbed wire, join hands 
to help exterminate that small clique of gangsters, that you have 
referred to, who are in essence and intrinsically evil men who are try- 
ing to pervert mankind and draw one half of the world into war 
against the other half, 

General Anvers. I thank you very much for these words in the 
name of the Poles, and I thank you very muc h, Mr. Chairman and 
members, because I believe this is a very important work that you 
have done. I would like you to excuse myself once again for my 
English. 

Mr. Kersten. We have been very grateful to you; because we, in 
the United States, have a great many fine citizens of Polish ancestry, 
and there is a great bond between them and the people of Poland 
and you soldiers here in England. Thank you very much. 

We will adjourn at this time until 2: 30. 

Mr. T. Brzeski was called, sworn, and testified as follows: 

Mr. McTievr. Your name is Tadeusz Brzeski. 

Mr. Kersten. May I at this point state for the record that we and 
our committee here, the Committee on Communist Aggression, Pro- 
fessor Brzeski, are very appreciative of the work your committee has 
done in preparing the material for our sessions here in London, and 
we do appreciate them. I am sure they will be very helpful in assist- 
ing us to do what we can conceive to be our duty in finding out the 
facts about Communist aggression, and the Communist oc cupation of 
your country Poland. We have in the United States millions of 
people of Polish extraction and there is a strong bond of affection and 
a blood relationship between our people and yours. We believe too 
that the freedom of Poland affects the freedom of the United States, 


because freedom is indivisible, and as long as the great Christian 
nations like Poland are enslaved, there will ‘be a great threat of war, 
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and it is not until they are liberated that we can hope for a free peace. 
So we are thankful to you and for your committee for your excellent 
assistance in the formulation of this material for our work. 


TESTIMONY OF TADEUSZ BRZESKI 


Mr. Brzeskt. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much your kind 
words, and I may assure you that we—all Poles, not only the free 
Poles, but the Poles in our country—appreciate immensely ‘the initia- 
tive taken by the United States Congress and by your committee in 
investigating the conditions prevailing in our country. Of course 
my testimony concerns only the first Peet, that is the first period of 
the Soviet occupation since September 1939 until I arrived in this 
country on the Ist of March, 1942. That is the period which concerned 
me personally. 

Mr. McTieur. Where were you born, Professor? 

Mr. Brzeskt. In the western part of Poland. 

Mr. McTicur. You were rector of Warsaw University. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. Brzesxt. Yes, that is correct. Can I say a few words about my 
university career? I started my university career as senior lecturer 
at Lwow University in 1916. In 1919 I became professor at the 
Poznan University, and in 1922 at the Warsaw University. I was 
rector there, in this country that is vice chancellor; in the United 
States that is president. I was rector from 1929 until 1930. Since 
I arrived in this country I had some employment with one of the min- 
isteries of the Polish Government-in-exile. I was also dean (head) 
of the Polish faculty of law at the Oxford University from 1944 until 
1947. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you living in the city of Lwow, Professor, when 
the Russians occupied that city in 1939? 

Mr. Brzesxi. No, I was living in W ea. But my mother who 

yas at that time 81 was living in Lwow. I spent many of my vacations 
there, and it so happened that when the Soviets entered, I was in Lwow. 

Mr. McTievur. You were in Lwow with your mother? 

Mr. Brzesxi. I could not go back to Warsaw. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you tell us briefly something about what hap- 
pened during that period, subsequent to the Russian occupation ? 

Mr. Brzesxt. Yes. Of course, at once the aim of the Soviet occupa- 
tion was to spread terror among the citizens. For instance, my 
brother took part in the municipal affairs and he was immediately ar- 
rested. Nobody knew why. He was released after 3 days, and very 
often the people in the streets were rounded up for questioning. 
Therefore, we had to be very careful about going out of our homes. 
The administration was taken over at once by the Soviet authorities, 
and all private property was confiscated, as well as most all hote Is, 
restaurants, and shops. The city at once became gloomy and dark. 
The winter was very hard at that time and there were many hard- 
ships. For instance, on the 19th of December 1939, suddenly the Polish 
currency was declared invalid, and the ruble currency substituted. 
Of course the situation of the greatest part of the population was very 
hard because nobody, or very few people, had ruble currency. Also 
the savings deposits were confiscated above 300 rubles. I lost in that 
way another considerable sum of money. On the 13th April, at 7:30 
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in the morning many policemen entered our flat and ordered us to 
leave immediately with hand luggage only. 

Mr. McTiave. Who did they order to leave? 

Mr. Brzesxt. My mother, who was 81 at that time, my elder brother 
with his wife, and my sister from Cracow with her daughter. We 
were brought in a lorry to the Pottsdamen station and put in a car- 
riage, you know, the so-called tiepluska carriage, with some 30 other 
persons. 

Mr. Kersten. A car for persons, or a car for animals ? 

Mr. Brzesxr. A carriage for at least 30 persons. It was over- 
crowded in most unheard-of conditions, and it was closed and guarded. 

Mr. Kersten. We mentioned cattle cars because the Soviet people 
usually use cattle cars for deporting people. 

Mr. Brzeskt. I do not think it was much more comfortable than a 
cattle car, and our voyage lasted a fortnight. On the Ist of May 
1940 we had been left somewhere in the northern part of Kazakstan, 
that is Turkestan, the northern part. It is Steppe country, and we 
were left on a cattle farm. 

Mr. McTieun. How long did this trip take from Lwow ? 

Mr. Brzesxr. A fortnight. 

Mr. McTieur. A fortnight. 

Mr. Brzesxi. From the 13th April to Ist May. 

Mr. MoTievur. And then what happened when you arrived at your 
destination, Professor? 

Mr. Brzesxt. We had been left at a cattle farm in Kazakstan, that 
is steppe country, and we had to do heavy manual work, digging rock 
or something like that. I was unable to do that and therefore we had 
to provide our subsistence by selling or bartering our personal be- 
longings, our clothes and our linen. 

Mr. McTicur. Was your mother still with you ? 

Mr. Brzeskt. Yes, my mother was there. My mother died when 
I wasin prison. Of course, the conditions of life were most primitive, 
food was very scarce. The food consisted of bread, potatoes, milk— 
from time to time meat—but that is the ordinary diet of the Soviet 
people. The winter was very hard, in winter the temperature is up to 
50 C. of frost. No fuel, because they had neither coal nor wood, only 
dried manure. Also, the re was so little petrol—we had a small petrol 
lamp during the and we spent most of the time in the dark. 

Mr. McTicur. When was it they told you your mother had died ? 

Mr. Brzesxi. I was arrested on the 7th July 1941, after the outbreak 
of the German War, and I was brought to the | ‘apital of the province, 
to the jail, and I was there 4 months till the end of October. I was 
released after the Polish-Soviet agreement through the intervention 
of the Polish Embassy in Kuibishev. At that time I learned that my 
mother had died 2 months ago; I do not know the exact date or 
circumstances. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you find out what happened to your brother? 

Mr. Brzesxi1. My brother ese aped with the Polish forces to Persia, 
but he had a cancer of the throat, and died in 1944 in Teheran. And 
my sister and her daughter, | do not know exactly what was their fate. 
They died, but I do not know when and where. "That is all. 

Mr. Dopp. Is Dr. Lemkin on the faculty of Warsaw University? 
Did you know of Professor Lemkin ? 

Mr. Brzesxt. No, there was no such professor in Warsaw. 
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Mr. Dopp. Do you know the man to whom I refer, Lemkin ¢ 
Mr. Kersren. | know him. 1 believe he is presently in one of the 
American universities. 

Mr. Brzesxi. But he was not at the University of Warsaw before 
the war. 

Mr. Kersten. What happened to that university! What is going 
on there now ¢ 

Mr. Brzeski. I do not know. In the autumn of 1945 all professors 

who were outside Poland had been summoned to return, but most 

of them did not return. 

Mr. Kersten. What do you think of having Communists on the 

: staff of any university / 
Mr. Brzeski. There was no Communist before the war. 


Mr. Kersten. No; what do you think about Communist professors, 
|4 the advisability of having Communist professors in universities, is it 
| good or bad # 

Mr. Brzeskr. I do not see any good from it because first of all I 
do not believe that, for instance, a Communist professor of economics 
| would be of any use. I am professor of economics; for Communists, 


only the Marxist system is right. 
Mr. Kersren. In other words, you could not learn the truth about 
any science from the Communists ¢ 
Mr. Brzeskr. No; the Marxists have the dialectic method. That 
is something which is very difficult for a western mind to understand. 
Nobody understands what that really is. 
Mr. Kersten. So that is the Communist line. Thank you, Dr 
| Brzeski for being with us and for your help. 
(Mr. Klemensas Zukauskas was called and sworn. ) 
Mr. Kersten. Are you presently living in London ? 


TESTIMONY OF KLEMENSAS ZUKAUSKAS 


Mr. ZuKxauskas. No. 

Mr. Kersten. Where do you live now ¢ 

Mr. ZuKauskas. The Headlands, Inkerman Street, Wolverhamp 
ton, England. 

Mr. Kersten. You are a Lithuanian, are you not ¢ 

Mr. ZuKauskas. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And when did you first come to England ¢ 

Mr. ZuKxauskas. In 1947. 

Mr. Kersten. You have been here since 1947 ? 

Mr. ZuKausKas. Since 1947 I have been in this country. 

Mr. Kersten. Now were you in Lithuania during the period of 
the first Communist occupation, that is from June of 1940 to June 
of 1941? 

Mr. ZuKausKas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you tell us whether or not you were imprisoned 
in June of 1941? 

Mr. ZuKAuskKas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Where ? 

Mr. ZukKauskas. In the prison of Zarasai. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you a political prisoner? 

Mr. ZuKauskas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. How long were you in prison / 
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Mr. ZuKavuskas. I was in prison from May 30 till June 24. 

Mr. Kersten. Not quite 1 month; is that mght? 

Mr. ZuKausKas. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Where were you arrested? Where were you living? 

Mr. ZuKauskas. I was arrested at a small town, Dusetai. At that 
time I was drainage engineer at that town. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the charge for which you were arrested ? 

Mr. Zuxauskas. No formal charge for my imprisonment was ever 
made to me. 

Mr. Kersten. And something happened to some of your fellow 
prisoners, on June 24; did it not ¢ 

Mr. ZuKAusKAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. At that time on that day, how many prisoners were 
in that prison, so far as you know? 

Mr. ZuKxauskas. I should say about 100. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you tell me whether or not they were all political 
prisoners ¢ 

Mr. ZuxausKas. They were all political prisoners. I do not know 
anyone who was a criminal, 

Mr. Kersten. They were all good people, were they not? I mean, 
they were not ordinary criminals? 

Mr. ZuxavusKas. No; I just said that I did not know a criminal 
among them. 

Mr. Kersten. There were no criminals among them ? 

Mr. ZuKavuskKas. No. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you give us very briefly what type of persons 
were in the prison with you—fellow prisoners ¢ 

Mr. ZuKauskas. Well, there was myself first of all. I knew one 
colonel who was shot on June 21, that is a murder about which I am 
going to talk, and there was a teacher ; then they shot the colonel’s wife, 
then a nurse from the hospital, and many farmers and also workers. 

Mr. Kersten. Workers? 

Mr. ZuKxauskKas. Yes; locksmiths. 

Mr. Kersten. Were there some labor leaders also, people who were 
interested in the rights of the workmen? Were there some such people 
there? There were workers there; were there not? 

Mr. ZuxausKas. Workers. 

Mr. Kersten. How many workers were there roughly? One, or 
more than one? 

Mr. ZuKausKas. Many. 

Mr. Kersten. Were there some clergymen ¢ 

Mr. ZuKxavusKas. Yes; on the last days there was one clergyman. 

Mr. Kersten. Who was in charge of this prison ? 

Mr. ZuKxavuskas. In charge of this prison was the county Commu- 
nist police. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, the whole country was under the control of the 
Communists at that time; was it not? Was the NKVD there? 

Mr. ZuKausKas. Yes; they were in charge of this prison. 

Mr. Kersten. Tell us what happened on June 24 when this prison 
was in charge of the NK VD and you were there. Tell us what you 
saw yourself, 

Mr. ZuKausKas. On the morning of June 24, we noticed unusual 
activities in the prison, nobody brought us our ‘coffee for breakfast, 
everywhere police and NK VD officials seemed to be in a great hurry, 
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A lorry drove up to the prison and we, me and my fellow prisoners, 
started packing our things. We were told the lorry had come to take 
us away. Instead, it took a barrel of petrol and drove away. About 
11 in the morning gunfire was heard in the town. We were under the 
impression that the Germans were coming. In fact, the cause of this 
shooting was never discovered, in spite of ‘the efforts made later by the 
Lithuanian police. Some said it was the Lithuanian partisans, others 
maintained it was the German parachutists, while some said it was the 
Red army itself that did the shooting in the confusion of its retreat. 

While the shooting was still continuing, about 11 or 12 o’clock in 
the morning, we saw through our windows, a fellow prisoner from 
cell No. 5, I have made a sketch so that you could follow me—— 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Kersten. Continue to tell us what happened. 

Mr. ZuKkauskas. While the shooting was still continuing, about 11 
or 12 in the morning, we saw through our windows a fellow prisoner 
from cell No. 5. 

Mr. Kersten. What cell were you in? 

Mr. ZuKavuskas. No. 1 at that time. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. 

Mr. ZuKauskas. It was Jonas Petniunas, the manager of Zarasai 
Library. 

Mr. Kersten. Was he a librarian? Was that it? 

Mr. ZuKausKas. Yes. Walking across the prison yard followed 
by a policeman holding a gun. It is easy to see on the sketch. After 
turning to the left from our cell they disappe: ane from our sight. Mr. 
Petniunas was shot where there is the cross No. 1. At that time I was 
in cell No. 1; and you can see that they turned on pth left of our sight, 
and I could not see them. 

Mr. Kersten. They turned on the left out of your sight? 

Mr. ZuKauskas. A gunshot followed at once and it became clear 
to us what was happening in the prison. Our supposition was con- 
firmed when we saw the same policeman returning with a gun in his 
hand, but without Petniunas. 

Mr. Kersten. This was the librarian? 

Mr. ZuKauskas. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. He was one of your fellow prisoners ? 

Mr. ZuKauskas. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. 

Mr. ZuKausKas. We knew that he had come back for another 
victim. After a short interval we saw him taking another prisoner 
from cell No. 16, Col. Ignas Pasilys, who seemed to walk straight 
toward our window and turned slightly to the right. As you see in 
the sketch, the No. 2 is the place of C olonel Pasilys, cross No. 2. We 
literally saw Colonel Pasilys raise his hands, as if in prayer, and how 
the policeman pointed his gun to the back of the prisoner’s head, fired 
his gun, and the prisoner fell down. That is what I saw with my 
own eyes. We therefore withdrew from the window, kneeled down 
and prayed as we had never pamper before. 

Mr. Kersten. You and who else? 

Mr. Zuxavskas. I and my fellow prisoner. 

Mr. Kersten. You began to pray then because you felt your turn 
might be next ? 
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Mr. ZuKauskas. Yes; that is quite correct. We heard one more 
gunshot, because at the time we were away from the window, and we 
heard another gunshot in the prison yard, after which a sudden silence 
enveloped the prison, although the shooting still continued in the town. 

We suddenly heard somebody trying to unlock our cell, and we 
thought that our turn had come. To our great surprise the intruder 
was a fellow prisoner of Pasilys from cell No. 16, who immediately 
exclaimed, “Let us free ourselves and run away to unlock other cells.” 
| rushed to the prison yard which had quickly filled with other pris- 
oners. I inspected the murdered friends and noticed that the third 
one was also known to me, a porter, Gabrusevicius, who still had blood 
pouring out of his mouth and ears. 

Mr. Kersten. He was still breathing? 

Mr. ZuKAuskas. Yes; with blood pouring. 

Mr. Kersten. Was he shot in the back of the head ¢ 

Mr. ZuKauskas. Yes; that is the special murdering method. He 
was lying directly on the ground, his right hand under his head as if 
sleeping, and it appe ared as if he had died through natural causes. 
Colonel Pasilys kept on trying to get up. We decided that we could 
do no good by remaining any longer in the prison yard, as shooting 
in the town was increasing and the whole town was on fire. 

Two fellow prisoners and myself decided to try to escape from the 
burning town, which we did together with the other townspeople run- 
ning away in panic. All the other political prisoners who were still 
alive also succeeded in escaping with the exception of two. I want to 
explain something about these two: that they came away together with 
me out of the prison, and, because we did not know what the situation 
in and around the town was, they went into a house to hear the 
wireless, to hear what the news was, and the NKVD caught them 
listening to the wireless and they were executed about 3 kilometers 
from the town Zarasai, toward Latvia. 

After our escape from the town of Zarasai we stopped for a rest 
in a cornfield and heard the story from the prisoner who unlocked 
our door—how he had come into possession of the prison keys when 
his fellow prisoner, Col. Ign. Pasilys, was led away to be shot. He 
was left alone in the cell—that means, in the cell No. 16. He was left 
alone in the cell No. 16 and went into the corridor. He went into 
the corridor because of shooting in the town, for fear of a stray 
bullet through the window. This window from the cell No. 16— 
that is on the first floor, as you will notice, was on the market place, 
facing the market place. It was a big market place, and it seemed that 
all the shooting that we heard came from this side. A prisoner in 
cell No. 10 was able to see everything that was happening m the yard 
through his window, as you can see. He noticed everything from the 
cell, sitting in cell No. 10. He also saw how the policemen, after 
killing Gabrusevicius, quickly collected their belongings and ran 
away. Tle told about this to the prisoner in cell No, 23. That was 
asmall cell. I do not know it in English, but they called it Kasernia. 
(Interpretation) : A sort of torture ch: oe (end of interpretation). 
This prisoner from the torture chamber in cell No. 23 had noticed 
this one walking into the corridor, called bin and asked him to help 
him to break out, because in his cell there was no door facing the 
corridor, it was only the iron bars. They tried to break the iron 
bars, and they started to break those bars, but with their hands they 
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did not sueceed; so the prisoner from cell No. 23 told them, “Go and 
fetch some tools to help us to break out from here. And this prisoner 
went. downstairs—cell No. 9 was the prison office at the time—and he 
found all the prison keys left on the table. Being a blacksmith by 
profession he found the right keys right away, and I think in about 
20 minutes we were all free. 

That is the story about the events of June 24. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, this is, of course, a story that is a similar 
experience to what many people went through. Many people were 
murdered by the NKVD in the final days of the first oceupation of 
Lithuania, which the Communists—by fraud and deceit and threats— 
occupied in 1940: the story of the terrible deportations during this 
period, 

Then after the second occupation of Lithuania with those deporta- 
tions continuing, you know, of course, that it was the policy of the 
United States—and, I believe, Great. Britain—never to have recog- 
nized the Soviet incorporation of the brave Christian nation of Lithu- 
ania, which, like the other captive nations, had fallen behind the 
[ron Curtain. Thank you for giving us these facts. Any questions, 
gentlemen ? 

There were no questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

Mr. ZuKAusKas. May I thank you for being patient with my story ? 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you for coming. Mr. Blit? 

Mr. Lucyan Blit was called and sworn, and testified. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you give your name and address? 


TESTIMONY OF LUCYAN BLIT 


Mr. Burr. My name is Lucyan Blit. My address is 57 Collingwood 
Avenue, London, N. 10. 

Mr. McTievr. Mr. Blit, you were born in Warsaw, Poland—is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Burr. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And in prewar Poland you were a member of the 
Warsaw City Council ? 

Mr. Burr. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And one of the leaders of the Jewish Band of Poland, 
which was the largest Jewish organization in prewar Poland, is that 
correct 

Mr. Burr. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. And at present you are the London correspondent 
of the Jewish Daily Foreword of New York, the largest Jewish daily 
newspaper in the United States? 

Mr. Burr. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. When the Germans invaded Poland in September 
1939, Mr. Blit, what was your position ? 

Mr. Burr. I was a member of the Warsaw City Council. We de- 
cided to move into Vilno which was the center of the underground 
movement against the Germans. There came a call from our people 
they needed somebody—I was a journalist—who could write for the 
underground paper and who had contacts with people in the under- 
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ground movement. So I volunteered to go back, and my Russian 
story started here. 

I returned to Warsaw in March 1940 from Vilno. If you had be- 
fore you the map of Poland you would see that Vilno would be here, 
so that you had to pass through the Russian-occupied part; and it 
was a very dark night and we could not find the frontier, and we were 
caught not very far from Warsaw—probably 70 miles or 99 kilo- 
meters. This group in which I was, were just people—the rest were 
not political people: just people going home, people divided by the 
frontiers, husbands of women who knew that their husbands came back 
from the army, children going to find their parents—and I was the 
only political person in it, and we were all arrested. But they never 
knew who they had, because I had a different name. I did not have my 
passport as “Blit” but I had a very good name on my passport—the 
name Michael Vyshinsky. 

Mr. Macurowricz. That is a good name. 

Mr. Burr. It isa very good Polish name and I was called Vyshinsky 
but they never discovered my real name. I mean until I was out and 
I was sentenced after 11 months in prison to 3 years’ hard labor just 
for crossing the frontier, which is an extremely great crime in Soviet 
eyes. I was told that this is what they call the “Tietskey Sork” but 
this means in English— a childish, babyish sentence, because 3 years 
is the lowest sentence, hard labor sentence, you get in Russia for cross- 
ing the frontier. By the way, I was never seen by any judge, I was, 
one night after being 11 months in prison, I was just called to a room 
and given a little paper to sign with three lines saying that I was 
sentenced in Moscow, whereas I was sitting in a place probably hun- 
dreds of miles from Moscow. I was sentenced by the special commit- 
tee of the NK VD for 3 years hard labor. 

Then I was taken to serve my sentence to a camp in the Soviet Arctic 
near to the White Sea on the Oneja River, which flows into the White 
Sea. My story is, of course, a very typical one because you have prob- 
ably heard here of tens of thousands if not hundreds of other Poles 
who found themselves in the same situation. Of course, I was only 
one of the millions, and I say I hope I am not exaggerating of the 
millions of Soviet citizens who were at the same time with me in these 
camps. When I came out and I was living in a hotel with Russian 
journalists, I asked a person whose name I cannot give, a prominent 
Russian journalist who was rather friendly to me, I asked, “Ts it true 
you have 20 million people in your camps?” he said, “This is exag- 
gerated, maybe 18 million” and he said this very seriously, not as a 
joke. So I think when I say there are millions, it is probably not 
exaggerated. 

Then I was released as a Polish citizen on September 3, 1941, and 
I started, as so many of us did without money, without anything 
to find some place where I could find friends; and after 6 weeks I 
found myself in Buzuluk on the Volga, of which my later commander 
in chief, General Anders, who just talked to you in the morning, 
has said. There the nucleus of the Polish Army was formed, and 
I joined the Polish Army. After 2 or 3 weeks a gentleman arrived, 
a well-known Polish poet, who looked for me with a letter from these 
two friends whose names I mentioned, they are free in Kuybishev, 
and they are in the hotel where the diplomatic missions are kept. 
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Now this was the end of October 1941, and they would like to see me 
= many reasons, personal and others. I smuggled myself, there 
yas not—you could not go on a Russian train without special per- 
mission from the NKVD. But thank God you can do a lot more in 
Russia than is prescribed by the book, because nobody would be alive 
in Russia if you abided only by the laws. So I smuggled myself in 
the train, and I arrived in Kuybishev, and there at the Polish Em- 
bassy they gave me a document that I was working for them and 
that I was allowed to live in this hotel which was really—and here 
it may be of interest to you—it was a hotel of intourist, but it was 
quite obvious that the intourist was nothing else but an arm of the 
NKVD and all the people who were working then in intourist were no 
doubt agents of the NKVD. I cannot say how far the intourist 
everywhere is like that; I have my suspicions it is like that. But I 
can say of my experience that they were nothing else but an arm 
of the NKVD working for the NKVD, as I discovered later and I 

will come back in a few minutes to it. 

There I found my two friends. They looked very bad, but I was 
told that if I had seen them a month or 6 weeks before when they 
were released from the Lubianka in Moscow I would never have 
recognized them, and there are some pictures of them taken just when 
they came out, by some people in the United States, and if you are 
interested I will give you their address. 

Now here starts the story: These two men, as I said, were very 
well known. They were known in Russia as people who were con- 
nected with some part of Russian history. They were known in the 
world. They were known as very prominent representatives of the 
whole labor movement, and of Jewish labor in Poland, in prewar 
Poland. They told me that when they were arrested, they were kept 
completely separate and never knew ‘they were in the same prison. 
They were in Butirka Prison in Moscow. It is one of the NKVD 
prisons in Moscow. But they did not know about each other. Both 
were accused of being agents of the Polish intelligence before the war, 
of having organized sabotage acts in Russia, having sent people to 
dynamite railway lines and all such kind of rubbish as is put into a 
thriller but happens very seldom probably in Russia, anyway, before 
the war, from Poland, I mean. And what is more, they were given— 
and they of course said it was not true—they were brought some 
testimony written by people whom they knew before the war who 
had disappeared, that these people signed it, that this is true. But 
then Mr. Erlich told me, he said, “All right, I would like to see these 
persons.” They were, of course, never shown them. Beria personally 
saw and interrogated Erlich. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Erlich was a member of the Polish Parliament, 
was he not? 

Mr. Burr. No; he was not, but he was before the war. That is 
why Beria was interested. He played a role of forcing the Bolsheviks 
in 1917, he was a lawyer and a leading member of the labor movement 
in St. Petersburg. That was probably the reason he wanted to see 
him in the flesh and blood, so to speak. Erlich told me that Beria 
looked very old and a very tired man, altogether quite different from 
what he had seen him in the rather correct and nicely done picture. 

Anyway, they were accused of sabotage acts, and both sentenced 
at a secret trial, they did not confess. Not one of them confessed 
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to anything. It is true they were never tortured or beaten, but they 
were inte rrogated for long hours, but there was nothing of physical 
violence as far as they told me. They never confessed, as I said, 
they were brought before a militar y tribunal—and this is important— 
they were brought be fore the tribunal already when Russia was in 
war against Germany in July 1941, in Saratov, which shows how the 
machine works even in a time when one would think it is out of 
date to kill Poles, when they are already at war against the Germans. 
But this a went on, and they were both sentenced to death sep- 
arately again by a military tribunal. They both decided not to ask 
for clemency, because, when you are sentenced to death, you cannot 
appeal in Russia, but you can ask the Supreme Soviet for clemency. 
They both decided not to do this. They were proud men. But when 
they were sentenced to the cell for condemned people—which is as 
any other cell, I was told, I was not in such a cell, but the only differ- 
ence is that your shoes are taken away and you are given slippers, 
probably for the last walk in the corridor—after 10 days in the case 
of Erlich and after 12 for Alter (who was, as I said, kept in a separate 
cell) a high officer of the NKVD came in and said, “The Supreme 
Soviet by ‘themselves have decided to commute the death sentence to 
10 vears’ hard labor.” This was the first part of the story. 

They were taken then to the Moscow Lubianka, and kept there till 
September, when all Poles were released, a little later than the others, 
but they were released. When released they were at once visited by 
a very high officer of the NKVD. His name was Volkovisky, a right- 
hand man of Beria, but whom we met later and some of us knew as 
a general in the Red army, as the liaison officer between the Soviet 
General Staff and the Polish Army and General Anders. He was 
probably playing one role, only in two uniforms. Now this man 
approached Erlich and Alter and told them that the Soviet Govern- 
ment regretted what had happened to them and all that, it had hap- 
pened as a mistake, but now they had one omen, enemy, and they 
knew what they were doing to the Poles and the Jews and all that. 
Would they help in fighting them? Now this was the climate of the 
time, and, of course, one answer could be given. Of course, we are 
against Hitler’s Germany, and if our government is now together with 
you here, they have just had a treaty with the Polish Government, 
of course, we will do it, and they proposed, Polkivski and Beria, to 
form a Jewish anti-Hitler committee, a world committee, to mobilize 
Jewish world opinion against Hitler’s Germany. They agreed to it, 
but under the conditions, first, that the Polish, the British, and the 
American Governments be the patrons of it—apart from the Soviet, 
of course, as the first—these three Western Governments; and that 
the chairman and the secretary of this committee be non-Russians, 
non-Soviet citizens, because with their experience they knew if this 
was given, if the Soviet had a majority or even half, this would be 
completely in their hands. And then came the panic, they were still 
in Moscow, the panic in Moscow, on October 14, where the Soviet 
citizens thought that Moscow was going to be taken; and even the 
NKVD in these uniforms with blue and red took part in robbing and 
looting shops in Moscow. And on this day a train was placed at the 
railway station and the whole diplomatic staff of all missions from 
abroad were put into this train and sent to Kuybishev on the Volga, 
and there I met them in the Grand Hotel, which I said was a hotel 
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restricted there for outside, or rather on the corridor there was a hefty 
NKVD soldier, or NCO rather, with a big pistol here, and you had 
to show him a document to come in. 

I remember seeing Mr. Ehrenburg, who is now in some difficulties 
in Russia as I saw today in the press, this prominent Russian writer 
and propagandist and such other people would come in to have meals 
because this was one of the very few places in Kuybishev where you 
could get a meal, not a decent meal, but a meal in those days. 

Now we were together there and we were visited from time to time 
by an NKVD officer of the esas ‘vy NKVD. His name was Hasa 
novidch. He would come and say, “We are waiting for the decision 
of Moscow about this ¢ ceminetee.™ ‘Once Hasanovidch came there and 
said, “At any moment this decision about starting this committee will 
be taken. It has to be done personally by Stalin,” because, as they told 
us, any action of any people in Russia which has to do with relations 
with abroad had to be approved by Stalin personally. This was going 
on for a few weeks. Then, on the 3d of December 1941, the telephone 
rang in our room. I was by myself, because my friends were out 
trying to get some substitute for cigarettes, and the voice was that of 
Hasanovidch, ar I mentioned, and he said in Russian—I will Say 
it in English—“ “Can I speak to Mr. Erlich?” I said he was not there 
and told who I was, and he said I was to tell him somebody came 
from Moscow and will see them tonight. I said, “Thank you very 
much.” When they came back and I told them, they were very excited. 
Nobody knew what was going to happen, whether something would 
come of it or not, and, of course, some of our personal fate—if | may 
be excused grand words—was in it, because they were only preparing 
all kinds of plans. 

If this committee started working, among other things, one of us 
had to be parachuted into Poland to start this contact between this 
committee and the underground movement in Poland, and I was chosen 
again, because I was much younger than I am now. 

“So we awaited with interest what will come next. 

At half past 12 in the night, it was the 4th of December, one of the 
girls of this intourist came and asked if Mr. Alter would go to the 
telephone. He went there, came back, and said to Mr. Erlich, call 
ing him by his Christian name, Henryk Erlich—he said, “Henryk, 
take your coat; we have to go.” But at the table were two other 
people who were not so close to us, and I did not want to ask too 
many questions. I said, “When are you coming back? Are you 
going to have a gay night?” Kuybishev was not a place for gay 
nights, and you could break your neck very easily even during the 
day. “Oh,” they said, “we'll be bac ij in half an hour,” and they never 
came. I was sitting the whole night waiting for them. 

In the morning, when they did not come, I went to the Polish 
Embassy, and on this day the late General Sikorski and Professor 
Kot were in Moscow at the conference with Stalin and some higher 
officials, attachés of the Polish Embassy, were trying to get through 
by phone to them, but we were told that was impossible. So we 
waited another day after they disappeared, and the next day General 
Sikorski and Professor Kot came and I saw them at once. r hey had 
no idea what had happened. They were rather worried about their 
talks with Stalin, but they did not know. Nobody had told them 
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what had happened, and Professor Kot got in touch at once with the 
representatives of the Soviet Government in Kuybishev. Mr. Vyshin- 
sky, who is the representative of the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations, he was representing the Government, because he was then 
Deputy Foreign Minister, I think, so he had all the relations with 
the missions which were located in Kuybisheyv. 

Of course, nobody knows the truth, and probably Mr. Vyshinsky 
is not used to too much of it, but the impression was that he did not 
know about this arrest. He said, “I will find out; I have no idea.” 
He knew their names, and he said, “I will find out; maybe something 
happened, you know, in the street in the night.” But people who 
talked to Vyshinsky told me that their impression was that he was 
taken by surprise. The next day he said they were arrested by an 
order from Moscow, which meant an order from Stalin personally, 
who knew one of them personally—anyway, he knew Erlich. 

Now here the story is nearly finished. We tried, of course, through 
the Embassy, through General Sikorski, through all the Polish repre- 
sentatives, through Romer, the last Polish Ambassador in Moscow 
in 1943, who talked to Stalin to try and get them out. We tried 
through the American Government, and Mr. Wilkie, who went there 
on a trip to Russia, you may remember, and he talked about it per- 
sonally to Stalin. We tried through the British Government. 

Mr. Mappen. Wendell Wilkie? 

Mr. Burr. Yes. And we tried through the late Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who knew them well personally from the Labor movement. He talked 
about it; I do not know if it was to Molotov or Stalin, but, anyway, 
to leading members of the Soviet Government, but to no avail. 

When I was still in Kuybishev, and I was called up to the NK VD 
in Kuybishev and told either I leave Kuybishev or they will arrest 
me. So I obeyed them and I left Kuybishev. But while I was still 
there we were allowed once to deliver clothes for them and books to 
read, but not food, and the same Hasanovidch who had the contact 
took it from me personally on the street. We were not even allowed 
into an office. He took it and signed a little paper; and when I asked, 
“What about food?” they said, “They are better fed than you are,” 
which would not have been difficult then, but still I doubt it. 

But here in the West many people who knew them, or who knew 
about them, were trying very oa to press on the Russian Govern- 
ment, which was not yet victorious, to let these two go; and here, 
Mr. Chairman, I have a cable signed by very prominent American 
citizens on the 27th of January 19438, sent to Molotov, who was then 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, and the reply which the then Ambassador 
to the United States, the Soviet Ambassador, Maxim Litvinov, gave 
about the fate of these two—about Erlich and Alter, as you see there. 

Mr. Kersten. -This cable that was an appeal for Erlich and Alter 
apparently was sent by a number of Americans, and I note among 
others the names of the then Presidents of the A. F. of L. and of the 
CIO in the United States, William Green and Philip Murray, also 
David Dubinsky, Reinhold Niebuhr, and a number of other names, in 
all about 12 or 15, This was an appeal for Erlich and Alter; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Burr. Yes, and this is the answer which they gave. 
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Mr. Kersten. The answer is—Mr. William Green was the first 

signer of the appeal -addreated to Mr. Green, signed by Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinov. 

Mr. Burr. In which he announced that they were executed. 

Mr. Kersren. And it is dated February 23, 1943, at the Embassy 
of the Soviet Union, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GREEN: I am informed by Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs, of the receipt by him of a telegram signed by you concerning two 
Soviet citizens, Alter and Erlich. 

I am instructed by Mr. Molotov to inform you of the following facts: 

For active subversive work against the Soviet Union and assistance to Polish 
intelligance organs in armed activities, Erlich and Alter were sentenced to 
capital punishment in August 1941. 

At the request of the Polish Government, Erlich and Alter were released in 
September 1941. 

However, after they were set free, at the time of the most desperate battles 
of the Soviet troops against the advancing Hitler army, they resumed their 
hostile activities, including appeals to the Soviet troops to stop bloodshed and 
immediately to conclude peace with Germany. 

For this they were rearrested and, in December 1942, sentenced once more to 
capital punishment by the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court. This 
sentence has been carried out in regard to both of them. 

Yours sincerely, 
AMBASSADOR Maxim LITVINOV. 

Mr. Burr. Yes, I hardly need to underline the perverse lie which 
you find in this. That sentences two accused labor leaders living 
in a hotel in Kuybishev and says that they have appealed from there 
to the Soviet troops to stop fighting Hitler. Many times when the 
Soviet Government wanted to kill their opponents whom they did 
not like they invented the most outrageous lies, but there may be 
some of you foolish people who could believe them, but I do not 
believe that any person could believe that these two men wanted peace 
with Hitler when they knew that their people were massacred in 
the liquidation camps and all that. But that is the language of the 
official document. 

Mr. Kersten. You state that the statement in the Litvinov tele- 
gram, about the claims of the Soviets concerning Erlich and Alter is 
absolutely false ? 

Mr. Burr. Completely false. We had no contact with any Russian 
citizens in this hotel. We were living—we had Polish friends, of 
course, Polish friends, but apart from this Hasanovidch who would 
come for 10 minutes just to report if somebody was coming or not 
we had not other contacts with any Russian citizens. You could not 
imagine such a thing; that anybody in Russia could for a moment, 
even if he were to be so silly or so criminal as to do such a thing, 
have done it in 1941 is impossible. 

Mr. McTieur. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Blit, of course it is one of the policies of the 
Kremlin—the Communist leaders—and always has been, to destroy 
organized labor, union labor ? 

Mr. Burr. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. Is that not true? 

Mr. Burr. Completely true. Wherever the Communists established 
their rule any free labor organization was at once liquidated. Where 
they could not establish their rule they would try in the free countries 
to infiltrate them and to destroy them in such a way. 
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Mr. Mappen. In other words, there are no free labor organizations 
under Communists ? 

Mr. Brit. No, there cannot be any free association for citizens, 
labor or otherwise in a totalitarian Communist system. 

Mr. Manpen. And, of course, one of the reasons why Stalin, Molitov, 
and Litvinov might be very anxious to get rid of Erlich and Alter was 
that they were at the head of labor organizations. 

Mr. Brrr. This was no doubt one of the reasons. They were the 
most prominent people of the free labor movement in Europe whom 
they caught after 1939, and I am sure, from all we know of Stalin’s 
ag pe especially as he is a man who could never forgive or forget, 
he just could not let them go. But this was only one problem about 
ba many reasons why they murdered these two men. 

Mr. Mappen. And I might state, for the record, that when Congress 
man Meckeowi icz and I were members of the Katyn Committee at that 
time and were coming over to hold a hearing in London and Europe, 
a year ago last April, on the Queen Llizabeth we met a number of rep 
resentatives of the A. F. of L. and the CIO and the Railway Brother 
hood and American labor organizations that were coming over to 
attend conferences with members of European labor organizations, 
and advising them and aiding them and cooperating with them to 
clean the Communists out of the labor groups in France and Italy and 
other free countries. At that time they stated that several of them 
were making their fourth and fifth trip to Europe over the previous 
years on that kind of a mission. So it is not surprising to find that 
the leaders in the Kremlin would be very anxious to destroy anybody 
who was connected with free, organized labor. 

Mr. Burr. Yes, especially as the class they wanted to capture for 
their political reasons was the working class, and naturally the most 
important opponent working there would be the free labor organiza 
tions. If they hate anybody it will be the free labor which does not 
let them capture these people whom they want. 

Mr. Bonry. Why do the Soviets take the position that the rank 
and file of labor is a free market for them ? 

Mr. Burr. I am sorry I do not understand. 

Mr. Bonty. Whv do they feel that it is the most fertile ground for 
them to operate on ? 

Mr. Brrr. One would have to go back into the history of their move- 
ment. They started as a part of the labor movement and their philos- 
ophy started on the assumption that until now these were the classes 
which were treated unjustly by the other part of society, and this was 
the beginning of where they come as Marxists and all that. And after- 
wards they were converted into a powerseeking, political group which 
forgot about ideas and believed that power was enough to achieve what 
they believed they wanted to achieve. 

I know what I have said is very confusing, but if vou go back into 
their history vou will see that in the begieaning, probably when they 
were young, maybe at the end of the 19th century, they believed 
sincerely that workers—and it was no doubt correct—had a very bad 
deal in society, and they revolted against it. 

But what happened to them is that, instead of trying gradually and 
with means which are decent to change society or to change relations 
in society so as to bring more justice to people who did not have it, 
they went for power, unlimited power, and when they got this power 
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they forgot about any more limits which human beings have to take 
into consideration if ‘they are not to be corrupted by power, because, 
us we know, power corrupts if it is not limited by our moral limits or 
our activities. They complete ‘ly drop ped that and the y believe that 
power by itself is constructive and power is only a means. If you 
know what you want to do with it you can do good and bad things 
with power, ‘but they believe in power as an autonomous, I would say, 
an independent good thing in the history ef mankind. 

Mr. Bonin. Is the person accused of a crime entitled to a defense 
lawyer ? 

Mr. Burr. Not in my case, In Russia you can be sentenced up to 
8 years’ hard labor by a police court which means really by this special 
committee of the NK VD, whom you never see and who never see you; 
maybe they have a photogr aph taken in the prison; so there is no pro 
cedure, there is no defense, accusation, or anything. Only if they 
want to give you 10 or 15 or 20 years—so I am told, but I have not 
been in that position. You can ask for a lawyer, but then the lawyer 
in Russia, according to this Soviet law, has to help the state. He is 
not, as in our society, a man who has to help the accused even if he 
believes that you are not guilty. He has to help the state to discover 
the crime, so it is another enemy who serves you. 

Mr. Bont. In other words you are guilty before you are even tried. 

Mr. Burr. Yes. You are guilty by birth because you were born in 
that family, because your father did something political, which they 
do not like, you are guilty before you are born. In my camp there 
were many people who were sentenced for 10 years only because they 
were what they called of “bad social origin,” because their fathers had 
been postmasters or teachers in Czarist Russia, a priest, or anything. 

Mr. Bonin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hitiines. There is not any question but that the Soviet has 
persecuted the people of the Jewish faith in the same manner as they 
persecuted people of the Catholic faith or of any of the Protestant 
sects ¢ 

Mr. Burr. Oh, yes, there is no doubt. I would not say that in my 
time the Jews were treated worse than others, but there is no doubt 
that at first they would not allow them—lI do not know now, I am not 
going to say, I left Russia in 1942, but I know from reading about it 
then to have any religious life, or it was limited to two or three places 
which were really to show visitors to Moscow. They would have a 
synaogue or a church just to bring these people round and they think 
they have seen Russia when they are taken for a joyride to Moscow. 
But outside there was nothing of this religious life and people, some 
people who remembered it, were longing very much for any kind of 
religion—I would say—even ritual, something which would take them 
out of this drear y, very dreary Soviet life. 

Mr. Hires. E very - Jew that I know in the United States is a 
strong anti-Communist. We have established the fact that any per- 
son who believes in God, of course, is a suspect under the Communist 
way of doing things because the Communists cannot tolerate belief 
in God. Have you seen, in other countries, Jews assume positions of 
leadership in the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Brrr. I would say, from the Jewish people whom I have met 
here in the United Kingdom, my explanation is that in most cases, 
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in 99 percent of these cases, their parents, if not themselves, came from 
Czarist Russia where the Jews were treated very badly. Now, when 
the Czarist regime was overthrown, their parents would have this atti- 
tude, that something very wrong has gone and it may be that, in the 
beginning, when nobody knew exactly ‘what the Bolshevik regime was 
going to be, some kind of—let us say— negative sympathy for the peo- 
ple who overthrew this terrible Czarist regime has, so to speak, gone 
into their minds when they were children, This makes them, maybe, 
sympathetic. 

Mr. Hixurnes. In other words, it almost became a nationalist idea. 

Mr. Burr. It is a kind of sentiment which may go back to what their 
parents were saying about their terrible experiences and I suppose this 
plays a very big role with mi ny, because they are children of the emi- 
grants who have come in the last 60 years to the United States or to 
this country from former Czarist Russia. 

Mr. Hitxineas. One other question: there have been very vigorous 
persecutions of Zionist leaders in some of the satellite countries in the 
recent years, Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Burr. Not only Zionist, but all kinds of non-Communist Jewish 
leaders or others were persecuted and there was very little about it in 
the press. All former Jewish Socialists, they arrested all of them, and 
as far as I know not one survived their prisons after 1941. They liq- 
uidated all non-Communist Jewish movements and only recently they 
went for the Zionists in Rumania where there is a strong Zionist move- 
ment. 

Mr. Fetenan. Are you aware of the fact that there are taking place 
behind the Iron Curtain now pogroms against the Jews ? 

Mr. Burr. Pogroms? No, I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Frergnan. When you were at Kuybishev the idea of getting a re- 
sistance movement among the Jews against Hitler just folded up, did 
it not ? 

Mr. Burr. Yes. 

Mr. Fetenan. Nothing ever came of that? 

Mr. Burr. No. As I said, they murdered these two men Erlich and 
Alter, the chairman and the secretary, and afterward they formed a 
pure soviet committee. If I remember rightly the chairman was a very 
famous Jewish actor, who visited your country, somewhere in 1944. 

Mr. FreiaHan. You did not become a part of that? 

Mr. Brrr. No, nothing. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank: you, Mr. Blit and we certainly appreciate your 
having appeared before our committee as each of us knows the terrible 
persecution that the people of the Jewish faith suffered at the hands of 
Hitler and then again at the hands of the Communists. You have de- 
scribed this very graphically for us and also the persecutions of free 
labor, thank you. 

(The Reverend Bishop W. Fierla, The Reverend Mateush Sie- 
mashko, and Father Adam Wrobel were called, sworn and testified.) 

Mr. Kersten. I understand, Mr. Counsel, that you have before us 
three eminent representatives of the Polish Catholic Church, the Polish 
Lutheran Church, and the Polish Orthodox Church who are prepared 
to give us evidence and testimony regarding the persecution of religion 
in Poland by the Communists. Is that correct? 

Mr. McTicur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record. ) 
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TESTIMONY OF BISHOP W. FIERLA WITH REV. MATEUSH 
SIEMASHKO, AND FATHER ADAM WBOBEL 


Mr. McTiave. I hand you, Your Grace, a copy of a statement dated 
June 10, which is entitled “Memorandum for the Kersten Commis- 
sion,” and in which you go into, or describe in some detail, the Lutheran 
religion under communism in Poland and the persecution of the church 
in Poland. 

Bishop Freria. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McTiavr. I hand you this statement and ask you if you can 
identify it. 

Bishop Firria. Yes; that is right, that is my statement. 

Mr. McTieur. I hand you this statement, your Grace, which you 
have executed, describing the conditions of the Orthodox Church in 
Poland under Communist persecution, under Communist domina- 
tion. I ask you if this is a true and correct copy of the statement 
from Polish into English and which was translated from the Polish 
into English by Mr. Sarek who was here and who was previously 
sworn in as a witness for this committee. 

Bishop Sremaszxko. I confirm that it is my own statement. I would 
like to make some additional statement about the liquidation of our 
bishops and the shooting of the military regular people. 

Mr. McTieve. Do you want to make that statement here, your 
Grace ? 

Bishop StemaszKo. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. All right, if you will wait here just a moment. 
Father Wrobel, you did not execute a statement ? 

Father Wropet. No. 

Mr. McTicvr. SoI willask you 1 or 2 questions. 

I would like, your Graces, in addition to your statement, to give 
us a brief account of what the statements contain, if you believe you 
have the time. 

Bishop Fierla, you are the head of the Polish Lutheran Church 
abroad, 1s that correct ? 

Bishop Frerua. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McTievr. You were arrested by the Germans and imprisoned 
in Dachau. 

Bishop Freria. And in Matheusen-Gusen. 

Mr. McTieve. After your liberation from the concentration camp 
you joined the Polish forces in the Middle East ? 

Bishop Frerua. In Italy. 

Mr. McTicur. And, with the Polish Second Army Corps, you took 
part in the Italian campaign as Chief Chaplain of the Polish 
Peatebtante in the Second Army Corps. 

Bishop Fiera. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McTicur. You came to Great Britain in 1946; is that correct ? 

Bishop Fierua. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McTicvur. After the demobilization of the Polish Army vou 
became the vicar and later the dean of the Polish Lutheran Congre- 
gation of the Polish Army-in-exile. 

Bishop Frerta. And vicar of the congregation in London. 

(Statement by the Reverend Bishop W. Fierla entered as part of the 
official record as exhibit 25A.) 
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Mr. McTieur. Your Grace, we have your statement in the record 
hut I wonder if you would be good enough to comment briefly for the 
committee concerning the Communist domination of the Lutheran re- 
ligion in Poland? 

Bishop Frerta. Mr. Chairman, I am going to give you some facts 
which speak for themselves and which deny the existence of freedom 
of religion and which best describe the situation of our church in 
Poland. 


In April 1950, by command of the so-called Marshal Rokossowski, the spiritual 
care of Lutheran members of the Polish forces was discontinued, the Chief 
Lutheran, Chaplain Col. F. Gloeh, was sent into retirement and the remaining 
chaplains were released from the army. 

In 1950, the regime confiscated the monumental Holy Trinity Church in War- 
saw, without any compensation. This church, situated in Krolewska Street, was 
known as the Lutheran Cathedral of Poland and could accommodate 5,000 faith- 
ful. It was built during the reign of the last King of Poland, Stanislaw August, 
in the years 1778-81. During the 1939-45 war it was destroyed and burnt out, 
but it has since been rebuilt, thanks to great efforts and sacrifices of Polish 
Lutherans. Now, however, it is being used for concerts and meetings of the Com- 
munist Party. 

In 1951, the synod of our church in Poland had to introduce various changes 
into the church constitution of 1936, incompatible with the provisions of the 
constitution, which enable the regime to exert pressure on the synod and exercise 
control on church affairs. 

In 1951, the authorities refused to permit Prof. Dr. J. Szeruda to be elected 
bishop of our church in Poland, despite the fact that he had been performing the 
duties of a bishop since 1945 and had the full confidence of members of the synod. 


The former Bishop Burshe was killed by the Germans in a German 
concentration camp. 


The printing and publishing of religious literature has been rendered impos- 
sible. No paper is being assigned to our church for this purpose. 

Our church has been refused permission to accept a gift of 40,000 copies of the 
church hymn book, comprising 648 pages, offered to our church by a Swedish 
organization called Polenhjlepen. 

Our pastors are being persecuted and arrested by the state secret police. 

Religious instruction in schools has been forbidden. 

Church property is being confiscated, as well as buidings belonging to various 
organizations, among which the Mikolaj Rej College in Warsaw. 


And the Vsnouvna College and primary school buildings too. 
Mr. Kersten. Is this the statement that you are reading ? 
Bishop Frerza. Yes, but I am making additions. 


Permission to reopen the Lutheran Hospital in Warsaw has been refused. 

A number of homes for orphans and old people have been closed down. 

Difficulties are put in the way of students wishing to enroll at universities for 
theology, by directing them to army recruiting centers in the provinces. 

Our pastors are spied on at services, at social and religious gatherings, and 
even in their private life. 

The Polish Lutheran Youth Association has been dismissed. 

For anything outside the usual church services, permission has to be obtained 
from the authorities. For instance, licenses have to be obtained by our ministers 
to continue their offices. Such licenses are sometimes granted for a year and 
sometimes for 6 months, but also they are sometimes refused. 

Bishop Karol Kotula has been refused permission to continue in office on the 
ground of his having reached the age of 70, in spite of numerous requests made in 
this connection to the authorities. 


[ think they are major facts which I wanted to mention to you. 
Mr. Kersten. But generally, Bishop, you know that religion as a 

whole is persecuted in Communist-dominated Poland, is that correct ? 
Bishop Frerna. Yes, that is right. 
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Mr. Fricuan. I just want to express my appreciation, Your Excel- 
lency, for the fine presentation. 

Mr. McTieue. Bishop Siemaszko, you were head of the Polish Inde 
pendent Orthodox Church in exile, is that correct? Before the war 
you were chief chaplain- 

Bishop Stemaszko. | was assistant bishop and before this I was the 
cha ol ain. 

Mr. McTicur. Before that you were chief chaplain? You were also 
cle uty to the chief ch: upli uin to the Polish Army in Great Britain? 

Sishop StemaszKo. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Later you were chief chaplain and head of the Polish 
Orthodox Church in exile ? 

Bishop SremaszKo. Yes. 

(Statement by the Reverend Bishop Mateusz Siemaszko entered as 
part of the official record as exhibit 25.) 

Mr. McTievr. Your Grace, I think that you said here previously 
that you wanted to make a statement in ad lition to the statement which 
has already been made a part of the record, is that correct 

Bishop SremaszKxo. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Would you proceed please, Your Grace / 

Mr. Kersten. Would you tell us what, in addition, you would like 
to say? 

Bishop SremaszKo. It concerns the regular military chaplains, my 
colleagues in the Polish Army. It concerns my former colleagues, the 
military chaplains of the Polish Army before the war. There were 
about 20 Orthodox chaplains and I knew them very well. I do not 
know the fate of the majority of the chaplains, but unfortunately the 
chief chaplain, the Very Reverend Fedorenko, and his assistant chap 
lain, Father Victor Romanowski, were murdered. * the Katyn 
massacre there is no doubt. 

Mr. McTieur. They were murdered in Katyn ? 

Bishop SremaszKo. They were murdered in Katyn, because they 
refused to be chaplains of some Polish organization not under General 
Anders. There was some army under Soviet command, and they 
were proposed to be in this corps and to invite Orthodox prisoners 
from the Polish Army. They refused and they were shot at Katyn. 

Secondly, my additional statement concerns the fate of the bishops 
of the Polish Orthodox Church who believed in the promises of the 
Soviet authority and went to Russia. There were about seven bishops. 
They believed in the promises and for some time they were appointed 
as bishops of dioceses, but in 3 years’ time every one of the bishops was 
liquidated. 

Mr. Kersten. Every one of these Orthodox bishops? 

Bishop SremaszKo. There is a monthly Orthodox paper in Moscow 
and it is very easy to see whether they are alive or not, because if some- 
body is a bishop of a diocese he is mentioned in this paper. But no 
bishop of the Polish Orthodox Church has been mentioned for the last 
years. It is possible to conclude that they are liquidated, but we have 
some news about them. 

For example, Bishop Simon of Czernigow was in the Polish Ortho 
dox Church before the war; he died in Kazakhstan. It was even men 
tioned in the papers, and the same happened to every bishop of our 
church who was sent to Russia. 
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Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Your Excellency. 

Father Apam Wrosext. You speak English, Father Wrobel ? 

Father Wroset. A little. 

Mr. Kersten. You are located here in London ? 

Father Wroset. Yes; I located in London. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us something about the persecution of the 
Catholic faith in Poland ? 

Father Wroset. I can tell you only a little because I was arrested in 
1939, or also 15 years ago. I know about the persecution only from 
papers and only from letters. 

Mr. Kersten. Letters from whom ? 

Father Wrosex. Letters from my friends m Poland. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes? 

Father Wroset. They wrote to me in “shifts” about persecutions, 
and I know—— 

Mr. Kersten. You mean in code? 

Father Wropet. Yes, I mean in code—in Polish, “shift.” I know 
that many priests, especially my own archbishop, Baziakha, is arrested 
and other priests are also arrested, 

Mr. Kersten. We have the example of Cardinal Vishinsky. 

Father Wrosen. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And recently, Archbishop Tachmarach. 

Father Wrozex. That is from the newspapers you have. Especially 
I was interested about my Archbishop Baziakha, who was my arch- 
bishop from Lwow. 

Mr. Kersten. You understand that the Communists are commenc- 
ing more and more to try to exterminate the practice of religion in 
Poland ?¢ 

Father Wroset. Especially youths and children, because all youth 
organizations are dissolved. 

Mr. Kersten. And the education of the young in Poland ? 

Father Wrovet. Big pressure. 

Mr. Kersten. Religion is no longer permitted to be taught, is that 
correct ? ? 

Father Wroren. Yes, that is correct; especially societies, young 
societies, are not permitted. 

Mr. Kersten. And what about the teaching, as you understand it, 
of atheism to the youth and tothe very young? 

Father Wrose.. Especially philosophy, atheist philosophy, is 
taught in schools. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, yesterday we had a considerable amount of tes- 
timony from the head of the Catholic Action Organization, Zoltowski, 
who told us about the persecution of the Catholic faith in Poland ; and 
there is not any doubt but that you and other eminent clergymen here 
with us today have indicated that the persecution of religion in Com- 
munist Poland is a total persecution, and their ultimate objec tive is to 
exterminate it. 

Father Wroset. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Kersten. Because it interferes with the Communist control ? 

Father Wroset. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In order to make man just an animal, they cannot 
stand the spiritual forces that you clergymen represent ? 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one question of each 
of the three witnesses before the committee at the present time, and 
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that question is this: Do you think we can depend to any degree what- 
ever on any agreement that might be made with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, or, in other words, the Communists ‘ 

Bishop Freria. I do not think so. 

Bishop SremaszKo. No. 

Father Wropne.. No. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. I thought that the answer would be more 
significant, coming from the clergy than from anyone in the field of 
polities. ; 

Mr. Dopp. Did I hear you say you were in Dachau and later in 
Matchausen-Gusen ? 

Bishop Freria. Yes; I was in Matchausen-Gusen, which was a camp 
of extermination for Poles. 

Mr. Dopp. When were you there, Bishop ? 

Bishop Firria. They arrested me on April 22, 1940, at the be- 
ginning of the war. 

Mr. Dopp. How long were you in Dachau? 

Bishop Freria. Just 5 weeks; they made a collection of the in- 
tellectuals, so-called intelligentsia, and made it a center of extermina- 
tion in Dachau and Matchausen. 

Mr. Dopp. How long were you there? 

Bishop Freria. Two years, and afterwards I was sent to forced- 
labor camp. 

Mr. Dopp. That was what I was interested in. How did you come 
to get out of Matchausen ? 

Bishop Freria. They sent me to do forced labor. 

Mr. Dopp. I see. You got out, but I gather you were not released ? 

Bishop Freria. I went from one to another. They sent us pris- 
oners to coal mines, to factories, because they needed people. 

Mr. Dopp. You were fortunate to survive Matchausen / 

Bishop Freria. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. You know there is in existence the Death Book of 
Matchausen? Are you familiar with that? 

Bishop Freria. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. I introduced that in evidence once, and you might be 
interested. There are strange incidents of history. The Nazis kept 
a careful record of every one whom they executed for a while, and 
they died in alphabetical order, and they died at intervals of a half 
a minute apart, and they all died of heart attacks. That ran for a 
period of about 30 days. 

Bishop Freria. In my days, 60 was the average killed each day. 
We arrived at Matchausen in June 1940. We were about 7,000, and 
in September we were only 3,500. 

Mr. Dopp. | think, except for Auschwitz, that was the worst one 
of all. 

Bishop Freria. Yes. 

Mr. FreieHan. When you were at Dachau, were you able to observe 
the operation of the gas chamber as well as those bake ovens ? 

Bishop Freria. No; I was in hut No. 10. It was isolated com- 
pletely from all other huts, and I could not communicate ever with 
my brother who was in hut No. 18, and my father-in-law who was in 
hut No. 20. In one hut we were 900, like cattle all together, sleeping 
on the floor and so on. At 4 o’clock in the morning we had to get out. 
We were quite isolated from the other part of the concentration camp, 
but in Matchausen, of course, we could move freely. We had to work 
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in the quarry, and other work we had to do. There was time for 
going around. 

Mr. Dopp. Pastor Niemoeller was in Dachau ? 

Bishop Freria. Yes; but we did not see him; he was in the so 
called bunker. He was with me at Evanston. There was an assembly 
of churches on August 15. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, gentlemen, Thank you, Reverend Fierla, 
Reverend Siemaszko, and Reverend Wrobel. You have made a great 
contribution to our hearings. 


(Mr. Blit was recalled. ) 
TESTIMONY OF LUCYEN BLIT—Resumed 


Mr. Kersten. Mr. Blit, you have described how the Communists 
persecuted the free labor leaders who have come under their control. 
You have also described how the Communists have persecuted people 
of the Jewish faith, just as Hitler persecuted people of the Jewish 
faith. From your statement here, that has made a great contribution 
to our hearings, I am certain that you can see that communism seeks 
to exterminate religion of all kinds, the Jewish religion, the Christian 
religion, and it also seeks to exterminate free labor. Do you agree with 
me, Mr. Blit, with regard to these purposes of the Communists in 
their attempt to degrade man ? 

Mr. Burr. Yes, Mr. Congressman; communism cannot tolerate any 
idea which lives outside the confines of the very rigid materialistic 
philosophy of communism; nor, of course, free labor, as an expression 
of the belief in human dignity, of which the person conscious after all 
is the last and most important criterion, nor religion, any religion, 
Jewish, Christian, Moslem, which brings the human being into rela 
tions much greater than we know about life. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, a relationship between man and his 
God, this the Communists cannot stand ? 

Mr. Burr. No; because then they would not be the only rulers. If 
they acknowledged that there was something apart from a physical 
force which rules society, which they represent, then they would, of 
course, look at it as the greatest rival to control human minds. You 
cannot control society or human minds. This they want to do com 
pletely. 

Mr. Kersten. And the great civilization that has been built up on 
the tradition of Judae Christianity—and you have also referred to 
the traditions of the Moslem world—these are inconsistent, and the 
Communists cannot stand to have these spiritual forces in the world 
that they dominate. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Burr. Very much so, Mr. Congressman. They object to any 
idea which cannot be fitted into what they call the Marxist philosophy 
of life, the materialistic world. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Blit. 

(Dr. Karolina Lancroronska was called and sworn.) 

Mr. McTievr. Will you state your full name for the record. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. KAROLINA LANCRORONSKA 


Dr. Lancroronska. Karolina Lancroronska, Ph. D., art historian, 
lecturer of the University of Lwow till April 1940. 
Mr. MoTicur. You are presently living in London; is that correct ? 
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Dr. LancroronskKa. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McTiaur. You were a lecturer at the University of Lwow from 
1935 until 1940; is that correct ¢ 

Dr. Lancroronska. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. I wonder, Doctor, if you would be good enough to 
tel] us how and by what means did the sovietization of the university, 
the Polish University of Lwow, proceed ¢ 

Dr. Lancroronska. The sovietization of the Polish University of 
Lwow proceeded smoothly, unobtrusively, and ruthlessly. It began 
on September 29, 1939. The Soviets entered Lwow on September 238. 
On September 29 we were all called to a meeting and from that mo 
me nt we were members of the Soviet University. Between us we 

lecided to stay to keep the university going and to work. We firmly 
falaeil that all this would only last till spring, 1940, when the 
Western Allies would beat Hitler and Hitler’s allies, then our present 
occupants would automatically leave Polish territory. So we thought 
it was our duty to keep the gt rsity going, to give it back to our 
country, When all this would be over. The sovietization proceeded 
in the following way: First, it was the faculty of law, naturally, which 
was attacked. One chair after the other disap peared, but all this 
was done silently, smoothly, and without any words, or much talking 
about it. Then began the fac ulty which he id the name of “humanistic 
faculty,” that means the arts as it is, for instance, in Great Britain; 
the faculty of arts, where I was lecturer, there, every chair which rep 
resented values of spirituality was attac ked—espec ially, of course, 
philosophy, antematerialistic philosophy. The professor was dis 
missed without warning, the institute disap peared, the books went to 
the prohibitor, that means banned to the public, and instead of those 
books, the books banned to the public, pornographical books suddenly 
uppeared on the shelves of the institute. 

Mr. Kersten. You mean they actually introduced pornographical 
literature / 

Dr. LANcroronska. There were certain pornographical works which 
might be necessary, but which were prohibited to the public. 

Mr. Kersten. Used under great control ? 

Dr. Lancroronska. Yes: these books were taken out and given to 
the public to use. This happened at the end of October to the begin 
ning of November. 

Mr. Kersten. Did those books deal with perversion / 

Dr. LancroronsKa. Yes; all this appeared suddenly, these books 
which we knew existed but which were only used under great control. 

Mr. Kersten. Very dangerous for public distribution ¢ 

Dr. Lancroronska. Impossible, that is why they were not used. 
Only special professors who were interested were allowed to use them, 
These books were given to the public to use. That was one of the first 
things. Then, the head of the university, law fully elected before the 
war, Prof. Longchamps de Berrier. murdered by the Germans a year 
and a half later, \ as removed without warning and a man named 
Marezenko, said to be professor of the Kiev Univer sity . beeame head 
of our university. He did not give us the impression of being of 
strong personality, or being very bright. The contrary is to be said 
about his inse parable companion, a man named Lewezenko who had 
the official title of political commissar of the university. We were 
rather astonished about this title, we had never heard of a university 
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having a political commissar, but he did not deny being this com- 
missar. He was very interested in each one of us, but not in a very 
obvious way. 

After we had been there about a fortnight, we received from his 
secretary a form to fill in with 21 questions, and she told us quite 
frankly that only two of these questions were really important: 
(1) The profession of the father, the social descendants of the pro- 
fessor; (2) the number of inventions made. I did all I could to ex- 
plain - her that being a historian I had no ambitions in making 
inventions, on the contrary it was my duty to make as little inventions 
as possible. Then she said, as she wanted to console me, “Well, really 
comrade, if you have not made even one single invention we cannot 
help it, we must state that.” 

Mr. Kersten. By invention, you mean a false claim ? 

Dr. Lancroronska. No, the only thing that interested them was in- 
ventions. Of course, of any sort of science; but they did not under- 
stand that, and could not understand the difference between professors 
who were to make inventions and professors who were not to make 
any inventions. This difference they did not see. The students, as far 
as they were still there, the men disappeared and did not come to our 
courses, they came to our houses and asked for help. Books were lent to 
them privately and we tried to keep them going in their work. The 
young women continued to come to the university, and then appeared 
new students who had no preparation whatsoever of secondary school, 
and each one of us got a “guardian angel” 

Mr. Kersten. You mean—— 

Dr. Lancroronska. Control. Each professor had somebody, always 
the same person, who controlled the lectures and who did not deny that 
he was there for that, and had no interest in the studies whatsoever. 
One chair after the other disappeared until I myself was dismissed 
without warning in April 1940, All this happened very quickly but 
very quietly without any exterior—should I say—fuss about it. It was 
done from the University of Kiev. The professors were sent from 
there; so was the dean, his name was Brahynec. We did not know, but 
we had the impression—as we had tried for weeks to make him read 
something which was written in the Latin alphabet and we did not suc- 
ceed—we had the impression that he did not know the alphabet be- 

sause he had everything read to him which was written in Latin. 

They talked a great deal about the greatness of truth and the eternity 
of learning, but ‘they had the university completely changed into an 
institution of Leninism and Stalinism. "The chairs were taken by men 
who had come from Kiev already by March 1940, There were very 
few of our professors still left, but there were some. 

Mr. McTievr. Doctor, from time to:time, during the course of our 
hearings, we have had testimony about the system of spying employed 
in the various universities, even in the secondary schools, Did you 
have that experience ? 

Dr. Lancroronska. I did not work in the secondary schools. 

In the university, everything we said and did was spied on. We had 
exact control in all our lectures. There was always somebody at the 
lecture who did not even pretend to be a student. 

Mr. McTievr. Do you know whether your own students had a sys- 
tem of spying? 
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Dr. Lancroronska. I think there were two young men there for 
this purpose, except for the official guardian angel, but I have no evi- 
dence about that, I cannot be quite sure. I cannot say for certain. I 
had the impression 

Mr. McTicur. Let me ask you this: was the sovietization of the uni- 
versity also anti-Polish from the national point of view, or only Com- 
munist from the social point of view ? 

Dr. Lancroronska, In the first weeks it was officially only Com- 
munist from the social point of view, but at the meeting of the 29th of 
September, when we were first called—all of us, the professors, the 
students, the ushers, the whole university—a very well-known Ukrain- 
ian writer named Kornijezuk made a speech. It was a very beautiful 
speech about the greatness of supernational learning, and about the 
eternity of truth. He paid homage to Michiewicz, the poet. He spoke 
to us about the great part Polish culture had played in the culture 
of the world, and about the University of Lwow which was now to 
blend the Polish and the Ukrainian culture in one supernational, great, 
Slavonic culture. This was one of the most impressive speeches—I ad- 
mit that quite frankly—I have ever heard in my life. We left that 
meeting with the hope that we might be able to keep the university 
going until spring with these conditions. It was only a fortnight later 
that we heard that he had made a second speech, 3 hours later, at a 
Ukrainian meeting where he promised very solenanty the expulsion of 
all Polish elements from the university. But we did not know this for 
the first fortnight. 

Almost all our professors were asked, and some were compelled, to 
lecture in Ukrainian, and the fight with the Polish element up to the 
extermination took place from the first moment, but we became aware 
of it only about 6 weeks later. 

Mr. McTieur. When did you leave Poland, Doctor ? 

Dr. Lancroronska. I left eastern Poland on the 3d day of May 
1940 because I was to be arrested, but they did not find me at home. 
By chance my friends’ mother was ill and I went to visit her for the 
night ; my friends spent the night in my flat, and I spent the night with 
their mother. So I went to the part occupied by Hitler and joined the 
secret army there again, in which I had already begun to serve in the 
eastern part, and there I worked for 2 years and then I was arrested. I 

was arrested and kept in prison in Lwow for 8 months. 

Mr. Kersren. By the Gestapo? 

Dr. Lancroronska. Yes; and then in Berlin for 2 months, not quite 
2 months, and then in Ravensbriick for over 2 years. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you at that time released by the Germans? 

Dr. Lancroronska. I was released by the International Red Cross 
in April 1945 where a group of French women, myself and two others 
were known by the president of the International Red Cross, the Swiss 
Red Cross. We were released in April, 2 weeks before the German 
breakdown. 

Mr. McTievr. And what did you do after that? 

Dr. Lancroronska. I joined the Polish Army in Italy, the Second 
Corps under General Anders, and I worked there for the organization, 
for the Polish students, and their work, at the Italian universities be- 
cause I had worked in Italy also before I was lecturer at Lwow. I am 
a specialist in Italian art. I had friends in Italy, and we organized 
the studies so that these boys and girls could work while the war was 
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on and while they were still in Italy, so that the years spent at the 
Italian universities would be profitable. They numbered 1,350. 

Then I came with the last rear parts of the Polish Army here, be- 
cause I was left there by General Anders with another professor with 
those who were to finish and pass their last examinations. With that 
rear party we came here in the summer of 1947, and since that I have 
lived here. 

Mr. McTicvr. Are you teaching here at the moment ? 

Dr. Lancroronska. No, I am doing my own research work here. 

Mr. McTicur. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Bonin. Doctor, I was somewhat amazed when you made that 
statement about pornographic literature being released. I happen 
to be a member of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of 
Congress, and we have discovered that there has been an awful lot 
of literature sent to the United States that is not even fit to look at 
or even read. It is our understanding that this is another method 
of deteriorating the general public into low morals and a state of 
barbarism. Do you believe that that is the purpose ? 

Dr. Lancroronska. That was the purpose. It could not be ex 
plained in any other way. We were terrified when that happened, 
our youngsters suddenly got that. It could only be that, there was 
no other explanation for it. I can only witness the fact, but I am 
sure there could be no other purpose. 

Mr. Bontrn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Feraunan. I was interested, Doctor, in your observation of the 
talk by this Soviet Kornijezuk in which he expounded the idea of 
superracism with the attempt, as the Soviets have been making, to 
create a homesovieticus, Soviet man. 

Dr. Lancroronska. Yes, they made that beautiful speech to make 
use believe that we would be able to work. And they talked to us 
about the eternity of truth, the greatness of learning and the value 
of these spiritual values, and that same evening he said that we all 
would not be allowed to be at the university any more in a very short 
time. But we did not know that then and we believed it because it 
was so very well said and we did not know them yet. We still had 
illusions. In spite of everything we yet did not know the real truth. 

The real truth, if I may add this, as a woman I discovered the day 
T saw in the clinic (because I had been a nurse during the war days) 
the Russian children who were brought in there with completely soft 
bones. So many children of the Commissars were brought into the 
clinic in Wolw and were nursed there and then I saw the state of 
health of those children. 

Mr. Frercnan. Did I understand you to say that this man had 
talked about the superrace ? 

Dr. Lancroronska. Supernational values. And in the same eve- 
ning he promised to his nationals, because he was a Ukrainian, that 
we would not work and only the Ukrainians would have the uni- 
versity, and 2 hours before he promised us we would all work to- 
gether for the greatness of learning and the eternity of truth. 

Mr. Kersten. Just one moment, Doctor. There are a lot of people, 
perhaps not a very large percentage, but some people who believe 
that in order to have academic freedom, in order to represent all 
points of view, there perhaps should be on the university faculty 
Communists, convinced Communists, to give the students their point 
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of view. From your experience with the Communists, what would 
your observation be about that concept / 

Dr. Lancroronska. I do not think any convinced Communist can 
be an academic teacher in the sense of academic freedom, as he cannot 
possess and give the idea of freedom and educate in the freedom of 
thought, and without freedom of thought no research is possible. If 
he has his own totalitarian ideas which are for him higher than any 
other value, especially much higher than the value of truth, he cannot 
be an academic teacher in our moral sense. 

Mr. Kersten. What would you think of the university president of 
a great university who would say that it is perfectly all right to spon 
sor a Communist organizi ition on a university c ampus ¢ é 

Dr. Lancroronska. On this side or on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain ? 

Mr. Kersten. On this side of the Iron Curtain, or say, in the United 
States. 

Dr. LancroronsKa. On this side it would be terribly dangerous, 
because the students who do not know communism could believe it. 
As far as we know of what happens on the other side, at least when I 
was there on the other side, no sponsored professor was dangerous 
because the people already saw what it was. 

Mr. Kersren. What would you think of the wisdom of the pro- 
fessor in the United States who s ays that it is all right to permit Com 
munist organizations on the c ollege campus? 

Dr. Lancroronska. I would think that he knows nothing about 
communism, 

Mr. Kersten. Or about academic freedom ? 

Dr. LANcroronsKaA. Or about academic freedom. About both. 

Mr. Kersten. I am thinking about the State university very close 
to Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thank you, Doctor, you have made a valuable contribution to our 
hearings. Thank you for being patient and waiting. 

(Off the record.) 

Edward Kowal was called, sworn, and testified. 

Mr. McTicur: State your name, please. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD KOWAL 


Mr. Kowa. Edward Kowal. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were an employee of the Soviet Railw: ays? 

Mr. Kowat. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. I show you a statement, Mr. Kowal; will you identify 
this statement as yours ? 

Mr. Kowa. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Chairman, I ask that this statement be made a 
part of the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

(Statement by Edward Kowal entered as part of the official record 
as exhibit No. 26.) 

Mr. Kersten. We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

(The hearing adjourned until 10 a. m. on Saturday, June 19, 1954.) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1954 


House or Representatives, House Setecr COMMITTER, 

To INVESTIGATE CoMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE ForCED 

INCORPORATION OF THE Baric States Lyro rue U.S. 5. R., 
London, England. 

The committee met, pursuant to call in Kensington Hotel, Hon. 
Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present : Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Feighan, 
Machrowicz, and Hillings. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mrs. Maria Tell was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARIA TELL 


OF 


av, 


Mr. McTieur. You were born in Lwow, Poland, on December 
1903, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Tet. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And by profession you write operas and are a play- 
wright, also a radio actress. 

Mrs. Tet. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You worked in the Polish Broadcasting Corp. 
Lwow as secretary of the programs ? 

Mrs. Tetxt. Yes, from 1930 to 1931. 

Mr. McTicur. I hand you a document and ask you if you can iden- 
tify that as the statement which you drew up for the purpose of this 
committee. 

Mrs. Tett. Yes. I havea copy of the same. 

Mr. Kersten. Is this statement that you have before you a state- 
ment of your experiences with the Soviets ? 

Mrs. Teri. It is very exact, but I have many more experiences. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, but the statement you have before you is your 
statement ? 

Mrs. Treiu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And it is true and correct, is it? 

Mrs. Tex. It is true and correct. 

Mr. Kersten. There are more things you can say, but what you 
have said here is the truth ? 

Mrs. Teti. Absolutely the truth. 

Mr. McTicvr. I ask therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the statement 
which has just been identified by the witness as being her statement 
and being a true and correct statement be made a part of the record, 
subject to committee approval. 
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Mr. Kersten. Without objection it will be so received and marked 
“Exhibit No. 27.” 

Mr. McTieur. Will yousign it, Mrs. Maria Tell ? 

(The witness then signed the statement. ) 

(The interpreter was sworn. ) 

Mrs. Halina Czarnocka was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. HALINA CZARNOCKA 


Mr. McTieur. Mrs. Czarnocka, you were born in Warsaw, Poland ¢ 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. And educated at the Warsaw University College of 
Commerce, is that correct ¢ 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur, And in 1940 you were in the Polish underground 
movement. 4 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Later in the Polish Home Army ? 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. With the rank of captain? 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You had 1 year’s service in the Second Polish Corps 
in Italy, is that correet ? 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Yes; I wasin prison. 

Mr. McTieur. You were in prison ¢ 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Concentration camp. 

Mr. McTievur. And you have been in London since May 1947? 

Mrs, Czarnocka. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you are employed by the Polish underground 
movement as archivist and secretary ? 

Mrs, Czarnocka, Yes. 

Mr. McTicevr. I hand you this statement, Mrs. Czarnocka, and ask 
you if this is a statement which you wish to submit to this committee. 

Mrs. Czarnocka. This is the statement, but I would like to make 
two very small corrections which are incorporated in another copy of 
it. One is to the fact that my husband has been accused of counter- 
revolutionary activities, which I have introduced in the other copy, and 
the other is that I was 10 years in Krzemieniec but not 10 years as 
counselor. 

Mr. McTievur. Well, may we admit the corrected copy ? 

Mr. Kersten. Ask Mrs. Czarnocka this question: T hand you two 
statements, one of which seems to be a carbon copy of the other with 
certain changes, which of these two statements do you wish to in- 
troduce ? 

Mrs. Czarnocka. This one. 

Mr. Kersten. You are handing us now what appears to be a carbon 
copy of the first statement that was in the possession of the committee, 
and the carbon copy seems to be identical with the exception of inter- 
linear alterations. I will ask you whether or not this statement, which 
purports to be a statement of Mrs. Czarnocka, is a true and correct 
statement. 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. It is your statement, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Czarnocka. Yes. 





wed 
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Mr. Kersten. Without objection it will be so received as exhibit 28. 
Dr. Stefan Mekarski was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. STEFAN MEKARSKI 


Mr. McTicve. You are a doctor of philosophy, is that correct‘ 

Dr. Mexarskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTictr. And during the period of 1930 to 1955 you were 
librarian of the Jan Casimir University / 

Dr. Mexarskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. You were also a member of the board of editors of 
the Polish daily in London, the Polish daily newspaper ‘ 

Dr. Mekarskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you are also a member of the 3d and 4th Na 
tional Council of the Polish Republic in London ¢ 

Dr. Mexarskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You are also a representative of the Institute for 
Contemporary Affairs for Poland, is that correct ¢ 

Dr. Mekarski. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you are living here at 8, Brunswick Road, 
London ? 

Dr. Mexarski. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Doctor, I hand you this statement and ask you if 
this is the statement which was executed by you, and which you are 
submitting to this committee, for the purposes of the committee / 

Dr. Mekarski. Yes; it is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, the statement that you have just signed is a 
statement of some of your experienc es with the Soviets, is that correct ? 

Dr. Mexarski. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it a true and correct statement ? 

Dr. Mexarskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection it will be received as exhibit 29. 

Mrs. Josefa Mekarska was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JOSEFA MEKARSKA 


Mr. Kersten. What is your full name? 

Mrs. Mexarska. Mrs. Mekarska. 

Mr. Kersren. Your first name / 

Mrs. Mexarska. Josefa. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you related to the gentleman who just left the 
chair? 

Mrs. Mexarska. Yes, that is my husband. 

Mr. Kersren. You are his wife. 

Mr. McTievr. Mrs. Mekarska, I hand you a statement which I ask 
you to identify. Is that a true and correct statement, Mrs. Mekarska, 
of your experiences under the Communist regime ? 

Mrs. Mekarska. Yes; it is all true. 

Mr. McTicur. Have you signed this statement. Mrs. Mekarska / 

Mrs. Mekarska. No. 

Mr. McTiaur. Would you please execute it here. 

(The witness then signed the statement.) 

Mr. McTievr. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement, which 
this witness has just identified as being hers and a true 


: and correct 
statement, be submitted / 
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Mr. Kersten. The statement you have just signed, is this your state- 
ment of your experiences with the C ommunists? Is that right? 

Mrs. Mexarska. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. It is true and correct? 

Mrs. Mexarska. Yes, 

Mr, Kersten. It will, without objection, be so received as exhibit 30. 

Dr. Jerzy Oliwa was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JERZY OLIWA 


Mr. Kersten. Give us your full name, please. 

Dr. Otrwa. Jerzy Oliwa. 

Mr. McTievr. You were born in Poland, is that correct, Mr. Oliwa ? 

Dr. Otrwa. Yes. 

Mr. McTiavr. You were a government administration officer in 
Lwow in 1939? 

Dr. Otrwa. Not in Lwow but in Krzemieniec. 

Mr. McTievur. You have a degree in law, do you? 

Dr. Outrwa. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur, And were you on the faculty of law and political 
science at the university in Lwow? 

Dr. Orrwa. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. I hand you a statement, Doctor Oliwa, and ask you 
if you can identify it? Is that your signature on the statement ? 

Dr. Otrwa. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. The statement that you have signed is your statement 
of experiences with the Communists, is that right ? 

Dr. Ourwa. Yes; it isright. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it true and correct ? 

Dr. Otrwa. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this be made a part 
of the record ? 

Mr. ee RSTEN. It will be received without objection as exhibit No. 31. 

Dr. Jan Nowicki was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JAN NOWICKI 


Mr. Kersten. Will you give us your full name? 

Dr. Nowrcxt. Jan Nowicki. 

Mr. McTieur. Doctor Nowicki, you were a practicing physician in 
Sienianwka in Poland, is that correct ? 

Dr. Nowrcxnt. Correct. 

Mr. McTievur. You were arrested by the Russians in December of 
1939, is that correct ? 

Dr. Nowrckr. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. And you were deported to a labor camp, a forced- 
labor camp, in the Arctic? 

Dr. Nowrcxt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were released under the terms of the 
amnesty in September, 1941, is that correct ? 

Dr. Nowrckr. Yes, 

Mr. McTievr. Later you were an army doctor in the Second Polish 
Corps under General Anders, and at the present time you are living in 
London; is that correct, Doctor? 
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Dr. Nowrcx1. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. Doctor, I hand you a statement and ask you if you 
can identify this. This statement has been signed by you, Doctor. 
Is it a true and correct statement of the terrible experiences that you 
had under the Communists ¢ 

Dr. Nowicki. Yes. 

Mr. McTievez. Doctor, I hand you a photostatic copy of a document 
and ask if you can identify that. What is it? 

Dr. Nowrckt. It is the document of release by the NKVD. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, you have handed us an original document 
in Russian which, as I understand from your statement, is a release 
by the NKVD, is that correct ? 

Dr. Nowicki. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And also you have handed us a photostat, identical 
in size and identical in content with the original. Can you tell us 
just what was this? A release form? 

Dr. Nowick1. From the forced-labor camp. 

Mr. Kersten. And where was that camp ? 

Dr. Nowickt. KomiS. 8S. R., 31 Borovaja. 

Mr. Kerstex. And you describe that camp in your statement, do 
you, Doctor ? 

Dr. Nowicki. Yes. That is a translation of the document. 

Mr. Kersten. Is the translation in the document ? 

Dr. Nowicki. Somewhere it is. Yes, there is the translation. 

Mr. Kersren. We return the original to you and we are satisfied 
that the photostat is a true and correct copy of the original. 

Mr. McTiave. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the photostat copy 
of the release, which the witness has just identified, as well as the 
translation of the document, be made a part of this record, and that 
the statement which the witness has previously identified as being 
a true and correct one, and as being his, be made a part of the record ¢ 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection it is so ordered accepted as ex- 
hibit 32. 

Mr. McTicur. I show you a series of photographs which purport 
to be cet of sketches made by you while you were a prisoner 
of the Soviet in the forced-labor camp which is described in your 
statement, which has just been admitted into the record, and ask you 
if you can identify these photographs and tell us something briefly 
of the history. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, would you count them and identify 
them by numbers, so that they will be in the statement? In other 
words, the photogr aphs now being handed to you are 17 in number. 

Mr. McTicur. The description is on the back, is that correct, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Nowrckt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Were these photographs of sketches that were made 
by you? 

Dr. Nowtcxt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. While you were in this forced-labor camp ? 

Dr. Nowick1. These are my memoires from this camp. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you actually sketch these scenes, Doctor, while 
you were in the camp ? 

Dr. Nowicki. Just when I was released. In the labor camp I was 
not allowed to do this. 
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Mr. McTicvr. These are his sketches, photographs of the sketches, 
which he drew up based on his recollection of his experience in the 
forced-labor camp, is that correct ? 

Dr. Nowrcnr. Exactly. 

Mr. McTievr. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the series of photographs 
which the doctor has described as being photographs of sketches 
which are based on his recollections of the terrifying experiences in 
the forced-labor camp, which has been described in his statement, 
be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, these 17 photographs which you have 
handed us are photographs of these sketches that you made; is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Nowicktr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And where are the sketches that you made? Where 
are they ? 

Dr. Nowrcxt. Mr. Walsh has them at the present time. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Walsh has the originals ? 

Dr. Nowrckt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. In other words, you turned them over to one of our 
staff members, Mr. Walsh, is that correct ¢ 

Dr. Nowrckt. Yes, for inspection only, of course. 

Mr. Kersren. Yes. And these sketches are true recollections of 
some of the scenes that you saw when you were in these camps? 

Dr. Nowrckt. In these camps, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, they will be so received as ex 
hibit 33. 

Mr. McTievr. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Maj. N. Lopianowski was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. N. LOPIANOWSKI 


Mr. McTieur. You were born in Wilno, Poland, is that correct / 

Major Lortanowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were in the regular Polish Army from February 
3, 1919, to September 5, 1948 ? 

Major Lopranowsk1. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur, At the time you were demobilized, you were a major 
in the regular army, is that correct 

Major Lorianowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You saw service in the First World War, and in the 
Second World War ? 

Major Lopranowsktr. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were with General Anders’ army, is that correct ¢ 

Major Lortanowskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you also took part in the battle for Warsaw / 

Major Lortanowskt. That is right. 

Mr. McTictr. You were parachuted into Poland in the spring of 
1944 ¢ 

Major Lopranowskt. Correct. 

Mr. McTieur. You were also a prisoner of war in Germany at one 
time ¢ 

Major Lorianowsk1. That is correct, after the Warsaw battle. 

Mr. McTreur. You have received decorations as a result of your war 
service—both from Poland and Britain—is that correct? 

Major Lopranowsk1. Yes. 
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Mr. McTicvr. I hand you a statement which I ask if you can 
identify. 

Major Loptanowsk1. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 
i Mr. McTicvr. Is this statement made by a true and correct one? 

It describes your experiences under the Communists / 
Major Lortanowsk1. Yes. 
Mr. McTievr. Will you please sign that statement ? 


; 
; (The witness then signed the statement. ) 

Mr. McTieur. This statement has been identified as being a correct 
and true statement of his experiences. I ask that it be admitted as 
part of the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it is so ordered and will be accepted 
as exhibit 34. 

Dr. Antoni Pajak was called and sworn. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. ANTONI PAJAK 

Mr. McTicur. You were born in Poland, is that correct ? 

Dr. Pasak. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You were a member of the Polish Socialist Party ¢ 

Dr. Pasax. Of Parliament. 

Mr. McTievur. You are also vice chairman of the Polish Invalids 
Organization ¢ 

Dr. Pasax. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. You were arrested by the Soviets after the Soviet 
invasion of east Poland, and deported subsequently to Russia in 1940 / 

Dr. Pasak. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were released under the terms of the amnesty / 

Dr. Pasax. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were a delegate of the Polish Welfare Organiza- 
tion for War Refugees, later on, in Jerusalem? You came to Great 
Britain in February 1948. Is that correct ‘ 

Dr. Pasak. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. I hand you a statement which I ask you to identify. 

Dr. Pasax. Lam sure that is my statement. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you please sign that statement ¢ 

(The witness then signed the statement. ) 

Mr. McTieue. Is this statement a correct and true statement of your 
experiences under the Soviet ? 

Dr. Pasax. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement, which this 
witness has just identified as being a true and correct one, and as being 
his statement, be made a part of the committee's record. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection it is so ordered and accepted as 
exhibit 35. 

Mr. Stanislaw Lubodziecki was called and sworn. 

TESTIMONY OF STANISLAW LUBODZIECKI 
Mr. McTicur. You were born in Warsaw, is that correct? Before 
\j the First World War you werea lawyer there? _ 
i" Mr. Lusopzircki. Yes. There are some corrections to be made. 
Mr. McTicur. After the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, yeu re 
turned to Warsaw in 1927 and were appointed high judge. 


j 42072—54—-pt. 2 36 
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Mr. Lusopzirckt. In 1920, 

Mr. McTieur. In 1920, and you were appointed high judge in the 
Polish Supreme Military Court ? 

Mr. Lusopziecki. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvur. During the last. war you were taken prisoner of war 
by the Soviet Army and went through four prisoner-of-war camps in 
the U.S.S. R. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lusopzieckt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You were sentenced at one time by the NKVD in 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Lusopzrecki. Yes, in Moscow. 

Mr. McTicur. For 8 years as a Socialist dangerous element ? 

Mr. Lupopziecki. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You served this sentence in various labor camps. Is 
that correct ? : 

Mr. Luropztecki. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And, on March 8, 1942, you were eventually set free. 
After the conclusion of the Soviet-Polish agreement ? 

Mr. Lusopzreckt. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. After that you left Soviet Russia for the Middle East 
where you joined General Anders’ forces. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lusopzteckt. Not quite correct. I joined General Anders’ 
forces in the U.S.S. R. 

Mr. McTievr. I see. 

Mr. Lusopztecki. In July 1942. 

Mr. McTicur. After the war, in 1947, you came to Great Britain; 
and since that time you have been studying and writing about the 
Soviet judicial system in the U.S.S. R. and in Poland ? 

Mr. Lupopzirckt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Your present position is Minister of Justice of the 
Polish Government in exile ? 

Mr. Lunopzreckt. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. And_you are at the present time living in London ? 

Mr. Luropzreckt. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Are you a member of the Research Institute for the 
Contemporary Affairs in Poland. 

Mr. Lusopzreckt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Are you a director of the law section ? 

Mr. Lunopzreckt. I am a member. 

Mr. McTicur. I hand you a statement and ask you if you can iden- 
tify this statement ? 

Mr. Lunopzrecxt. I signed it today. 

Mr. McTicur. This statement has been signed by you, and is true 
and correct, a true and correct statement of your works as well as your 
experiences of the various works or articles compiled by you? 

Mr. Luropzirckt. Yes. It is not my experiences only, it is the work 
based on materials, mainly materials from Poland, because of their 
situation now. I have been in England since 1947, and this situation 
is the present situation. 

Mr. McTicur. This is a statement covering the various works done 
by you, not your experiences. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lunopzteckt. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement which has 
been identified by the witness be made a part of the record. 
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Mr. Kersten. Well, it is your truthful analysis of the facts as you 
studied them at the present time. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lusopziecki. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it will be so received. 

Mr. McTicvr. I ask you, sir, if you can identify this document which 
[ hand you? 

Mr. Lusopzteckt. Yes; it is mine. 

Mr. McTicvr. This is a work compiled by you. Is that correct? 
And it is entitled, “Brief Report on the Method of Terror in Poland.” 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Lupopztecxt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this be made a part of the 
record in light of the witness’ identification of the article. 

Mr. Kersten. Does it refer to Communist terror ? 

Mr. Lupopzreckt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, without objection it will be so received as 
exhibit 36. 

Mr. McTicue. I hand you a copy, a weekly newspaper and review, 
described as the Tablet. It is dated London, July 21, 1951, and, on 
page 43 of the Tablet there appears an article entitled “Escape from 
Katyn Wood” by Stanislaw Lubodziecki. Is that an article which 
describes your escape from Katyn Wood ? 

Mr. Lusopzieckt. Yes. It is not from Katyn. 

Mr. McTicur. You do not mean to state that you were actually in 
the Katyn Wood; but what you mean is that you escaped the possi- 
bility of being taken to Katyn ? 

Mr. Lusopzirckt. Yes, because I was transported before to Kiev. 

Mr. McTicur. But this is a description—this newspaper or this ar- 
ticle in the Tablet is a description of your experiences. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Lusopzieckt. Yes; I am the author of this article. 

Mr. McTieur. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the newspaper article 
which I have just described, and which describes the experience of 
this witness under the Communists, be made a part of the committee 
record ¢ 

Mr. Kersten. The article in the Tablet is a true article, is it not? 
Your honest analysis? Without objection it will be so received as ex- 
hibit 37. 

Mr. Lusopzreckt. It is a very short memoir of which the book is not 
yet published. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. John Matlachowski was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN MATLACHOWSKI 


Mr. McTicvur. You were born in Poland, is that right? You were 
a member of the underground parliament during the war. You 
studied law and history and from 1940 until 1944 you were a lecturer 
of history and of the history of diplomacy at the Warsaw Under- 
ground University, is that correct ? 

Mr. Mariacnowskt. Correct. 

Mr. McTiaur. You left Poland in 1945? 

Mr. Matiacnowsk. Yes. 
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Mr. McTiaur. As a member of a delegation to London / 

Mr. MarLacnowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. To integrate the policies of the Polish immigration 
with that based on the actual situation in Poland? 

Mr. Mar.tacnowsk1. Correct. 

Mr. McTicur. Your mission to London, or one of your missions to 
London, was also concerned with the radio activities beamed to Po- 
land from abroad. 

Mr. Mar.iacnowskl. Yes. 

Mr. McTieue. I hand you a statement, Doctor, and ask you if you 
can identify it. Will you sign if please ? 

Mr. Kersven. Is that your statement of experience with the Com- 
munists? Is it true and correct ? 

Mr. Matiacuowski. Yes. 

Mr. McTigue. I ask that this may be made a part of the committee 
record. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection it is so received as exhibit 38. 

Mr. Joseph Stanislaw Dobrostanski was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH STANISLAW DOBROSTANSKI 


Mr. McTieur. You were born in Poland. Is that correct? 

Mr. Doprosranskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicve. In what town? 

Mr. Dosrostanskr. Actually in the country, about 35 miles from 
Lwow. 

Mr. McTicur. You were in the military service of Poland. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Dosrostanskr. Well, as a reserve officer, not as an active officer. 
Only during the war I was called to serve as an officer. They call it 
home service in England. 

Mr. MoTicur. After the campaign of September 1939, against the 
Germans ¢ 

Mr. Dowrosranskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You returned to your home town outside Lwow / 

Mr. Doprostanskt. No, directly to Lwow. I was employed at the 
State Agriculture Bank, and I came back to be occupied again, be 
cause I was told our duty was to make a statement of affairs exactly 
on the 1st of September 1939 in order to have a clear account of our 
bank’s activities and balance and so on in spite of everything that was 
done at the time in the bank. 

Mr. McTiavr. In the State Bank for Agricultural Affairs you were 
head of a section which included, among other things, short-term 
credits and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Doprostanskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTigue. I hand you a statement, sir, and ask you if you can 
identify it. 

Mr. Doprostanskr. Yes. 

Mr. MeTicur. Is this a true and correct statement of the economic 
transformation in Lwow after the Communist invasion in 1939? And 
it is true and correct to the best of your knowledge / 

Mr. Doprosranskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. It is your statement, is it not / 
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Mr. Dorrostanskl. My own. 

Mr. McTicvr. And it has been executed by you ? 

Mr. Marraciowskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. It istrue and correct, is it? 

Mr. Martacnowskt. And it is written in English by myself. 

Mr. McTicur. May I ask that this statement, which the witness has 
identified as being a true and correct one and being his, be made a part 
of the record ? 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection it is so ordered and accepted as 
exhibit 39. 

Mr. Jakub Hoffman was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF JAKUB HOFFMAN 


Mr. McTieur. You were born in Poland, Mr. Hoffman, in the town 
of Kolomyja? Before the war you were a publisher and chairman 
of the Union of the Polish Teachers in Wolhynia, is that true ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, 

Mr. McTieve. And after the occupation of the eastern Polish prov- 
ince by the Soviet, you were deported to Russia on February 10, 1940; 
is that correct, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr, McTicur. I hand you a statement and ask if you can identify 
it? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; it is mine. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that your statement, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it true and correct? Does it tell about your ex- 
periences with the Communists ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement which this 
witness has just identified as being a true and correct record of his 
experiences under communism, be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it is so ordered and accepted as 
exhibit 40. 

Miss Maria Joti was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS MARIA JOTI 


Mr. Mc'Treur. You were born in Poland, Miss Joti ? 

Miss Jorr (interpretation). Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. You were in Dubno, in Poland, when the Red Army 
entered ¢ 

Miss Jorr (interpretation). Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. In September 1939, in that same month, you were 
arrested ? 

Miss Jorr (interpretation). Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. And put into prison in Dubno? 

Miss Jorr (interpretation). I was in prison in Dubno. 

Mr. McTievur. I hand you a statement, Miss Joti, and ask if you 
can identify it. : 
Miss Jorr (interpretation). Yes; it is my statement, whick I signed. 
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Mr. McTicur. This is your statement. And, Miss Joti, is this a 
true and correct description of the terrifying ev ents which happened 
in the prison in Dubno, when the Soviets were there ? 

Miss Jori (interpretation). Yes; it is completely true. 

Mr. McTieur. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement, which the 
witness has just identified as being a true and correct statement of 
facts surrounding her experiences in the prison at Dubno, and other 
experiences under Communist domination, be made a part of the rec- 
ord. She has identified this statement as a true and correct statement 
and as her statement. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection it is so ordered and accepted as 
exhibit 41. 

Mr. McTievr. Thank you very much, 

Professor D was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF PROFESSOR D 


Mr. Kersten. You were born in Poland, is that correct ? 

Professor D. In Wilno. 

Mr. Kersten. And from 1930 to 1939 you were director of the 
School of Political Science in Wilno? 

Professor D (intrepretation). Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McTicur. At the present time you are professor of Polish at 
University College in London. 

Professor D. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. You were arrested in Wilno on July 29, 1930, by 
the Soviets ? 

Professor D (intrepretation). 1940. In July 1940. 

Mr. McTicur. At that time you were director of the School of Po- 
litical Sciences in Wilno. Is that correct ? 

Professor D (interpretation). Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. I hand you a statement, Professor, and ask you if 
you can identify it. In your statement, Professor, I notice that you 
say “I was arrested in Wilno on July 12, 1930.” 

Professor D (interpretation). 1940. 

Mr. McTieve. There apparently has been a typographical error as 
a consequence of the correction you have just made of this statement 
in your testimony. I again hand you the statement, and ask you to 
correct the error in dates. 

Professor D (interpretation). I have corrected it and initialled the 
correction. 

Mr. McTicur. The statement, Doctor, which you have identified as 
being your statement, is a true and correct description of your experi- 
ences under the Communists. Is that correct? 

Professor D (interpretation). Yes; it is so. 

Mr. MeTievr. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement which the 
witness has identified as being his statement, as being a true and cor- 
rect statement of his experiences under the Soviet, be made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it is so ordered and accepted as 
exhibit 42. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you, Professor. 

Mrs. Jadwiga Kowalska was called and sworn. 
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TESTIMONY OF MRS. JADWIGA KOWALSKA 


Mr. McTievur. Were you born in Poland ? 

Mrs. Kowatska. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. You were in charge of a group of 150 Polish children 
whose parents had died in Russia following the population transfers, 
is that correct ? 

Mrs. Kowatska. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were in charge of this group of 150 Polish chil- 
dren just prior to the mobilization of the Polish Army in Russia under 
General Anders, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Kowarska. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And the year was 1942, is that correct? 

Mrs. Kowaxska (interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. McTiceur. These are the children who were being evacuated 
from Russia, who had previously been deported there; you were escort- 
ing the children and in charge of them, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Kowarska. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Where did you take these children ? 

Mrs. Kowatska (interpreter). To Teheran in Persia, and then to 
Ispahan after a month. 

Mr. McTieur. These children eventually were placed under the care 
of Pope Pius XIT? 

Mrs. Kowarska. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. And were housed in Teheran in a cloister belonging 
to the French Sisters of Charity, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Kowauska. Yes. 

Mr. McTicure. Under the care of these Sisters, and under your care 
the children began to take up regular school studies, and they also, of 
course, began their spiritual and physical rehabilitation ¢ 

Mrs. Kowauska. Yes. 

Mr. McTiave. So that later on these children could again find them- 
selves as normal well-cared-for children after their terrifying expe- 
riences in Russia ? 

Mrs. Kowarska. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you had some of the youngsters keep diaries of 
their experiences ¢ 

Mrs. Kowauska. Yes. 

Mr. McTieue. Did you have them write of their experiences while in 
Russia ? 

Mrs. Kowatska (interpreter). Yes; they did so. 

Mr. McTicue. I hand you a statement and ask you if you can iden- 
tify it. 

Mrs. Kowatska (interpreter). Yes; it ismy statement. 

Mr. McTiceur. This statement describes the pages from the diaries 
of some of your pupils? 

Mrs. Kowatska. Yes, and my daughter. 

Mr. McTiavur. And your daughter as well ? 

Mrs. Kowatska. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement, which this 
witness has just stated is hers, and which is a true and correct extract 
from the pages of the diaries of certain of her pupils as well as her own 
daughter, be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Kersten. This is a true and correct statement, is it ? 
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Mrs. Kowausk1 (interpreter). It is what I have recreated from the 
experiences retold to me and written by the children in Russia. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, it isa truthful account of what you heard from 
the children, is it not ? 

Mrs. Kowatska (interpreter). Yes, most truthful. Yes, the origi- 
nal, the most faithful statement of one of the children was sent to the 
Polish authorities by me in 1942. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, everything in this statement that you have 
signed are truly records of what you have heard from these children, 
is that correct ? 

Mrs. Kowatska (interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection it will be received as exhibit 43. 

Dr. Garomier Smutny was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. GAROMIER SMUTNY 


Mr. McTieve, Will you very briefly identify yourself, Dr. Smutny ¢ 

Dr. Smutny. I was in the diplomatic service, and since 1959 I was 
the head of the office of the President of Czechoslovakia till his death 
in 1948, and I escaped from Czecholovakia in 1949. 

Mr. McTievur. You were what they call the chief administrator 
officer of the Czechoslovakian Government ¢ 

Dr. Smutrny. Yes, insofar as the President’s officer, head of his 
office, of the President of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. McTicur. You were chief officer of the President’s office, and 
the President at that time was BeneS’. You left Czechoslovakia in 
1948 ¢ 

Dr. Smutny. July 1949. 

Mr. McTievr. I hand you a statement, Dr. Smutny, and ask you 
to identify it. Has that statement been signed by you? 

Dr. Smutrny. Not yet. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you sign that, please ? 

(The witness then signed the statement. ) 

Mr. McTrevr. This is your statement, Dr. Smutny, is that correct ? 

Dr. Swutny. Yes. 

Mr. McTreur. And it has been executed by you? 

Dr. Swcrny. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. And this is a true and correct description, to the 
best of your recollection as to what happened at the time of the Com- 
munist seizure of Czechoslovakia, is that correct ? 

Dr. Swurny. Yes, a description and my experiences. 

Mr. McTievur. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement which the 
witness has just identified as being his statement, and a description 
of the takeover by the Communists in Czechoslovakia as he saw it, 
be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz, this is the statement of Dr. Smutny 
that was before us a few days ago, are there any question you want 
to ask é 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Nothank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. This is correct, Dr. Smutny ? 

Dr. Swurny. Correct. 

Mr. Kersren. Without objection it will be so received as exhibit 44. 

Mr. Jan Kloalewski was called and sworn. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAN KLOALEWSKI 


Mr. Kersten. You were an official in the Polish Government, were 
vou, Mr. Kloalewski? Were you an official in the Polish Government ‘ 
* Mr. Kroatewskt. No; I was inthe Polish Army. 

Mr. Kersten. Inthe Polish Army ¢ 

Mr. Kioatewskt. And then after the war when we were already in 
Rumania I became the chairman of the Committee of the Polish 
Refugees in Rumania. 

Mr. Kersten. And when was that ¢ 

Mr. Kioatewskt. It was in 1939. 

Mr. Kersten. You started in 1939? 

Mr. Krioatewsk1. Well, it was after the end of the operations in 
Poland, when there were about 50,000 refugees in Rumania. We had 
to form a committee which was to deal with the accommodation, 
with the registration. I was chairman of this committee. It was at 
the end of September 1939, and I was in this capacity acting until 
January 1940. 

Mr. Senet: And you made certain observations about the Com 
munist methods and plans with regard to Poland, did you ¢ 

Mr. Kioatewskt. Yes, at this moment the first question which arose 
from the point of view of the refugees was the problem of return, 
because among the refugees were only a part of the Army, the others 
were civilians who accidentally, or by panic, found themselves in 
Rumania and wanted to return to their families. The problem could 
only be solved by the Soviet and German local authorities, that is, 
by the consulates in Rumania. As chairman of this committee I had 
to go and inquire for the people whom I represented. I represented 
all the refugees. 

The first problem that arose was the territorial partition of Poland; 
what belonged to whom. As you know, Poland was occupied by the 
Germans and by the Russians. At this moment we got from the Ger- 
man Minister in Rumania, Mr. Fabrucius, a series of statements which 
he brought forward, showing a map on which Poland had been di- 
vided—following the agreement between Soviet Russia and Ger 
many—into two parts. 

Mr. Kersten. What date mig it that this map was oe to you? 

Mr. Kioatewsk1. Not to me, I did not go directly to him, but there 
were several people from the diplomatic corps who received this. 

Mr. Kersten. You understood, then, that Poland was divided be 
tween the Soviets and the Nazis? 

Mr. eee a Yes, along the rivers Pisia, Vistula, and Czan. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, Mr. Kloalewski, what can you tell us about the 
Communist methods with regard to the Polish population ? 

Mr. Kioatewskt. Well, I will come to that. 

Mr. Kersren. Will you tell us about that, please ? 

Mr. Kioatewskt. We approached the Soviet consulate and the Ger 
man consulate about what to do with the refugees who wanted to re 
turn. From the Soviet consulate we got the answer that they would 
all become now Soviet citizens, and as such they would be allowed to 
return, on individual application, by signing a series, in five copies, of 
statements about the place of birth, and all those individwal things. 
With photographs it would be sent to Moscow for approval. After 
wards, if they were, for instance, railway men and chauffeurs, they 
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would find work inside Soviet Russia, and they mentioned specially 
that there were many railways in central Russia and Siberia, and 
wherever the workers would like to have work. The German consulate 
gave the answer that they would all now come under German author- 
ity, therefore, they should apply individually, and then they would 
decide who would be received. 

But that is only one of the elements which shows the division of 
Poland between Russia and Germany along the Vistula, with Warsaw 
divided in two, and the treatment of the citizens which, right from 
the beginning, was the same in both cases. That is a proof that origi- 
nally Poland had to be completely liquidated and never to be rein- 
stated again. This shows that the original plans of aggression against 
Poland had been made, both in Berlin and Moscow, constituting au 
general plan of annihilation of the nation, such as the Katyn murders, 
or murders of Polish professors by Germans. 

Mr. Kersten. Carrying out that plan? 

Mr. Kioatewski. They were only elements which constituted part 
of this plan. Therefore, to provide the war with proofs of Soviet 
aggression against Poland, the essential thing would be to bring out 
this plan. There are several proofs which can be found, because I have 
had them at certain times in my hand, which proves the existence of 
this plan. One of the striking elements is the division of Poland 
along the Vistula. In the minds of both, Poland was never to exist 
again. When, in 1941, Germany attacked Russia, all that changed, 
and the changes began, even at the moment when Russia entered into 
Poland with 2 days of delay. That was what I wanted to say about 
Fabricius, because he was showing this map of the division of Poland 
along the Vistula. 

Mr. Kersten. To whom? 

Dr, Ktoatewskt. To several members of the diplomatic corps; I 
cannot remember their names now. He was saying the following 
thing: the Russians did not comply with the conditions. Instead of 
entering Poland on the 15th they entered on the 17th. Now, between 
the 15th and 17th, all the Polish Government and the Army switched 
from Leck to the south, to the Rumanian frontier. Had the Russians 
entered on the 15th, we all would have been caught by them. The 
assumption of Fabrucius can be proved by a statement by the Russian 
Minister Gafencu at this time, and it probably would have been able 
to state what were the demands made by the German Minister Fabru- 
cius and his representatives against the Polish refugees. Fabrucius 
said that had the Russians entered on the 15th 

Mr. Kersten. To whom? Were you there? 

Dr. Kioatewskt. I was not. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, Mr. Kloalewski, I show you a memorandum 
and ask you if that is your memorandum ¢ 

Dr. Kioatewskr. Yes; that is mine. 

Mr. Kersten. You prepared this? 

Dr. Kioatewskt. Yes; I prepared this. 

Mr. Kersten. And it is a sort of a broad outline of the Communist- 
Nazi plan with regard to the annihilation of Poland, is it not ? 

Dr. Kioatewskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And it is a true and correct recording of your ap- 
praisal of the situation, is it not ? 

Dr. Kioatewskt. Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. Would you sign this for us, Mr. Floalewski? First 
of all look it over and see if it is your memorandum. 

Dr. Kuoatewski. Well, the aim of this memorandum was to sug- 
gest a plan for investigation of these points. I did not put the facts 
here, I have shown only elements for a kind of plan for investigation, 
to bring out the background of Katyn and all the other deportations. 
(The witness then signed the statement. ) 

Mr. Kersren. In other words, this two-page memorandum which 
you have signed is your recommendation for a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the manner in which the Nazis and the Communists planned 
to annihilate Poland? 

Dr. KioaLtewskt. That is its aim. If you go to Germany now, in 
Frankfort you would be able to find the files of the Frankfiirter Ilus- 
trierte Zeitung from 1939 and after the war before the visit of Ribben- 
trop to Moscow. In those there are maps, with this line of division, 
atta comments which explain one of these elements. That is a proof. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Dr. Kloalewski, this will prove helpful 
to us I am sure in arriving at this objective of trying to get the facts. 
Without objection it will be received as exhibit 45. 

Dr. Kroatewskr. The objective of that is to show that there is much 
more in the general attitude of what these countries did, even before 
the war started. They are only some of the facts. It had begun 
already in about 1937 or 1938 when they liquidated all the Communist 
parties of Poland, Yugoslavia, and Germany. All the German Com- 
munists and the Polish Communists were liquidated. In preparing 
this plan they knew very well that they would protest, that is one of 
the elements to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Blazej Vilim was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF BLAZEJ VILIM 


Mr. Kersten. Were you in the Czechoslovak Government, Mr. 
Vilim? 

Mr. Vim. No, I—— 

Mr. Kersten. You are a Czechoslovak, and when did you leave 
Czechoslovakia ¢ 

Mr. Virim. March 1948, 1 week after the Communist coup. 

Mr. Kersten. And prior to that time, before that time, you had 
lived there for a number of years? 

Mr. Vitrm. From 1945. 

Mr. Kersren. And you have prepared a statement ? 

Mr. Viurm. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us in a sentence or two what this state- 
ment is about ? 

Mr. Vitim. The statement is my experiences in Czechoslovakia 
which I made in the function of deputy of Parliament of the Social 
Democratic Party, and general secretary of Social Democratic Party. 
In these political activities I had the possibility to sum up experiences 
about Communist methods which they used. This statement gives the 
facts which I think are the most important facts for you to understand 
the happenings in Czechoslovakia between 1945 and 1948, and to un- 
derstand why it was possible for the Communists to alter democracy 
in my country. 
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Mr. Kersten. And you have signed the statement, have you, Mr. 
Vilim ? 

Mr. Vitim. Yes. . 

Mr. Kersren. It is a statement of 11 pages, and the statement is 
true and correct to the best of your knowledge / 

Mr. Viti. Yes, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Kersren. Now, I understand that in the statement you do refer 
to the several different Czechoslovak Parties ¢ 

Mr. Vitrm. To the Social Democratic Party, to the Communist 
Party and other non-Communist parties. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, as you probably know, our investigation per 
tains to Communist aggression in the captive nations, including 
Czechoslovakia. We are not concerned with the relative merits of the 
several non-Communist parties in any of the countries, nor in the dif- 
ferences that might exist between the parties, as such. You under 
stand that, do you not 

Mr. Viram. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Subject to such an understanding, and to the commit- 
tee members, the statement may be received as part of our record, and, 
Dr. Vilim, we thank you very much for preparing the statement for us. 
Is there anything further you would like to say 4 

Mr. Virim. I would like only to say how the Communists in Soviet 
Russia, directly through Ambassador Zorin in Prague, tried to influ- 
ence the Social Democratic Party and to use that party with the Com- 
munist Party in Czechoslovakia to keep Czechoslovakia in the hands 
of the Communist Party. That is all that I can explain about my 
statement. 

Mr. Kersten. I think it will be of very valuable assistance to us in 
our understanding of the situation, and without objection it will be 
accepted as exhibit 46. 

Mr. Juozas Senkus, recalled. 


TESTIMONY OF JUOZAS SENKUS—Resumed 


Mr. Kersten. When you testified before, Mr. Senkus, you men- 
tioned the fact that you were put in charge of investigating the methods 
of Red terror in Lithuania, is that correct ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. As a part of your investigation was there included 
the investigation of the action of the Communist-sponsored parlia 
ment that passed a resolution for the incorporation of Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union ¢ 

Mr. Senkts. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. Where was that parliament held ? 

Mr. Senkes. This parliament—so-called the Lithuania People’s 
Parliament—was at the State Theater Building on July 21, 1940. 

Mr. Kersten. In what city? 

Mr. Senkus. In Kaunas. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you in Kaunas on that day? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kensren. What was your occupation at that time / 

Mr. Sexxus. At that time I was a journalist on a Lithuanian news- 


paper. 
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Mr. Kersten. Was that one of the city’s newspapers of Kaunas? 

Mr. Senkvus. No; it was a farm newspaper. 

Mr. Kersten. You were editor of this paper ? 

Mr. Senkus. No; I Wasa member of this edition. 

Mr. Kersten. You worked on that paper ? 

Mr. Senxus. I was news editor. 

Mr. Kersten. News editor. Now, what date was it that this parla 
ment passed the resolution asking for the incorpo! ation into the Soviet 
Union ¢ 

Mr. Senxus. The same day as the People’s Parliament first meet 
ing: July 21, 1940. 

Mr. Kersren. Did you see anything about parliament from the out 
side or from the inside that day ¢ 

Mr. Senxvs. No, but in this case I investigated later. 

Mr. Kersten. Later. You were officially put in charge of the in 
vestigation of that session of the parliament by your provisional gov 
ernment, Were you not ¢ 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And will you tell us whether or not, as a part of your 
duties in that investigation, you interviewed people who were in the 
building at that time during that session ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. When did you make your investigation, over what 
period of time? 

Mr. Senkvs. It was in 1942, early in the spring. 

Mr. Kersten. And did your investigation then take a matter of 
several days, or longer ? 

Mr. Senxus. It was longer. The full case was investigated for 
about 6 or 7 months about the People’s Parliament. 

Mr. Kersten. About the People’s Parliament ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you were officially obliged to do this from your 
Lithuanian—true Lithuanian—Government; is that correct ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, in the course of that investigation you did in 
terview certain people who were there on the day that this Red-spon 
sored parliament passed this resolution ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. How many people did you interview who were there ? 

Mr. Senkws. Seventy people, about. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you recall some of those people ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What can you tell us about the results of your in- 
vestigation? Who, in addition to the delegates, were in the building 
at that time ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes; I remember very well the evidence of four mem- 
bers of the staff in the State Theater; there were 2 caretakers and 
2 waiters from the refreshments. 

Mr. Kersten. Two waiters in the refreshment room ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes, and three cleaners. 

Mr. Kersten. What were the results of your investigations as to 
who, in addition to the delegates, were in the building? What were 
the findings of your investigation ? 
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Mr. Senkus. These people gave evidence, each person gave evidence, 
but it was completely the same evidence. 

Mr. Kersten. One corroborated the other, is that right / 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, tell us the results of the investigation. 

Mr. Senxus. These people explained that the doors of the theater 
were opened early in the morning, at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Kersten. Before the deleg: ites were to come ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. It was Sunday and shortly after this time—it 
may have been 5 minutes—NKVD soldiers arrived first. There were 
about 40 soldiers, they checked the building completely and all the 
staff: all the seats, the boxes, the refreshment room, the stage, all the 
rooms including the director’s rooms and other rooms in the theater. 
That was first. Later they brought to the stage a very big table. 

Mr. Kersten. The NK VD soldiers brought a big table to the stage ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes, and on this table was put material, like on an ordi- 
nary table, but very long. 

Mr. Kersten. You mean a cloth was thrown on the table? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes, and under the table there were soldiers. 

Mr. Kersten. Under the table there were soldiers ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes, and when all was checked up and completely 
ready some of the soldiers lay under the table, and they lay there still 
until the meeting of the People’s Party was finished. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, as I understand your statement, from 
your investigation of talking with the people working in the building 
at this time, they said—these people working in the building—that 
they saw NKVD soldiers under this table during the meeting, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Senxvs. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And you have described a covering to the table; by 
that do you mean a cloth covering ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, was this table on the stage during the meeting ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes, on the stage. 

Mr. Kersten. And in meetings of this character which are con- 
ducted, is there frequently a sizable table on the stage? This is the 
type of table you are referring to, is that right ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. And on this table there was a cloth covering, is that 
correct? What about the covering insofar as the ability of the au- 
dience to see what. was under the table? Did it completely cover it 
over or not ¢ 

Mr. Senxus. Would you repeat that ? 

Mr, Kersren. Could the audience see what was under the table? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Could, or could not ? 

Mr. Senxus. No, they saw under the table. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you understand what I mean by the audience? 
The people, the delegates ¢ 

Mr. Senkus. No, because the table, on the table was material along 
until the floor, like a mask, and the people i in the theater could not see 
these officials, it was impossible. 
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Mr. Kersten. What about—was there anything said about the 
NKVD soldiers standing around on the stage and back of the scenery ¢ 
What was said about that ¢ 

Mr. Senkus. They told of many Soviet soldiers with guns ready 
to shoot. 

Mr. Kersten. Were those soldiers with guns visible to the dele- 
gates ¢ , 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you understand what I mean by “visible”? Could 
the delegates see / 

Mr. Senxus. They could not see, it was impossible, because the 
NKVD soldiers stood under curtains. 

Mr. Kersten. Stood behind curtains do you mean ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Did these people, whom you interviewed, say how 
many NKVD soldiers were in the I -arliament about that time ? 

Mr. Senxus. About 40. 

Mr. Kersten. And they had guns? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. They had guns; these soldiers were under the 
table and there were soldiers behind the curtains, outside the stage of 
the theater, they were ready with guns to shoot. 

Mr. Kersren. Now how m: iny ‘of these witnesses, like waiters or the 
people working around the building, how many of them told you that 
they saw these NK VD soldiers under the table ¢ 

Mr. Senxus. Caretakers, 1 caretaker and 2 workers. 

Mr. Kersten. Who told you? 

Mr. Senkus. The cashier of the theater. 

Mr. Kersten. A man ora woman / 

Mr. Senkvus. A woman. 

Mr. Kersten. She was in the building at the same time / 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What did she tell ? 

Mr. Senkvus. She told the same, like I explained before. 

Mr. Kersren. Did she tell you about the NK VD soldiers under the 
table? 

Mr. Senxus. Under the table and behind the curtains and she told 
me—and other members of this Parliament told us—that there were 
many NK VD agents in the theater too in civilian clothes. 

Mr. Kersren. And you conducted this entire investigation. How 
many people did you interview, as you now remember it ¢ 

Mr. Senkus. Seven people. 

Mr. Kersten. And did all the stories corroborate one with the other 
about this fact, about the NK VD in the legislature, the Parliament ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes, and one Lithuanian man 

Mr. Kersten. I know about him, you will not have to tell us about 
him because he will tell his own story, he saw that too. How many 
people that you talked to saw these NK VD people under the table on 
the stage during the Parliament ? 

Mr. Senxvs. Three. 

Mr. Kersten. Who were they? 

Mr. Senxus. One caretaker and two cleaners. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you remember their names? 

Mr. Senxvs. I do not know where they are today. 
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Mr. Kersten. What are their names 4 

Mr. Senxeus. One name, that was the cashier I remember well, she 
was my neighbor. Pencyoa. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that the first name or the second ? 

Mr. Senkvus. The second name. 

Mr. Kersren. You do not remember her Christian name ! 

Mr. Senkes. No. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you know the names of the caretakers ¢ 

Mr. Senxus. Yes; I know one; he was called Mr. Maninius. 

Mr. Kersten. That is as you remember it ? 

Mr. Senxvs. I am not sure if it is Maninius or Maninias, I must 
check. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you remember the other caretaker’s name? 

Mr. Senxus. No. 

Mr. Kersten. But you did talk to another caretaker ? 

Mr. Senxvus. Yes, they gave long and very interesting evidence to 
us in Lithuania in 1942. 

Mr. Kersten. And those records are now lost, are they not? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. All the documents were left in Lithuania when 
we escaped to Germany in 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. I want to say for the record that I consider: this 
evidence as important as corroborative of another witness whom I 
anticipate will be a witness in Munich, and whom I understand will 
testify, and saw the NK VD agents under the table during the session 
of Parliament when the Parliament passed the resolution to be in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. I think this espisode is of sig- 
nificance because of the Soviet claim that their sole right to be in 
the Baltics and Lithuania is based upon the free and voluntary pas- 
sage of the resolution begging to be brought into the Soviet Union. 
Your investigation shows, at that time, that when the session was 
on there were NK VD agents under the very table of the stage with 
their guns ready to shoot in the event of the resolution not being 
passed. Isthat right? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Was there something else you wanted to say about 
that ? 

Mr. Senkus. Former members of this Parliament gave evidence 
too. 

Mr. Kersten. To you? 

Mr. Senxus. Tome. 

Mr. Kersten. To what effect ? 

Mr. Senxus. About this fact, that before the vote—— 

Mr. Kersten. Before they voted on the resolution ? 

Mr. Senxus. Before they voted on the resolution there came to 
the theater many agents of the NK VD in civilian clothes, and mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. They took their place in the theater 
together with members of the Parliament. 

Mr. Kersten. They sat there in the Parliament in plain clothes? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. Now you have with you the additional books of 
the Lithuanian archives, one of which you introduced into evidence the 
otherday. Is that correct? 

Mr. Senkvs. That is correct. In these books are about. 300 doeu- 
ments, photographs, and statistics about the Soviet terror in Lithuania 
in 1941. 
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Mr. Kersten. The other volume that you left with us the other day, 
was that volume 1? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And these are volumes 2,3, and 4. So this completes 
the story of the investigation of Red terror in Lithuania as taken at 
the time, after the first occupation, is that right ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You participated in the compilation of all of this 
material did you? 

Mr. Senxvus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What role or what part did you play in the getting 
together of this material / 

Mr. Senxus. I was director of the office to investigate, to make a 
complete investigation. 

Mr. Kersten. Is this four-volume work therefore the results, the 
written results, of this investigation of Red terror in Lithuania? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are willing to loan these books to us now 
for such use the committee may wish to use of them? And after that 
you desire that they be returned, is that correct ? 

Mr. Senxus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. It is the only copy left that you know of, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Senkus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. With that understanding they will be received on 
loan to the committee and will be returned to you. Thank you. 

Mr. Zbigniew Ogrodzinski was called and sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF ZBIGNIEW OGRODZINSKI 


Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz, will you kindly take over? 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You are now living in London ¢ 

Mr. Ocropzinsxt. Yes, 11 months. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What are you doing ¢ 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. I have a waiter’s job in the West End. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You were born in Trebinia, is that correct, in 
1920 ? 

Mr. Ocrovzinskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. At the time that war broke out you were a student 
in the polytechnic, and during the war you were sent to a concentra- 
tion camp by the Germans? 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And subsequently released ? 

Mr. Ocrovztnski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And were you in Gdynia again when the Com- 
munists took over? And you witnessed the occupation of Gdynia? 
Can you tell us something about that occupation 4 

Mr. Ocropztnskt. It was a very great shock for me, the first time I 
saw the Red army coming into Gdynia. | Interpretation]: It was 
when I first saw the Red army enter Gdynia because the behavior was 
terrible, there were killings and lootings and raping and they killed 
indiscriminately both Germans and the Polish population. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Subsequently, in 1948, did you enter into the 
Polish merchant marine? 

Mr. Ocropzinskr. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. And you served in the character of chief steward, 
is that right? 

Mr. Ocropzrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz, You were acting in that capacity until 1953, 

Mr. Oeropzinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened in 1953 ? 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. I jumped from the ship in London and I stayed 
here for political asylum. 

Mr. * pees ywicz. So since 1953 you have had political asylum here 
in London. While in the merchant marine have you had any occasion 
to transport people from Gdynia to other countries ? 

Mr. Ocropzinski. Many times. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you say anything about the type of cargo you 
were carrying on the ships on which you were working? 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. We sailed with many cargoes, I was working on 
ships which were going only in to European harbors, with many 
cargoes, so my impression from that is that the Polish merchant navy 
is not working exactly for the Polish interests but only for the Com- 
munist interests. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. Many times the ships on which I was working, 
taking cargo from Belgium and Holland to Gdynia, had cargo for 
China, going from this country via Gdynia to China. On board my 
ship, I saw with my own eyes, a paper with the consignments of this 
cargo and it read, in English, that the cargo is going from Antwerp 
to Taku-bar. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where is that? 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. In Northern Manchuria. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So you saw this inscription—— 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. That this cargo is going from Antwerp or Rot- 
terdam or any harbor in Belgium to Taku-Bar via Gdynia. It is not 
allowed that this ship with its cargo ean arrive in a United States 
harbor, in the Panama Canal Zone, or any British harbors. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just a minute, do I understand that this cargo 
came via Gdynia, in other words from ports to Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp and was from there routed to ports in Red China 4 

Mr. Ocrovzinskt. It was going from Rotterdam and Antwerp to 
Gdynia because I was working in small ships which could not go for 
big voyages to China, and we loaded at Gdynia on to other big Polish 
ships which were going from Gdynia to China. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. But the instructions were plain, that it was not 
to go through any American or English ports and not through the 
Panama Canal? 

Mr. Ocropztnskt. No. 

Mr. Macnunowicz. What cargo was it, do you know ? 

Mr. Ocropzinskr. Officially it was machines and engines, but all of 
them were in packing cases. I did not see it with my own eyes and 
nobody among the crew knew exactly what the cargo was. Many 
times there were cars and—| Interpretation]: there were nonferrous 
metals, ball-bearings and so on. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. You suspect, I believe you testified that this was 
not machinery but might have been armaments, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ocropztnskt. I had the suspicion, also my comrades had the 
suspicion, that maybe part of it was arms and this material was going 
to China. Mainly materials necessary for war potential. 
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Mr. Macnrowrez. You had a colleague who was working on the 
ship Kosciuszko; have you ad) a conversation with him with regard 
to what the steamship A osciuszko was carrying ? 

Mr. Ocropzinsk1. It was over 3 years ago I met at one time in 
Gdynia a good friend who was also chief steward on the Aosc/uszko. 
We went for a drink and he told me that he had just come back from 
Durazzo in Albania and they had brought from Albania Communist 
partisans who were escaping from Greece to Albania, and he brought 
these people to Poland. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then you know from the statement that this 
friend of yours—that the Polish steamship Aosciuszko was used to 
transport these Communists from Greece into Poland ¢ 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. Yes, into Poland. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you tell us anything about the way the cargo 
was treated on the ship, or whether or not you had any secret police 
with you on the ship? 

Mr. Ocronziwsk1. The last time, because the Polish Navy was es- 
pecially used by the Communists, there was big pressure against the 
old members of the Polish Navy, most of them sailors, captains, of- 
ficers, who were working in the war and came back to Poland; they 
do not work any more now, about 80 percent or 90 percent. They 
were released from the ships and many of them were arrested because 
the Communist regime do not want these people, and on this base 
came in new men. They have not enough sailors, so a small part of 
them are working also on the ships, and so the ships have also many 
political officials ‘and without them m: uny of the crew coming in now 
on the ships work for the UB. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did they have any control over you and the other 
members of the crew of the ship / 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. Yes, of course, because nobody knows who is 
working for the UB and they want to try and make many like me 
work for the UB also. 

Mr. Macurowitcz. Were you and other members of the crew ever 
given instructions not to say what type of cargo you were carrying? 

Mr. Ocropztnsk1 [interpretation]. It was a state secret and they 
were heavily punished if they said what cargo they were carrying and 
it was difficult to find out what sort of cargo they were carrying. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. You have read, have you not, in the recent news- 
papers reports of ships from Gdynia carrying armaments to Guate- 
mala, and that of course bears out your statement and bears out the 
possibility and the truth of that report, does it not ? 

Mr. Ocropzinsxt. Yes, I am sure about it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. On the basis of what you yourself saw on these 
ships, you are convinced that arms to Red China are being shipped 
from the Polish port of Gdynia, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. That is correct. Maybe not exactly from Gdynia, 
Tam not 100 percent sure, but I have a suspicion. Westerplatte is a 
free customs zone and in these free customs zones there are a few 
warehouses; special measures of security are taken when ships load 
there, and the place is very heavily guarded by Communist sec urity 
forces. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Why did you jump the ship? 

Mr. Ocrovzinskt. I was arrested in Stettin because I went to my 
friend. I did not know that he had been arrested. I went to his home 
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and I was arrested also. After 2 weeks I was under arrest, I do not 
know anything about it because I did not know this man very well. 
They tell me that—| Interpretation]: We are sure that you are not 
implicated init. | Knd of interpretation. | “But we can arrange that 
you get three or five years. We can do what we want, but if you will 
work for us, for the UB, you will be free tomorrow and you can go 
and take your job again and work in freedom.” So I take the chance 
and on the first occasion, I jumped ship in London. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In other words, they threatened you that unless 
you joined the UB you would be arrested, although they knew that 
you were not implicated in this offense that your friend committed ? 

Mr. Ocropzinski. Yes, they told me exactly that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What date did you jump ?/ 

Mr. Ocropzinskt. In 1953, eleven months ago. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What month ¢ 

Mr. Ocropzinsk1. July. 

Mr. Kersren. One question: When was it that you were last in 
Stettin ? 

Mr. Ocropzinski. I was in Stettin 1 year, 12 months ago. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, thank you. 

We adjourn until Wednesday of next week in Munich, Germany. 

(The meeting adjourned until Wednesday 23d June 1954 in 


Munich. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1954 


House oF Representatives, House Serect COMMITTEE 
To INVEsTIGATE CoMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE Forcep 
INCORPORATION OF THE Batic States Into THE U.S. S.R., 
Munk LP Gre rv) y 

The committee met in open session at 10:50 a. m., in the conference 
room, American Consulate General Building, 28 Ludwigstrasse, Mu- 
nich, Germany, Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, 
presiding. 

Present : Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Hillings, Madden, Mach- 
rowicz, Dodd, Feighan, and Norblad. 

Also present : Mr. James J. McTigue, chief counsel. 

Mr. Krrsren. The hearings will come to order. This is a resump- 
tion of the hearings of the House Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion. Having had hearings in the United States and session in Lon- 
don last week, today we are opening our hearings in Munich, Germany. 
We have some witnesses here this morning who will give certain testi- 
mony. Before we commence with the hearings, it might be advisable to 
state generally the purpose at this time of these hearings once again 
to show the manner and the methods by which the captive nations have 
been taken over by the Communists; and after they have been taken 
over, the treatment by the Red regimes of the peoples in the several 
Red captive nations. These are the two basic purposes of this com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of the United States Congress. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state for the record that 
these hearings which are now opening in Munich are a continuation of 
several hearings which this committee has held since the Congress of 
the United States authorized the committee. We held hearings in 
Washington, New York, Detroit, and Chicago, and last week in Lon- 
don. The Congress in authorizing this committee wished to record the 
blueprint and pattern used by the Communist conspiracy in the Krem- 
lin in order to take over nations. This method has been successful by 
reason of false promises, misrepresentations, propaganda, and les 
made to the peoples. The same Communist conspiracy is operating to- 
day among free nations. It’s not only operating on the European Con- 
tinent and the Asiatic Continent, but the Kremlin cor oe icy has 
spread into South America. It was 3 years ago that the Congress of 
the United States authorized the Katyn Massacre Committee which 
held hearings in Germany, England, and America, and established for 
historic al record the facts that over 14,000 Polish leaders, intelligentsia, 
military, high officers, lawyers, doctors, and clergy were massacred 
and ki fled § in order to enslave the nation of Poland. Mr. Chairman, I 
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merely mention these facts in order that the record may include some 
of the past history of the work of the committee. This testimony will 
enlighten people in free countries what is in store for them unless the 
Comunist conspiracy is curtailed. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you not also say that the Communists orig- 
inally blamed the Germans for the Katyn massacre, but that, through 
your testimony, it was—— 

Mr. Mappen. Through the testimony of the Katyn Committee. 

Mr. Busery. Through the testimony of the Katyn Committee, it 
was shown that the Germans had had nothing to do with it, but that 
the Communists were responsible for it / 

Mr. Mappen. That’s true. 

Mr. Kersven. I think from what the gentleman from Indiana and 
the gentleman from Illinois have said and what the other gentlemen 
have expressed on other occasions of our hearings, these hearings have 
demonstrated certainly thus far the fact that the propaganda and the 
promises of the Communists are based completely on les which seek 
to hide the truth and that the apparent primary purpose of the Iron 
Curtain is to prevent the free world from knowing its ordinary peo- 
ple—people from every walk of life are being exterminated by the 
Red regime; and at this time we want to thank Chancellor Adenauer 
and the Federal Republic of Germany for the courtesies extended our 
committee at these hearings. 

Mr. Kersten. Before we commence with our testimony of witnesses 
here, there is a statement that I should like to submit for the record, 
with the approval of the other members of the committee, a statement 
made by Dorothy Thompson, a well-known American news columnist, 
concerning the Polish elections. Miss Thompson was a witness to 
those elections at the time they were held in the year 1947, and there- 
after. I believe all members of the committee have copies of this state- 
ment and if there is no objection, I’d like to offer this for the record 
at this time. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I notice the name of one of the principal parties 
referred to in the statement is misspelled and ask that that be cor- 
rected on page 1, second paragraph, the name “Premier Cyrenkevitch.” 
It should be spelled “Cyrankiewicz. 

(There being no objection, the statement by ey Thompson was 
then admitted for the record as Munich exhibit No. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kersten. The request by the witness will be complied with and 
the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe and people who are here 
will comply with this request. There should be no violation of this 
request in any way. Any witness who seeks any kind of protection 
whatsoever at this committee will certainly be afforded that to the 
fullest possible extent. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be advisable to inform 
the witness that if she cares to do so, she may use a name other than 
her own before she starts her testimony and before her name is used 
before the committee. At least, I’d like to have her told that she has 
that privilege. 

Mr. Kersten. She certainly has, Mr. Dodd, If she doesn’t wish to 
give her real name, she need not. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 
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STATEMENT OF EVA FISCHLOVA (IN ENGLISH) 


Mr. McTieur. Will you state your full name, please ¢ 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes; my name is Eva Fischlova. 

Mr. McTieur. And where are you living now ? 

Miss Fiscuiova. I am living in Geneva now. 

Mr. McTievr. Are you going to school there ¢ 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes; 1 am studying in Geneva. 

Mr. McTicve. You have a scholarship with one of the schools in 
Geneva, is that correct ? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. Where were you born ? 

Miss Fiscunova. I was born in Prague in Czechoslovakia, in 1930. 

Mr. McTigue. And you are now 24 years old, is that correct ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Do you remember May 1945, when the American 
Army was on the outskirts of Prague ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes, certainly, I remember that very well. I re- 
member the whole revolution in Prague when we were staying in the 
cellar and waiting and listening to the radio. Who will be the first to 
come? Whether it will be the American Army or the Russian Army; 
and I can remember then that 1 week before the revolution started 
it was on Saturday—at once the news came to Prague that the Ameri- 
can Army is in Beroun, which is about 50 kilometers from Prague, and 
that they are coming to Prague; and I can remember the enthusiasm 
of the Czech people who were waiting for the American Army and the 
great disappointment when we heard that either it is not true or that 
the American Army had to go back behind the zone which was ap- 
pointed. And then the revolution came. There had been some shoot- 
ing in the streets, and then I think it was on Wednesday or Thursday, 
the news came that the Russian Army is just entering Prague; and at 
that moment my father, who was 1 year at home and who had to simu- 
late illness because he was a Jew and who was in a great danger of be- 
ing sent to a camp . 

Mr. McTieur. Under the Nazis? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes, certainly. He came to me with great pleasure 
and told me, “Do you know that your father has always been a Com- 
munist ?” 

Mr. McTievr. Your father was a lawyer, is that correct ? 

Miss Fiscitova. Yes; my father on been a lawyer during the 
First Republic until 1938, when the Nazis came to Prague and he 
had to close his office. During the whole war he was not able to work 
because of the fact he was a Jew; but he was not sent to any camp 
to any prison because of the fact that my mother wasn’t a Jew. It 
was a very complicated affair. 

Mr. McTievr. Then, after the Communists took over, your father 
started to work again and to take the 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes; I think it was a very important moment for 
him because he was a very active man and he suffered very much 
because he could not work; and at that moment when the Russian 
Army entered Prague, a friend of my father came to him and asked 
him whether he could he Ip him to take over a printing house because 
they had no lawyer to do it for them; and so this gentleman just re- 
membered my father—that he could do the whole affair—and I think 
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it was a very, very important moment in the life of my father, who 
just after 5 years had the feeling, “Now I can work again. Then 
they started to print the Communist newspaper and they asked my 
father to be an economical adviser to this printing house; and so he 
stayed there and he was working for a couple of months—I don’t 
remember anymore how many months he was working—and then he 
went over to the secretariat, to the Central Secretariat of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. McTicur. He became part of the Secretariat of the Communist 
Party; is that right? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Well, it was a central secretariat, and there he 
worked as an economical adviser again, and as a lawyer. 

Mr. McTievr. In the meantime, you were continuing with your 
st ‘hooling; is that correct ? 

Miss Fiscniova. Well, I started again because I had to interrupt 
my schooling during the war. In 1945 I started again to go to school 
and I started to live the normal life of a 15-year-old girl, and at 
that time, I must say, I never occupied myself very much with the 
politics because, as everyone of you can imagine, a 15-year-old girl 
nas more interests in sports and in dancing school than in politics. 
Kverybody wanted to give us education we lost during the war be- 
cause under the Nazis the education was not what it should be and 
everybody hoped that the life will now become normal; and then the 
situation started to change because the Communists began to work 
more and more to prepare the whole Communist approach, but I 
still didn’t understand very much what it was all about. And then 
February, 1948, came and all the quarrels and all the disputes at school 
came, and as everybody at school knew my father is a member of the 
Communist Party, I had many troubles on my head and for the 
first time I just said officially “I am not Communist”; but I have 
forgotten to say a very important thing; in 1946, in October, I was 
16, and my father came to me and told me, “Now, you are 16 and 
you are supposed to join the Communist Party,” because it was a 
limit at 16 you could join the party; and I said, “No; I would not,’ 
and my father told me that it is not possible for a daughter of a 
Communist not to join the Communist Party and that I had to do it; 
and out of opposition to my father I wouldn’t say that it was a 
political ideology which was leading me to say “No” because I was 
too young at that moment. I refused and my father made a great 
error because it was for the first time he forced me to do something 
and he brought this formula I had to fill out, and he did it for me 
and he signed it for me, and it was for the first time I had really a 
great discussion with my father; and at that moment my father 
promised me that it wouldn’t at all change my life, that I was not 
supposed to go to the meetings, that I just must be a member of 
the party because of him. 

I never went to any communistic meeting, and nobody knew that 
I was in the Communistie Party at that moment the Communists in the 
Communistic Party were not too beloved among my friends and among 
the people I met. So I was ashamed of the fact, being a member of 
the Communist Party. Then in February 1948, I had all kinds of 
troubles at school because there were two Communist girls in the class. 
They didn’t trust me because they knew I was not a Communist; the 
other young girls mistrusted me again because of the fact that my 
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father is a Communist and they were afraid that I would tell my 
father von they were saying. So I was in a rather unpleasant st: ite 
of mind. I didn’t like that my father had been a Communist but I 
still didn’t believe that it was really bad. I still didn’t believe my 
father would work for something which was not good. But then I 
heard over the radio the news that young Masaryk, the son of our first 
president, committed suicide, and I asked my father whether he really 
believed that it was a suicide because it was a great question among 
the people whether it was suicide or murder. The next day a friend 
of my father, who was a personal physician of young Masaryk, came 
to see us and he was awfully nervous and he told my father that he 
was leaving Czechoslovakia and that he had some doubts about the 
death of young Masaryk; the next day he left Czechoslovakia in a 
great hurry. Then, in 1948, I went to Switzerland for a vacation and 
there I got a newspaper, an American magazine, where this physician 
published a statement that he didn’t believe it was a suicide; that it 
was a clear murder; and of course I was awfully influenced because 
during the whole war I be educated to be against murders and to be 
against everything the Nazis did, against the concentration camps, 
and all that kind of thing; and when I went through Switzerland 
and Germany and I saw the first camps of refugees I met some people 
who had to escape immediately after the Communistic putsch because 
they were in danger, and all this influenced me very much. But I had 
to go back to C; zechoslovakia because at that time I could not st: Ly in 
Switzerland; but already I was thinking about it if I could stay or 
not, and it was too, a great problem to decide at that moment. 

When I came back I met my father who was very glad to see me, 
but rather nervous, and who was telling me that there is some con- 
sideration against the party members and that he had to have always 
a private detective behind him because there are some people who 
want to kill him. Well, I don’t know if you can imagine the shock 
I got when you come from a very peaceful land as Switzerland, where 
nobody is afraid and where nobody has to have private detectives 
behind him, and when your own father tells you, “I have to have my 
private detectives because somebody wants to kill me,” and I knew 
that those people who perhaps would like to kill the Communists 
are people who believe the same thing as I do. I just didn’t know 
what to say and what to do, and so I had a discussion with my father, 
asking him why he was afraid and why he was working for something 
where he has to be afraid; and how can he work for something which 
part of the people believe and the other part not—and the greatest 
part doesn’t believe that it’s right. Well, he was not able to give me 
a right answer to persuade me, and then the next day I got a telephone 

all and somebody told me that a school friend of mine had been ar- 
rested, and then afterwards it was one thing after another—one shock 
after another which I got. I heard the news from the prisons and I 
heard that several friends of mine have been arrested, and the father 
of another school friend of mine has been condemned to death be- 
cause of opposition against the Communists; and at that time I had 
the opportunity to meet some other party members. We were speak- 
ing about the prisons and about the people who were in prisons 
and somebody told me, “Oh, you know all those that the Nazis did.’ 
It was a Communist who said it. “They learned from the Russian 
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people. They are much more clever. They knew better how to tor- 
ture people.” 

Mr. Kersten. They knew better how to torture the ordinary peo- 
ple—the people of the country ? 

Miss Fiscurova. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You mean the Soviet Communist regime ? 

Miss Fiscurova. Yes. Well, I did not like to hear something like 
this from Communists, who were saying it with such a pleasure and 
then I heard about the private life of our communistic prominents. It 
was about Gottwald, who was—I heard, all the time drunk, and it was 
about Zapotocky, who was writing books and painting pictures and 
who also all the time drank and who was publishing books and I knew 
another Communist who was writing books and correcting the books 
for him, and the whole thing was so funny; and about Mr. Slansky who 
sleeping with his private detective because he was afraid to stay alone 
for one second; I just had to think over those things and I didn’t like 
them; and I asked my father why was it so and why are those people 
afraid; and my father himself—he had been afraid, too. I never got 
a real answer from my father because perhaps he wasn’t able to answer 
it. Then I asked my father whether he would mind if I get out of 
the Communist Party, and he became nervous and he started to scream 
at me and he told me that he would prefer not to have a daughter who 
is not Communist and that he would send me to a factory to work and 
to meet the normal people. He told me that I must not meet my 
friends; that I have to meet only friends who are from the class of 
workers because I am influenced by other people and so on. And at 
that time I was already a grown-up girl. 

Well, it was not possible anymore for my father to lead me that way 
just to give me orders whom I was not to meet, and he could not forbid 
me to meet people just because they were so-called bourgeois; and that 
was the moment when we started all those unpleasant “family discus- 
sions and that was also the moment when my father was becoming 
more and more nervous because I think he never told me but I think 
he was not sure anymore about what he was doing and he was not sure 
that he was right about the whole affair; and he knew that his chiefs 
were stupid people because I remember once when he came home very 
angry and told me—not me, but the family, and I was there, too—that 
his chief who was one of the highest—not the highest party member, 
but the highest chief of the secretariat of the party—was an imbecile 
because he was not able to write a letter without a lot of mistakes; and 
my father, who was a lawyer, who was a very intelligent man, had to 
follow orders given by this stupid man. 

Mr. Kersten. You used the word “imbecile” before. Do you mean 
“illiterate” ? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Well, yes, because my father was angry. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, that was the phrase that was used— 
the word? How was the word “imbecile” used ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, my father said, “Oh, he is such an imbecile.” 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, you are just repeating the language 
you heard. Pardon the interruption. 

Miss Fiscutova. I try to translate from Czech. Maybe that was not 
that strong in Czech as in English. 

Mr. Kersten. I am inclined to think that it was just what you said. 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, at the beginning of 1949 my father had 
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become very uncertain about himself because my father was a man 
who was reading very much and who was reals very interested in 
everything and who was very much interested in national economics, 
but at once he stopped reading anything but Communist papers and 
the communistie prints—those littl— 

Mr. Bussey. Pamphlets. 

Miss Fiscutova. Because I think he had been afraid he could be 
influenced by other things—I don’t really know how to explain that 
and he didn’t meet anybody else but the Communist people and 
changed a lot, and I think it was because that he was not sure any- 
more. I think the great ambition of my father was to become min- 
ister, but he never could because he was a lawyer. ‘That means it was 
a handicap, an awful handicap to be a lawyer during the first republic; 
and he was not in Moscow so he could not become a minister ; and then 
my father told me that he had been a member of the Communist Party 
from °26—I mean from 1926 or something like that—but I think it’s 
not right. I think he joined the Communist Party in 1945 and I think 
my father afterwards tried anything just to please his chief—his Com- 
munist chief—because he wanted them to forget the fact that he had 
been a lawyer. In the whole political system there were two wings— 
Gottwald and Slansky wings—and my father belonged to the Slansky 
wing; and when Slansky and his people were strong enough, my father 
was in a good position, but then I think the situation slowly changed 
and I think that they were maybe afraid of my father because he was 
a very intelligent man and he ‘knew a lot about the party affairs. So 
he was sent to Berlin—I think it was November 1949. 

Mr. McTicur. As ambassador? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes, as ambassador. I mean, here in the western 
part of the world it’s more or less an honor to become ambassador, but 
there it was concerned as a step down in the political trend. 

Mr, Hitirnes, He was ambassador to East Germany ? 

Miss Fiscuvova. Yes. 

Mr. Hitirnes. The Soviet dominated state ? 

Miss Fiscnnova. Yes, and my father was awfully unhappy. He 
knew very well it was the beginning of the end, but I think at that 
moment it was too late to change. He could not. He used to go there 
and he had to stay there because he was probably afraid to escape and 
it was not such a light decision to escape when you are 48 or 49 and 
when you have two children. It’s not easy; and so he stayed on and 
I think he was afraid all the time, and, yes, we stayed, the whole family 
in Prague and I kept wondering how to arrange an escape. It was, of 
course, very difficult to find because I could not go alone across the 
border and I had to find help—there were a lot of organizations who 
organized those things, but I could understand very well that they 
were afraid to take me along because how could they know whether 
I won't go to my father and tell him, “Look, those people are working 
against you, against the Communist regime.” So I had tostay. Then 
my mother was very sick. She was operated on and I had to stay again 
and so I had a lot of troubles, at the university and everywhere beeause 
I was a party member. I was a very bad party member because I 
never went to the meetings and I refused to wear those—I don’t know 
what you call them 

Mr. McTicur. Insignia ? 
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Miss Fiscuiova. Yes, and, of course, everybody was afraid to throw 
me out of the party because they knew that my father was a rather big 
party member. I had to stay there and from time to time I had to 
hear some bad things about myself and some warnings. So I was 
looking for the way to escape and I was waiting and finally in January 
1951, I had the opportunity to go to see my father and I used the oppor- 
tunity. I was in Berlin and I escaped there and—here I am. 

Mr. McTievur. When you first went to Berlin—— 

Miss Fiscunova. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. That was in August of 1951? 

Miss Fiscuiova. No, in August 1951, I was already here. 

Mr. McTievur. When did you first join your father in East Berlin? 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, I am not quite sure when it was. I know 
that it was in the spring, 1950, because I had to go—it was an official 
reception and my mother was sick. She was in Prague in the hospital, 
so she could not come and I had to go there. 

Mr. McTievr. Did your father keep a pretty close watch on you 
while you were in East Berlin ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, I got no money. When I asked him for 
some money, he told me, “Ple; ase, When you want something, you tell 
me and you will get it from me.” I never got any money and I never 
was allowed to walk in the streets. I had to go with the car, and so 
this way he just watched over me a little; but I do not think he told 
somebody to watch over me because it would be a shame for him to 
tell anybody that he wanted his daughter to be watched over. 

Mr. McTiceur. Did you have further discussions with your father 
about communism while you were in East Berlin ¢ 

Miss Fiscuiova. Well, I never did anymore because I had a lot 
of discussions before he went to Berlin, and during one discussion I 
made a horrible mistake. I told my father that I could not stand it 
any more and that I would escape sooner or later and then he really 
watched over me. When I was in Prague, I had to call every day, 
every evening to Berlin or else he was calling me and-I had to be 
at 8 o'clock in the evening at home every evening because he was 
calling or I had to call; and I had to report to him everything I was 
doing; and whether he had me watched by someone else, I don’t 
think so. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, will you tell us something about how you left 
East Berlin ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, it was not difficult at all because my father 
was in his office and my mother had some official visitor. As soon as 
possible I took some of my dresses and I took what I could and I told 
the guard who was in the villa where my father was living that I 
would be right back; and I wrote my father a very stupid letter be- 
cause I wanted to protect him somehow. So I wrote a letter that I 
had to leave because of a love affair. I do not know whether it pro- 
tected him or not. And, well, then I felt lost in Berlin. I took a taxi 
because I stole from the bag of my mother about 20 East DM and 
about 5 West DM which was not too much. I could just pay the taxi 
with it and I went to the High Commission because it was the only 
thing I knew and I didn’t want to go to the German police. I don’t 
know why I didn’t want to. It was about 5 o’clock mm the evening. 
I just was told that the High Commission could not do anything for 
me and I was sent to the IRO (International Relief Organization) 
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and there I was told that they could not do anything for me either 
and they told me to go back to the High Commission. So I slept at 
Bahnhof Camp, and then the next day I went to the High Commis- 
sion and I was received by a secretary. She was very, very nice to 
me. She told me that I have to go—it was the normal way for the 
refugees that I have to go to the German station; that I have to ask 
the German police for “asylum but she was Seereeny nice. She 
called the physician there because the first thing was to pass the 
pineal ian for the physical medical examination. 

Mr. Hinuines, Did these officials at the High Commission Office 
know as soon as you saw them that your father was ambassador to 
East Berlin ¢ 

Miss Fiscunova. No; they did not. I was so stupid. 

Mr. Hituines. They thought you were just any refugee? 

Miss Fiscutova. They did not know because I was too nervous and 
too stupid to go there and to tell immediately. I just went there and 
said, “Here I am.” So they could not know. And so I got to the 
German physician and from there I got to the British people because 
they were accepting normal refugees; and there they had asked every- 
body, and so they asked also me who am I, so I told them. Well, 
they were naturally impressed. They asked me whether I had a 
diplomatic passport; they asked me whether I would give them my 
passport. I did. And so they were really extremely kind and they 
gave me this so-called interzone passport. It’s a kind of a passport 
you must get to go from the Western part of Berlin to Western Ger- 
many. I got this passport and I came to the refugee camp in Nuern- 
berg. I was there for about 2 months and then I started to work 
for Radio Free Europe. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, during that period and while you were work- 
ing for Radio Free Europe, did you hear anything about your father 
or your mother or your oe! 

Miss Fiscutova. W ell, I read 5 months after I had escaped I read 
in the Western German newspapers that my father had been called to 
come back to Prague. So it means that he stayed for another 3 months 
in Berlin as ambassador and then he was called to go back to P rague. 
and then I had heard no news until the moment when the Radio 
Prague announced the trial. 

Mr. McTicur. The trial of your father along with Slansky and 
others / 

Miss Fiscnnova. Yes. Well, then I was listening to the whole—not 
the whole trial but to the testimony my father had to give; and, I 
must say that it was an awful feeling for me because my father, for 
example, had to say that he was—you say “collaborating” with the 
Nazis, which was a ridiculous thing; and he said it in such a w: Ly that 
I just could imagine what they were doing with him, how they pre- 
pared him to answer rightly, to answer as they wanted him. It was 
not my father’s voice; how he was speaking was not that of my father 
hevene he was a lawyer who was used to expressing himself. It was 

really awful. 

Mr. McTievr. Your father was found guilty then at the trial along 
with Slansky and others and he has since been executed, is that correct / 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. He confessed according to Communist procedures ? 

Miss Fiscunova. Well, yes. 
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Mr. McTicvur. You have since left the employ of the Radio Free 
Europe and are now attending school in Geneva by virtue of a scholar- 
ship which you won, is that correct ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Miss Fischlova, you stated that people were not anx- 
ious to be appointed ambassadors to different countries. Could that 
possibly have been because they would have had certain responsibil- 
ities, and the Communists might blame them for any deficiencies in 
production or political activities? 

Miss Fiscuxiova. No; I think it was rather on the contrary. You 
know, when you wanted to get up in the system of the Communist 
Party, you had to be there and to see everything and to struggle and 
when somebody was sent somewhere else outside of the country, it was 
a real stepdown. For example, a relative of Slanksy—oh, his 
brother—was sent to—I don’t know where—as ambassador—as at- 
taché—because he had a very unpleasant affair in Czechoslovakia be- 
cause he was working somewhere and he stole some money there. So 
they sent him—I think to Poland or somewhere as attaché, just to get 
him away. You know, let him disappear that he might not have any 
troubles. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any knowledge that your father was held 
in a prison a certain length of time before the trial so that they could 
prepare him for the trial in the manner they wanted him prepared? 

Miss Fiscunova. I think he was, but I am not sure. It was 14 
months later I heard, the last time I got a letter, by chance, from Czech- 
oslavakia from a friend of mine who wrote me that my father was 
arrested in September. 

Mr. Bussey. This friend of your father’s who came to your home I 
believe you said, the day after Masaryk was either murdered or com- 
mitted suicide 

Miss Fiscunova. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What was that doctor’s name, do you recall? 

Miss Fiscunova. Dr. Klinger, who is living now in New York, I 
think. 

Mr. Bussey. Klinger? 

Miss Fiscuuova. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Then, shortly after Dr. Klinger left Czechoslovakia, 
he issued a statement that it was his opinion Masaryk was murdered, 
is that correct? 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, I read the statement in Switzerland in an 
American magazine. 

Mr. Kersten. At this point, I want to state to the witness, and I am 
sure we all understand that if in any of our questions you prefer not to 
answer because it might have some effect one place or another, you just 
tell us that and we will not pressure you. Goright ahead. 

Mr. Bussey. You may just say that you prefer not to answer. 

Miss Fiscunova. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, when your father first joined the Communist 
Party, was that what we would call the expedient thing to do? In 
other words, what do you think would have happened if he had not 
become active in the Communist Party under the circumstances ? 

Miss Fiscuxova. If he would not have? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Miss Fiscurova. Well, he would open again his lawyer’s office. He 
would work for his friends and probably he would at the beginning of 
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1948—he would emigrate with his best friend from the prewar time 
to Canada because the friend my father was working for is now living 
in Canada, and he asked my father to come along and my father told 
him, “Well, maybe I will come a little bit later. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you think your father had been sympathetic to the 
ideology of communism before the Communists took over Prague ? 

Miss Fiscunova. It’s so awful hard to say because I was too young 
and I remember that my grandfather—the father of my father—was 
working for the Social Democratic mov ement, but he never was Com- 
munist because he died before the Communist Party was formed in 
Czechoslovakia. as father told me once that his father was working 
for the Socialist ideas. My father was working like every ordinary 
lawyer and he was earning very good money and our whole education 
was not that of a Communist family. 

Mr. Mappen. Miss Fischlova, you testified that you are now attend- 
ing a school at Geneva ? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. That you won a scholarship ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. What was that scholarship? How did you win that? 

Miss Fiscunova. Well, there are several Czech students in Geneva, 
you know, and the university gave a certain number of scholarships, 
so I went there and I asked for one and I got it. 

Mr. Mappen. Of course, they examined you as to your qualifications 
and so forth, didn’t they ? 

Miss Fiscutova. They did. 

Mr. Mappen. They know your background ? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Mappen. W ell, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this young 
lady, 24 years old, has testified to a remarkable sequence of facts back 
through the years  duri ing her youth that will be very valuable for mil- 
lions of younger people, “not only in the free countries, but behind the 
Iron Curtain. When they learn of your accomplishments and your 
fight against communism it will encourage many people. By reason 
of your perseverance, your ability and. your brillance—to leave a 
country that would not allow you and children your age to believe and 
to follow your own free will. I commend you ‘for coming before this 
congressional committee and testifying to these facts because you have 
done a great service not only to yourself and this committee, but to the 
free world. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I believe you testified that it was your impres- 
sion that your father was loyal to the Communist Party to the end? 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, you know, he told me—once I asked him 
whether he was quite sure about everything he was doing and whether 
he didn’t see any black points in his work and he told me, “Yes, cer- 

tainly, I do. There are a lot of them; but I am an honest man and 
when I start to work for something once, then I will finish my work.” 

Mr. Macurowricz. That’s what I meant. Your impression from the 
conversations you had with your father was to the effect that though 
he began to have doubts as to the party itself, he nevertheless remained 
loyal to it ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes, and on the contrary, he did everything. to 
escape from the doubts. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. What I am trying to point out is the fact that 
once you become caught into the web of communism, there is no escape 
from it. 

Miss Fiscunova. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And regardless of your father’s continued loyalty 
to the party, when it became suitable and advantageous to the Com- 
munist Party, they had no scruples about remov ing him? 

Miss Fiscuiova. The only escape is to escape to Western Europe, 
to leave the country, but you can never say, “Well, gentlemen, I have 
enough now. Thank you. * You can’t. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What I wanted to point out is that continued 
loyalty to the party does not necessarily protect a person in the Com- 
munist system and that a person can be eliminated when it becomes 
convenient to the Party ¢ 

Miss Fiscuxova. Certainly, yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that the only effective way for a person who 
begins to doubt communism is to completely revoke it and work for the 
democratic principles because there is no protection in continued 
loy: ilty ¢ 

Miss Fiscutova. That is right. When you once start to work for 
the Communist Party, you have to work from morning to evening and 
the whole night and look at what you are doing and watch yourself— 
not to make mistakes. 

Mr. Hitirnes. What advantage do Communist Party officials and 
their families have over the ordinary citizens? What special benefits 
vo with being an official in the Communist state ? 

Miss Fiscunova. It’s hard to say, you know. For example, my 
father had been ambassador to East Berlin from our country and we 
had our normal prewar flat—the flat of our time before the war—and 
we had to save money everywhere we could. Nobody believed it, but 
we could not afford to have a maid, forexample. It was really funny. 
But certainly in comparison to the other people, we could at least keep 
our standard. 

Mr. Hrexrnes. In other words, the family of a Communist official 
receives special benefits which would not be given to all of the average 
citizens, is that right ? 

Miss Fiscutova. It’s completely right. But in comparison with the 
other people of Western Europe, it’s nothing at all; but in comparison 
with the life of the other people, it’s wonderful because they have their 
own Villas, their own maids, their official cars. 

Mr. Hitiines. They get special food rationing ? 

Miss Fiscunova. No. 

Mr. Hiirnes. Would they get more food than other people ? 

Miss Fiscutova. No, I did not know about the ministers, but my 
father never did. Such Party members as my father who was not the 
highest one, never got any. 

Mr. Hitiines. How is it, that you were able to go away on vacation 
to Switzerland ? 

Miss Fiscniova. Because I had friends in Switzerland who in- 
vited me. 

Mr. Hrmurnes. Would it be almost impossible today for a young 
pe rson like yourself in Czechoslovakia to take a vacation to Switzer- 
land or some other place ? 
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Miss Fiscutova. Not almost, but it would be completely impo ~ ble. 

Mr. Hiurnes. The reason for that situation being that the Com- 
munists don’t want the young people of the Iron Curtain countries 
to be exposed to the life, today, in the West ¢ 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, I woul | Say this becaus e they know that they 
would be very much influenced and I think they know very well they 
would stay there; they are completely sure they would never return, 
they would never go back to Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Hinuines. We are very interested in what happens to the young 
people behind the Iron Curtain because the key to the future situation, 
in part, lies with what indoctrination is taking place. At one point iy 
your testimony, you said that you noticed a change in the schools afte! 
the Communists gra lually began taking over. What was the partic 
ular change that you noticed and what methods were used by the Com 
munists by way of indoctrination in the schools / 

Miss Fisk HLOVA, Well, you know, I left the secondary school I 
don’t know how you call it—we have another system in our country- 
the secondary school I left in 1949 and it still was not that bad. We 
used to take Russian as a principal language. It was obligatory, and 


the whole history was a communistic history. We never learned about 
the history of our nation. We learned about history but in another 
way. 


Mr. Hinures. In other words the Communists changed the history 
books in the school, is that right / 

Miss Fiscnnova. Well. they started to « hange them at that moment 
when I was inschool. 

Mr. Hitires. They were reinterpreting history in light of Con 
munist doctrine and the students forced to study it in that light 4 

Miss Fiscunova. Yes, and we had to study political doctrine of 
Lenin and Stalin and all those kinds of booklets. We had to read those 
and we had to do exams on that subject: and before joining the unl 
versity we had to get a kind of certificate from the school from out 
class girls who were Communists—they were in the Communistic 
Union of the Youths. There were two girls in our class who were in 
the Union of the Youths—the Communist Youth. 

Mr. Hires. Communist Youth Organization / 

Miss Fiscniova. Yes, and it was not officially Communist. but the 
whole leadership and everything was communistic and so they had to 
write a story about everybody—a political story. So imagine a young 
gir) writing a story about another young girl and influencing he 
whole life. She could decide whether she would be able to st udy or not. 

Mr. Hirazines. These Youth Organization girls who were Com 
munists would have to be the ones who decided whether or not you 
could go on to higher education 4 

Miss Fiscunova. Yes. 

Mr. Hinures. It was in their hands? 

Miss Fiscunova. Yes, and they wrote bad stories and so. 

Mr. Hirures. If they didn’t like you and had any reason to suspect 
you were not dutiful about the Communist regime, they had it in 
their power to prevent you from getting a higher education 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hitires. | presume from what you have heard since then, the 
situation may be the same or worse ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Much worse. 
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Mr. Hitir1nes. Do you feel at the time you left the Communist 
world that the Communists were making great headway in convinc- 
ing the young people they should live forever under Communism ¢ 

Miss Fiscutova. You know, it’s hard to say. I am 314 years out 
of the country and—I got one letter—one very, very short letter, which 
came in a very funny way—you know, somebody who was working 
in an Embassy wrote it to me, but he didn’t want to write a big letter, 
so I got just a few lines from my friend, and I have no idea. 

Mr. Hitzines. Well, let me ask you, at the time you left, which was 
3 years ago—— 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes. 

Mr. Hitaines. Did you feel that the Communists were making 
great. headway in convincing the young people of Czechoslovakia 
that they should live forever under communism ? 

Miss Fiscniova. Well, they do not try to convince them; they 
force them somehow. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Were those methods successful ¢ 

Miss Fiscutova. No. 

Mr. Hitires. They were not? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Well, I meant the students—the studying part of 
young people, you know; I don’t know how it was among the work- 

ers—the young workers and so on; but the greatest part ‘of students 
were anti-Communists; and when they tried to inform them and 
influence them and when they told them to join the Youth Union 
and those things, they were, on the contrary, much more against it. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Secretly, you felt there was resistance to this sort 
of thing and most of the young people you knew were aware of it? 

Miss Fiscutova. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hitiines. My second question: Do you think the Communists 
are going to be successful in completely molding the minds of the 
young people over whom they have had control for a number of 
years? Is there any hope that the majority of the young peop le 
behind the Iron Curtain may not still be completely indoctr inated ! 

Miss Fiscunova. The people of my age, certainly not; and people 
who are about 5 years younger than me, they wouldn’t either. 
Among the young children, I think there is a great imminent danger. 
The young children have no possibility to compare—you know, chil- 
dren who were born when the war started—not in 1948, but let’s say 
1950, because until 1950 you still had opportunity to read and com- 
pare and somehow it was more free than it is now; but the young 
people, the little children—lI think it’s a great problem. 

Mr. Hii1nes. They are exposed just to one stor y. They have no 
recollection of the other side of the question ? 

Miss Fiscutova. And their parents are naturally afraid to tell the 
contrary because little children are told at school, “It is that way; 
and when your mother or your father tells you that it’s otherwise, 
you must come to me and tell me.” Well, little children cannot judge, 
and the parents are afraid that the c hildren will denounce them. 

Mr. Dopp. I am interested, too, in this educational problem, but in 
a different way. You were in Czechoslovakia during your early edu- 
cational years ? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Were you ever taught in any of the schools that you 
attended anything about what was wrong with communism ? 
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Miss Fiscuiova. No, never in my life. 

Mr. Dopp. Never? 

Miss Fiscntova. Well, I mean we had been told what was wrong 
about the whole Russia during the Nazi occupation, but again this was 
something which could not be believed because it was coming from the 
Nazi people. 

Mr. Dopp. I understand, but do I understand correctly then that 
the young people of your time, before the Communists completely took 
over Czechoslovakia, never had any opportunity to really learn the 
nature of communism 4 

Miss Fiscunova. Well, I think not only the young people, but I 
think the greatest part of our people. 

Mr. Dopp. Would that be true of the universities, too ? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes, I think it would be partly true of anyone in 
our country. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I know your country fairly well. I visited it and 
I knew officials of your Government. I had the impression in 1945 
and 1946 that the population generally was sympathetic toward the 
Communist side. Would you say that was accurate / 

Miss Fiscuxtova. Well, I am afraid that I have to admit it partly, 
you know, because of the fact that the Russian Army came and the 
Russian Army liberated us from nazism and a lot of people heard 
about communism, but never profoundly enough to imagine what it 
really is. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, as I understand it, there were two factors at play. 
They never had any educational opportunity to really know the truth 
about it and they were influenced to be sympathetic toward it by the 
fact that the Russian Army was permitted to be the liberating force 
in Czechoslovakia. Is that correct ? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. And I understand you to have said to Congressman 
Hillings that it is your view that the outlook is dark and not bright? 

Miss Fiscutova. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Dopp. Am I talking too fast? I want to be sure I understand 
you correctly.. As a person who lived there and as a student now, 
your attitude is that the outlook, for the young people particularly, is 
an extremely dark one? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes, I am afraid so. 

Mr. Dopp. Would you care to tell this committee if you do have any 
suggestion as to how we, who are outside, might do anything to affect 
or influence that situation ? 

Miss Fiscuxova. Well, I think that ever ybody i is doing almost every- 
thing which is possible because we have the Voice of America; we have 
the Radio Free Europe. 

Mr. Dopp. You think that’s e ‘fective f 

Miss Fiscuiova. Well, you know, it’s hard to say. I think so. 

Mr. Dopp. But you don’t have any real knowledge? 

Miss Fiscunova. No. 

Mr. Dopp. It’s just your judgment—your opinion ? 

Miss Fiscniova. Yes, I think so because I was told once that pe “ople 
do not mind what they are told. They just are glad to hear something 
which is coming from the free world. 

Mr. Dopp. During the Nazi occupation, during the war years, were 
there many people who listened in on the radio from the outs ide? 
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Miss Fiscutova. I think almost everybody. 

Mr. Dopp. They did? 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. So there are plenty of receivers in that country 4 

Miss Fiscunova. Yes. 

Mr. Feiguan. Miss Fischlova, after you became a member of the 
Communist Party, were you requested to read any literature with 
reference to their aims and objectives ¢ 

Miss Fiscunova. Well, you know, at the beginning, as I told you, 
I was not interested in anything at all and they never bothered me 
about anything, and then when I went to the university—I had to go 
to the Communist organization at the university and they wanted 
me to come to the meetings. There had been some meetings every 
week and they organized a so-called education hour, you know, for 
everybody. I don’t know the real translation of the term, but every 
party member had to meet once a week or once a fortnight and they 
were always 10 or more and we had to read and discuss the Com- 
munist prints and learn them and learn Communist songs. 

Mr. Feiauan. Did you attend any of these meetings ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, I did, about 3 or 4 times because I had to 
and because I didn’t want to go somewhere else I told the people to 
come to my flat; and for the first we just met and we didn’t know 
what to speak about because there were only students from the uni- 
versity. I was studying pharmacy, so there were only people study- 
ing pharmacy there; and the next time—it was just at the moment 
when the Korean war began and so we were listening to the Voice 
of America and discussing the news. For the first time, of course. 
we were discussing against the Voice of America and for the third 
time we were discussing for the Voice of America. 

Mr. Feienan. Did you ever talk or discuss at any length with 
your father the aims and objectives of the Communist Party ? 

Miss Fiscntova. Well, I tried to, but it finished always with a 
very unpleasant quarrel. So I tried to avoid such discussions. 

Mr. Ferenan. May I ask you? You mentioned your father being 
Jewish put you in a rather precarious or unsettled or almost dan- 
gerous nosition, did you not? 

Miss Fiscniova. During the war? 

Mr. Feranan. Yes. 

Miss Fiscrnova. Well, yes, of course, because 

Mr. Frerenan. Well, now, did you feel that way subsequent to the 
coming into Prague of the Russians? 

Miss Fiscunova. Pardon, I am sorry, I didn’t quite understand. 

Mr. Frianan. Did you feel that same position of uncertainty 
after the so-called liberation of Czechoslovakia by the Russians? 

Miss Fiscntova. You know, you cannot judge this because dur- 
ing the whole Nazi occupation I was too young to be able to judge 
things and I was just getting grown up during the Communist 
period. So it’s hard for me to compare, but I think it was worse. 

Mr. Kersten. It was worse ? 

Miss FiscriLova. Afterwards under the Communist regime than 
under the Nazi regime because everybody knew we are in war and 
that the war will finish once. 

Mr. Dopp. I think the witness didn’t understand his question. 
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Mr. Frignan. I wanted to know if you felt that your father be- 
lieved that a person of the Jewish faith or blood would be in a better 
or worse position under the ¢ ‘ommunists 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, I think it was ; the greatest part of his prob- 
lem because I think he believed that this was the only protection 
against the Nazi way of persecution of Jews; and when he heard 
that in Soviet Russia there was a kind of anti-Semitism, he didn’t 
believe it. “That’s impossible,” he said. 

Mr. Noreiap. You mentioned listening to the Voice of America. 
Do you know whether or not people listen to it widely ? 

Miss Fiscniova. It always has been and I think it still is. 

Mr. Norsiap. At the time you were there, many people listened 
tothe Voice of America ¢ 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Just one more question, Miss Fischlova. I believe 
you stated that the situation was not quite as bad even as late as 
1950, and then it got worse later, is that right ? 

Miss Fiscuniova. I was mistaken ; I would say 1949 because by 
1950 T had left. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. Well, now the point I wanted to bring out, if 
I understand you correctly, was this: that whereas the Communists 
finally completed their takeover—the Communist coup—that was in 
February, 1948, wasn’t it? 

Miss Fiscuiova. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you now say that even in 1949 it wasn’t so bad 
as it was later. 

Miss Fiscutova. Well, you know, because it is not possible to ar- 
range everything at once. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. Is this true: that the Communists, when they 
take over—or at least in Czechoslovakia, as it appeared to you—ap 
proached the situation or the country in imposing their ideas some- 
what slowly, carefully, and rather intelligently / 

Miss Fiscunova. Well, I wouldn't say this, but they prepared 
slowly and carefully before the February putsch; but afterwards 
they just tried to do everything. It’s not possible to do everything 
at once. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, of course, their system that they do impos e 
and which you know about from your own personal experience is 
completely different from their promises and their propaganda, isn’t 
that true? 

Miss Fiscntova. Yes, of course; it’s enough to compare the state- 
ments of the leaders of the Communist Party, stated in 1946, 1947, 
1948, and 1950. 

Mr. Kersren. So as an example of that, your father, who was an 
official in the party, believed that when the Russian Army came in, 
the situation, so far as the people of the Jewish faith were concerned 
would be better ? 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Kersten. And he didn’t really believe the stories he had heard 
of the Soviet Union ? 

Miss Fiscniova. There were not too many stories in 1945 because 
the anti-Semitism just started after 1948-1949, but he didn’t believe 
them. 
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Mr. .~ RSTEN. But when the real thing, the real facts, the real occu- 
pation by the Reds came about, this was completely different than 
their propaganda and was actually a terrible thing on the ordinary 
people, isn’t that true? 

Miss Fiscnxiova. Well, yes, because they started to throw people 
out of their positions and you could not be a director of a factory 
when you were not Communist and you could not just do this or that 
if you weren’t Communist. Then they changed all the leading peo- 
ple—not only in government but everywhere—in the industries, and 
they took over all the private jobs and all the private factories. 
There was no private property. 

Mr, Kersren. Well, Miss Fischlova, I want to compliment you for 
your courage, coming up here, as a young lady, a student—your 
courage that is apparently based on a real faith in human freedom 
as opposed to the Communist officials that you have described, who 
have to have bodyguards around them and even, as you me ntioned, 
the bodyguard going to bed with him to protect him from the terror 
of the Communist regime. I want to complement you, Miss Fisch- 
lova, for your very brave nad courageous attitude you have demon- 
strated here this morning. 

Mr. Frienan. Miss Fischlova, you mentioned in answer to the 
question by Congressman Dodd that immediately after the Russians 
came in, there was a rather sympathic feeling toward the Russians 
because of the fact that they are the so-called liberators ? 

Miss Fiscunova. Yes. 

Mr. FrereHan. Now, was that same feeling of sympathy toward the 
Russians expressed immediately after their coming into Czechoslo- 
vakia by the broadcasts from the Voice of America ? 

Miss Fiscntova. I am sorry. I do not remember. I do not know. 

Mr. Kersten. Miss Fischlova, due to the fact that when we started 
with your testimony this morning it was preceded by a discussion and 
statements by several members, including myself. and the introdue- 
tion of one exhibit that was referred from another witness, I neglected 
at that time to administer the oath to you, as we ordinarily do; and 
I would like you to take the oath to the effect that what you have 
stated here is true and I will now administer that to you. 

Do you solemnly swear that all of the testimony you have given this 
morning is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Miss Fiscutova. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Miss Fischlova. 

(The open session thereupon adjourned at 12 : 35 p. m 

The committee meeting reconvened at 2: 22 p. m. 

Msgr. Joseph Kozi Horvath, was sworn ae testified as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF MSGR. JOSEPH KOZI HORVATH 


Mr. Kersten. Do you understand English ? 

Monsignor Horvaru. Yes; I understand quite a bit. 

Mr. Kersten. You may need a little assistance with the interpreter ? 

Monsignor Horvat. Yes, 

Mr. Kersten. Do you solemnly swear that you will translate the 
truth from English into Hungarian and from Hungarian into Eng- 
lish, so help you God ? 

Mrs. SusANNE Evers. Yes. 
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(Witness testified in English.) 

Mr. McTicur. Will you state your name please 

Monsignor Horvaru. Joseph Kozi Horvath. 

Mr. McTievur. You were born in Hungary / 

Monsignor Horvarn. That is right. 

Mr. McTicur. At Sgryaga? 

Monsignor Horvaru. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you were ordained a Catholic priest in 1927 ¢ 

Monsignor Horvaru. That is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. And from 1939 to 1945 you were a member of the 
Hungarian Parliament / 

Monsignor Horvatru. That is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. On March 22, 1944, 3 days after the occupation of 
Hungary by the Germans, you protested in the Parliament against 
the arrests by the Nazi SS, is that correct 4 

Monsignor Horvaru. That is right. 

Mr. McTicue. In the winter of 1944 and 1945, you were in Buda- 
pest, is that correct ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. Was that at the time of the siege of Budapest ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You are the author of two pamphlets, one of them 
which is entitled “Paganism in National Colors,” which was directed 
against nazism and over a million copies were distributed ¢ 

Monsignor Horvarn. That is right. 

Mr. McTievur. Also you are the author of a pamphlet The Highest 
Danger of Our Days, which was directed against communism 

Monsignor Horvaru. That is correct. 

Mr. McTievr. From February 1935 to 1939 were you the secretary 
of the Hungarian Catholic Action ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievur. What is your present capacity today ? 

Monsignor Horvaru. I am the president of the Hungarian Chris- 
tian Peoples Movement and at the same time a member of the executive 
committee of the Hungarian Executive Council and president of the 
Council of the Christian Democratic Union of Central Europe in 
Exile. 

Mr. McTiaur. Have you a short statement that you would like to 
make before I proceed ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. That is right. Before I make my own deposi- 
tion, I ask you, Mr. Chairman and the honorable members of the com- 
mittee, to receive at first and as “introduction witness” in the case of 
Hungary the man who has waited for so many years and impatiently 
urged an investigation of all the horrors of the Communist aggression 
and, who would with enjoyment appear before you gentlemen to show 
all the atrocities committed by bolshevism and to call the world’s at- 
tention to its terrible dangers and the greatness and the nearness of 
them. But, by forces beyond his control he is prevented from appear- 
ing before this committee to state his own deposition. 

I speak of the greatest defender of the rights of all humanity and 
the Christian ideas, of the hero of the struggle against ae ate 
and a martyr at the hands of Communist violence: Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 
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From the very beginning, he has courageously opposed communism 
as an ideology and “the Communist agents serving that evil system. 
Some people were convinced that a softer policy. would have been 
more correct. But the passing years have justified the point of view 
of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Cardinal Mindszenty knew the course he must follow, and he also 
eho the end that awaited him. With raised head he fought his battles 
against the atheism and the terror of communism. And, while he saw 
that he would lose his liberty, he had no thought about his own per- 
son, but concentrated only on the fight, which he has started. 

In the evening of December 5, 1948—3 weeks before his arrest—a 
secret courier arrived at Vienna, Austria, and delivered to persons 
trusted by the cardinal a quantity of documents and other related ma- 
terials with the order: “As quickly as possible have these documents 
and materials translated in many other languages in order to show 
the whole world—before I am arrested—what’s the truth !” 

Those of us who received this sacred trust have done our best to 
follow his instructions. Up to the present some of the documents have 
been translated and edited in a few languages. 

Nevertheless, I ask this honorable committee to accept some of the 
most significant of those documentation’s material and to publish them 
in English so the American people can know more about the truth. 

In the still free world, which awakens so slowly to the mortal danger 
of communism and would see again and again the struggle of the 
cardinal was the only right way if freemen are to remain free and 
independent, only one way is open and that is the way which Cardinal 
Mindszenty has shown to us all. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman too, to include in the docu- 
mentations material of your committee the photo of the cardinal on 
which it could be seen how he is standing during the trial tortured 
between his Communist guardians. This picture ‘shows cle: rly what 
happened to the cardinal in the cellars of the political police during the 
weeks before his trial. 

Mr. McTicuer. You have the documents to which you referred in 
the statement here with you? 

Monsignor Horvarn. I have some here with me. 

Mr. Kersten. At this point I think I will move to comply with the 
witness’ request that these documents be received without objection, 
at Monsignor Horvath’s request. Without objection they will be re- 
ceived. You have handed us a book entitled “Cardinal Mindszenty,” 
and on page 144 of the book I find a picture of Cardinal Mindszenty 
between two guardians. Is that the picture to which you refer? 

Monsignor Horvatu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, we receive it as Exhibit 2. 

Mr. McTieve. I am sure that there are a great many documents that 
would take a great deal of time to read and explain but I am wonder- 
ing if you have in your possession two or three documents that you 
might read for the committee or explain to the committee in order to 
give us an idea of the documentations that you have just referred to. 

Monsignor Horvarn. Yes, sir. I should like to read one—the last 
personal letter of the cardinal 5 weeks before his arrest. I have the 
letter in a translation for the members of the committee and I will 
read it in Hungarian, It is a very good translation. It is his last per- 
sonal letter. 
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(Mgr. Jos. Kozi Horvath read the letter from Cardinal Minds- 
zenty to the members of the committee in Hungarian. A copy of the 
translation of the letter appears at the end of this witness’ state- 
ment. ) 

Mr. McTicur. Do you have in your possession any official Com- 
munist publications which in whole or in part give the “le” to the 
Cardinal Mindszenty trial 4 

Monsignor Horvaru. Yes, I have. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you identify that document. 

Monsignor Horvaru. Here is an official publication in French of 
the Hungarian Government. 

Mr. McTicur. Is there a paragraph in the official Hungarian Com- 
munist document which refers to you ¢ 

Monsignor Horvarn. Yes, on page 20. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, briefly what does that paragraph say ? 

Monsignor Horvaru. May I read it first in French ¢ 

Mr. McTicur. Just tell us what is in the paragraph. 

Monsignor Horvaru. It says in the paragraph that Cardinal Minds- 
zenty sent me in 1946, in December to Paris, to negotiate with Arch- 
duke Otto Von Hapsburg concerning the restoration of the monarchy, 
and this publication says that Cardinal Mindszenty confessed that I 
have had meetings exactly soba 4 in Paris, with Archduke Otto 
and we made with him an agreement about the restoration of the mon- 
archy and I have sent to the cardinal a written detailed report about 
this agreement. He confessed to this. 

Mr. McTicaur. He confessed to that ? 

Monsignor Horvaru. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. But the truth of the matter is that at that very time 
rou were still in Hungary, isn’t that correct 4 

Monsignor Horvatn. Yes, sir, in the underground. 

Mr. McTicur. In the underground; so when the cardinal confessed 
to that, that couldn’t have been true ¢ 

Monsignor Horvat. No; I came to Paris the first time; and I have 
documented in my passport that I came to Paris in 1948 in August 
for the first time. 

Mr. McTicur. When the confession of the cardinal was published, 
according to that document, was there a press conference called by the 
Hungarian Communists ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Yes, a Mr. McHaly Kapolyi. He organized 
a press conference in Paris after the trial and he issued this document 
there before the press conference. 

Mr. McTicur. Did somebody attending the press conference call his 
attention to the paragraph to w ‘hich you have referred ? 

Monsignor Horvaru. Yes, sir, a journalist—a Holland journalist 
and he asked the Ambassador about this. 

Mr. McTievur. And what did the Ambassador reply ? 

Monsignor Horvaru. The Ambassador replied, “You gentlemen 
cannot answer questions now, because you do not know the document ; 
you must go home to read it and later on I'll call you back.” But this 
Holland gentleman told him, “No, Ambassador, I know the document, 
and I will ask the questions row.” And then he asked him, “How do 
you know this document, I just received it from Budapest.” And he 
told him, “I’m a journalist and I think I am a good one; therefore, 
I had the document before you read it.” 


<A 
~ 
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Mr. McTiaur. When was Cardinal Mindszenty arrested ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. He was arrested several times, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. You are referring to the time just prior to the trial? 

Monsignor Horvatru. Just before 1948; December 26. 

Mr. Kersten. 1948? 

Monsignor Horvaru. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. The day after Christmas ? 

Monsignor Horvaru. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. When was he tried ¢ 

Monsignor Horvarn. February, 1949. 

Mr. Mc Tiavr. How long did the trial last ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. I think, 2 or3 days. 

Mr. McTicvr. What happened as a result of the trial? 

Monsignor Horvaru. He was found guilty and he confessed him- 
self cuilty and he was sentenced to lifetime imprisonment. 

Mr. McTicve. What happened according to the information you 
have received to those who participated in this trial? 

Monsignor Horvatn. As I know, all have been liquidated or im- 
prisoned or deported or just disappeared. I recall some names; the 
Minister of the Interior, Laszio Rajk, the Minister of Justice, Istvan 
Riesi, the head of the political police, Gagor Peter and I recall a 
member of the political police forces, Colonel Deisi. 

Mr. Bussey. When you referred to those who participated, were 
you referring to the participation in the arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenty ? 

Mr. McTievr. No. I meant the Communists who participated in 
the persecution and the prosecution. So from the top, the Minister 
of the Interior, down to the guards who stood by Cardinal Mindszenty, 
they have all disappeared ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Disappeared; not all. I must be careful. I 
do not know all of them, but most of them. 

Mr. McTievr. Monsignor, how did the cardinal fare under the 
Nazis? 

Monsignor Horvarn. He fought the Nazis too, energetically. I 
can show you the course of that in these documents; the personal 
letter from 1944, November. He organized officials of the Trans 
Danubia to send a letter to the quisling premier protest against the 
prolongation of the war and the senseless and bloody war. 

Mr. McTieur. Was the cardinal imprisoned ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Yes. In peacetime he was the Bishop of 
the Vesprem. With the help of Nazi Germany, the Hungarian Nazis 
took over. 

Mr. McTievr. Did the cardinal protest the persecution of the Jews 
at that time ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. Is that why he was arrested ? 

Monsignor Hor VATH. Not only that. He had fought since the be- 
ginning of the Nazis, and he was imprisoned by the Nazis. He is 
referring to it in the letter. 

Mr. McTieur. Very well, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Mapprn. Monsignor, have you any knowledge as to whether 
the Communist leaders today allow or permit any religion, whether 
it is Catholic, Protestant or Jewish, to hold their worships and their 
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services and their Sunday schools and religious education behind 
the Iron Curtain ¢ 

Monsignor Horvaru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. Free from interference ? 

Monsignor Horvaru. The Hungarian people are very very religious 
and the Communists are ve ry carefully going forward with their elim- 
ination. I think that there were 3,370 Catholic schools in Hungary 
and they were all taken away. 

Mr. Mappen. Closed up ¢ 

Monsignor Horvaru. Not closed up; taken away. They were taken 
away; taken over by the Communist Government. After the so-called 
agreement they gave back eight schools. Now we have in Hungary, 
eight schools. 

Mr. Mappen. Eight out of how many? 

Monsignor Horvaru. | think 3,370. 

Mr. Mappen. 3,370 and 8 were given back and now they are show- 
ing pictures in 3 languages; I think Mr. McTigue has that, in 3 lan- 
guages, showing a Catholic nun teaching girls. 

Mr. MoTicur. I hand you this document, Monsignor, and ask you 
to identify it please. 

Monsignor Horvaru. Here it is. 

Mr. McTieur. What is the document ? 

Monsignor Horvatn. The official Bulletin Catholique Hongrois. 

Mr. McTicue. Is that issue published by the Hungarian Communist 
Government ¢ 

Monsignor Horvarn. That is right, in three languages; in French, 
in German, and in English. 

Mr. Kersren. I notice that the date on this issue of the Bulletin 
Catholique Hongrois is May 1954. In other words, that is a very re- 
cent Communist publication ¢ 

Monsignor Horvarn. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. What does that purport te show ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Here you can see a Catholic nun teaching the 
Catholic girls, and it is true. There are two Catholic high schools for 
the girls. 

Mr. Kersten. In the entire country? 

Monsignor Horvaru. In the entire country; and 6 for boys. 

Mr. McTicur. The idea of the publication is to show that there is 
complete religious freedom in Hungary ¢ 

Monsignor Horvarn. That is right. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, that is part of the well-patterned 
Communist false propaganda 

Monsignor Horvaru. That is right, sir 

Mr. Mappen. In order to convince the people living in other coun- 
tries or try to make them believe that there is religious freedom in 
Hungary? 

Monsignor Horvarnu. That is right. 

Mr. Mappen. When as a matter of fact, the leaders of the Commu- 
nist Pary in Hundary have almost totally forced the churches to 
close ? 

Monsignor Horvatn. They could not make that until now. They 
are forcing but very care fully. 

Mr. Mapnen. Very carefully ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. Very carefully. 
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Mr. Mappen. In other words, they are carrying on this Communist 
propaganda and time doesn’t me an much as long as they are forced 
toc lose in the end — 

Monsignor Horvaru. Systematically. 

Mr. Mappen. If in the end they can wipe religion out completely 

| yeay or 5 years or 10 years, it doesn’t make any difference ¢ 

Monsignor Horvatru. They must have 25 years. 

Mr. Mappen. To wipe it out completely ¢ 

Monsignor Horvarnu. Yes, sir 

Mr. Dopp. I think your testimony here is of great value, and for a 
rather unusual reason forme. Your explanations of the facts such as 
you have given them about Cardinal Mindszenty, including the fact 
that he was an outstanding and outspoken opponent of the Nazis as 
well as of communism has a great deal of meaning for me because a 
few years ago, I partic ipated in the Nurmberg proceedings. What 
we are really fighting is a revolution against freedom, whether it is 
communism or nazism, and we have to put that across to the people 
of the world, not only to the people from your part of the world but 
in our own country. I think that your testimony is extremely valu- 
able from that standpoint. We have people in the United States, 
unfortunately, who are always willing to explain away the Commu- 
nists and then we have people quite anti-Communist but not so anti- 
Nazi. My point is that what the world has got to recognize is that 
these things are essentially the same and they do not materi: ally differ 
in any important respect from one another. We all, I think, agree 
that the Communists are more of a menace and more dangerous than 
the Nazis. 

Monsignor Horvatn. They are more clever, more systematic and 
they know what they are waiting for and what their aims are. 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, and they have a world-wide organization. I want 
to tell you again how much I value your testimony and how grateful 
Wwe are to you. 

Mr. Kernsten. In the issue of Bulletin Catholique Hongrois of 
May 1954, that you have shown us—it gives the impression that there 
is re sligious freedom in Hungary and from the facts as you have stated 
them, you have shown us that the schools have been closed down so 
far as religious instructions are concerned and that the Communists 
effectively and intelligently seek to extinguish religion from the entire 
nation of Hungary because of the strong religious nature of these 
people ; but it will take them time. 

Monsignor Horvatrn. That is right. 

Mr. Kersren. But the Communists are willing to take the time for 
the effective extermination of religion. That situation therefore in 
this bulletin dated just last month is like all of the Communist publi- 
cations. For the most part this bulletin is a complete fraud and a hoax. 

Monsignor Horvarn. These are true. 

Mr. Kersten. Insofar as the impressions are concerned; the details. 

Monsignor Horvatn. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. The details that are cleverly projected would seek 
to give the impression that there is religious freedom throughout 
Hungary. 

Monsignor Horvarnu. That is right. 
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Mr. Kersten. But they have permitted only eight schools and these 
other things are merely for propaganda and merely to take pictures 
about it and give a false i impression ! 

Monsignor Horvaru. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. And now they are using these religious publications 
for propaganda purposes. Monsignor, we thank you for appearing 
here. You have made important statements and it will be very helpful 
to the committee. Thank you. 

Monsignor Horvarn. I thank you very much. I think it is a very 
great work that you are doing. God bless you. 

Mr. Frtauan. Monsignor, I wonder if that very deceitful pamphlet 
is printed in Hungarian for distribution in Hungary ¢ 

Monsignor Horvaru. No, in French and German and English. 

Mr. Friauan. It would not be so easy to fool the people in Hungary ? 

Monsignor Horvarn. No, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that document which Mon- 
signor Horvath has identified and which is entitled “Bulletin Catho- 
lique Hongrois,” be made a part of the committee record and identi- 
fied as Munich Exhibit No. 3. 

Mr. Kersren. It will be received without objection. We will 
proceed, 

(Monsignor Jos. Kozi Horvath was excused asa witness. ) 

The following letter by Cardinal Mindszenty was read in Hun- 


garian by Msgr. Jos. Kozi Horvath during the course of his testi- 
mony : 


PASTORAL LETTER No. 8021 oF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF EszteRGOM (HUNGARY) 


By numerous municipalities of the mutilated Hungary “decisions” are brought 
concerning my person. They condemn “the counter-revolutionary and the anti- 
people ideas” proclaimed by me over the Our Lady’s days of the years 1947-48, 
held at several central points of the country. They complain about the stay-out 
of the agreement between the church and the state. They request to stop this 
“destructive act vity” 

The Our Lady’s days which were held up through the Holy Virgin’s year had 
no other aim than to deepen the historical worship of the Holy Virgin and to re 
inforee the religious self-conscienceousness. On these Our Lady’s days never a 
question has been asked which could have been considered as a real political one. 
sut we did proclaim there Our Lady’s virtues and her worship, the 10 command 
ments, hnman dignity, goodness, and the truth. 

The Our Lady’s days have attained their aims. The Hungarian episcopate 
which is competent to judge these questions has confirmed it in its letter of No 
vember 3. In the matter concerning the attacks against the Our Lady’s days the 
episcopate declared himself identical with me. The same has been proved by the 
opinion of the several millions of faithful, whose heroic endurance has been 
unsuccessfully opposed in so many ways of humiliation—ways, that have nothing 
to do with religious freedom, which, according to the democratic laws, should 
be assured to everybody. 

Concerning the legal valor of these “decisions,” we must state that, in spite 
of so many promises the legislative elections never took place so far since World 
War No. 2, except for the capital. Therefore, all resolutions passed in the 
comitats (Hungarian name for “county”), towns and villages, have no legal basis. 
The manifestations of persons, terrified through privations of work and personal 
freedom, in a country where the whole population is sentenced to silence, repre- 
sent a very dangerous play with the public life and public opinion. 

In this country the democratic liberty of speech is manifested by the exclu- 
sion of every contradiction and—as so many splendid examples show us—in 
ease any criticism should arise, it means dischargement or some other kind of 
intervention. All these sufferings of the people are extremely painful for me. 
All my sympathies belong to those who have to oppose this terror. I am deeply 
touched by the wonderful examples of faithfulness and strength. 
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Concerning the “insults” they still didn’t deliver a denial—as they didn’t do it 
Since the very beginning. We already asked the Government to expose my “‘in- 
sulting” letters to the opinion of the community. This did not happen. They 
stick to common speeches. 

That there is no agreement existing between the Church and the state—in 
this case we better use the word “parties’’—it is known to everybody that the 
invitation to the Church for the meeting, where to participate it has been its 
repeatedly expressed desire, arrived three months too late. They publicized 
the preliminary character of the conferences concerning various questions about 
the Church, but, at the same time they made a resolution among themselves 
on the most important question, namely the educational problem. This hap- 
pened at the same time when the invitation to the conference was delivered 
to the Church. But, of course, the Church was blamed for everything. 

It also seems very strange that, concerning the Our Lady’s days, celebrated 
in Pelifoeldszentkereszt, Mariagyued, Baja, Celldoemoelk the complaints are 
on the side of the terror and not on that of the Church. 

They send a loud message from inside the walls of that prison in Koehida 
where I have been jailed together with Mr. Bajesi-Zsilinszky Endre and 26 
priests. This might be also known to people who have never been there or 
never been jailed at all. 

For my part, I am looking calmly at these waves, lashed artificially into a 
fury. At the place, where I am standing, not by the favor of the parties but 
by the grace of the Holy See, these wild waves are nothing extraordinary—his- 
tory is changing constantly. 

Two of my predecessors were killed on the battlefield, two of them were de- 
prived of all their possessions. Vitez Janos has been imprisoned. Martinuzzi 
has been killed by the hand of murderers, engaged by the powerful. Pazmany, 
the biggest one, has been exiled. Karoly Ambrus became a victim of an awful 
contagious disease that struck him while he was visiting and nursing the sick. 
None of my predecessors was ever so much deprived of means than myself. | 
None of my 78 predecessors have ever had to fight against such a wall of false- 
hood—a hundred times disapproved but still publicized. 

I stand witness for God, the Church and my country, as this is the service 
I have to render to the most orphaned people of the world. My own fate is 
not important compared to all the sufferings of my nation. 

I do not condemn my accusers. If, from time to time I have to throw light 
on the situation, it is because, I do feel obliged to do so by the nameless pain 
and tears of my nation—it is its justified right. I am praying for a world of 
truth and goodness, for those, who, according to my Master’s words do not know 
what they are doing. I forgive them from all my heart. 

Given at Esztergom, on November 18, 1948. 

Father Joseph Vecsey, was sworn and testified as follows in English 


with the aid of the interpreter : 
TESTIMONY OF FATHER JOSEPH VECSEY 


Mr. McTiceur. State your name please ¢ 
Father Vecsey. Father Joseph Vecsey. 
Mr. McTicvr. You were born in Hungary, is that correct ? 
Father Vecsry. Yes sir. 

Mr. McTiaur. When were you ordained, Father? 

Father Vecsey. 1938. 

Mr. McTicur. You knew Cardinal Mindszenty since childhood, 
isn’t that correct ? 

Father Vecsey. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. After you were ordained as a priest, your first 
assignment was as a chaplain to Mindszenty, is that correct? 

Father Vecsry. Yes sir. 

Mr. McTicur. After Cardinal Mindszenty was imprisoned, as a 
result of the so-called trial, did you have occasion to take the car- 
dinal’s 75-year-old mother to see him ? 

“ather Vecsry. Yes. 
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Mr. McTicvur. Will you tell us about the first visit when you took 
the ecardinal’s mother to see him ¢ 

Father Vecsey. Two weeks after the trial she was allowed to visit 

Cardinal Mindszenty—his mother was allowed to visit him. 

Mr. McTicur. Father, did you take the cardinal’s mother to visit 
him ¢ 

Father Vecsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. What was the date of the first visit ? 

Father Vecsey. It was the end of February 1949. 

Mr. McTievur. After the visit what did the cardinal’s mother say 
to you ¢ 

iF ather V ECSEY. The primate was very happy to see his mother and 
so was his mother. And he said to his mother, * You can find me even 
here in prison.” And he said that he cannot talk about the trial. Of 
course, his mother wished to visit him even before the trial. She 
hadn’t seen him until about 10 days, and our impression was that 
she was not allowed: to see him because they first had to bring him into 
order or bring him back to form again because he had been specially 
prepared for the trial. 

Mr. McTievr. What do you mean by prepared for the trial, Father? 

Father V rx SEY. I hi ad liste ‘ned to the record which was used or put 
on the radio concerning the trial and people who knew him well 

tarted to cry when they heard what a puppet they had made out of 
hii: This record came from the trial and I was listening to it and I 
started to ery when I heard how the cardinal sounded. 

Mr. McTigue. Father, the second time you took the cardinal’s 
mother to see him, what was the date; do you remember ¢ 

Father Vecsey. The second visit was June 5, 1949. 

Mr. McTieve. Did anything of significance happen as the result 
of that visit with the cardinal by the cardinal’s mother / 

Father Vecsey. It was similar to the first visit. They spoke about 
the family. This was still in Budapest in prison. This was interest- 
ing that the ‘vy allowed his mother to be seated but the cardinal had to 
speak to her standing. 

Mr. McTieur. The cardinal entered and she was allowed to sit down 
but the cardinal was required to stand ? 

Father Vecsry. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were they permitted to talk privately ? 

Father Vecsey. At all visits, a detective was present. 

Mr. McTicur. What was the date of the third visit, Father ? 

Father Vecsry. 25th of July. 

Mr. McTicur. Did anything happen as a result of that visit ? 

Father Vecsey. Nothing unusual. They were always short visits; 
for 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. McTieur. What about the fourth visit, Father ? 

Father Vecsey, It was on September 25. It was a very interesting 
Visit; the primate was very ill. He didn’t feel like speaking to his 
own mother. His mother asked him, “Aren’t you happy to see me, 
son,” and he told her that he had been feeling ill for weeks. He had 
been ill in the thirties with a certain illness and he had been operated 
on. Three weeks previously, a doctor had seen him but he did not 
examine him but he looked at him very superficially. His mother 
returned very sadly and she wrote to the Minister of Justice through 
Archbishop Groesz. 
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Mr. McTicur. Did the cardinal suggest that she write ? 

Father Vecsey. No; it was his mother’s idea. She was very wor- 
ried about her son. It was his mother and Father Vecsey together 
who decided to write. Bishop Csanad handed the petition written by 
his mother over to him. Then he handed the letter over on the 15th 
of October and they found out 4 days later that the primate had been 
taken away very ill, ccotnaadaae by four armed guards. And after 
that they lost track of him complete sly. 

Mr. McTiaur. When did the cardinal’s mother see him again? 

Father Vecsey. The next year on the 17th of June. 

Mr. McTicur. How long was it between the fourth visit and the 
fifth visit ? 

Father Vecsey. From September 25 until the next year in June. 
Nine months. 

Mr. McTicur. So then that was 9 months after the cafdinal’s mother 
wrote the letter to the ministry ¢ 

Father Vecsey. Every 2 weeks. It was not only one letter but she 
kept writing letters which were never answered. 

Mr. McTieur. It was 9 months then before his mother saw him for 
the fifth time? 

Father Vecsry. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. When did his mother see him for the fifth time? 

Father Vecsry. June 17,1950. 

Mr. McTievur. How was she taken then to see the cardinal ? 

Father Vecsry. His mother had to go to the Ministry of Justice 
and from there she was taken in a car accompanied by two detectives 
to Vac, a penitentiary outside of Budapest. 

Mr. McTieur. Vac is a penitentiary outside of Budapest ? 

Father Vecsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiave. Did you not accompany the cardinal’s mother? 

Father Vecsry. Never. 

Mr. McTieur. And at no time did you accompany her? 

Father Vecsey. I always accompanied her to Budapest but no one 
was allowed to see him except his mother. 

Mr. McTievur. And the information that you are telling this com- 
mittee is what the cardinal’s mother toid you, is that correct ? 

Father Vecsey. As soon as the visits were over I spoke to her and 
was the first one to get all this information from his mother. 

Mr. McTieur. What did the cardinal’s mother tell you about this 
visit ? 

Father Vecsey. She was very happy on these occasions because they 
had been afraid that he might be dead about this time. She was 
very happy upon her return from these visits. The primate was in 
very good humor and he was able to even make jokes. He was able 
to sit, not as he had been standing before; but sit with her, and he 
received his mother in a pleasantly furnished room and the primate 
rested well. So that his mother said to him, “Son, I thought that 
your clothes were worn out and here you are all dressed up,” and so 
he said to her, “Mother, you must know that when a mother comes 
to visit a child in company, a child is always dressed up.” The in- 
teresting part of that, was, that on the same visit, a bishop had been 
present. One of the bishops was there to visit him. It was his duty 
to listen to the confession of the cardinal. The actual reason for his 
being there was because the peace priests had been organized. The 
peace priests were being organized at this time. 
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Mr. Kersten. Were the peace priests sponsored by the Communist 
Government ? 

Father Vecsey. These were priests in the hands of the Communist 
government who did, or who were used by the government, as they 
were told. After the visit of this bishop, it was spread that the car 
dinal had sent a message to have one of the peace priests elected to 
govern in his place as head of the diocese, to substitute for him. It 
was spread that he had sent a message to a certain peace priest that 
he was to take his place and govern the diocese in his place. 

Mr. McTieve. In other words, as a result of the visit they wanted 
it to appear that the cardinal had appointed certain peace priests to 
certain high positions in the Hungarian Catholic Church, is that 
correct ¢ 

Father Vecsey. They didn’t actually say that, but they spread the 
rumor that he had sent this message. 

Mr. McTieve. Altogether Cardinal Mindszenty’s mother visited 
him a total of nine times, is that correct ¢ 

Father Vecsey. Yes. I had to leave Hungary in 1952; the Bol- 
sheviks were observing me very closely. 

Mr. McTieur. Do you recall what the cardinal’s mother said to you 
after her seventh visit to her son in the penitentiary at Vac? That 
visit, I believe, you told me was on March 17, 1951. 

Father Vecsey. This was the sixth visit, November 30, 1950; the 
sixth visit, because she had heard on the previous visit that he was able 
to read mass every day. She asked him if it were true that he could 
do this and he said, yes, he can read mass every day, only not today 
because we have left very early. 

Mr. McTieur. The situation was that he had been brought from 
somewhere else; probably on a long trip to the place where his mother 
saw him; is that correct ¢ 

Father Vecsry. Yes and then his mother asked him, “Is this where 
you are always?” and he said, “No.” His mother asked, “Where are 
you ¢” and he turned to the detective and said, “May I tell my mother ?” 
and he said, “No.” So we know that he is being kept somewhere else ; 
not at Vac; but where he is kept, we don’t know. 

Mr. McTievur. Wasn’t it a rule in the Hungarian prison where the 
cardinal was confined that inmates of the prison could receive visitors 
every 2 weeks? 

Father Vecsry. No; every 3 months. When his mother demanded 
to see him as the basis of this law in 1950, a new law was passed by the 
Ministry of Justice that he could only be seen every 6 months; not 
every 3 months; a very inhuman law that he could only be visited every 
6 months. 

Mr. McTiaur. When did you leave Hungary ? 

Father Vecsey. May 1952. I was very much observed by the Bol- 
sheviks by this time and they were following me everywhere so that 
I felt it was better to leave. I was a teacher of theology at a parochial 
school and knew that the seminary would be dissolved. 

Mr. McTraur. Why do you think the Communists permitted the 
cardinal’s mother to visit him ? 

Father Vecsey. The first visit in February 1949 was no doubt per- 
mitted because there was a great deal of consternation in other coun- 
tries as the result of the cardinal’s conviction and, in order to quiet this 
consternation, they allowed her to visit him. And that is why they 
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tried to restore his health for that first visit, so that the propaganda 
would quiet down and they could show the outside world that he was 
well. 

Mr. Bussey. During these visits a guard or detective was present at 
all times when his mother and he were together ? 

Father Vecsey. It is true. 

Mr. Bussey. Then, with the guard or detective present, I presume 
that the cardinal had no opportunity to tell his mother anything 
about how he was treated in prison when they were preparing him for 
his trial; is that true? 

Father Vecsey. There was never any discussion of the trial. On 
one visit there was a discussion in which the cardinal asked his mother 
to bring a message to one of his priests who was at this time in the 
hands of Bolsheviks—but this was not known by the cardinal but pre- 
viously he had been a very religious man of the cardinal’s—this was 
a message that he wanted taken to this now peace priest; but his 
mother said that she preferred not to deliver this message. The Com- 
munists were trying to arrange an appointment for this peace priest 
to come and see the cardinal; to come to see him so that they could 

yread the rumors that he had sent that message and this was one of 
the’ “asons why they permitted these visits. When the detective saw 
that the mother prevented the delivery of this message, he immedi- 
ately put a stop to the visit. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, Cardinal Mindszenty never had an 
opportunity to tell anyone about the treatment he received in the 
prison during the 13 or 14 months that he was in prison prior to the 
trial ? 

Father Vecsey. He could never tell and his mother could not ask 
because the consequences would have been that the visits would have 
been stopped and of course, it would have hurt his mother very much 
not to see her son every 6 months. 

Mr. Dopp. I am not clear in my own mind. The father was not 
present at any of these interviews and only accompanied the cardi- 
nal’s mother to the place of confinement; am I right in that under- 
standing? 

Father Vecsry. I was not present at any of the interviews I ac- 
companied his mother up to Budapest, and immediately on the way 
home she told me everything that was said. 

Mr. Kersren. Father, I might say for the record that from the 
testimony you gave and the testimony that has been received by this 
committee at former heari ings in the United States it was revealed by 
a great number of witnesses, including Catholic priests, Protestant 
ministers, Orthodox ministers, and Jewish rabbis of the’ persecution 
inflicted on all churches by the Communists but I believe that the 
Persecution of Cardinal Mindszenty will go down in history as one 
of the propaganda mistakes that the C ommunist leaders made. Mil- 
lions of people—— 

Father Vecsey. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Millions of people in the free countries have learned 
and know what happened to Cardinal Mindszenty and his arrest and 
persecution will probably place him in the category of a martyr and 
be a personification of what soldiers of the church can do to curtail 
and expose and fight communism and future gener ations and pos- 
terity will read the history of Cardinal Mindszenty’s arrest and per- 
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secution and revere him as one of the greatest leaders who brought 
about the eventual exposing and defeat of communism. 

Father Vecsey. Four or 5 months before the arrest of the cardinal 
I was talking to him and I asked him if it were not possible to direct 
the policy of the church in such a way that he would remain in his 
place in the hard years to come because they had previously been 
talking with him and the cardinal said, “The time of my arrest Is 
soon to come, and I cannot change because my action and attitude 
comes from my calling, and it is not only for my country but for the 
entire Christian culture that I must accept prison and _ possibly 
death.” He said that it was Hungary that for centuries defended 
with arms the western Christian culture and now she is not capable 
of this but she will give moral help to call the world’s attention to 
the danger which threatens the entire world and Christianity; so 
that we can say that he is acting not only in the narrow confines of his 
own nationality but also brought to sacrifice for the entire Christian 
world. 

Mr. Bonrn. Has anyone been substituted in Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
place to take over his official duties ? 

‘ather Vecsey. Yes. When he was arrested Archbishop Joseph 
Groesz was put in as head of all the bishops. 

Mr. Bonrn. Is the Archbishop Groesz cooperating with the present 
(Grovernment ? 

Father Vecsey. He always has been a passive man: Archbishop 
Groesz, but he represents the ideas of the cardinal in that the Bol- 
sheviks could only annihilate the church by force because the Bol- 
sheviks from the beginning have tried to fool the church and to 
liquidate the church in such a way as if it were not force that had 
caused the church to agree to mutual agreement, trying to give the 
effect that the church is in agreement and that it is not forcing the 
church to cooperate. The Bolsheviks were very much afraid of 
giving material to the West for propaganda and therefore they are 
always trying to give the appearance of their legality and give the 
appearance that the churches have not kept their bargain and there- 
fore they are justified in their actions. That is why they made an 
agreement in 1950 with the bishop so that they could say that you 
did not keep your agreement and therefore we are punishing you with 
such-and-such measures. 

Mr. Bontn. In other words they are again practicing the “lie” 
and deceit with the eventual purpose of eliminating the church 
completely ? 

‘ather Vecsey. That is true. In the summer of 1950 they took en- 
tire control of the church. Next to each bishop there is an official 
atheist or Communist who governs in the place of the bishop. With- 
out him the bishop can do nothing. 

Mr. Feiguan. Father, were pictures taken for publication when 
the cardinal visited with his mother ? 

Father Vecsry. No. There could be no question of pictures. There 
were no pictures taken. Up to now, there have been no pictures. | 
just recently read in the Observatore Romano an Italian newspaper 
that a priest named Tondi in Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
had written ten articles in the L’Unita, newspaper of the Bolsheviks. 
He said that in the course of these 10 articles, he went to see the 
cardinal’s mother to prove how well the cardinal’s mother is being 
taken care of. 
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Mr. Fricuan. Father, is not the agreement of 1950 between the 
Communist government and the chure +h another example whereby the 
Communists use a legal instrument to accomplish an illegal objective 
such as they have been trying to use the 1950 agreement to dissolve the 
church ? 

Father Vecsey. Yes, this is the same thing that was used later to 
imprison the priests because they asked impossible things in this agree- 
ment from the priests and they said that the pr iesthood was obligated 
to this according to the agreement. Impossible requests wer emade and 
they did not comply and they were imprisoned. 

Mr. Frreuan. In other words, their interpretation of the agreement 
was very farfetched and not factual? 

Father Vecsey. Yes. They were indefinite. These agreements were 
always phrased in an indefinite manner so that anything could be 
explained into them later because they know ahead of time what things 
they are going to explain in them but the priests who sign them do not. 

Mr. Kersren. Father, you mentioned that there were Communist 
officials, atheists, assigned to watch each ecclesiastical official. Do I 
understand you right ? 

Father Vecsey. It is not only for observations but actually to con- 
duct his affairs. He reads the personal mail of the bishop. 

Mr. Kersten. Before you got out of Hungary was this system of 
atheist control over the church enforced ? 

Father Vecsey. Fora year 

Mr. Kersten. So for 1 year you were able to observe the atheist 
personal controls over the ecclesiastical members of the church ? 

Father Vecsey. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Over each bishop, or was it beyond that ? 

Father Vecsey. He is detailed to the bishop but he receives reports 
about every priest and then the action is taken by the bishop with the 
seal of the bishop and the bishop’s office but in the spirit of the Com- 
munist controller. 

Mr. Kersten. And that situation exists today from everybody that 
you know about and that you observed when you were there, so that 
while the Communist Hungarian Government is issuing bulletins in 
different languages that purport to show religion is free, that religious 
schools are being conducted and religious sermons are being public ly 
conducted, actually the control of the bishops and of the priests is in 
the hands of atheists, is that right? 

Father Vecsry. That is true and then they arrange or rearrange 
these things like taking pictures for propaganda purposes. 

Mr. Kersten. So that the church officials and priests and particu- 
larly the bishops—so that their personal mail can be read and their ac- 
tivities can be checked on and everything can be under their control ? 
The control of the church is in the hands of those whose specific pur- 
pose is to destroy it, is that right ? 

Father Vecsey. Yessir. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Father. You may be excused. 

(Father Joseph Vecsey was excused.) 

Mr. MecTievr. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this statement first. 
This witness held a position or positions of prominence in Budapest. 
She has relatives there now—very close relatives; and, as a conse- 
quence, she does not want to testify under her right name nor does she 
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want any pictures taken. If it’s agreeable to the Ageaneatien, we will 
use a name which is on the witness list, Mrs. Nagy; but the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, knows her correct name and has it on file and has 
otherwise checked her as well as her address. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are satisfied from your investigation of the 
statement of this witness that it is a good and reliable statement and 
that the purpose of the pseudonym is to protect friends or relatives 
behind the Iron Curtain ¢ 

Mr. McTiceur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. With that understanding, the witness may testify and 
it is the order that no picture be taken of this witness and that any 
picture that is taken will be a violation of the committee’s order and 
any disclosure of her real name on the part of those who may know 
it will also be such a violation. The committee desires to protect 
people in this situation in every possible way and realizes that this 
is because of Soviet terror which is manifesting itself in various ways 
throughout the world. 

Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mrs. Naay. Yes, I do. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The witness, Mrs. Laszlo Nagy, testified in English with occasional 
aid from the interpreter. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. LASZLO NAGY 


Mr. McTicur. You are testifying as Mrs. Laszlo Nagy ? 

Mrs. Nacy. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You are an author and were a high-school teacher in 
Hungary ? 

Mrs. Nacy. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You are a very recent escapee from Hungary; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mrs. Naey. Yes. 

Mr. Mc Tieur. Did you attend the first day of the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty ¢ 

Mrs. Nagy. Yes, I did. 

Mr. McTicur. How did you happen to attend the first day of the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty ¢ 

Mrs. Nacy. A few days before the trial, I was anxious to go and 
I asked everybody to give me a guide. 

Mr. McTicur. A pass ¢ 

Mrs. Nacy. It wasn’t possible in my own name, of course, and I 
had a colleague—I don’t reme oe oe his name, although he is in Paris 
now—and he gave me the card of his wife and so I went with him in 
his company to see it as his wife. It was not strictly controlled. 
There were at least 20 persons in the room, who knew me; but nobody 
did anything except smile that I was appearing as the wife of 
colleague. 

Mr. McTicvur. So you got into the first day of the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty posing as the wife of a Communist newspaper colleague, 
is that ¢ wad t? 

Mrs. Nagy. Yes. He wasn’t a Communist. He was only well-liked 
by the C ommunists. He wasn’t a real Communist—not a member of 
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the Communist Party. He was a member of the same newspaper as 
myself. He was the police reporter. 

Mr. McTievr. He was a member of the same newspaper—— 

Mrs. Naey. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. That you were a member of ? 

Mrs. Nacy. But he had very good relations with the Communist 
people. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, when the cardinal was led into the courtroom 
on that first day, he was asked by the judge whether he plead guilty 
or not guilty ¢ ? 

Mrs. Nacy. Yes, but not in the beginning. In the beginning names, 
dates and a ahor curriculum vitae were read and only after he was 
asked “Are you guilty?” did he answer “In a way, yes.” The sense 
was exactly this. What the words were, I do not know. I don’t re- 
member exactly the words. 

Mr. McTievur. Who was tried with Cardinal Mindszenty? Was he 
tried alone or- 

Mrs. Nacy. No, there were at least six, but maybe seven persons. 

Mr. s Ticur. Six or seven ? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Did the cardinal immediately start to confess? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes, yes. 

Mr. McTievr. How long did the cardinal talk on that first day ? 

Mrs. Nagy. I have the impression that it was longer than an hour. 

Mr. McTieur. How did the cardinal look to you? 

Mrs. Naey. It was a very horrible thing because I have seen the 
cardinal at least 8 or 9 times in the churches and also in a most per- 
sonal way. I was always in last year busy with Catholic items for 
my newspaper. I wrote several reports about the reconstruction of the 
cathedrals. In this way I was in connection with one of the other ac- 
cused Msgr. Miklos Nagy. He was also one of the accused, 

Mr. McTicevur. But, in any event, you knew the cardinal before the 
trial ? 

Mrs. Naay. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. Now, tell us what were your impressions of the cardi- 
nal sitting ther e and watching him confess? 

Mrs. Nay. I had the une: sy feeling that I was in a puppet theater. 
As a woman I perceived immedi: ately that the accused are painted 
with heavy makeup on their faces. It was interesting because I don’t 
remember the cardinal being so pink and he was very, very thin at this 
time—the good looking face and the good looking complexion was so 
contr: adictory with the look in his eyes, shining, ‘but unnatural—and 
the undescribable thinness—it was as a cadaver would be—well, as if 
a skeleton had been painted up, but it was very well done. 

Mr. McTicur. How old was the cardinal at the time, do you recall ? 

Mrs. Nagy. Under 60, I think. 

Mr. MoTicve. Let the record show that the cardinal was born in 
1892. 

Mrs. Nagy. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you proceed, please ? 

Mrs. Naay. After he had spoken, what he said was very like some- 
thing premeditated and w ell learned. I must say that he answered 
very clearly the questions; it was well trained—very well trained— 
the questions and the replies—well rehearsed. 
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Mr. MoTieur. You had the impression that in answering the ques 
tion, he was almost hypnotized ¢ 

Mrs. Nagy. No, not hypnotized. It was something else because he 
was conscious of questions and of replies and once or twice said seem 
ingly something not expected and the judge turned to him roughly— 
very roughly—and said, “What have you said? It isn’t true,” he was 
just excusing himself and changing what he told, “Oh, I am very 
sorry, Mr. Judge. I am very sorry.” It was certainly a horrible 
thing. I knew him to be a very, very proud man and very honorable, 
and superior man; and he was answering and correcting What he saic 
in such a childish way. I wept immedi: ae on seeing him excusing 
and apologizing himself as a beaten child or beaten dog. It was 
lrorrible. 

The second thing was his unnatural monotone of a record; and the 
third thing was that he was a man of impeccable appearance. He 
was a great ascetic and known as a man very well keeping his physical 
appearances. From the beginning, a little saliva was starting to 





Mr. Kersten. Just a minute. I suggest you do this: when you can- 
not say the word in English, then say the word in Hungarian, and 
when you say it in Hung rarian, I will ask the interpreter to trans- 
late it e me tly as you it. 

Mrs. Nagy. The saliva was starting to go out of his mouth, and I 
stared waiting for him to wipe it off; but nothing like this happened ; 
and in the whole trial nobody w iped it off and he himself appeared not 
to perceive it. It was scandalous; it was horrible—a man of his ap- 
pearance with the saliva just flowing down. 

Mr. Kersten. You are indicating now, flowing from his mouth—— 

Mrs. Naey. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. With your hand, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Nagy. Yes, it would be quite natural thing for one to wipe it 
off. but he had not done it and he had seemed not to perceive it. He 
had spoken about his previous life, about his behavior under the 
German rule; and the judge told him, “You weren’t persecuted be- 
cause of your political point of view but because of other reasons,” 
and he replied, “Yes, of course, it wasn’t my political resistance. Of 
course, you’re right” and all this was the same complacent and abiding 
talk. He had spoken about the letter he had written. It comes to 
my mind now what he had written to the minister of justice. This 
letter was read and he was asked if he had written it and he said 
obediently, “Yes, yes, I wrote it,’ and “Do you know also that the 
content of the letter is your opinion?” Yes, of course, it is my opin- 
ion,” replied the cardinal, “and I expressed to the minister of justice 
how sorry I am for making trouble in the nation and not fulfilling 
correctly my priestly duty, which would be to let the people follow 
the orders of the democratic government.” ‘These were sentences and 
a way of speaking which were never used in Hungary before. These 
were Communist items and the Communist way of speaking. Only 
well-trained Communists use these words and this syntax; I knew very 
well the cardinal’s way of speaking, and it was so utterly different 
from anything like he said before and so terribly like the Commu- 
nist prop: aganda speeches that itself would be suspect. He spoke of 
how he tried to restore the Archduke Otto to the Hungarian throne, 
what he wished 
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Mr. Kersren. Say it in Hungarian, if you want. 

Mrs. Nacy. He wished to give the government a list in case Otto 
would take over the power—it was a government list. 

Other accused have spoken all about it and he repeated it. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, go ahead. 

Mrs. Nacy. Before long, he had to speak about how he had accepted 
money from foreign sources and how he tried to sell these foreign 
currencies in the black market. He had to speak of these crimes 
much more than the political items. The aim was to show him as a 
black marketeer, as a man following his own financial interests, and 
even the conspiracy was treated superficially. The object was to take 
from him even the respect due to a political opponent. 

Mr. McTievr. Did the cardinal have defense counsel ? 

Mrs. Nacy. Yes. He was chosen by the judges and he was also 
a Communist. He was just a Communist to whom the role of de- 
fender was given. The defense attorney was just given this role and 
he was a Communist as much as the judge was. 

Mr. McTievur. Did he make any effort to defend the cardinal or 
did he make any effort on behalf of the cardinal ? 

Mrs. Naey. No, because of his priestly education he wasn’t able to 
follow the high Communist ideas. It was very important to treat 
him as a despicable and not as an intelligent and important man. 

Mr. McTieur. After the first day of the trial had been concluded, 
did you return for the second day ? 

Mrs. Nagy. No; I wasn’t able. I couldn’t get the pass. 

Mr. McTiaur. It was somebody else’s turn ? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. You yourself were in a prison during the pre-Com- 
munist regime in Hungary, isn’t that correct ? 

Mrs. Nagy. Yes, 18 months; one year and a half. 

Mr. McTievur. What was the reason for your imprisonment ? 

Mrs. Nacy. We tried to Jeave the country without a passport. 

Mr. Mappen. And you have very recently escaped from Hungary 
into the free world, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes, the second escape succeeded and we are here not 
quite 3 months. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do people in Hungary listen to the Voice of 
America ? 

Mrs. Naay. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Is it doing any good ? 

Mrs. Nacy. I think so. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do they listen to Radio Free Europe ? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes; you see, Radio Free Europe is more available be- 
cause it is on the whole day. 

Mr. Norstap. They listen to RFE more than to the Voice of 
America ? 

Mrs. Naay. Not more, I wouldn’t say more, but it is better—more 
convenient because it is on during the whole day. 

Mr. Norniap. But they are both doing good there ? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes. 

Mr. Frienan. After you attended the trial, did you discuss the 
trial with any other pepple whom you know were there? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Frienan. What were the impressions of other people who were 
present at the trial the same day that you were there? 
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Mrs. Nacy. It was a rumor in these days that Cardinal Mindszenty 
would be condemned to death. It was said, in journalistic circles that 
the intention of the Hungarian Government would be to sentence him 
to death and it was only the Russian telephone call in the last minutes 
that stopped this thing. 

Mr. Kersten. Just one question, Mrs. Nagy. How far were you 
from Cardinal Mindszenty when you observed the things that you were 
telling us about ? 

Mrs. Nacy. Not very far. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, give us some idea. 

Mrs. Naey. In the pli uce of my husband [indicating the audience]. 

Mr. Kersten. Which is your husband—the man with the green tie? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes. 

Mr. ata Just a minute. Now, for the record, I’d say that’s 
about 15 to 20 feet. 

Mr. McTiavr. I'd say so. 

Mrs. Nacy. Perhaps a bit more, perhaps a little more. 

Mr. Kersten. About 20 feet, maybe more, is that right ? 

Mrs. Naay. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you about that close to him for the entire day 
that you were in there ? 

Mrs. Nagy. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And could you observe his countenance—his face 
quite clearly ? 

Mrs. Nagy. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you testified about this drooling, saliva from his 
lips? 

Mrs. Nacy. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. For how long a time during that entire day was that 
going on? 

Mrs. Nacy. As I remembered, the whole day. 

Mr. Kener w. Would that be a matter of several hours? 

Mrs. Naey. It was. 

Mr. Kersten. So that he apparently was unconscious of it—of this 
condition of his mouth and chin, is that right ? 

Mrs. Naey. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you observed this and it struck you that he, as 
a normal person would under those conditions, seek to wipe off his 
chin ? 

Mrs. Naay. Yes. Even an age gam animal would do that. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mrs. Nagy. You have given a very in- 
teresting, important story of that observation of a Communist trial. 
Thank you very much. 

(The open session thereupon adjourned at 4: 40 p. m.) 
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House or RepresentrATIVES, House Setect COMMITTEE 

To INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE FoRCED 

INCORPORATION OF THE Bauric States Lwro tHe U.S.S. R., 
Munich, Germany. 

The committee reconvened in open session at 10:10 a. m. in the 
conference room, American Consulate General Building, Munich, 
Germany, Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, 
presiding. 

Present Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Hillings, Norblad, Mad- 
den, Machrowicz, ae and Feighan. 

Also present: Mr. James J. McTigue, chief counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. T he hearing will come to order. 

(The interpreter of the Slovakian language was thereupon duly 
SWOrn. ) 


TESTIMONY OF FATHER JOSEF POESS 


(Testified through the interpreter.) 

Mr. Kersten. Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Father Porss. I swear that I will tell the complete truth and so 
help me God. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kersten. Will you give us your full name, please / 

“ather Porss. Josef Poess. 

Mr. Kersten. Where do you now live? 

Father Porss. Ehningen near Boeblingen. 

Mr. Kersten. You are a Catholic priest, is that correct? 

Father Porss. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. And you area Slovak, is that right ? 

Father Porss. No; lam German. 

Mr. Kersten. I see. But you have lived in Slovakia for a number 
of years, haven’t you ? 

Father Porss. I was born in Slovakia and I lived there until 1945. 

Mr. Kersten. And you were a priest in Slovakia, were you 4 

Father Porss. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Kersten. And presently you have a Slovakian parish in Ger- 
many, is that correct ? 

Father Porss. No; I am now at the Rottenburg, and I have a Ger- 
man parish there. 

Mr. Kersten. And who constitute the members of your parish? 
Is it the regular people of that community or do you also have some 
refugees and people from other countries there ? 
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Father Porss. Certainly, there are refugees from the Balkan and 
from Silesia, Hungarians— 

Mr. Kersten. You have a statement which has been written out 
in Slovakian that tells of your experiences when you were a priest 
in Slovakia, have you not ¢ 

Father Porss. No; this report was written in German originally. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, you wrote this report out in German, is that 
correct ¢ 

Father Porss. That’s correct. 

Mr. Kersten. I show you a copy of a statement which purports to 
be a statement made by you and ask you if that is the statement that 
you wrote. 

Father Porss. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you know, Father, that your statement, written 
out in German, was translated into English after you wrote it out in 
German ¢ 

Father Porss. Well, I heard of it, and it was translated into English 
last Monday. 

Mr. McTieur. This I can testify to, Mr. Chairman. This transla- 
tion was done under my direction by a Slovakian-German translator 
and is a true and correct translation of the statement which Father 
Poess has just identified as being his statement. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, as I understand it, Mr. Counsel, the 
statement that Father Poess has stated is his statement, written in 
German, has been correctly translated into English and the transla- 
tion which was made is a true and correct English translation of the 
German original prepared by Father Poess ? 

Mr. McTicur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kersren. Would this be suitable: if I read the English transla- 
tion and the interpreter here would follow the German as I read the 
English? Gentleman, would that be all right? He can thereby check 
the English translation. 

Mr. Mappen. I think that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Translator, will you follow the German text as 
we read the English and if there is any difference as we go along, you 
just stop us. 

INTERPRETER. Yes, sir. 

( Diseussion of the record.) 

Mr. Kersten. We will proceed to read the English statement and 
Mr. Translator, you follow the German to see if it is true and correct. 

(Mr. Kersten thereupon proceeded to read the English translation 
of the statement labeled as follows :) 


Vicar Josef Poess, born August 19, 1916, at Handlova-Kriekerhau, District 
Prievidza, Slovakia, since October 1, 1941, Roman Catholic parson of the com- 
munity Sklenne-Glaserhau, District Krewnitz, Slovakia, Diocese Neusohl; since 
April 16, 1946, spiritual advisor in Ehningen near Boeblingen, 6 Wilhelmstrasse, 
Diocese: Rottenburg/ Neckar, Wuerttemberg. 

About the horrible events which took place during the Autumn months in my 
parish Glaserhau, I can state the following under oath: 

Already during the second half of August 1944 some rumors leaked through 
of partisan invasions into northern Slovakia. There was also talk of murders, 
but it was not possible to get positive information, and also we were not able, 
really, to believe it; after all, we live quietly and contentedly, and far away from 
the rumors of war, in our rustic solitude. 
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Too soon, though, were we to learn that the rumors were true because already 
in the course of the last days of August the surrounding Slovakian villages 
were occupied by partisans. The neighboring village Oberstuden (German) 
was already in the hands of the partisans on August 30. We experienced our 
terrible night from the 30th to the 31st of August, because a partisan division 
came from Oberstuben that night to Glaserhau and blasted the 3.8 kilometers 
long tunnel on the way Glaserhau-Kriekerhau. But after they had completed 
their act they left again and we still had peace. The final occupation of Glaser- 
hau by the partisans took place on Friday, September 1, 1944, at 12 o’clock at noon. 
I had just returned home from administering the last sacrament and was about 
to sit down at the dinner table, when we were alarmed by reports of a gun. A 
few seconds later the schoolhouse, located next to the church, was surrounded 
a machine gun at each corner—because the German teacher, Hans Hoefner, was 
sought, who had managed to escape at the last second though. Nobody entered 
the parsonage. Immediately afterward it was publicly proclaimed that we all 
must turn in radios, photo cameras, hunting rifles, and so on. I myself brought 
my radio and my photo camera to the municipal office. Then, actually it was 
quiet until about the end of the month. All boys and men had to go and carry 
ammunition for days though, but they were paid for this and also cigarettes and 
beer was given to them and at night they returned home always. 

On September 20 in the late afternoon and evening new partisan divisions 
came into the village and proceeded through the upper village to the middle-class 
school. This time they carried heavy arms, guns and so on, along and also I 
myself saw the first female partisans. This parade gave us a foreboding of evil 
and we were very worried when we went to sleep that night. At about 7 o’clock 
Mr. Haeaj, one of the few Slovakians in the village came yet to me at the parsonage 
and pointed out to me that I should by all means hide everything in case I should 
have anything to arouse suspicion, because the partisans were going to conduct a 
raid and he would accompany them. I waited all evening for the raid but nobody 
came, and when it Was already pretty late, I went to bed with my people. In spite 
of everything I slept quite well and quietly and arose next morning at the usual 
hour. 

When right across from the parsonage I heard a few gun reports, women 
screams and children weeping, I became nervous though and proceeded to the 
church in order to say the early mass. On my way to the church I heard already 
that during the night the men had been fetched from their beds and homes and 
had been either brought to the station or to the school. 

I read the Holy Mass and when I came out of the church again after this, it 
was just then publicly proclaimed (by beat of drum) that all men, 16 to 60 
years of age had to report to the school. Upon this, also my father, my servant 
and I went to report ourselves. I had subsequently learned that they had been 
looking for me and wanted to fetch me during Mass service. 

On the way to the school we met already a division of men who were driven 
through the village by heavy armed partisans; to the station as was learned 
later. I, myself reported to the mayor at that time, Mr. Grossmann, and in 
quired if I also had to come. An inquiry on his part from the Russian com 
mander was thus answered that at all events, i, too, must come along. We 
would not have to stay long though. A few of the men reported sick and were 
sent back. The rest of us had to fall in too and off we went to the station 
There a long freight train was waiting into which all of us were loaded. 

The women seemed to have a foreboding and stood around the station area 
erying and wringing their hands; none of them were allowed to come near the 
train. In the meantime it had become noon and the train started slowly in the 
direction of Oberstuben. We were still of the firm opinion that we were taken 
to work at diggings and would probably return home at night 

At the cottage of the line-keeper, near the “even forest” (ebenen Walde) the 
train stopped, and through the small air holes of the freight cars we were able 
to observe how from some freight cars about 12-15 strong men and boys were 
fetched. These were armed with pick-ax and shovel and lead into the forest 
where they started to dig, at the edge of the forest, at the foot of a slope of a 
side-line which had been built to the airfield. The train proceeded with the rest 
of us a few hundred meters further, so that we were not able anymore to ob 
serve the terrain. The spirits of the men in our car—we were about 45 men 
were very depressed. I can recall as one of the men said: “Now we shall prob 
ably be shot. It is good though that we have the parson with us he can give 
us the blessing, and then in God’s name.” Soon after these words the door was 
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pulled open and we all had to get out. Also the second car opened and the 
men had to get out. Then I saw my father again and tried to get near him. 
We had to fall in in rows of three and now back we went to the place where the 
first ones had digged. Here, we perceived right away that our mass-grave was 
ready. The men who had digged were standing in the pit (approximately 8 
meters in length, 1.5 meters wide and 50-60 centimeters deep), and we our- 
selves, approximately 90 men, had to jump also into the pit. Surrounding the 
pit, at a distance of about 6-8 meters, 4 light and 1 heavy Czech machine guns 
had been placed, pointing at us. Now we knew that our last hour had come. 
We all were paralyzed in our first terror. And now the men started to plead 
and cry. But this was of no avail. A Russian commissary gave the signal—he 
was entirely dressed in leather—and the machine guns started with their work. 

At the sound of the first shot I let myself fall into the pit and soon I was 
covered by dead and wounded. But I was still able to hear everything that was 
said. Words fail me to describe the horrors of these seconds. I believe that 
even hell cannot be worse. 

When, as a result of the machine gun fire all had gone so far that most of 
them were dead or at least seriously wounded, the machine-gun fire stopped 
and now those who still showed signs of life were killed by hand grenades or 
machine-pistols. The heads of most of the men were completely smashed as a 
result of which most of them could not be identified anymore or only from rags 
of their clothing. So far, I myself, had only been hit by the splinter of a shell 
and felt the warm blood trickling down the body. Next to me someone else must 
have been living still and had moved, because once again it was called: Tam sa 
este jeden hybe—there someone still moves. Another shot was fired which prob- 
ably was aimed at me, and went by my head and through my left forearm. 


Mr. Kersten. Father Poess, I will just go off the text of this at this 
point. You state in your statement that you received a shot in your 
left forearm, is that correct ? 

Father Porss. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you unloosen the cuff of your sleeve of your left 
arm or the arm on which you have the wound, and will you show us 
where that wound is, please ? 

(The witness complied.) 

Mr. Kersten. Will you show us where the bullet went, with your 
fingers, please? You are now pointing with your index finger of your 
right hand to the forearm at the place of entry of the bullet, and 
where did the bullet come out? Is there a scar there? You are now 
pointing to the scar that is obvious about 2 inches or so under the elbow 
toward the hand—an obvious scar on the inner side of the foream 
[reading |: 

Previous to this, a Mr. Stancel had called out, who had a Slovakian wife, and 
he had pleaded to let him out because he was a Slovakian. Reply: Co ty svabska 
svina? (What, you Swabian pig.) A hand-grenade, and his life was ended ! 

Mr. Macurowicz. Father, you say that Mr. Stancel called out and 
said that he was a Slovakian. Do you mean to infer by that that these 
90 people who were in that group were Germans? 

Father Porss. Yes, the other—all of the rest of the men were Ger- 
mans, Stancel himself was also a German, but he was married also to 
a Czechoslovakian wife. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Then, they selected the Germans in this town and 
assembled them altogether—the Germans only ? 

Father Porss. Yes, the village was occupied almost exclusively by 
Germans. Only about six Slovakians occupied the town 

Mr. Kersten. This was in Slovakia that it happened though ? 

Father Porss. Because in central Slovakia where the Germans even 
lived. 
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Mr. Kersten. This is on the text again | reading]: 
£ £ 


As said already before, I am not able to put into words the thoughts and feel- 
ings during these minutes. I was still able to bless all the people, repented and 
prayed and waited for death to come. But I was not able to say the Lord’s 
Prayer anymore. 

After I had been hit in my forearm, everything became quiet. Now the search 
for articles of value, money and cigarettes started. Especially I was sought be- 
cause they knew I was there, but in plain clothes so that they were not able to 
recognize me right away. 

Until at last one of them said: Ten to asi bude, ten ma krajsi kabat—that 
should be him, he wears a better coat. Actually I was pulled out by the corner 
of my coat and everything I had with me was taken from me: my silver wrist- 
watch, a dear present from a good friend, money and papers, but those latter were 
thrown back at me into the grave. After this certain person did not find anything 
anymore, he kicked me strongly into my left side, kicked me in the back 
and screamed: Ty kurva fararska, uz ani ten tvor svabsky Kristus ti 
nepomoze—You parson-whore, now even you swabian Christ will not help 
you anymore. Thereupon they started to shovel up at the end of the pit 
where I was. I kept absolutely quiet and thought how I could get out. I 
could not choke since the grave was not deep and in addition the earth was dry 
and hard and only formed coarse mud lumps (clay). But immediately I heard 
a Russian command which I did not understand anymore and the partisans 
seemed to go away. But I feared that they might have left a guard behind. 
But I was ready to put everything on one card, I did not care anymore; I digged 
myself out of the ground in order to flee, but behind me I observed a Slovakian 
railroad worker who also was still searching for items of value on the corpses. 
After he had gone, I quickly searched for my father and saw him about 2 meters 
away, lying dead by a shot in the head. He was past help and so I had to try 
to Save myself alone. 

I run straight ahead over the pastures to the Turzbach (a stream) where I 
hid myself for a few minutes in briers in order to rest a little while and then run 
on along the Turzbach, in the water in order to leave no traces of blood behind, 
in the direction of Agricolamuehle (mill), which is located a little distance out- 
side of the village. 

On my way there, I had sent a woman who was working in the pastures at the 
second crop, to the parsonage in order to induce my mother and sister to flee 
because at the mass grave it had been said: The men we have, now the women 
and children are next! I arranged to have them meet me on the fields of my 
parsonage on a certain acre, in order to flee together with them, to proceed for- 
wards to the German lines who already had started against the partisans. 

When I entered the mill in order to drink water, the shooting started again, 
that was. when the second hundred were shot. I, myself kept on running, met 
a man I knew, Mr. Josef Kappli, who cut off one of my shirt sleeves and dressed 
my wounds as good as possible this way. 

After some waiting at the designated place of the personage fields, my rela- 
tives came and we started on our way through the forests to the west in the 
direction of the German lines. In the evening when it started getting dark 
already, we were picked up again by a group of partisans and arrested. 

The women and children were locked up in the cottage of a forestkeeper. 
I myself, together with a boy, Otto Antoni, hardly 16 years old, who had his 
room and board with me, we were driven and carried away. 

We had to march all night (approximately 60 kilometers) via Cherenovec 
Rastocno to Kuneschhau across the “Ziegenruecken” (a hill) to Kremnitz, 
where we were led to the Kaserne and then before the local commander of the 
partisans, a higher Czeck officer, in the high school. Here, questioned about the 
cause of my wound and upon my reply that I had received it from partisans, I 
received the first radical thrashing as a result of which I just rolled around on 
the floor. 

After a short hearing both of us, Otto and I—we stayed together during the 
entire time of our arrest—were loaded into a motorear and heavily guarded 
were transported to Banska Bystrica, Neusohl. There, at first, we were trans- 
ferred from one place to the other and against evening we landed at the GPU 
who was already very active here. Here now the terrible examinations started. 
Always four men were present. One, who dictated, one, who wrote, one who 
permanently pressed the gun into the necks and the fourth who swung the 
rubber cudgel. I was accused of having been the agitator for resistance 
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against them, that I had a secret transmitting station on the steeple of my 
chureh and that weapons had been found in the vestry and under the altar of 
iny parish church. This examination was still tolerable for me, but it was 
worse for Otto, who was to give evidence against me. When he returned from 
the examination, after about 2 hours, his head was crimson and badly swollen. 

For that night we were brought into the city jail, right next to the bishop’s 
church, where more than 4 years ago I had received my ordination. We were 
quite tired and hungry. We had had nothing to drink and to eat since Wednes- 
day evening and now it was Friday evening. After earnest pleading, the jail 
warden relented and I could write a small slip of paper to the training college 
for priests from where I requested something to eat and which I received soon, 
too. In a prison cell meant for two men, we were four of us. The two others 
were Slovaks, one professor and one district judge. The names I have all 
forgotten, 


Mr. Kersten. Will you take over reading here, Mr. Counsel ? 
(Mr. McTigue thereupon proceeded to read the English transla- 
tion of Father Joseph Poess. ) 


From the training college for priests they had also brought us two blankets; 
thus we slept quite well that night as a result of our great fatigue. 

Next morning, that was Saturday, September 23, we were again fetched 
from our cell and loaded on an open truck, proceeding east. Around noon we 
were delivered at the old castle Sovenska Lupea. There the partisians had 
established a concentration camp, after they had discharged all pupils of the 
schoolfraters (Schulbrueder) who had maintained there a reformatory school 
for endangered juveniles. I was received specially by the leader of this con- 
centration camp, a Jewish person by the name of Staudinger and led to his 
private rooms. I have only to thank the fact that Mr. Staudinger was called 
to dinner, that I escaped the first and worst torture. As I learned later, many 
a person was pulled lifeless out of the rooms of Staudinger. 

I was brought to the gymnasium of the castle where already many men were 
present. I met there already many an acquaintance from the neighboring 
community of my parsonage. On the evening of that day still another batch 
of people was pushed into the room; approximately 25 men, all of them 
acquaintances from my home community, Kriekerha. Now the room was com- 
pletely filled. We were laying on the bare floor of this comparative small hall, 
approximately 180 men. Among them were also some seriously ill. 

Three times a day we were fetched to eat, a thin water-soup and a transparent 
slice of bread ; once we were allowed to run around in the courtyard, i. e. we were 
driven. I, myself, was fetched almost every day in the afternoon around 4 o’clock 
and received my thrashing. 

Mr. Kersten, That is, you received a regular beating every after- 
noon at 4 o0’clock, is that correct ? 

Father Porss. Yes, that’s right. 

(Mr. McTigue continues reading) : 


During these weeks the castle was occupied by about 500 to 600 prisoners, 
among them were very old men and women, yes, even babies were among them. 

Once a group was fetched for work. I had also reported for work but I was 
rejected. 

The first 2 weeks were very bad, but then the leader, Staudinger, was called 
away and now the camp was under the direction of regular Slovakian military 
police. Among them were a few who were very good to us. I still reeall a cer- 
tain Stastny who helped where he could. During my imprisonment T was called 
at various times for examinations, and once one of them lasted more than 4 hours. 

The uncertainty of our future was the worst. Various rumors circulated which 
were hardly encouraging. Already on October 24-25, our guards started getting 
restless, since shots could be heard already at a pretty close distance. What 
would happen to us? : 

On October 25, in the evening, even before we had received our supper, our 
guards had moved out, but they had left us locked up. But soon the door was 
foreed open and we escaped. Everybody tried to save himself. 

When we descended the hill of the castle, it was approximately 2230 hours— 
it was raining slightly—we suddenly received heavy machine-gun fire, so that 
everybody went behind cover as well as possible. Otto and I had hidden behind 
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a dungheap near a farmhouse, and after the machine-gun fire had ceased, tried 
to reach a stable in order to hide there. However, again we were betrayed by 
a Slovakian woman to the partisans, immediately arrested and across the street 
lined up against a garden wall. Now actually our last hour seemed to have come, 
because it was commanded: Ihned ich odstrelit—immediately kill by shooting! 


INTERPRETER. One moment, sir. This command should be, “Shoot 
immediately.” 

Mr. McTieve. In other words, the command was given to shoot you 
and the others immediately? [Continues reading] : 

Also in this last danger we received unexpected help from a Slovakian lieuten- 
ant who came running to liberate us from the hands of the partisans. 

For that night he locked us up in an inn but released us next morning when 
our statements about the conditions in the castle proved true. 

But what now? Slovenska Lupca swarmed with partisans and military. The 
railroad-traffic at Grantal, to the west had stopped, because the Germans were al- 
ready approaching from Zvolen-Altsohl. We found a good Slovakian family who 
kept us hidden for another 2 day& gave us good food and supplied us with new 
underwear. (I have forgotten the name of these people.) 

On October 27 the German troops marched into Slovenska Lupca. Thus we 
were at least free. We were brought to Neusohl right away and from there to 
Kremnitz where we once again had to stay over night. 

On October 29, the festival of Christ the King, I arrived at approximately 10 
o'clock again at my parish village, broken in body and soul, and recognized by 
nobody. 

The parsonage had badly suffered. Two shellbursts had damaged one corner 
completely. I found nothing left of my property. Everything had been pillaged 
and robbed and all my cattle had been driven away. The damage was about 


300,000 Slovakian crowns. 
Unfortunately I had to accustom myself to life again. It seemed like a miracle 


to me even that I still lived and had endured all the hardships. 

My parish Glaserhau had lost approximately 200 men altogether, during these 
days of horror. There was not one family which was not mourning somebody 

Mr. McTievr. That’s the end of the statement as executed by 
Father Poess. 

Mr. Frienan. I believe that is a very fine presentation in the ae 
tual occurrence, showing the attitude and the workings of the Com 
munist Party. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Translator. you followed this in German as we 
read along ¢ 

INTERPRETER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. And it’s true and correct as it was read, is that 
correct ¢ 

INTERPRETER. Yes, sir, it is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. With the corrections that you made as you went 
along. 

Thank you, Father Poess, for being with us this morning. This 
certainly shows that the men that were gathered there over that mass 
grave, most of ye as I understand from your statement, were shot 
and killed: and among them you were also shot and that you virtually 
returned from the grave to tell us of the Communist actions in your 
little village where your parish church was located. Thank you, 
Father, for appearing here this morning. 


TESTIMONY OF COUNTESS HARRIET HUNYADY 


(Testified in English with occasional aid of sworn interpreter.) 
Mr. Kersten. Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God / 
Countess Hunyapy. Yes. . 
42972—54—pt. 240 
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Mr. Kersten. Will you give us your full name / 

Countess Hunyapy. Harriet Hunyady. 

Mr. McTiavur. Where were you born ¢ 

Countess Hunyapy. In Kethely. 

Mr. McTicur. Who was your father ? 

Countess Hunyapy. My father was Josef Hunyady. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you attend the schools in Hungary ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, I did. In Budapest. 

Mr. McTicur. Where were you in the fall of 1942 after the out 
break of war? 

Countess Hunyapy. I worked with the Hungarian Red Cross. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you work throughout the war with the Hun- 
garian Red Cross? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes. as a nurse and as a teacher. 

Mr. McTicue. After the Soviets occupied Hungary, what did you 
do? 

Countess Hunyapy. During the war, I lived in Budapest and when 
the Russians came in, I stayed in Budapest.. After the Russian occu- 
pation, I started to work with the Hungarian Red Cross again and 
then I went home to Balatonszemes and I tried to arrange things for 
my brother who was in jail then. He was in Russian camp. 

Mr. McTievr. Had your brother been jailed by the Communists? 

Countess Hunyapy. He was a war prisoner. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you persecuted when you returned to your 
home village after the Communists had taken over Hungary? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, of course, I was, because great propaganda 
started against the former landowners. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you have considerable land holdings ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, my father and my brothers had. 

Mr. McTicvr. When you returned to your home village. what did 
you find about your land and your home? 

Countess Hunyapy. They started already the land reform and it 
was a considerable energy in the village; but the people were very, 
very kind and good to me. 

Mr. McTicvr. Did you have any evidence that a Communist insti- 
gated campaign of hate had been started against people who were 
landowners? 

Countess Hunyapy. Of course, every newspaper was full of it, and 
people who want to teach in villages spoke about our terrible past 
regime. 

Mr. McTicvr. How far is your village from the city of Budapest 

Countess Hunyapy. One hundred and forty kilometers. 

Mr. McTieur. After the siege was lifted, you returned to your 
village. How did you get there ? 

Countess Hunyapy. I went by foot. 

Mr. McTieur. There was no other means of transportation ? 

Countess Hunyapy. No; there were only Russian cars and [ 
wouldn’t get in them. 

Mr. McTicur. How did the people of your village receive you? 

Countess Hunyapy. They were very kind and helped me—gave me 
food and shelter and helped me to get back some of my belongings. 

Mr. MecTiever. Well, apparently, the Communist’s campaign of 
hate wasn’t making too much progress ? 

Countess Hunyapy. No. 
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Mr. McTievr. How did you manage to live then, Countess after 
you returned to your village? Were most of your means of livelihood 
being taken away from you? ' 

Countess Hunyapy. I did gardening and dog breeding and that’s 
what I lived on. 

Mr. McTieur. Do you have any comments about the area of your 
own home village ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. To things you have seen yourself? What happened 
to the convents and the churches in and around that area? 

Countess Hunyapy. First of all, the religious orders were 
dismissed. 

Mr. McTicur. Were the convents closed down ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, and everybody who lived in an order 
had to leave the convent and go somewhere else. They had to put 
on civilian clothing and had nothing to live on. 

Mr. McTieur. So they had to rely on the charity of the people in 
the village, is that correct ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. How long did you continue to live in your village 
under Communist occupation ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Until 1952, last days of May. 

Mr. McTicvur. Until 1952. During that period was life becoming 
increasingly difficult ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, of course, because the Communist police 
made my life always more difficult. 

Mr. McTicur. Toward the end of May and prior to your leaving 
the country, were you able to get enough food to live on? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, because the peasants and farmers of my 
village gave me everything I needed. 

Mr. McTiaur. Were other people in the same situation as you ? 

Countess Hunyapy. There were a lot of them because they were 
deported and without work and people of the village helped them 
always. 

Mr. McTiceur. I want to ask you, Countess, about a certain incident 
surrounding the assassination of Bishop Apor. 

Countess Hunyapy. I wasn’t an eyewitness, but I learned it from 
two eyewitnesses who were there and saw him die. 

Mr. McTiavr. The eyewitnesses who told you this story are people 
who were at the scene or who were on the scene, but whose names you 
do not want to reveal here? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Because they are still in Hungary ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, still living in Hungary. 

Mr. McTigue. Tell us something, Countess, what happened to 
Bishop Apor ? 

Countess Hunyapy. It was Good Friday of the year 1945—13 
March. The Russian soldiers came to Gyér. Gyér—that’s a little 
town near the Austrian border. Bishop Apor helped a lot of people 
and gave them shelter in his house; and therefore there were a lot of 
refugees in his house and he tried to protect them. So when the 
Russian soldiers came in and searched the house to rob everything 
they could lay hands on, he was always the first to meet them. This 
late afternoon the Russians came in once more and told the bishop 
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to allow several young girls to go with them to help them to peel 
potatoes. The bishop told that he wouldn’t allow it and he said he 
would send some priests or elderly women with them. They didn’t 
agree and shouted at him and told him to do what they told him to 
do; but he resisted for nearly an hour and then a few of the Russian 
soldiers walked past him and would drag out some of the young 
girls. Then he rushed there and told them to get out, and then two 
of the Russian soldiers got their guns and shot him. One of his 
nephews who jumped between him and the soldiers to protect him 
was wounded also. He fell down and afterward when the Rus- 
sians saw that he was wounded, they went away and didn’t do any 
harm to anybody. He was brought to the hospital and was given 
in the hands of a sergeant who couldn’t give him any help because 
there were no electric lights and they had to operate with candle- 
light; he died 4 or 5 days later. Before dying, he dictated his last 
will and that’s what I am so sorry I couldn’t bring you. It was as if 
Cardinal Mindszenty had spoken. He spoke about the Russian and 
(‘communist religious persecutions and told his people to hold to the 
West and to religion. That's all I can tell you about it. 

Mr. McTicvur. So after the bishop was shot on Good Friday and 
before he died 4 days later 

Countess Hunyapy. Later, yes. 

Mr. McTievr. He made his last will and testament to the Hun- 
garian people—— 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, he did. 

Mr. McTieur. Knowing that he was about to die ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, he did. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you tell us something about the Soviet so-called 
liberators when they came into Budapest, and what I have in mind 
particularly is the situation surrounding the orphanage in which cer- 
tain Jewish children had taken refuge ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, of course. There is a little garden and 
woods near Budapest called Varosliget; and near this little wood an 
orphanage was built. Some Jewish children were hidden with false, 
forged papers. They were, of course, waiting for the Russian liber- 
ators because they were afraid to be spotted. They went out to greet 
the Russians when they came in and waved white handkerchiefs to 
greet them. Then the teachers went out and told the Russians what 
sort of children they are and that they are very glad to see the Russian 
soldiers. Those weren’t very good to them. They said. “Now, come 
on and help us push our guns.” They were children of 7 and 8 years. 
And the battle went on and several of those children pushing the guns 
were killed and one of them I saw a little bit later. I had to fix his 
wounded head. It wasa head wound on the little child. 

Mr. McTievr. Do you remember another incident which also hap- 
pened near Budapest when a group of men were requisitioned and 
taken in the direction of Soroksar, which is a suburb of Budapest ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, of course. 

Mr. McTievr. Will you tell us something about that ? 

Countess Hunyapy. The Russians used to go and fetch people who 
were able to work for forced labor. Every day they came and fetched 
some of the people hidden in the house. So they went one day and 
fetched nearly 20 men and brought them to Soroksar and the people 
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had to go by feet and the Russians rode nearly all on horseback. They 
brought them to a meadow that was mined. 

Mr. McTicvr. That they thought was mined ¢ 

Countess Hunyapy. And they told the people to walk across this 
meadow without saying that there are mines. They hoped that if 
people walked on the mines, they will explode and so clean the meadow 
of mines. But some of these people were with military experience and 
told the others where to walk to be safe; and, therefore, they went 
acfoss without killing one of them. Then the Russians were very, very 
angry about it and brought some cows to do the work for the men. 

Mr. McTicvr. The cows were marched across the meadow and ex- 
ploded the mines which the Russians had intended for the men ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Now, Countess, can you tell us something about the 
hill known as Budd Castle ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Yes, of course. I worked several months in this 
hospital that was established beneath the mountain. There were rock 
caves—they were bombproofed rock caves where a little hospital was 
established for wounded people, but the hospital was very, very small. 
About 100 wounded had been placed in it. They weren’t clean and 
weren't too sanitary. When the Russians came in they knew about 
these wounded people and knew also that several of them were Ger- 
man soldiers and, therefore, they didn’t allow anyone to bring any 
food or medicines to them. They shut the doors and put soldiers on 
guard and didn’t allow water to the wounded and dying. And so most 
of those who were lying in these caves had to die without help. 

Mr. McTiavr. When did you leave Hungary, Countess ? 

Countess Hunyapy. Two years ago in May 1952. 

Mr. McTieur. Have you any relatives there now ¢ 

Countess Hunyrapy. Yes, I have. but only far relatives. 

Mr. McTieur. What happened to your brother ? 

Countess Hunyapy. My elder brother is living in America and my 
younger one in London. 

Mr. McTieur. Is there anything about vour escape that you want 
to tell us about ¢ 

Countess Hunyapy. I wouldn't like to because I may spoil the pos- 
sibilities of others who may be eager to come out, too. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Countess, for making this statement here 
this morning. 


TESTIMONY OF ANONYMOUS FAMILY 


(Mr. and Mrs. Anonymous, two sons, ages 19 and 18, and daughter, 
6 years, testimony given through sworn interpreter. ) 

Mr. Kersten. As I understand the circumstances, these people, 
who are here before us, do not wish any pictures taken or they do 
not wish their name to be used on the record, but, are willing to tell 
their story publicly. There will be no pictures taken during this testi- 
mony and in the broadcast or recording that is taken out of their 
story, the recorders and all people associated with them are warned 
that the name or names of any of these people should not be used. 
The committee does have the names and addresses of these prospec- 
tive witnesses—these people who are here—and the committee knows 
and is satisfied that they are telling an authentic story. But for ob- 
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vious purposes, they do not wish to give their names here because of 
the common fear that many people have of the Communist reprisals 
when identities are known. With that understanding, we can proceed. 

(The interpreter of the Hungarian language was thereupon duly 
Sworn. ) 

Mr. Kersten. Now, there are four people here and one small child. 
Will the four adults please raise their right hands, and you administer 
(to the interpreter) the oaths to them. 

Do each of you, solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Anonymovs. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. And is that true of the other three persons here / 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Witness, you and your wife and three children, 
all of whom are here with you today, lived in a town in southern 
Hungary until your escape into Austria in February of this year, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. AnonyMovs. It is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. What was your occupation in Hungary ¢ 

Mr. Anonymous. Mechanic and welder. 

Mr. McTicur. You lived in Hungary during the Communist occu- 
pation of Hungary ? 

Mr. ANonymovs. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you ever arrested by the Communist police 
while you were living in Hungary ? 

Mr. Anonymous. I was never actually arrested, but I was carried 
away on four different occasions, and on the last occasion I was 
severely beaten up. 

Mr. MoTiaur. Why were you carried away? What were the rea- 
sons why you were interrogated by the Communist police ? 

Mr. Anonymous. They wanted me to enter the party in 1947 and 
do propaganda for the Communist cause which I was not willing to do. 

Mr. McTieur. When you refused to do that, what happened to you ? 

Mr. Anonymous. They told me that I am making a great error and 
they would certainly take care of me, which they did indeed; and they 
have persecuted me ever since and especially because of my position 
in the village, having control over the mill, a position which was of 
some influence. 

Mr. McTieur. What mill did you have control over, Mr. Witness ? 

Mr. Anonymous. It was a flour mill and it had a capacity of one 
carload or 100 kilograms. 

Mr. McTicur. You testified, Mr. Witness, that you were a me- 
chanic. Now, what interests did you have as far as the flour mill was 
concerned ? 

Mr. Anonymovs. The mill was my father’s property, but I operated 
the mill and all the community came to this mill to have the flour 
ground, and therefore I was in a position to have some influence over 
the inhabitants of the village. 

Mr. McTicur. This was in addition to your work as a mechanic, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Anonymovs. That isso. My other occupation is that of an auto- 
mobile mechanic. 

Mr. McTiavr. Were you beaten on occasion by the Communist 
police? 
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Mr. Anonymous. Yes. 
Mr. McTievr. And on the last occasion when you were arrested— 
you testified here you were arrested four times—were you confronted 
with certain witnesses / 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes, I was on one occasion carried away together 
with seven witnesses and they claimed I made derogatory remarks 
about Rakosi. 

Mr. McTievur. Who was Rakosi ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Rakosi is the secretary general of the Communist 
Party of Hungary. 

Mr. McTicur. He was the No. 1 Communist in Hungary, is that 
correct ¢ 

Inrerpreter. To answer the previous question further, he also stated 
that his seven witnesses received very severe beating on that occasion. 
They were beaten with rubber truncheons. 

Mr. McTicevur. You stated that the witnesses who were brought into 
Soviet Police headquarters to testify against the witness were beaten 
because they would not testify against you, Mr. Anonymous? 

Mr. Anonymous. They w anted to force these people to testify 
against me. They knew they had nothing on me and they wanted to 
frame me by these means. 

Mr. McTiever. Now, Mr. Witness, you didn’t leave Hungary until 
February of this year. Can you tell the committee something about 
life under Geommmciann! Q 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes. General conditions are extremely poor. To 
make a living for the support of a family is practically impossible. As 
for myself, in order to be able to support my family, I had to work 
18, 17, or 16 hours a day. Boys like my sons, for instance, are unable 
to attend school because they are not of Communist origin and are not 
of working background. 

Mr. Mappen. Communist working background ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Communist working background—proletarian, 
that is. At the same time, they preach that, not like in the past, edu- 
cational opportunities are open for everyone. My sons attended school, 
but on the occasion of Cardinal Mindszenty’ sermon at thg town of 
Baja, they acted in the capacity of ministrant boys, in consequence of 
which they had to quit school within a year. In order to assure them 
of further schooling, I sent them to a school 200 kilometers away, but 
their file from the Communists had followed them and upon the re- 
ceipt of which they were again expelled. So one of them has gone 
to school to study to become a radio and film mechanic; the other one 
to learn the business of electric generators. This, however, wasn’t an 

easy matter. In order to accomplish this, I had to do a great deal of 
running around and using the influence of others so that they would 
be finally admitted as apprentices in school. 

Mr. Kersten. May I interrupt at this point? Do I understand 
correctly that because your boys participated in a ceremony con- 
ducted by Cardinal Mindszenty, they were expelled from school and 
then when they went to a place 200 kilometers away, they were also 
expelled ? 

Mr. Anonymous. That is quite so. They were acting as assistants 
during this religious ceremony. 

Mr. Kersten. Would that be like altar boys, as we call them? 
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Mr. Anonymous. I suppose that would cover it. And they were 
not by themselves, but seven others have come to the same fate. 

Mr. Kersten. Continue. Pardon the interruption. 

Mr. Anonymous. Myself, like thousands of others, who have not 
collaborated with the Communists, were in the position of complete 
insecurity. The police harassed me constantly with petty excuses 
such as the lawn wasn’t mown; the water level in the well wasn’t 
sufficiently high; the outhouse wasn’t properly whitewashed, et cetera. 
The atmosphere on account of this was completely poison. They 
confiscated everything and as I have already in 1950 offered what- 
ever machinery I had, I was not arrested like many of my friends who 
refused to do so. Then I joined a nationalized concern as a driver 
and a mechanic. I was there from 1950 to 1953, all during which time 
I was under close observation. This constant security was terrible. 
One never knew what awaited one upon going home. In case an auto- 
mobile should have a mechanical breakdown, not being a Communist 
I ran the risk of being accused of sabotage. If I had been a Com- 
munist, it would have been O. K. The lez uders, who are never experts 
in their field, were invariably Communists and in case something 
went wrong, it was never they who were blamed because they were 
primarily Communist but no experts and they blamed it on those 
who were supposed to know best, that is, the non-Communist me- 
chanics. Present conditions in Hungary are such that in case of a 
free election, the Communists would ‘be ov erthrown, and if the west- 
ern border would be thrown wide open, everyone, including the Com- 
munists, would leave for the West, I do wish to send my warning to 
the free West that, for the time being, adults are all anti-Communist, 
but the young generation is going to be lost to the West since the 
parents of these young people can afford them nothing, while the 
Communist Party has complete control over them. It is ‘for this rea 
son that they follow this delaying tactics in order to gain time and 
to thoroughly indoctrinate the youth. 

Mr. McTiaur. W ho wants to gain time ? 

Mr. Anonymous. The Russians, the Communists—they only want 
to gain time. For 3 years I was employed as a driver of a construc- 
tion company. All during that time we have built barracks and bar- 
racks and barracks all over, all the time. I could talk on and on 
about the abuse of the peasants, the exploitation, about the cancer 
the word “communism” represents. 

Mr. McTievr. Now, Mr. Witness, can you tell us when you finally 
made up your mind to escape, to get out of Hungary ? 

Mr. ANonyMovs. This is a 4- or 5- year- -old stor y- At the time my 
children were expelled from school, the idea ripened in me that TI 
have to make my way to the West sooner or later. 

Mr. McTicvur. When did you finally start to make your w ay to 
the West, Mr. Witness ? 

Mr. Anonymous. March, the 2d, 1954. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you, without revealing detail that might have 
a harmful effect on those people already in Hungary, tell us some- 
thing about your escape with your family / 

Mr. Anonymous. Nine of us altogether left Budapest railroad 
station and approached the border by 70 or 80 kilometers at which 
point the railroad train had already started the railroad check. 

Mr. McTieur. You proceeded to the point where the railroad check 
had already started, is that right ? 
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Mr. Anonymous. Yes. A special authorization was necessary to 
approach the border regions. These border regions generally were 
about 30 to 35 kilometers wide. It was arranged that it should be 
in the evening that we arrived at our destination, the railway stop, 
which, however, was not within this border region I previously men- 
tioned. With the aid of a compass, we started across the fields, but it 
was our misfortune that the snow started to melt suddenly. It was 
an inhuman effort on our part to trudge through fields of mud and 
slush for 6 days—this was always during nighttime. Daytime we 
were always in hiding in ditches—whatever we could find. The first 
night we bumped into a frontier guard. We shot both of them, that 
is, our guide. 

Mr. McTievr. You mean, Mr. Witness, that your guide shot the 
two frontier guards, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Anonymous. They were not frontier guards but railroad check 
men who checked the rail line and who stopped the guide, and it was 
one of these who first shot at the guide. At night, as rapidly as we 
could, we waded through these fields of mud some 16 kilometers after 
which we were completely exhausted. The fourth night we lost our 
way and our guide has started to look in the nearest village for our 
position at which time he ran into two frontier guards who gave him 
chase on bicycles. We immediately started off across the field and 
raade our escape. About 60 to 70 meters from the border, our guide 
stumbled over some signal rockets. We threw ourselves, including the 
little girl, on the ground, since the white rocket in which the guide 
stumbled over indicated a violation of the border. They immediately 
sent up red alarm rockets. A posse was immediately dispatched from 
both right and left in consequence of this. Laying low in the mud, we 
watched them as they approached us from the right and left. They 
carried lights so we could see them, and I wish to remark that for 
many years those frontier guards who patroled without lamps were 
invariably shot down by the guides. As soon as they passed us, we 
proceeded and our guide cut the two barbed wire fences. The guide 
was ahead of me and I was groping my way across the mud up to my 
knees to find my way and I had to be especially careful on account of 
the mine fields. As soon as we reached this area, our guide clipped the 
wires and he carefully removed the loose wires in order that they be 
not detonated. The guide traversed the mine and he led us one by 
one across this area. It was a tremendous relief to arrive on the other 
side. The women were all barefooted with their feet frozen because 
of the sticky mud. One woman lost her shoes and had frozen feet and 
the condition was so serious that the American authorities flew her 
from Vienna to the American Zone in Linz by air. My wife also suf- 
fered serious injuries and had a torn tendon and was in the hospital 
for 4 weeks. One man, as soon as he reached the other side, lost con- 
sciousness. Then we made our way to Vienna, later to Linz, and now 
here; and slowly—very slowly—we are able to come to and rid our- 
selves of the frightful strain and terror. 

Mr. Bussey. Evidently, then, life is not as good behind the Iron 
Curtain as the Communists would like to lead us to believe through 
their propaganda ? 

a Anonymous. Every single letter they print is propaganda and 

a direct lie. People of the West cannot even imagine—and it would 
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be impossible for them to do so unless they lived there themselves— 
what the true conditions are. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, it is very evident, from the way Communists 
have the borders guarded with men and set up with barbed-wire fences, 
rockets, and mines; that there are a great many people who would 
like to escape from behind the Lron Curtain if they thought they 
could win their way to freedom as Mr. Witness and his family did. 

Mr. Anonymous. I feel positive that everybody, including the Com- 
munists, notwithstanding the great danger involved of about 95 per 
cent certain death, would be hi appy to leave the country. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it the witness’ opinion that if a war should break 
out between the free world and Soviet Russia and her Communist 
satellites, a great many of the people who are now behind the Iron 
Curtain would rise up and fight on the side of the free world ¢ 

Mr. Anonymous. I don’t know about the Russians, but I feel posi 
tive that all adults of the countries occupied by the Communists 
would, as of now anyway, certainly fight on the side of the Western 
powers. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the witness own a radio / 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes, I owned a radio, but after my first beating, 

disposed of it because, although it was officially allowed to listen to 
the radio, if one was caught they found some excuse to take it away 
from them. 

Mr. Bussey. When you listened to the radio, was the rec eption in- 
terfered with because of the jamming of that wave length by the Com- 
munists to prevent you thom listening to the Voice of America or 
Radio Free Europe ¢ 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes; they were jammed. There are three jamming 
stations in Hungary directed from Budapest especially in the evening 
hours when most workers get home. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the neighbors, in their conversation when they 
would get together, ever talk about the messages being sent behind 
the Iron Curtain by the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Among friends and acquaintances there is no 
other subject matter today but this—always behind closed doors. 

Mr. Bussey. That is with people they think they can trust? 

Mr. Anonymous. Everybody has someone whom he can trust. If 
I met you, for instance, I would probably not care to talk to you since 
I don’t know you. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, how did the Communists get their propaganda 
to the people of Hungary if too many people did not own radios? 

Mr. Anonymous. In Hungary today practically everyone is an em- 
ployee of the state. In the morning hours, on Mondays, every concern, 
every plant, is organizing seminars. On these occasions, the plant 
manager, always a good C ommunist, holds forth on communism and 
propagandizes us. The new spaper is compulsory, that is, the official 
party paper—ordinarily they didn’t say that it is actually compulsory, 
but they do have their means to force it on us. I, too, bought it. 
Everything is in the service of propaganda; any excuse will do: a 
police ball, a special theatrical performance, meetings, sports events, 
anything at all. They are great masters of propaganda- —such enter- 
tainment media as movies, theaters, are all propagandistic in charac- 
ter. The tickets are extremely low and their only purpose is to at- 
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tract people there and subject them to propaganda. The performances 
are mostly Russian shows or Russian movies. 

Mr. Bussey. The people of Hungary listen to the radios frequently 
enough, in spite of the jamming, to know the truth about what is going 
on in the free world, and the true conditions that exist in the free 
world? 

Mr. Anonymous. They are perfectly well informed. In case of any 
news, the next day all of Hungary is aware of it. 

Mr, Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to question this witness for 
another hour, but out of consideration for the other members of the 
committee, I will defer my other questions. 

Mr. Mappen. The witness testified that he was a mobile mechanic 
or a repair man. Are labor unions allowed in Hungary under the 
Communist rule ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Every concern has its own union, but they are by 
no means free. They are Communist controlled, 

Mr. Mapven. State controlled—Communist controlled ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes. Every employee has 114 percent of the 
wages deducted as a membership fee for the union whether they like 
it or not. 

Mr. Mappen. And the union itself has no authority to give the 
members of the union any benefits unless the state—the Communist 
leaders—agree to it; is that true? 

Mr. Anonymous. The union itself is the state. It’s a puppet. 

Mr. Mappen. The union is the state? 

Mr. Anonymous. The union is the state itself. It is a puppet fo: 
the state. 

Mr. Mapven. In other words, there is no such thing as independent, 
free labor unions or labor organizations under communism ? 

[nrerrrerer. I am translating verbatim. I don’t want to offend 
the gentleman, but- 

Mr. Anonymous. This shows that you have no idea about com- 
munism, Something like that would be just a dream. 

Mr. Mappen. Well, you might state to him that I know about 
communism, but I merely wanted to put his testimony in the record. 
We are making a record. 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. In addition, for the record, I might state that there 
are a few—very few labor union members in America that think they 
have free labor under communism and I want to get the witness’ opin- 
ion as to that. 

Mr. Anonymous. I suggest that among the workers themselves there 
should be someone who can enlighten the others about communism ; 
otherwise they would never have a realistic idea about it. 

Mr. Mappen. Would you say that. all these conferences and meet 
ings of the leaders of communism with the leaders of the free world 
are nothing more than just a pretense to postpone and lead the free 
world on and delay so that communism can grow and spread and 
their propaganda can be instilled into the minds of the young 
generation ¢ 

Mr. Anonymous. It serves exclusively the purpose of the party 
and nothing else. 

Mr. Bontn. Would you believe a Communist at any time or at any 
place ? 
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Mr. Anonymovs. No, never. 

Mr. Bonin. Thank you. 

Mr. Dopp. I am particularly anxious to learn from the younger 
boys what they can tell us about the effect of communism on the young 
people of school age in Hungary. Can he tell us anything about that / 7 

Younger Son. Yes, I suppose so. I can state it, yes. 

Mr. Dopp. How old are you? 

Youncer Son. Eighteen. 

Oper Son. Iam 19. 

Mr. Dopp. At what level of education were you when you left 
Hungary ? 

Younger Son. At the age of 17 I was expelled from school when 
I attended a technical school and I was in the second grade at the 
time. 

Mr. Dopp. I take it that would be comparable, as we know it in the 
United States, to high school, is that right—secondary school? 

Youncer Son. That’s 4- -year school and after the fourth year re- 
ceiving a diploma as a technician. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, in any event, you were in school in Hungary for 
a considerable period of time while the Communists were in control 
of the country ? 

Youncer Son. Yes, that is the Communists were already in power 
for some time. 

Mr. Dopp. Were you also in school before the Communists took 
over ¢ 

Youncer Son. Yes, that’s true. We went to a denominational high 
school at that time, to the religious order called—where the Sisters 
called is Cistersian. 

Mr. Dopp. Can you tell us in your own words and briefly what 
changes took place and how the changes affected you as a student 
when the Communists took over and run the schools. Maybe I can 
help you a little bit with that. What were you able to do before that 
you were not able to do afterward, or what were you required to do 
when the Communists were in that you were not asked or required 
to do before ? 

Younger Son. The subjects changed, German language study was 
abolished and replaced by Russian and became compulsory in the 
high school. 

Mr. Dopp. What other subjects were changed, if any? What sub- 
jects were dropped and what new ones were installed ? 

Youncer Son. All the western languages were limited. Religious 
instruction ceased completely and was repl: iced by political economy, 
Russian language, and study of the new Hungarian Constitution. 

Mr. Dopp. Were you required to learn anything about the histor v 
of communistic Russia ? 

Youncer Son. That was a subject in the history classes themselves 
and we studied about Marxism and Leninism. 

Mr. Dopp. You did ae that ? 

Youncer Son. My brother studied that. 

Mr. Dopp. And do I understand correctly that you were taught it 
in a simple form so that young minds could understand it? 

Youncer Son. Yes, it was presented i in a simple form. 

Mr. Dopp. Were you taught anything about the history of World 
War IT? 
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Youncer Son. That this was placed on Hitlerism and anti-semetism 
and the casualties, 

Mr. Dopp. Well, what, if anything, were you taught about the 
United States and its participation in that war? 

Youncer Son. It was omitted completely and the lectures were 
slanted in such a way that they led us to believe that the Russians won 
the war singlehanded. 

Mr. Dopp. Did they teach you anything about life in the United 
States—how people lived—or what kind of people the Americans are ¢ 

Youncer Son. There was no mention of that at all, and even in 
geography there were only 2 or three pages about America while half 
of the volume was devoted to the U.S.S. R. 

Mr. Dopp. That brings to my mind another question. Were the 
textbooks changed when the Communists took over ¢ 

Youncer Son. While I went to religious school, I had the old 
schoolbooks, but most of my education was according to the new Com- 
munist books. For instance, the works of Petofi, the Hungarian poet, 
were inter — as they saw it entirely in Russian life. 

Mr. Dopp. Let me ask you this: I take it that you were never fooled 
by these things that you were taught ? 

Youncer Son. That would be impossible. My generation, who are 
17 or 18 years old now, could never be fooled; but the young ones who 
are attending grade school now—they could be much easier deluded. 

Mr. Dopp. That’s exactly what 1 wanted to find out about: It is your 
understanding that boys and girls of your age or your generation, as 
you put it, were largely not fooled; but you also feel do you not that 
these younger ones coming along, who never knew any other condi- 
tions, are being fooled / 

YounGer Son. That is so because they know nothing about the 
West. They are constantly exposed to Communist teaching and they 
have to study Russian and the East and its culture and so forth. 

Mr. Dopp. We have heard from other witnesses that Communists 
make a practice of attempting to get young people to spy on their par 
ents and to act as informers with respect to other citizens. Have you 
ever had any experience of that kind or do you know about any / 

YounGer Son. They are not forced to spy on their parents but they 
are questioned on what they have heard at home and they call their 
attention to the fact. that they should consider this their patriotic duty. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, you are encouraged not to have great love or re- 
spect for your parents but rather to give your whole devotion to the 
Communist Party and its government. 

Youncer Son. Yes, that is so. The young people are taught that 
the country is everything and the home is secondary and young people 
are asked to write papers on their parents, 

Mr. Dopp. Are the young people getting away from religion? Let 
me put it another way to m: rake my question more clear. As we under- 
stood you, you were expelled for attending a religious or semi 
religious affair, is that right ? 

Younaer Son. This was the first occasion. 

Mr. Dopp. All right, what I want to know is this: What effect did 
that have on you? Did you continue to go to church or did you give 
up your religious practices ? 

Youncer Son. At first, up to 1947, we were still attending school, 
but later on when we were attending college at Mezotur, we were pre- 
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vented from attending sermons by being compelled to stay in for some 
other classes. 

Mr. Dopp. Were you permitted to go to church at all ? 

Youncer Son. Officially yes; but it happened that somebody stood 
at the entrance to the church and made a note of the persons who en- 
tered and reported him. 

Mr. Dopp. We are trying to find out this: What effect has that had 
on you and other people your age? Have most of these young people 
given up church or are they getting away from it? What has been 
the results? Do they go anyway? Do they sneak in or go in openly ? 
What is the situation ? 

YounGer Son. Since it is forbidden, many more people attend 
church today than before: but previously the women mostly were the 
churchgoers. Today men actually outnumber them. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I don’t think you answered my question. Maybe 
you can put it a little more clearly. What I am trying to find out is, 
have you yourself experienced, for example, a lessening interest in 
going to church or did you stay aw ay because of this restriction? Do 
you know if other young people of your acquaintance are getting away 
from it or not? 

Youncer Son. Well, if they are not prevented from attending 

church for some reason they certainly do so. 

Mr. Kersten. At this time I think we will take a break, but I want to 
say we have heard thus far the testimony of a family that struggled 
through the hell of communism and broke out through the barbed wire 
of the Lron Curtain; and I think the other members may want to ques- 
tion them further to bring out some of the very important and basic 
facts of human life and the effect of communism upon society and 
family. 

(The open session thereupon adjourned at 1: 04 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2: 30 p. m., June 24, 1954. 

(Testimony given through Hungarian interpreter) : 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Witness, Congressman Madden of Indiana and I 
attended a session of the ILO Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
first part of this week. ILO means International Labor Organization. 
While we were in attendance at the ILO Conference, the subject under 
debate was whether or not the Convention should seat the workers’ and 
employers’ delegates from the U. S. S. R., and the satellite countries 
that are under the domination of the Kremlin. Each member country 
may send : delegates to the Conference: 2 delegates representing gov- 
ernment, 1 delegate representing labor, and a ‘fourth delegate repre- 

senting management. In other words, it has always been what we term 
a tripartite conference, as far as government, labor, and management 
are concerned. 

The Soviet bloc was insisting that the management of their factories 
were truly representative of management—just as an employer is rec- 
ognized as management in the free ¢ countries. 

The free countries, for the most part, were taking the opposite 
position. TI am merely stating that as a background for my question 
to the witness. Inasmuch as the witness has had some experience 
in labor unions, and has seen management operate under Communist 
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domination in Hungary; does he believe that anyone who was desig- 
nated as the representative of management would truly be represent- 
ative of management, as it is generally understood throughout the 
world outside of the Soviet orbit? Mr. Interpreter, do you think that 
you can convey that thought to him, please 

INTERPRETER. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, witnesses have testified in regard to 
labor in Hungary, that a union is not a free union of freemen, but. 
is dominated by the state. I should like to have his opinion concern- 
ing management that is, if it would be any more representative of 
real management than labor unions are representative of the workers. 

Mr. Anonyrmovs. There is no real employer. Management is actu- 
ally the state itself. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, the state dictates to management. In 
reality, the manager, or what we might term the management of an 
industry, is subservient to the dictates of the state. 

Mr. Anonymous. Management is subjected to the state and the 
state in turn is subjected to the party. The party again is controlled 
by Moscow. 

Mr. Bussey. If the witness is willing to express an opinion on this 
next question, I shall appreciate it. Would he believe that the four 
delegates sent by each of the satellite countries to the ILO Conference 
at Geneva were all actually representing the government, or the 
state; instead of 1 representing labor, 1 representing management, 
and only 2 representing government ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Which delegates ? 

Mr. Bussey. The four delegates that would be permitted to sit at 
the ILO Conference. In other words, instead of representing gov- 
ernment, labor, and management, would they all four be representing 
government in the Communist-dominated countries of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Anonymous. Labor, management, and government: which is 
the fourth representative ? 

Mr. Bussey. Two for government, one for labor, and one for man- 
agement. That is the way the Conference has been set up for 35 
years. That is the only organization that survived the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. ANonymovs. Do you refer to Hungary ? 

Mr. Bussry. Hungary would be similar to any of the other satellite 
countries dominated by the Communists. Let him talk about Hun- 
gary, particularly. 

Mr. Anonymovs. I would like to clarify if this representation 
would be in Hungary proper or outside of Hungary. Hungary 
itself—it would be entirely out of the question to have a representa- 
tion like that. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, if the Communist Government of 
Hungary selected four men, they would all be representatives of the 
state, is that correct ? 

Mr. Anonymous. That is certainly so. Whatever the Hungarian 
Government signs abroad is just paper and any commitment they 
make would just be in their own arbitrary way. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, you would not put any faith in any 
understanding or agreement of any kind with the Communist-domi- 
nated Government of Hungary ? 
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Mr. Anonymovs. If it serves the purpose they would sign any doc- 
ument without hesitation, 

Mr. Bussey. But the country signing the paper would be sadly mis- 
led if it put any faith in the document ? 

Mr. Anonymous. I feel certain that they wouldn’t fare well if they 
put any confidence in any such agreement which is dictated by the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Norsiap. You mentioned this morning about working on bar- 
‘racks while you were there. Is there a noticeable military buildup by 
the Communists? Has there been in the recent years ? 

Mr. Anonymous. The barracks are finished and the troops are al- 
ready occupying them. 

Mr. Norsiap. Are those Russian troops? 

Mr. Anonymous. I wish to add that they are Hungarian troops. 

Mr. Norsiap. Are the Russi an troops in the country increasing in 
size—the number of soldiers ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes. In the town of Kecskemet and Slolnok, 
there are entire rows of houses occupied by Russian troops and they 
are engaged in military drill. 

Mr. Norstap. What I have particularly in mind is this: has there 
been a buildup in the last year or two of Russian military activities? 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes. There are more and more Russian troops in 
training. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do you understand the word, conscription ? 

Mr. Anonymous. I do. 

Mr. Norstap. Is there conscription of the Hungarian people? Are 
they making soldiers out of the Hungarian people ‘by the Russians. 

Mr. Anonymous. All those born in certain years, from time to time 
have to be inducted into the army and no exceptions are made. 

Mr. Norsiap. They are forced, in other words, to go into the Hun- 
garian Army by the Russians? 

Mr. Anonymous. The Hungarians only do that under Russian pres- 
sure. 

Mr. Noreiap. But they are actually a part of the overall Soviet 
army—that is what it amounts to? 

Mr. Anonymous. No, it isa separate organization but the uniforms 
and their equipment and their methods of drilling is identical or very 
similar and it is difficult to make difference between them. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do the Soviets have much airpower in there? 

Mr. Anonymous. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Norsiap. T his i is a difficult question, I realize, but do you be- 
lieve that many of the soldiers of the Hungarian Army would defect 
away from the Communists in case of war? 

Mr. ANonymovus. I can answer that easily, as anyone who lives there 
would understand. Any member of the present Hungarian Army has 
somebody who is either interned, imprisoned or has some kind of diffi- 
culty with the authorities. These people are oldtimers. They could 
not be fooled but with the generation which is growing up now, it is 
a different story and they could be taken in much easier. 

Mr. Ferguan. Were you a member of a union before World War IT? 

Mr. Anonymous. I was a member of the union of the automobile 
mechanics. 
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Mr. Feianan. As a member of the union would you, like others, 
have an opportunity to have a meeting and make any complaints to 
the management ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Certainly, sir. And they have attended to all 
these matters and if it turned out that one’s cause was right, they even 
brought the matter before a lower court. 

Mr. Kersren. You are referring to before the Communists came or 
after the Communists came ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Before World War II, before the Communists 
came, 

Mr. Freiauan. Do IT understand that sometimes if the cause of the 
union worker was just that this management would give them some 
redress, or help them to attain some of the aims such as better work- 
ing conditions or increased wages which they might request. 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes. In those days, the worker had an equal 
right; today there is no such thing. 

Mr. Freiauan. Did his union ever engage in a strike against man- 
agement ¢ 

Mr. Anonymotvs. He has a right to strike but the union always took 
care of our grievances and it never came to a strike. 

Mr. Feteuan. Did any other unions before the war engage in a 
strike to your knowledge 

Mr. Anonymous. I have knowledge of the streetcar workers strik- 
ing and the mine workers. In the town of Pees, that occurred. The 
labor and management representative got together and talked the mat- 
ter over and settled it. 

Mr. Feragnan. Mr. Chairman, | just wanted to establish for the rec- 
ord, whether or not before the war in Hungary a worker or a union 
man had any legal rights which he could pursue as has been stated by 
the gentleman. Now further, let us now consider the time after the 
Communists took over Hungary. Has the witness ever heard of any 
strike anywhere? 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes, on one occasion, the miners of Komlo at- 
tempted a strike. Down in the mines 80 people, without a hearing, 
were shot to death; no court; no nothing. Of course, the newspapers 
carried no news of this. 

Mr. Freienan. Approximately what month of what year did that 
take place? 

Mr. Anonymous. I can’t answer that for sure; it was the end of 
1948. 

Mr. FriaHan. Did your union members ever meet and request the 
leaders of the union to submit to the management any of your griev- 
ances such as a request for better working conditions or higher wages ? 

Mr. Anonymous. There is no such thing. The employer is the State 
and prescribes everything in a dictatorial manner. 

Mr. Feiuan. I might recall that in 1945 I was in Moscow and 
visited several factories where I saw many elderly women, probably 
70 or over, carrying heavy buckets to and fro and firing the furnaces 
and young children about 11 to 13 4 working on machines and car- 
rying heavy loads and at that time I asked what was supposedly the 
management, if they ever had any strikes or any complaints from the 
workers and the answer was that everybody is so happy here you 
never have any labor trouble. But I think the record has been made 
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clear by the witness that there was freedom of labor before the Com- 
munists took over and that freedom has absolutely disappeared and 
there is no individual or labor rights in Hungary for the worker now 
and I would like to ask this question of the witness, In view of your 
colloquy with Mr. Bushey, is it not a sham and a deceit for the rep- 
resentatives of the free world in a conference as has been taking place 
in Geneva to recognize so-called members of Russia, the U. S. 5S. R., 

or those captive nations behind the Iron Curtain—to recognize those 
so-called representatives as genuine honest representatives of the 
people ? 

Mr. Anonymous. There is no such thing as a true workers’ repre- 
sentation. The representatives would be delegated by the state and 
one could not have any confidence in them at all. 

Mr. Fereuan, Do you feel that it is a sham and deceitful for the 
FLO to recognize so-called representatives in that conference—so- 

called representatives from Russia and the U. S. S. R. and captive 
countries behind the Lron Curtain ? 

Mr. Anonymous. It would be all deceitful. They are all cheats. 

Mr. Feieguan. No further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. I believe you mentioned, Mr. Witness, that if the 
Iron Curtain were down today, that most of the people would come 
out ? 

Mr. Anonymous. That is correct. That is so. 

Mr. Kersten. And I understand that you also say that the mem- 
bers of the armed forces—that the younger men of the armed forces; 
that they would likewise like to get away from the Communists; is 
that right too? 

Mr. Anonymous. For the military, it is 95 percent for sure that 
would try to escape, but if they could, they would all do so. If a 
soldier escapes, then his entire family would be arrested and they are 
well informed of this fact. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, I know that it is a common practice of the 
Soviets with regard to men under the armed forces in the event. of 
desertion or some other similar act, the Soviet law provides for such 
punishment against the family of the soldier. You don’t need to 
repeat that but you have said that the very young now, who know 
nothing of the times before the Communists—they are likely to be 
deceived by the Communists in their education. Having that in mind 
how long do you think it will be before the young men in the armed 
forces of Hungary would feel differently than the young men in the 
armed forces feel today ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Some of these 16 to 18 year olds have been sub- 
jected to the propaganda for the last 10 years and in another couple 
of years they will be ready to bear arms and then one couldn’t count 
on them any more. 

Mr. Kersten. So the time is working in favor of the Russians; the 
longer they have the opportunity to indoctrinate the young, the better. 

Mr. Anonymous. Yes. That is why they are conducting this de- 
laying tactic and the family is unable to cope with such undermining 
methods. T hey are uncannily cunning in their methods and the great- 
est propaganda experts of the world were rank amateurs in com- 
parison with them. 

Mr. Kersten. What are some of the things the Communists do to 
attract or indoctrinate the children and very young? 
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Mr. Anonymous. The families are ruined economically and they 
are unable to afford anything for their children. They take the ehil- 
dren away for summer vacations; youngsters of the age of 12, 14 
and 16; boys and girls together are sent to camps and to other places 
of recreation. All this appeals to the youngsters; especially since the 
families have nothing to offer them. “We are happy; we are get- 
ting everything,” they say. 

Mr. Kersten. By that, you mean the children ? 

Mr. Anonymous. The children. 

Mr. Kersten. So therefore what do think 10 more years of occu- 
pation by the Communists of Hungary will do to the people of 
Hungary ? 

Mr. Anonymous. It would mean complete misery and deteriorat- 
ing sentiment toward the West; something which has already begun. 

Mr. FreiauHan. Do you think that the people of Hungary are aware 
of the international Communist conspiracy which is controlled and 
run by the Moscovites in the Kremlin which is to rule the world? 

Mr. Anonymous. They are fully aware of that and that is why 
they are so scared ; this situation continues on. 

Mr. Frerenan. Were you present in Hungary during any time of 
the so-called elections subsequent to the takeover by the Communists? 

Mr. ANonymovs. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Ferenan. Did you have an opportunity to vote for a candi- 
date or candidates whom you felt would be representative of the true 
spirit of Hungary ? 

Mr. Anonymous. 1947 and 1948 up to the time that the Communist 
Party became the only party around 1947 and 1948, I had no electoral 
rights. As soon as the Communist Party became the only party, I 
received official notification that I had the right to vote. When the 
elections were held, we received the ballot and we couldn’t even look 
at it. We didn’t even know who the people were. We simply placed 
it in an envelope, sealed, and dropped it in the box. That was all. It 
was a farce. 

Mr. FeigHan. Why did you not have a right previously ? 

Mr. Anonymous. Those people of whom they were sure to be anti- 
Communist were not given the right to vote. Many people were there 
in the same position. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you mean to say that they were not given the right 
to vote, or that they were not given the right to see the ballot and to 
know for whom they were voting ? 

Mr. Anonymous. There were several parties: the Small-Holders 
Party, the Social Democratic Party, and several others; and those 
who were anti-Communist like myself, were not given the voting right. 

Mr. Fetenan. Mr. Witness, I wish you would just state as briefly 
as possible what was the situation as far as the voting was concerned 
before the Communists took over and then after the Communists took 
over. Begin before the war; did you have an opportunity to vote 
freely for the candidates of your choice ? : 

Mr. Anonymous. Before the war, I had the right to vote and elec- 
tions were held in an orderly manner. Everyone could vote for the 
party of his choosing. 

at Freiguan. What was the situation after the Communists took 
over ? 
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Mr. Anonymous. After the Communists took over, they transported 
truckloads of soldiers all over who voted not only once but many times. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I should like to take this opportunity 
to state that this witness and his fine family have, in my opinion, given 
us some of the best testimony that this committee has heard. We have 
been privileged to hear men who held political offices in some of the 
countries behind the Iron C urtain, and we have been privileged to hear 
great military men from these countries; but this is the first oppor- 
tunity we have had to hear testimony from a man and his family 
whom I consider to be representative of the people of the country. I 
have been tremendously impressed with Mr. Anonymous’ honesty and 
sincerity. People like this family who have lived behind the Iron 
Curtain for years and who know all the horrors of communism, are 
the ones who can really appreciate what living in a free country means. 
These witnesses have contributed a great deal to the value ‘of these 
hearings, 

Mr. Kersten. Well, Mr. Witness, I think it goes without saying 
that we are very grateful to you for bringing your family up ‘here 
today. We know that you have traveled some distance to bri ing us the 
story of a family that came through the barbed wire of the Tron Cur- 
tain through desperate hardships with danger to the lives of each of 
you. You have remained intact as a Christian family standing for the 
principles and against the godless, atheist, Red regime that seeks to de- 
stroy families and individuals and I congratulate you and wish you and 
vour family Godspeed. I think that you have made a great. contribu- 
tion to our record and to help us understand what it really means to live 
under the Reds. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Anonymovs. I wish to state that I am ready to do anything to 
fight communism. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

(There being no further questions, the witness and his family were 
excused and withdrew ffom the witness table. ) 


TESTIMONY OF DEZSO MOSONYI 


(Testimony given through a Hungarian interpreter.) 

Mr. McTrave. This is a man who rec ently escaped from Hungary 
and he has relatives back in Hungary and consequently he asks ‘that 
his own name not be used. He asks that he be allowed to testify under 
the name of Dezso Mosonyi. His correct name is known to the com- 
mittee. It is in our files and I am satisfied that it is his correct name. 
We have subjected him to the proper clearance and have complete data 
on him in our files. 

Mr. Kersten. And apart from his name, the witness will testify 
publicly and with all the other public effects as far as you know 
Counsel ? 

Mr. McTievr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. With that understanding, you may proceed. 

Mr. McTievr. Mr. Witness, you were born in Hungary and served 
for a period of 7 years with the border guard, is that correct ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. I was born in Czechoslovakia and came to Hungary 
in 1945 and enlisted in the army voluntarily. 
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Mr. McTicvur. Were you in the army at the time of the Communist 
takeover of Hungary? 

Mr. Mosonyi. I got into the army in November 1945, when I came 
to Hungary. 

Mr. McTievn. Was it after the Communist takeover of Hungary 
that you were assigned to the border patrol ? 

Mr. Mosony1. When I joined the army as a recruit in 1945, I was 
immediately attached to the border guards before the Communists 
actually took over. 

Mr. McTievr. And after the Communists took over, were you kept 
in the border guards? 

Mr. Mosonyt. After the Communists took over, I stayed with the 
border guards until I was released from the army. 

Mr. McTrcur. Were you a member of the border guard at the time 


you escaped / 


Mr. Mosonyt. I left the army in March 1952. I escaped in April 
1954. 

Mr. McTievur. When did you leave the border guard ? 

Mr. Mosonyr. March 1952. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you in the room and did you listen to the testi- 
mony of this family that just finished telling the committee the stor V 
of its escape across the border / 

Mr. Mosonyt,. I was in the room and I listened when the family told 
about their escape across the border. 

Mr. McTiaur, This family told us the story of their escape through 
minefields, flares, and barbed wire. Now, you were a border guard 
under the Communist regime. Will you tell us just what precautions 
are taken by the Communists so that people like this family cannot 
escape ¢ 

Mr. Mosonyt. I shall be very happy to tell all about it. 

Mr. McTicve. Will you tell us about it, please ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. First of all, the border guard stands guard on the 
border in order to prevent people from coming in as well as keeping 
people from going out of the country. There are technical obstacles 
put in their way. The first of these is two rows of barbed wire. Be- 
tween the two barbed wire fences there are minefields but these mine 
fields are not all through the entire area; only in parts. Inmediately 
beside the barbed wire fence there is a soft soil that could show the 
imprints of anything that would step on it. They have this soft soil 
in the land in order to determine if the border guards should not see 
anybody, whether any violation of the border took place. 

Mr. McTievur. You mean they could tell by the footprints? 

Mr. Mosonyt. That is right. The footprints. That is right. Fur- 
ther inland; between a hundred meters and 200 meters from this rib 
of soft soil, there are rocket lines stretched out, but these are also not 
placed everywhere; only in certain places. Between the barbed wire 
fences, there are two types of mines. There are mines that explode 
when anybody steps on the pins, the purpose of which is to make the 
escapee stumble over them. The first type of mine is the type that will 
explode when stepped on. From the barbed wire fence Arte for 15 
kilometers; everyone who is found within 15 kilometers has to have an 
identification card permitting him to be in that area. No one is per- 
mitted in this area without these cards of identification and the popu- 
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lation is warned about this on all roads where large posters announce 
this. These 15 kilometers, however, are not valid for train traffic. On 
the trains; for instance on the line from Budapest to Hegyzshalom 
by the border station from Vienna, they begin on the trains to investi- 
gate and check the passengers beginning at Gyor, which is a little fur- 
ther from the eeciae than 15 kilometers. There are four different 
types of rockets used: red, blue, green, and yellow—sorry, red, green, 
saliow: and white ; correction. 

Mr. McTieur. How are these rockets set off ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Rocket installations to which there is a wire attached 
for an escapee to stumble over it and also from pistols that the patrol 
carries with him. 

Mr. McTiaur. Do the rockets work in the daytime as well as at 
night? 

Mr. Mosonyt. The rockets are used at night. The installations are 
partly taken away during the daytime in order to prevent accidents if 
they are placed in places where the peasants would be working in the 
fields. 

Mr. McTicur. Wouldn’t rabbits or animals of some kind, scurrying 
about set off these rockets at night ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. The rockets go off just the same whether humans or 
animals touch the wires. 

Mr. McTievr. How many men make up a so-called border patrol 
and how much of the border do they cover ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Ever since the ACH, the state security police, took 
over they have doubled on the western and southern border the num- 
ber of soldiers on the patrol. Before there used to be 30 and now there 
are 60 of them in 1 patrol. 

Mr. McTievur. Do the Communists assign a political officer to each 
patrol? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Each patrol has one political officer assigned to it. 

Mr. McTieur. How old are these political officers who are assigned 
to these border patrols? 

Mr. Mosonyr. Ever since the ACH took over, the political offti- 
cers are all very young. The oldest are about 20 and sometimes 17. 

Mr. McTievr. And they are all dyed-in-the-wool Communists? 

Mr. Mosonyt. These are especially selected after having completed 
their schooling. When they were taken into school to become politi- 
cal officers, they did not know who would be attached to the border 
guards. Only those who were found to be especially trustworthy were 
attached to the border guards, 

Mr. McTieve. Are these political officers Russian and Hungarian 
Communists? 

Mr. Mosony1. These young political officers are all Tungarian. 
But in the school the teaching in the school is under the supervision 
of Soviet Russian soldiers. 

Mr. McTievr, Where is the school located ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. This school is located in Budapest and was called 
the Petéfi School. 

Mr. McTiever. Can you tell us a little something about this school, 
which you just described, where they train these young Communists? 

Mr. Mosonyt. I was once in that school in connection with some 
sport, so IT do not know how they taught them or what is their sched- 
ule and so forth. 
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Mr. McTicvue. Are these young Communist political officers that 
are attached to the border patrol given special treatment ‘ 

Mr. Mosonyt. There is no obvious "Hifference in the treatment in 
the field. They generally do not get better food but it is generally 
known that their pay is higher than that of the other officers. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were in the border guards, did the border 
patrol receive certain lectures from these political leaders every day 
or every week or every month ? 

Mr. Mosony1. Every day there is a so-called political class during 
which these political officers read from a Communist pamphlet to 
those who are present. The length of time during which they have 
to listen to this is not set. ‘They try to get as many as possible of the 
patrol to attend these classes. 

Mr. McTicur. How big an area of the border is under control of a 
patrol ? 

Mr. Mosonytr. That depends largely on what the terrain is like; if 
it is hilly or if there are forests around or it is difficult to survey 
sasily there are more in the patrol. If it is easier to survey there are 
less. 

Mr. McTievr. How do these patrols work ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. During the day, there are sent out about 4 to 5 scout- 
ing patrols. These consist of 2 men each; during the night about 6 
to 8. 

Mr. McTiaur. Does each patrol have its own watchtower / 

Mr. Mosonyt. They have less towers now than they used to have 
before. The towers now are placed only in areas where the terrain 
is difficult to survey. The reason why they have less towers now than 
before is that they have used to be constantly working searchlights 
and that searchlight told whoever was looking at it that “there was pa- 
trols there. So they have eliminated that and they just have towers 
without constantly working searchlights now. 

Mr. McTieve. Does each patrol have a certain number of trained 
dogs in order to track down fugitives that might get out or try to get 
out ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Each two men have their particular dog who goes 
along with them. 

Mr. McTicur. Are these trained dogs so vicious that they might 
tear aman apart if unleashed ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. The dogs are trained to two words. One is in Hun- 
garian, “Bound” which means, “It hurts” and the other is “Contra- 
band.” On these two commands, the dog will go out at the person 
shown to him by the border guard. If the person starts to run, the 
dog will grab him. If the person stands still, the dog will stand still 
and continue watching him. The younger dogs do not react to these 
commands as well as the other dogs. The dogs sometime start playing 
with the respective escapee, so they are not all vicious. 

Mr. McTievr. Going back to your testimony for the moment on 
the minefields. What is the pattern of the mining? Does it follow 
any certain pattern or are the mines set here and ‘there without any 
pattern of any kind ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. All mines are placed according to a definite plan 
which appeared in a drawing beforehand. 

Mr. McTievr. Once these mines are planted are they forgotten until 
they are exploded ? 
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Mr. Mosonyi. Every spring they exchange mines but not all of the 
mines. Only such af those that have been. placed a longer time ago 
or that are placed in a particularly wet terrain. So during the winter 
or all during the summer there is no exchange of mines. 

Mr. McTicur. What season of the year did you select to escape 
from Hungary / 

Mr. Mosonyi. I chose to escape in the spring because during the 
winter weather the snow and sleet affects the effectiveness of the mines 
and they have been considerably weakened so it would take consid- 
erable pressure to get them exploded. I am talking especially about 
some such mines as may be stepped on; that is the effectiveness of them 
is considerably weakened during the winter months. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Witness, you stated that there are approximately 
60 soldiers in a patrol. Figuring an 8-hour day, with three shifts, 
that would mean approximately 20 on duty at one time; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr, Mosonyt. The patrol is divided in three parts. Twenty are 
actually on duty, 20 are being trained or schooled, and 20 are resting. 
All 60 have a regular 8-hour schedule. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, would you be kind enough to describe to the 
committee the duties of these men who make up the patrol; just what 
they actually do on the patrol ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. The patrols are assigned to different duties. Some 
watch carefully the soft soil ribbon for footprints; this is done during 
the night and also during the day; especially in the morning. There 
is another patrol or scouting patrol; two men are assigned to checking 
the mines ‘as to whether anything has been exploded or anything has 
been damaged. A certain sector of the border is left under the super- 
vision of six men; that is, three different scouting patrols. These cross 
each other often. For instance, there is a certain length of sector and 
one starts at one end and the other at the other end. The third group 
of two will beat the middle. They cross each other all the time, watch- 
ing at the same time the-soft soil strip of land, the barbed wire fence 
and the area. These are on duty for 8 hours. Then they have certain 
places where they stand and just watch without moving for a while 
These places are designated to them. They are especially well-covered 
spots. 

Mr. McTicur. Now the witness stated early in his testimony that 
the barbed wire at the border was for a twofold purpose; one to keep 
the people in Hungary from getting out and the other purpose was 
to keep the p eople outside Hungary from getting in. Were they over- 
worked in keeping people on the outside of Hung gary from getting 
into Hungary through the barbed wire? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Those who wanted to leave the country, were of 
course, in much greater number than those who want to come in. 

Mr. McTiqur. Well, what would be the percentage? In other 
words, for every one that wanted to come into Hungary ; and I presume 
that he means embrace or accept communism ; how mi uny would want 
to get out in his oper | @ 

Mr. Mosonyt. Those who came in did not come in because they were 
in love with communism. They had other purposes in coming in. 
They were 5 percent and those who wanted to leave the country were 
about 95 percent of those who were trying to cross the border. 
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Mr. McTiqur. What were the orders of the border patrol in regard 
to the treatment of people who they caught trying to escape to the free 
world ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. They had orders to catch everyone who was trying to 
escape the country. If upon their command to stay, the escapee did not 
stop, they were ordered to shoot. If they caught them, they were 
ordered to bring them to the headquarters of the patrol. 

Mr. McTiqur. Was it necessary to shoot very many escapees because 
they would not obey the order to halt or stop ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. The border guards had to use their weapons, their 
rifles more often before 1950; before they put down all these obstacles. 
Since 1950 they use their rifles much less. 

Mr. McTiqur. Would the witness like to describe to the committee 
the details of his escape or tell us whatever he would care to tell us re- 
garding his escape ¢ 

Mr. Kersten. He does not have to answer that question at all if he 
doesn’t want to. 

Mr. Mosonyt. For 2 years after I left the border guards, I was 
working in an industr ial plant, working for the war machine close to 
the border in the town of Mosonm: agyarovar. I was working in that 
plant until the very day I escaped. T was actu: ally working on the day 
[ escaped from 7 o’clock in the morning until f in the afternoon, I 
went home after work at 11 o’clock at night when it was pouring; it was 
very bad weather; I started out. I chose this period because I knew 
that the border guards in such weather tried to take cover somewhere 
and the guarding of the borders are much more lax. The best time to 
cross the borders is between midnight and 2 o’clock in the morning be- 
cause during this period the change of shifts does not occur out on the 
terrain but in the guardhouse. The reason why they do this in the 
guardhouse at night is that the border guards know that they are not 
under such strong control at this time as they would be during the 
daytime; they are always afraid of something. They are not concen- 
trating on their work. They are trying to avoid being caught at some- 
thing. By 2:30 in the morning, I was already in Austrian territory. 
Since I was serving for 614 years on that stretch where I escaped, I had 
a fair idea of where they generally © iced the rocket wires so I was 
watching very much for those. When I found the actual rocket equip- 
ment, I touched it and held it down and stepped over it. Then I got to 
the soft soil strip and passed that and so I got close to the barbed-wire 
fence. I was trying to look for a depression under the barbed-wire 
fence; some sort of a hole, in order to creep under it. I didn’t find one 
suitably deep at once so I was walking for a while. I was walking be- 
side the barbed-wire fence until I found a depression that was deep 
enough and I scratched it out and climbed through or under and pushed 
my way through. Before actually passing through, under it, I tried 
with my hand to feel whether there were any mines in that area. This 
way I got in between the barbed-wire fences and the distance between 
them is about 114 to 2 meters. That is the place where the mines are 
placed. I crossed that small distance until I reached the other barbed- 
wire fence, and there I did not find any depression under it, so I had 
to force the barbed wire apart and tried to force my way through. I 
had a raincoat on and the raincoat got caught in the barbed-wire fence 
and it took me some time to release myself from this and eventually 
I got over and I said, “Thank God, I made it”, and “God be with you 
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Hungary”; they were my first words. I was planning to escape already 
during the time I was actively in the border guards. The reason why 
I did not escape then was that I knew that the family members of 
those border guards who escaped would be interned and subjected to 
persecution. 

Mr. Kersten. I would like to ask the witness what prompted him 
or what motivated him or what it was that created the desire within 
him to escape and why he wanted to escape ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. I did not find in the army at all what I was looking 
for when I joined it in 1945. I saw that everywhere in Hungary, it 
was very difficult to make one’s living and the Communist terror that 
upset the whole country; perhaps that is the main thing that 
prompted my escape. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Witness, you were in the border guard about 7 
years, 614 years, and you worked in industry about 2 years before 
escaping ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. From your experience in that land, working as a 
soldier and the line of work as a soldier and a man on the border 
guard, what would you say are the principal reasons why people 
want to flee or go over that barbed-wire fence to get out of the Soviet 
Union? It is by reason of their fear of slave-labor camps or fear of 
torture, fear of religious persecution, fear of unemployment; what 
would you say is the principal reason, or is it a combination of all of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Mosony1. The main reason is for the people trying to escape, 
in my opinion, is the fact that they cannot speak freely. It is very 
difficult for me to put them in order. The main reasons are the gen- 
eral fear of the entire terror that is going on there; the fear of being 
taken away; the fear of being imprisoned; the religious persecution 
which exists in a very strong—is very strong in spite of the fact that 
they say they do permit the population to exercise religious rights 
to a certain extent. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, it is a fear of all of these things 
taken collectively ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. All together to get away from communism which is 
terrible for everyone. 

Mr. Mappen. Ask him if during his experience as a border guard 
officer, he ever met or heard of anybody that wanted to escape from 
the free countries through the barbed-wire fences to go in to the 
Communist countries. Now, wait a minute. Understand that I 
don’t mean people that come in on business. I mean people that 
escape that want to break through and go in and live under com- 
munism because they choose to live under it. 

Mr. Mosonyt. I never heard of any such person. I never heard of 
any person who chose to live under communism and left the free 
world and crossed the barbed-wire fence to go in there. 

Mr. Mappen. Here is a man who was a border guard for 614 years, 
and along with hundreds of others was engaged with the Communists 
watching the borders; the barbed-wire fences of the Iron Curtain; 
and in all the 614 years you never heard of anybody that wanted to 
escape from the free countries and come into the countries controlled 
by communism; you were there in order to keep people from escaping 
from behind the Iron Curtain out into the free countries. 
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Mr. Kersten. Mr. Madden underlined a very important fact when 
he pointed that out and this witness was right on the spot in a posi- 
tion to know these incontrovertible facts and they are of the highest 
significance insofar as the desire of the people in this regard. 

“Mr. Mappven. I think this witness has offered a very important 
line of testimony. 

Mr. Bont. I am interested in knowing what kind of work you were 
doing after you were discharged from the army. 

Mr. Mosonyt. I was working as an electrician in the so-called Mofen 
factory, and this factory was working for the Communist war machine 
and they were manufacturing antiaircraft shells in the place where I 
worked. 

Mr. Bonin. Were those shells to remain in Hungary or were they to 
be shipped to Russia ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. These shells were sent to—the parts of the shells were 
sent. to, Szekesfeheravar where they were to be assembled. As far as 
I know, everything manufactured for the war machine was to be used 
for the purposes of the Soviet. 

Mr. Bonrx. About how many people worked in that plant ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. About 2,500 to 3,000. 

Mr. Bonty. Did you gain employment on your own or were you told 
to go there and report for work ¢ 

Mr. Mosonyt. I was looking for work and at first I was considering 
another factory but finding out that the working conditions there were 
not very healthy, I eventually found work in this one. Especially, 
since I heard that at that time they were looking for workers. 

Mr. Bonty. How were employment conditions in that plant ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. The morale of the workers was very bad. Every- 
where, the so-called dispatchers were breathing down the necks of the 
workers. They were constantly seeing to it that the sy do their work 
and that they do more and more all the time. They were not permitted 
to rest even a little while. There was actual slavedriving going on 
constantly. They were trying to raise the norms and they picked out 
some better workers and the rest of them had to conform with what 
they did and even their norms got raised constantly. 

Mr. Bontx. What would happen with the person that was unable 
to comply with the norms that was set by someone else ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Individuals were in competition with individuals. 
Various workshops were in competition with each other. Over the 
loudspeaker they constantly announced the various persons by which 
the norms were overcompleted. Those who were not successful in 
reaching the hundred percent were of course not paid the regular 
amount that was scheduled as pay, for that hundred percent and all 
that happened to them was that they were hardly able to make their 
living. 

Mr. Bontn. Those that were unable to comply with the norm that 
was established would find it difficult to make their living? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Yes, that is correct, those who cannot complete the 
norms get hardly enough to make a bare living. 

Mr. Bontrn. Were you free to go to another plant to obtain a job 
if you did not comply with the norm that was established for a par- 
ticular individual ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Someone who could not complete the norms that were 
scheduled for him, if that went on for a long period, he was placed 
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in another part of the factory but he was not permitted to seek em- 
ployment aie Lately; generally no one was permitted to seek 
employment elsewhere under their own free will. Lately some tech- 
nicians, highly skilled technicians who were skilled at working on 
tractors and agricultura] machinery were permitted to join tractor 
stations out in the country since the demand was so heavy, but not 
those who did not complete their norms. 

Mr. Bontn. Would you tell the witness that [ think he made a splen- 
did contribution to these hearings and we appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Mosonyi. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Since you have been behind the Iron Curtain and 
you have testified why you left Hungary and why others have left 
Hungary, now I think you should tell us whether or not you feel that 
you have found what you were looking for when you arrived from 
behind the Lron Curtain. 

Mr. Mosonyt. I am thanking God for being out in the free world. 
Of course, during the short time that I am out in the free world, I did 
not yet find the suitable employment that I eventually am sure I will 
tind there since I know that I can look for anything freely and work 
freely wherever I want to but already I found that everything points 
to my reaching happiness in the free world. 

I am certain that I will eventually reach my happiness here and 
everything is pointing to that, and I find all the opportunities that I 
was looking for. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you feel that that is the experience of other 
refugees with whom you have talked ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. Ex veryone is happy who escapes in the first place 
about having escaped the place where I escaped from, Some of them 
were hoping that they would realize their dreams sooner and at times 
they would be discouraged but there is no difference of opinion on be- 
ing happy about the fact that they are in the free world whatever. 
There may be a slight impatience on the part of some in finding the 
suitable position that they eventually do hope to find. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Since you were in the Communist army for 6% 
years, can you tell us what the morale is of the soldiers of that army ? 

Mr. Mosonyt. In the border guard where they were trying to get 
more those which the regime thought more reliable persons ; about 85 
percent of those are completely unreliable. It is only fear of what 
would happen to them if they were to escape or if they tried to do 
something else. Fifteen percent of those who are present seem fairly 
reliable but also only because they are feeling that it is the only way 
in which to make their living and they make the best of the situation 
in the army. The percentage would be 95 percent who would leave the 
Army immediately and would leave communism immediately and the 
5 percent it seems at present would be reliable or loyal in case of a 
fight, 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Then am I to understand that in case of armed 
conflict and if the western powers should desire to resist it with force, 
they could count on 95 percent of the Communist army in Hungary ? 

Mr. Mosonyr. These 95 percent are only looking for the oppor- 
tunity to defect if they should feel the western armed forces are close 
enough for them to risk such a defect they would most certainly do so. 
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Mr. Norsiap. How many times, if any, did the border guards turn 
their backs in the case of escapees or ultimately aid the escapees in 
getting across? . 

Mr. Mosonyr. There were many instances in which the border 
guards with their rifles and complete equipment were defects. It alse 
hi uppened that the border guards were helping some personal friends 
and also others to cross the border but this is made very difficult 
because more and more they were threatened by their superior that if 
they should be found to in any way aiding those who wanted to escape 
that reprisals were very serious: sometimes 10 years imprisonment and 
sometimes even worse and their families were threatened at the same 
time. 

Mr. Dopp. On an average, how many persons attempting to escape 
did you apprehend in, say a week ¢ 

Mr. Mosonyt. I was not in the position to catch people at the border 
because I mostly served as a spot—was assigned to spot duties or train- 
ing border guards. I did not apprehend anyone. No, I did not ever 
apprehend anyone. 

Mr. Dopp. I don’t care so much about you personally. How many 
people were apprehended on an average / 

Mr. Mosonyt. Up to the end of 1949, when it was easier to escape 
and many more ‘ were trying to escape I would say about 20 a 
week were caught, but since the obstacles increased s » heavily, the 
number of escapees shrunk considerably. There will ie hardly any- 
body at all. So one cannot say a weekly or monthly or yearly average 
because hardly anyone is caught. 

Mr. Dopp. I interpret that to mean that there are not very many 
trying to escape now. 

Mr. Mosonyt. The reason for this is that there are very few risk- 
ing escape now because they know that with the obstac les and every- 
thing, it is very difficult and if they are caught, then the effects would 
be terrible. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Witness, we thank you very much for your testi- 
mony this afternoon. You have made a very valuable contribution to 
the cause of the free world, and freedom in general. It will prove, 
I’m sure, very helpful in the days to come. If no one has any further 
questions, the committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 9: 30. 

(The witness was excused and the committee adjourned at 5:15 
p.m., June 24, 1954.) 
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House or RerresENTATIVES, House Setect COMMITTEE 

To Investigate ComMMUNIsT AGGRESSION AND THE ForcED 

INCORPORATION OF THE Bauric States Intro THE U.S.S. R., 
Munich, Germany. 

Mr. McTicvur. Mr. Chairman, the witness has asked that his name 
not be used during the course of the testimony. I know his name. 
As far as he himself is concerned, I know his story. He has no objec- 
tion to pictures being taken but doesn’t want his name revealed. Is 
there any objection to his proceeding as an anonymous witness ? 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, he can proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF ANONYMOUS WITNESS 


Mr. McTicur. You, Mr. Witness, were a member of the Hungarian 
police force in Budapest; is that correct ? 

Mr. Witness. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you arrested when Budapest was occupied by 
the Russians ¢ 

Mr. Wirness. On February 14, 1945, in the Hungarian burg in 
Budapest, the Russians arrested me. They took me to No. 60, Hun- 
garastu. 

Mr. McTiave. Will you tell us something about what the Russians 
did to you, Mr. Witness ¢ 

Mr. Wirness. They arrested me on the 12th, in the morning, 

Mr. McTieur. Of what year ? 

Mr. Wirness. 1945, February 12. February 14 they took me to 
No. 60, Hungarastu, and they tore my hair out; they burned my 
hands; they beat me, they pulled out my arm; they burned me; they 
took my shoes off and with a rubber stick they beat me until I was 
black and blue. ‘They asked me how many Communists I killed and 
I answered, “I just defended my Christian’ country and my brethren.” 

Mr. McTicvur. Were you at any time thrown into a chamber with 
many other people? 

Mr. Wrrness. Yes; they took me to the second floor where there 
were hundreds of women and children, all beaten up and in a desperate 
condition. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you describe the condition of some of those 
people ? 

Mr. Wrrness. They were completely broken ; some had broken noses, 
hands broken, some had their ears partly torn off ; they were all laying 
on the floor in a desperate condition. 

Mr. McTicur. After that what happened, Mr. Witness, were you 
taken toa concentration camp / 
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Mr. Wrrwness. Four days after that, when I more or less regained 
consciousness, they took me down into the cellar with 41 others who 
belonged to the Hungarian Order of Heroes—I also belong to that 
and in front of us they executed 32 young men and had us look on 
while they did that. We were actually in a latrine in the prison and 
we were tied to the latrine. 

Mr. McTicur. How many years did you spend in the concentration 
camp, Mr. Witness 4 

Mr. Wrrness. From March 2, 1945, to September 12, 1948, I was in 
the concentration camp. I was tied down and had chains around my 
wrist and at a later date, I raised by hands and with the iron hand 
cuffs, beat the guard over the head and that’s how I escaped. 

Mr. McTicun. After you beat the guard over the head with your 
chains and you escaped from the concentration camp, where did you 
go’ 

Mr. Wirness. I walked to the Bulginrand; that’s an Austrian prov- 
inee formerly on the border of Hungary and Austria, and that’s how 
I got into the British Zone of Austria. I walked all the way. 

Mr. McTieur. After you got out of the concentration camp were 
you forced to walk a good many miles with your hands still chained ? 

Mr. Wirness. We, two of us, escaped from the prison and on our way 
to the Austrian-Hungarian border I went to Gerr, where I was look- 
ing for a countryman of mine. That’s when I heard the Bishop Aper 
was shot by Russian soldiers defending young girls so the Russians 
couldn’t get at them. The Chaplain Kofatchu took us to his commit- 
tee and that’s when the handcuffs were taken off our hands. 

Mr. McTieur. How many children did you have, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Wrrness. On December 16, 1952, a my sons and 2 of my 
daughters were killed and beaten to decth ; in front of the house, on 
the threshold. My neighbor, Lofatch, took hake bodies away. Hetold 
me later. 

Mr. McTievr. And four of your sons were murdered ? 

Mr. Wrrness. Four sons and two daughters of mine. I had alto- 
gether 5 sons and 5 daughters. 

Mr. McTicun. The reason they were murdered was because you 
escaped ? 

Mr. Wirness. I, as their father, did not permit them to work in any 
way for communism. I told them rather to die than submit, so they 
did not go to the seminars; they did not work together with the Com- 
munists; they did not want to vote for them and they lost their jobs. 
They were hiding for awhile in the vineyard of Bernass and when 
they came home they were caught and that’s when they were murdered. 

Mr. McTiavr. Do you know what’s happened to your wife and four 
other children ? 

Mr. Wirness. From 1950, I do not know anything about my wife, 
my three daughters, and my little son Peter who was to become a priest. 
I was trying to communicate in all sorts - ways with people who 
might have known something about them: I did not gain any infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Witness; you have related tragic cir- 
cumstances of your personal history and that of your family that cer- 
tainly is typical of Communist feroc ‘ity against families. From the 
testimony of this witness and the family we had yesterday and the 
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other testimony, it is very clear that one of the chief objectives of Com 
munist destruction is the family as well as the individual dignity of 
the individual. Thank you. 

INTERPRETER. The witness wishes to say something, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Wrrness. I am standing here with a clear and pure conscience 
and innocent heart. I am asking all those powers, all the states, many 
of the Western Powers, to try to put ane snd to bolshevism, if possible, 
within the next 2 years because if they do not then I know all the 
Christians of the world will suffer terribly. For the Christians, there 
is nothing else left. Either win or die at this point. 

Mr. Mappen. Do you think that the free countries can bring about 
any solution or any aid to the cause of freedom by making agree- 
ments, international agreements, with the present Communist 
leaders ? 

Mr. Wrrwness. Never; you cannot make agreements with Satan. 

Mr. Dopp. Do you know the names of any of the individuals who 
beat you and tortured you and mistreated you, do you know the 
names of any of the individuals who murdered your children? 1] 
think it is important. Somewhere it ought to be recorded. You 
might be, and I hope you are, available for many years, but you may 
not be; if we can get them now they ought to go on the record now. 

Mr. Wrrness. A carpenter by the name of Josef Mozei, who right 
in the beginning of May 1945 was fanatically Communist, and he was 
one of those who tortured me. 

Mr. Dopp. Where does he live ? 

Mr. Wirness. This man, in 1945, was the commandant of the peni 
tentiary in Moson. He became major right after the Communists 
came in. In the concentration camp there was Captain Reti, who 
was formerly a captain of the Hungarian Country Police. He was 
one of the most cruel in the concentration camp. This concentration 
camp was in Budadel. The name this man used was Stefan Nagy, 
but this was not his right name. Because of his cruelties he may 
have been afraid of the consequences and so he took this cover name. 
[ am trying to think of his right name. He was a Rumanian by 
origin. His original name was something like Alexander Johann, 
probably spelled something like J-o-a-n-n-u, of Rumanian origin. 
There was one who had but one leg, Peter Gacs. He was a lieutenant 
and was also one of the cruel monsters in the concentration camp. 
He was a lieutenant. This one had the habit of putting people in 
dark prisons without food, in solitary confinement, in dark confine- 
ment, without food, for 4 or 5 days and when they were turned out 
of there he used to beat them, and many of the prisoners died in the 
course of these beatings. I have these names on a list and if the com- 
mittee wishes I could submit that list. 

Mr. Dopp. I would suggest that. 

Mr. Kersten. I think that is a good idea, Mr. Dodd, and I think 
if the witness can produce them he should submit them to the 
committee. 

Mr. Wirness. There is one whose name I can think of. Jano 
Racz. He was an officer of the Levant; that was a par: amilitary 
formation in Hungary. He is at present in Szekesfechervar. He is 
a professor in the high school, their so-called gymnasium. 
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Mr. Dopp. Maybe we can save some time if he can submit the list, 
und let me say for the record, Mr. Chairman, we might ask our 
counsel to get names and addresses as often as we can, even though 
we may not take the time to have them listed. I think it can effec- 
tively be used to help to let it be known behind the Iron Curtain that 
we are getting this information; that we are learning who these people 
are for a future day, and that a record is being made. One day they 
will have to answer for their offenses, 

Mr. Wirness. This Gacs, by the way, got about 1,500 girls for the 
use of the Russians. This last one, who is now professor in the high 
school is Szekesfehervar, procured 1,500 girls for the use of Russian 
soldiers. 

Mr. Kersten. During what period of time was that ? 

Mr. Wirness. He was doing this procuring all the time, maybe 
even doing it now; as far as I know in 1946-48, he was regularly 
getting girls for them. 

Mr. Kersten. In your testimony you stated something about having 
had your hands burned when you were tortured, and also your fingers 
injured, pinched. Will you hold up your hands and show us if you 
have any scars from these burns and tortures to your hands? 

Mr. Wirness. Here, from the end of this finger it has been pinched 
off; it is shorter than the rest and it has been burned here [indicating 
to the committee]. Here are the scars from having cut my hand 
through. This is all sewn together [indicating to the committee]. 

Mr. Kersten. The witness is demonstrating his hands, particularly 
his right hand, indicating the sears that he has related. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF JAN JASINSKI 


(Witness was duly sworn; Polish interpreter was duly sworn.) 

Mr. McTievr. Your name is Jan Jasinski and you were born in 
Poland in 1922; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jastnski. Yes, the 7th of August 1922. 

Mr. McTieur. In 1945 you joined the Polish underground home 
army ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. That is correct. 

Mr. McTigur. You were a member of a group of 97 men who were 
operating with a force of 4,000 men in the Kilce area of Poland; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Jasrnski. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You continued fighting in guerrilla actions until 
1947; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jasinski. I gave up on the 28th of March 1947. 

Mr. McTieve. Did the Polish Communist Government offer an 
amnesty to the underground army which was still operating in Poland 
at that time? 

Mr. Jasinski. Yes; they offered an amnesty but they didn’t carry 
it out because on April 4 they called for me and arrested me as they 
did many others. 

Mr. McTievr. When the amnesty was offered by the Polish Com- 
munist Government was there a discussion among the underground 
army * to whether to accept it or not? 

Mr. Jastnskt. Yes; there was a discussion, Commander Black, or 
Blackie, which is a code name for the leader, called a meeting of the 
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underground and told everybody that he felt it wiser to accept the 
amnesty, and the officers advised everyone to accept the amnesty. 
Therefore, it was pointless for the men to try to go on without the 
officers, alone. 

Mr. McTieur. Were there some among the group in which you were 
fighting who didn’t trust the Communists’ word or trust the Com- 
munists’ promise of amnesty ? 

Mr. Jasinski. I believe most of us were of the opinion you couldn't 
trust the Communist amnesty promises but there wasn’t much we could 
do unless we had leadership, unless our officers were willing to continue 
the fighting. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to you after you accepted the terms 
of the amnesty / 

Mr. Jastnsxit. We were carried in trucks and many of us were 
offered as much as 10,000 zlotys as a bonus part of the amnesty. We 
were carried in trucks to points to lay down our arms; some of us had 
to go farther than others. There were various points at which we were 
to effect our amnesty but, as I have already said, a short time later I 
was arrested by the same UVA, it h is the secret police. 

Mr. McTievr. What year was that in which you were arrested ? 

Mr. Jasinski. This was in 1947. 

Mr. McTicver. Did the secret police come to your home and arrest 
you? 

Mr. JAstnski. Yes, they came to my house, raided the house at about 
3 o’clock in the morning on the 23d and 24th of April and they ripped 
out the floors, ripped off the walls, opened the door frames everywhere 
trying to find arms; they went all through the outbuildings searching 
for ammunition and arms; of course we never kept this kind of thing 
in our homes; they found nothing. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you then taken to prison? 

Mr. Jastnski. Yes, they arrested me. As soon as they came, they 
had a picture of me; they checked the picture and they could say it was 
I, Jan Jasinski, and then they took me aside and hi id me stand : against 
the wall quietly without moving while they were carrying through the 
search. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to you after they brought you to the 
prison at Kilce? 

Mr. Jastnski. They took me to Kilce and I was there for about 3 
weeks without much happening and they left me alone and then they 
began interrogating me. They first started off fairly quietly and it got 
worse as it w ent along. When they saw that they weren’t getting much 
out of me they began to torture me and beat me and pour salt water 
down my nose. T hey pinched my fingers in a door jamb. 

Mr. McTicvr. Will you hold up your hands, please ? 

(Witness complied. ) 

Mr. Jastnskr. And the interrogations kept on in this fashion. 

Mr. McTiavr. Did they also beat your feet with steel cables ? 

Mr. Jastnski. Yes, they used what looked like a twisted copper 
cable to beat the soles and heels of my feet, cutting the flesh, and they 
beat me so badly that I couldn’t walk except on my hands and knees 
for six weeks. 

Mr. McTicur. How long were you in the prison and how long were 
you interrogated and beaten before you were finally brought to trial? 
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Mr. Jastnsxr. From April 4, 1947, until March the 2, 1948, when I 
was given a court trial. 

Mr. McTieur. What kind of a trial did you have; can you tell us 
something about it ? 

Mr, Jastnskt. This was a military trial. The trial was in a room 
in which there was a judge, a prosecutor, and an attorney that was 
given me as my defense counsel. The attorney kept asking me for in- 
formation. He visited me in my cell and kept trying to interrogate me. 
Later they called me up for further interrogations; the secret police 
called me up later for interrogations and I heard from them some of 
the information that I had discussed with my defender in the interro- 
gations. ‘Therefore, I knew that this man was simply trying to pump 
me for further information and from then on I shut up and told him 
nothing and decided, live or die, I was going to try to run this thing 
through myself. 

Mr. McTiave. Did you have anything to say at the trial in your own 
behalf ? 

Mr. Jastnsxt. Yes, I had a lot to say in my own defense and there 
was a woman at the trial who was brought to confront me. I was being 
accused of killing a secret-service man. As a matter of fact, this did 
happen at the time when our group in the AK, the home army, the 
underground army, had been broken apart by action and one of the 
men had been put in prison in a place called Bielany. The remainder 
of our group dora at the prison and made an attack on the prison 
to rescue those of us who were inside the prison and in the course of this 
action I had killed the secret-service man, the UVA man. This hap- 
pened very close to a house and the woman in the house had seen the 
action and then confronted me at the trial. I denied all complicity and 
in this way the Communists were not able to pin any claims on me, 

Mr. McTiaue. The fact of the matter is, you did shoot the UV.A 
man; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. What was your sentence / 

Mr. Jastnskt. Eight years. 

Mr. McTigue. Were you given any time off the sentence for any 
reason or other ? 

Mr. Jasinski. Yes, I was subject to the amnesty because I had 
not recruited anyone into the AK, the home army, and that they were 
not able to prove anything against me. 

Mr. McTicur. What was ‘Aedtic ‘ted for the amnesty / 

Mr. Jastnski. Two years and nine months was deducted. 

Mr. McTieve. So your sentence was reduced, then, to 5 years and 
5} months ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McTicur, Where did you serve your sentence ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. Not quite a year at Kilce; then in Szetum and then 
in Sieradz I was freed the 4th of July 1952. 

Mr. McTievr. What about conditions in those prisons? Do you 
want to tell us about that ? 

Mr. Jasinsxr. Conditions in the prisons were very hard. There 
was one particular UVA man who kept torturing people and giving 
people a very hard time, cutting down rations and making life very 
unpleasant. 
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Mr. McTicte. Did the Communists at any time pay you or any of 
the prisoners for certain work that you per formed / 

Mr. Jasinski. Until 1945 no pay was given—excuse me, that’s 
wrong—until 1949 no pay was given; in 1949 they began to pay 1,200 
zlotys per month. That woul T amount to the purchase price of ap 
proximately 150 cigarettes. 

Mr. McTicue. The only significance I can see to this, Mr. Chair 
man, Was that in the latter part of 1949 or 1950, slave labor accusa 
tions Were made against the Soviet Union in the United Nations As 
sembly and it might have been right after that time they started 
pay the people a little money. 

Mr. Kersten. A nominal sum. 

Mr. McTicur. Is it true that these prisons had various workshops 
bene . them / 

Mr. JAstnski. Yes, it is true that there were workshops and factories 
in these prisons in Stumm. We worked in a carpenter shop, a very 
large hall, and we produced boxes for ammunition for the Communist 
army, and other such military supplies. 

Mr. McTisve. Did these factories also produce explosives / 

Mr. Jastnsxi. At the time I was in Stumm, there was nothing of 
that kind but later I learned that a hall which had been in the process 
of construction at Stumm had been finished, an underground hall and 
this was now producing ammunition, explosive ammunition. 

Mr. McTicur. When were you released from prison ‘ 

Mr. Jasinskr. One of the UVA polic emen in the prison had ordered 
me to 3 months confinement inside the prison, a man by the name of 
KXKomar, because of the fact that I objected to working an extra shift 
after 1 completed all my work, on the arrival of some special material 
at the factory. I was given 3 months solitary and chained to a wall 
in the dungeon and there Komar began to work me over. Komar was 
the local political commissar. It was after this that L was transferred 
to the third prison, Sheradz. I came out of the third prison the 4th of 
November 1952. 

Mr. McTiat Kk. Do you recall, ‘ have you a list of the men, the 
police agents, the prison guards, oi subjec ted you to brutality, and 
if you have such a list could you bring it later to this committee prior 
to its departure from Munich ¢ 

Mr. Jasinski. I know only the names of Komar, Gelles—Gelles was 
an officer who spoke Polish very badly. He was a Russian, spoke only 
Russian. Gelles often threatened to make manure out of me and called 
me a capitalistic slave. 

Mr. McTicur. After you were re leased from prison in 1952, did you 
a short time later try to escape to the West ? 

Mr, Jastnski. Yes, I tried but it was unsuccessful and I was caught 
in Zgorzalec. 

Mr. McTicver. Isthat near the border ? 

Mr. Jasinski. We already crossed the Mansar River, the three of 
us together. At this time, the VOP, which is the Polish Guard, the 
border service, caught us. We had already taken our clothes off and 
were wading roann the water. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to you after they caught you trying 
to escape ¢ 

Mr. Jasinski. They pulled us out, back through 300 yards into the 
territory and didn’t give us our clothes back and began to look through 
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everything, looking for ammunition, pistols, with which we might de- 
fend ourselves, looking through our hair and then they loaded us into 
a truck and took us into Zgor zalec. 

Mr. McTicvur. Did you subsequently receive a sentence for having 
tried to escape from Poland ? 

Mr. Jastnsxi. Yes, the VOP, the border police, began to interro- 
gate me and torture me; they tore some skin off my back by kicking 
me in the back and I still have the marks, and called me all kinds of 
names, including “American bootblack.” 

Mr. McTicve. For how long were you sentenced ? 

Mr. Jastnsk1. From here I was taken to Vwroclav. I was there 6 
months in prison in Vwroclav before my case came up and then I was 
sentenced to 2 years in prison for already having tried to escape and 
then sentenced once more. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you serve the 2 years? 

Mr. Jastnskt. No; fortunately I happened on another amnesty and 
they deducted another year from my sentence. 

Mr. McTicur. After you finished this sentence what did you do? 

Mr. Jastnskr. I had no money after I got out of prison, no way of 
making a living so I went back out to the country, to Kilee, to my 
home. I sent to my sister and I found that she had also sold all she 
possessed and gone to work. My brother who had been also at the farm 
had joined the Communist Party and sold all of our possessions. My 
sister had nowhere to go; she was the only one that wrote me in the 
past. This all happened while I was still in prison so when I got back 
I saw I would have no help from my sister, least of all from my brother, 
so I went to the coal mine called Dietrov in the town of Bytom. 

Mr. McTicur. You worked in the coal mine for how long? 

Mr. Jastnsk1. I worked in the coal mine for 3 months from July till 
September. 

Mr. McTicaur. When did you escape from Poland ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. The 18th of September. 

Mr. McTieur. In what year? 

Mr. Jastnskr. 1953. 

Mr. McTiavr. How did you manage to get out this time after your 
first failure ? 

Mr. Jasinski. I made the escape together with a friend of mine. We 
were both working in this coal mine. This was a penal coal mine where 
all the work was extra hard. The shifts were very small and you had 
to crawl around on your hands and knees. We lived together, and this 
time fortunately we got into Czechoslovakia without trouble. When 
we got to the border of Czechoslovakia we cut the wires on the border. 
I got across and my buddy was killed. 

‘Mr. McTicve. The border guard then killed your friend who was 
in the escape with you; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. I tried to explain to my buddy how to carry through 
the escape. We had been chased away from the barbed wire once 
already—we were too close to a guard tower and we moved further 
up the line. My buddy who was from the same coal mine with me 
had sabotaged the coal mine. He was a dynamiter and when he set a 
charge too high purposely and blew out a whole section of the mine, 
and it took them something like 7 days to put it back in shape and 
he knew he didn’t dare to go back to work after that so he came with 
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me and tried to escape. When we got to the fence he was bigger 
than I was; he tried to go through the wire but was a little slow. I 
had already made tracks and the V shot him. 

Mr. Kersten. What day was it that your buddy was killed 

Mr. Jastnskr. The 10th of November 1953. 

Mr. McTicur. The place where he was killed was at the barbed 
wire at the boundary of Poland; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jastnsxt. The Polish boundary with Czechoslovakia—no this 
was the Czech-German boundary. 

Mr. McTicve. In other words you were escaping through the 
Czech Iron Curtain into Germany; is that correct? 

Mr. Jastnskr. Yes; this was the Czech-German border that we were 
crossing. When we got across the wire, the border guard began to 
shoot ; they shot about 70 rounds at me and there was a pile of rocks 

behind me and I hid behind this and when I pulled by buddy out I 
ran again. The German police saw this and saw the whole action. 

Mr. McTicur. And then you escaped to freedom but your buddy 
didn’t make it ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. Yes; I escaped to freedom and my buddy was killed 
and I went immediately to the police station and I reported myself. 

Mr. McTicur. You mean to a German police station ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. This barbed wire was part of the Iron Curtain; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Jasinski. Yes; this is certainly a part of the Tron Curtain. 
The fence carried an electrical charge but we were careful not to cut 
the charged wire. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, I think this case as well as other cases demon 
strates the fact that the Iron Curtain on the western borders of these 
nations indicates that the whole Communist world is a slave world, 
is a penitentiary and that the rulers of that world are slave masters. 
It also indicates the ridiculous and preposterousness of people in the 
free world trying to make agreements with criminal wardens of half 
of humanity. Thank you. 

Mr. Jsstnskr. The fence has towers at very close intervals, 3 meters 
apart; in hilly terrain they are even closer, to make it very hard for 
people to get through. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 


(The witness was excused and withdrew from the witness table.) 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. BORISLAV BAICHEV 


(Witness and Hungarian interpreter were sworn.) 

Mr. McTiceur. Your name is Borislav Baichey and you were born 
July 1919 in Bulgaria ; is that correct? 

Captain Batcuev. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. You were a captain in the air force of the Bulgarian 
Army in World War IT; is that right? 

Captain Batcnev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiave. Were you a fighter pilot? 

Captain Batcrev. I was a bomber pilot. 

Mr. McTiaur. You were a bomber pilot ? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MoTievr. And you participated in actions against the Rus 
sians ¢ 

Captain Batcueyv. No, sir; against the Russians I was a Bulgarian 
teacher in the Bulgarian Air Force school. 

Mr. McTieve. You were a teacher at the air force school ? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicvur. After the Red army took over Bulgaria, Captain, 
what happened to you? 

Captain Baicuey. Then I was in garrison in north Bulgaria and 
then they arrested me. 

Mr. McTiecvur. When they arrested you, where were you interned / 

Captain Barcurv. They put me in a jail in Plevin in north Bulgaria 
and then because they needed officers and pilots, again, to fight 
Germany, they freed me from jail and sent me to the front. 

Mr. McTicue. Sent you to the front / 

Captain Baicuerv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievur. When were you in jail at Plevin? 

Captain Barcueyv. In Plevin, in September 1944. 

Mr. McTievur. Now, was the former Prime Minister of Bulgaria in 
the same prison? 

Captain Barcueyv. Yes; he was in the prison. I was in the cell in 
the police station at Plevin. 

Mr. McTieur. Was former Prime Minister Bagrinaf also in prison 
with you! 

Captain Baricuery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. He was opposed to the Communist ; wasn’t he / 

Captain Baicueyv. He was the last Bulgarian minister. 

Mr. McTieur. The last free Bulgarien Prime Minister ? 

Captain Baicuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiever. Can you tell us anything about what happened 
him in prison? 

Captain Barcury. He was arrested before me and when they put me 
in the same room, the same cell, when he saw me as I was arrested in 
uniform, then he told me, “What is happening? Our officers too in 
jail? Our Bulgaria is already finished when the Communists arrest 
officers to,” and he asked me why we did not take our uniforms off and 
then I told him, “Sir, we are not guilty.” 

Mr. McTievr. What happened to the Prime Minister while he was 
in that jail? 

Captain Barcnev. After this they took him from Plevin and sent 
him to Sofia. In February they shot him. 

Mr. McTicve. They shot er: 

Captain Barcury. Yes, si 

Mr. McTievur. Were you a W itness to any of the beatings or brutal 
ities W hic -h were inflicted on him in the jail in Plevin / 

Captain Batcurv. In Plevin I saw many things. In 1 room were 
about 50 people. There was attorneys, journalists, newspapermen, 
and other people from Plevin. 

Mr. McTieur. Well, did you witness any of the beatings that the 
former Prime Minister received ¢ 

Captain Baicury. He hold me and others told me that they beat 
him and the same time I saw many other people beaten. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, you said that you were released from Plevin 
because you were one of the very few multiple-motor pilots in the 
country ¢ 
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Captain Baicuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicvur. And for that reason you were released and sent to 
the front? 

Captain Baicury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTigue. Now, after the war was over, did you return to Sofia, 
or to Bulgaria? 

Captain Baicuey. | returned to an airport in the south of Bulgaria. 
The whole regiment went there and after 2 or 3 weeks, on the " or 3d 
af February, I received an order that I must present myself in Bul- 

ane Air Force Headquarters in Sofia for duty and I went there to 

Captain Barcuey. I returned to an airport in the south of Bulgaria. 
political commissar. 

Mr. McTievur. You were arrested again / 

Captain Baicuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. What happened to you this time? 

Captain Baicuerv, This time they sent me again to Plevin to a 
prison only for officers, and in this prison were about 300 officers. 
We waited to be tried by a court. 

Mr. McTigue. Were you finally tried ? 

Captain Baicuev. After 2 months they freed me. 

Mr. McTievr. They freed you ? 

Captain Baicuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, why did they free you; did you have any out- 
side help of any kind ? 

Captain Bartcuev. Yes, sir, first I have an uncle; whose name is 
Jan Pashov; he is a member of the Bulgarian Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party. 

Mr. McTievr. He is a member of the Bulgarian Communist Party ? 

Captain Baicuev. Yes, sir, and also father of my wife. 

Mr. McTicvr. Your father-in-law ? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes; he paid some $3,000 in gold to the 
prosecutor. 

Mr. McTicur. So, between your uncle, who is a Communist, and 
an influential Communist, and your father-in-law, who paid $3,000 
to the prosecutor, you were able to obtain your release ? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicvur. Then what did you do, Captain ? 

Captain Batcnev. I had a very good friend in the headquarters of 
the Bulgarian Air Force, Colonel Petcov. He helped me too. 

Mr. McTicur. Well, after you finally were freed, what did you 
dlo, or what kind of a job did you get then ? 

Captain Barcnev. After this they give me a job as pilot on the 
big passenger airplanes. The Bulgarian Air Force had only 6 big 
airplanes and we were then 7 pilots and they sent me to Sofia on 

duty to be a pilot for all Bulgarian delegations that were going to 
West Germany as delegations for political meetings and so on. 

Mr. McTicvur. Your job, then, was to fly the various Communist 
delegations from one place to another ? 

C aptain Barcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiavr. You flew them to Germany—— 

Captain Batcuev. Germany and Hungary and Paris, France. 
Mr. McTievur. Did you fly any of them to the United States? 
Captain Batcuev. No, sir. 
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Mr. McTicve. Did there come a time when you were flying the 
Communist central committee to the so-called Paris Peace Con- 
ference? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, in 1946, in June, the first time. I was with 
the delegation, with the chief, Vasil Kolarov, the President of the 
Bulgarian Parliament. 

Mr. McTicusr. Will you tell us something about that flight and 
what happened dur ing the course of the flight ? : 

Captain Batcuevy. To Paris? 

Mr. McTievr. When you flew this central committee to Paris. 

Captain Baricurv. The first time the delegation was about 20 people, 
the chief, Vasil Kolarov, General Marinoff, who was Bulgarian repre- 
sentative in the Bulgarian Embassy in Paris, and Dr. Me svorak, and 
the other members of the Bulgarian Central Committee. Dr. Mevorak 
was a spec ialist for the peace conference and he was inter preter there. 

Mr. McTicvr. Were you instructed to fly from Prague to London ‘ 

Captain Barcueyv. Yes, this was so. The first trip was to Prague. 
After 2 days they called me and gave me orders to prepare a trip to 
London and I have taken from Pr: rague the information about the 
weather. After this I called London to ask for permission to land 
and to give me information about my course. The radio call from 
London was that we cannot land in London and we must land some- 
where else, about 40 or 50 kilometers from London. Then afterward 
over the channel we got a radio call saying they cannot give us per- 
mission to land in London and then I went to Paris. 

Mr. McTieur. What did the members of your Communist delega- 
tion have to say about that ? 

Captain Baicuev. When we were in Bourget and were waiting for 
transportation, the minister was very angry rand he said they would 
not give us permission to be in London but after 2 years we will be in 
W ashington. 

Mr. McTicur. Who said that ? 

Captain Bartcusyv. Minister Vasil Kolarov. 

Mr. Mappen. What year was that? 

Captain Barcuev. That was 1946, in June. 

Mr. McTiaur. In these trips, were there any detectives or any 
NKVD men who accompanied the delegations ? 

Captain Batcnev. Yes, always when the delegation is on the road 
they had 2 men, 2 men in civilian clothes who speak with nobody ; this 
was the guard. 

Mr. Mappen. They spoke with nobody ? 

Captain Batcurv. Not with me or with the other crewmen. One 
time in Czechoslovakia, in Prague, there was an accident; the Czech 
police and two other officers told Minister Kolarov all those who have 
weapons they must be arrested and then these two men surrendered 
their weapons, 

Mr. Mappen. Newspapermen were also on most of these trips? 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. Did a general usually accompany these delegations 
on these trips, a Soviet general ? 

Captain Baricurv. Many times, yes, the second time to Paris was 
General Gonovrov. General Gonovrov was coming many times too, 
to Prague and one time in Berlin. 
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Mr. McTieur. Captain, when you landed the Communist delega- 
tion in Paris for the so-called peace conference, you had an oppor- 
tonal to escape while you were in Paris, didn’t you? 

Captain Baicurv. Excuse me, sir? 

Mr. McTiaur. After you landed the Communist delegation in 
Paris, could you have escaped to the free world at that time? 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir. My wish was to be in the free world 
but I and my crewmen were always waiting to go back to Bulgaria 
because in Bulgaria we had two big officers’ organizations, under- 
ground organizations, and we were w aiting when the peace with Bul- 
garia would be ready and then the Russian troops must go out from 
Bulgaria and the whole army and all officers were ready to put a new 
government in Bulgaria. 

Mr. McTievr. You then were preparing for an uprising against 
the Communist government as soon as the war was over; is that 
correct ¢ 

Captain Barcury. Yes, sir, in Bulgaria there were two officers or- 
ganizations. These organizations wor rked together. We had six plans 
on what to do when we must take action in the nighttime, in daytime 
and all this was always prepared. 

Mr. McTievur. You had well-laid plans for the uprising as soon as 
the Russian soldiers left ee a? 

Captain Baicnev. Yes, si 

Mr. McTicvr. The penis soldiers, at that time, the Russian Soviet 
Ar any was occupying Bulgaria after the conclusion of World War II? 

Captain Baicuey. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Mappen. What happened to your plans and the plans for the 

Uprising; eventually ¢ 

Captain Baicrey. Sir, our organization worked very, very good, 
except for one colonel, Col. Marko Ivanov, who was from the head- 
quarters of this organization; one time on a Sunday, he was together 
in Bulgaria, in Sofia, in a big locale, the best locale in Sofia; the name 
is the Bulgarian Loeale;: the best Bulgarian cafe and he was together 
with some other people and they spoke about the politica | situation in 
Sulgaria. One of those people was a member of the Bulgarian Agrar- 
ian Party—the name is Mischo Genofsky. He was minister in Bul- 
varia at this time but he was not Communist but he is going together 
with C ommunists and when they spoke abont the situation in Bulgaria 
he said, “This is terrible in Bulgaria.” The colonel was very angry 
and said—"*We have still the army and the officers and we can come 
together in 24 hours.” From this place this Mischo Ge nofsky went 
to the central committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party and talked 
to the people and told this conversation. “Col. Marko Ivanov told 
me so and so and so.” Then they arrested the colonel. After a very 
terrible inquisition he gave the names of other members and then 
slowly they began to arrest all officers. When I returned from Paris, 
I was arrested, too 

Mr. McTeracvr. The information leaked out from the colonel in 
the cafe one night ? 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. And all during this time you were in Paris where 
v 7 had flown the Communist peace delegation ? 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mapper. And upon your return from Paris you stepped out of 
the plane and you were arrested ; is that it / 

Captain Barcnuerv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mapper. What happened to you then, Captain / 

Captain Baicuey. Then they called to arrest me at the airport. 
One captain is coming at night and told me, “You are re stein Val 


check?” “Yes,” I told him. “I am Captain Baichev.” “Please, but 
you must come in Bulgaria to our ministerium to give some informa- 
tion for Tirano because I was twe times in Tirano, Albania.” He 


told me somebody wanted to have some information from Tirano. 
When I went to his car I saw in the ear two soldiers with submachine— 
machine pistols and I think that maybe something is wrong. Then I 
told him that I want to go home first. He told me, “No, after you 
go.” and I told him “Excuse me, Colonel, you have here weapons, but 


I have too, I want to first go home.” He said “O. K., we are going 
home.” At home was only my mother and I told her if I don’t get 


back this evening she must know I was arrested. I went to the min 
isterium, in an office, where there is a big man with civilian clothes, 
and he told me that he is Colonel Puchinkov. I never saw him before 
and I never knew of a Colonel Puchinkoy, and he told me that he 
knew Il ama good pilot and a good officer and he asked me to help him. 
He wanted information about our organization and our leaders and 
he told me “You are not guilty as others, you are an officer,” and | 
told him I know nothing. After 1 hour he called and 2 people ¢ ame 
in. They took me and then I was under investigation for 8 months 
in Bulgaria, inthe MVD. 

Mr. McTieur. Did they beat you badly when they were trying to get 
yon to confess ? 

Captain Baicnev, The first night they put me against the wall to 
stay at attention with a pillowcase over my head and with my hands 
shackled. After 3 or 4 hours I was very tired and then they used a 
piece of rubber hose on me. After this somebody beat me. Then they 
took off the pillowease and I saw a very elegant man, a young man 
with a good face and he told me, “Captain Vaicheck, please sit down,’ 
and he gave me cigarettes and he told me, “Captain Vaicheck, why are 
you here, why you not tell us about a. thing and you will be free; you 
are a good man.” I told him, “Sir, I don’t know,” and then he told me 
“Come on with me” and we went into another room. This room is with- 
out windows and in the room were four people. They were looking at 
me for 15 or 20 minutes, smoking and saying nothing tome. After this 
one said, “Give me your hand,” and they put my ‘hand in bands to- 
gether and then I kneeled and had my feet like this [indic sina to the 
committee] and they all beat my feet with a rubber hose. I don’t 
know how long this went on until I passed out; and they beat me on the 
face and then I— 

Mr. McTieur. They knocked all your teeth out ? 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir. After this they put me in another room 
and I wanted to have water; they didn’t give me water but in the same 
room was a faucet and I heard the water running but they gave me 
nothing. In this prison I was 1 month, 28 days and in this prison I] 
saw many things. One colonel, Colonel Zlatev, he was the adjutant 
from the Bulgarian War Minister ; they killed him with a piece of rub- 
ber hose and the killer was a young Communist a medical student ; 
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after he killed him he spoke to the others, and said they experimented 
on how much beating one man can take 

Mr. McTiaur. How many times he can be struck in the head before 
he dies 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. You never confessed, did you Captain / 

Captain Batcnev. Excuse me, sir/ 

Mr. McTievur. Did you ever confess to what they were asking you ? 

Captain Bartcuev. No, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. How long did these beatings continue ? 

Captain Barcuev. In this prison only this night. The second time 
they put me in another prison and they beat me no more, only when 
they came to my cell. I was alone in one cell; every day they come 10 
or 15 times and every day they beat me. In my cell was a little win 
down and they took it off. I was in summer uniform, only my officers 
jacket and nothing else and through all this winter I was without coat, 
without shoes, and the floor was cement. 

nt McTicur. And all you had was your summer uniform / 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir; and it was very cold, and every day we 
received some soup, which was not soup: it was only water, and a piece 
of bread, for 24 hours. 

Mr. McTiaeur. That’s all you received ? 

Captain Batcuev. That’s all. This was terrible; this is impossible 
to tell. 

Mr. McTicur. Were any other Bulgarian officers in this prison; had 
4 been subjected, most of them to the same thing ? 

Captain Batcuev. About 450 people in all. These were all colonels, 
majors, and captains who were together in this prison. It was be- 
fore a civilian prison, a big Bulgarian civilian prison, and the whole 
third floor was only for the officers. From this third floor Gen. Ivan 
Popov jumped. 

Mr. McTievr. He jumped out of the third floor ? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiave. In order to escape his tortures ? 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to most of the Bulgarian Army 
officers, eventually ? 

Captain Barcuev. Sir, the Bulgarian Army Officer’s Corps was in 
December 1944, about 4,200. Many officers were shot without trial. 
The others went to the front and were naive to think if we show 
we are good officers and come back they will give us freedom, and 
we will have security and our life and our jobs. But when our army 
was back from the front the officers were arrested and the people's 
court was invoked against them. 

Mr. McTievr. You could say, couldn’t you, Captain, as a result 
of the uprising, stopped in its tracks because of the unfortunate con 
versation which this colonel had, the flower of the officers corps of the 
ae ian Army was wiped out ? 

Captain Batcnev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. Either by execution or deportation ? 

Captain Baicuev. In 1946, sir, the officers corps was finished 
Some were killed, some in jails, some in concentration compe. 

Mr. McTievr. When were you finally released from jail, Captain ? 
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Captain Baicurv. After this civilian jail, they put us officers in 
a former artillery academy in Sofia. I was 6 months without light 
and without voice. 

Mr. McTievr. That is, 6 months in solitary confinement. 

Captain Barcurv. Yes, sir, and I would be happy if they called 
me to beat me but nobody called me, nobody investigated me. 

Mr. McTicvr. After you were released, what did you do? 

Captain Barcurv. After this I went home. I was sick. I later 
worked as a truck driver. 

Mr. McTievr. Are you married, Captain ? 

Captain Barcnrv. Yes, sir, I am married and I have one son. 

Mr. McTievr. And your wife and son are with you now ¢ 

Captain Barcuev. I don’t know where they are. 

Mr. Mapven. Can you tell us something about your escape from 
Bulgaria ? 

Captain Barcurv. Yes, sir. In July I received one letter from the 
Bulgarian police that—— 

Mr. Mappen. In July of what year? 

Captain Barcuev. 1948, sir. <A yellow letter, and in this letter it 
says I have 24 hours to leave Sofia with my family and 60 pounds of 
luggage. I have a very nice and very good home in Sofia but they 
wouldn’t let me take anything. I left with some clothing for my son 
and my family, and they wouldn’t let me go to any town, only to a 
village. I and my family went to Kozlo Doy, Danubiyo. I couldn’t 
get a job there. 1 went to the burgomeister and told him I worked in 
Sofia and I will get my truck. He told me “Okay, we need a truck.” 
Everyday I must go to the police station in this village and sign the 
report three times a day. I got permission to go to Sofia to get permis- 
sion to take my truck with me. They told me in Sofia “No, your truck 
rests here. You are deported but the truck rests here.” I returned to 
village and no one will give me work because I was an officer. I re- 
turned to Sofia illegally for 3 or 4 weeks and then made plans to escape 
from Bulgaria with friends. My plan was to go through Yugoslavia. 
The border from Sofia is about 60 kilometers long and there is one re- 
stricted area impossible to go through without a pass. We were ar- 
rested by the Yugoslavian police and we were put in a Yugoslavian 
prison. 

Mr. McTievur. How long did you serve in the prison in Yugoslavia? 

Captain Barcnev. 114 years. 

Mr. McTicur. How did you finally get out of there ? 

Captain Batcuev. I escaped four times. 

Mr. McTiaur. You escaped four times? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir; the fourth time I escaped to go in Trieste. 
We were together with one Colonel Tenchovsk, a colonel from the Bul- 
garian Air Force, but they killed him on the border. 

Mr. McTicur. He was killed making an escape with you ? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. Was he shot by the border police ? 

Captain Barcnev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. Are you located here in Munich now, Captain ? 

Captain Batcuev. No, sir; my station is Germersheim. 

Mr. McTicur. When did you last hear from your wife ? 

Captain Baicrev. The last time I was in Yugoslavia a boy came 
from Yugoslavia and told me about my family. My wife was a laun- 
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dress, a washerwoman ; the second time when I was in Italy, an Italian 
came from the Italian Embassy in Sofia, an official, and he told me that 
my wife was illegally in Sofia. 

‘Mr. McTieur. Was living in Sofia ? 

Captain Barcuey. Yes, sir. After this, I don’t know. 

Mr. McTiaur. I just want to ask you otie more question about the 
trip you took to Paris for the so-called Paris peace conference. 

& ‘aptain Barcuey. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Did the Communists discover, when they were get- 
ting off the plane, that they forgot anything ? 

Captain Barcuev. In the Bulgarian delegation nobody had an edu- 
cation in diplomacy. 

Mr. McTicur. No diplomats among them ? 

Captain Barcuey. No, sir, nobody spoke any other language except 
Russian. Dr. Mevorak was the one man with French language under- 
standing and he was a specialist for the peace conference. What good 
diplomats they were can be seen by the fact that they forgot to take 
their official documents and paper to Paris with them. 

Mr. McTiave. So the papers they were going to bring to Paris they 
— about and left in Sofia ? 

Captain Baicuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. When you were piloting these diplomats and generals 
and the Prime Minister and whatnot, these high officials of Bulgaria, 
did you get to talk to them occasionally ? 

Captain Baricury. No, I didn’t talk to them, I only heard what they 
spoke about when they were together. 

Mr. Mappen. You overheard a number of their conversations? 

Captain Barcuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. Could you tell us, or could you say as to what you 
think regarding their sincerity on any of these diplomatic meetings or 
gatherings or conferences between nations like the Soviet le aders, the 
Bulgarian Communist leaders; are they sincere and do they really 
intend to car ry out any agreements made with the free nations? 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mappen. You understand my question ? 

Captain Barcuev. I understand your question. Sir, they work day 
and night only for one wish; they wish only to make aggression 
against the whole world. When they are in conference or in meetings 
together with members from the free world they are maybe very up- 
right and proper but when they are alone, you can understand what 
they are trying to prove. 

Mr. Mappen. In other words, when they are alone and the repre- 
sentatives of the free world are not present, they ridicule and make 
fun, or they don’t take the representatives of the free world seriously ¢ 

Captain Batcuev. No, sir, they are not afraid of the free world, they 
have no fear of the free world. 

Mr. Mappen. That is, the people of Bulgaria ? 

Captain Bartcurv. No, the Bulgarian Communists because they are 

very sure they have a good and big friend in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Mapven. In other words, the Communists in Bulgaria believe 
that Russia is on the march and will protect them and will someday 
rule the world? 

Captain Barcnev. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mapprn. Do you think that any agreements, from your experi- 
ence in overhearing conversations and piloting i in airplanes, Bulgarian 
diplomats and leaders to the Paris peace conference, they m: ake with 
the free world are worth anything? 

Captain Baicuev. No, sir, no, sir, this is impossible; when the free 
world thinks this is possible, then all is lost. 

Mr. Hiiurnes. Did you have an opportunity to find out anything 
about the caliber and quality of the pilots who are being trained by 
the Soviet in Bulgaria ¢ 

Captain Barcurv. I have some information on the situation of the 
air force in Bulgaria. They have in Bulgaria MIG—15’s. 

Mr. Hinires. MIG—15’s? 

Captain Barcnrv. Yes, they have it, and they will in time make 
good pilots because the training in the air force, the Russian Air Force, 
is very hard, but they haven’t too much technical education. 

Mr. Hinxuines. You think from what you saw when you were there 
and any information you might consider reliable since you have come 
out of Bulgaria, that there “has been an increase in the number of 
pilots being ‘trained in that country at the present time ? 

Captain Batcnev. More. 

Mr. Hitiines. Many more now than when you were there? 

Captain Barcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hittines. What do you think is the reason for the increase in 
training pilots in Bulgaria ¢ 

Captain Batcueyv. Sir, the reason is only one; before, the Bulgar- 
ians had only 100,000 in the army; now Bulgaria has 300,000 in the 
army and before our air force was only 1 division; now there are 
6 divisions and this is only that they prepare for aggression in Bul- 
garia. 

Mr. Hru1Nes. It is your opinion that this great increase in the now 
Communist-controlled armed forces of Bulgaria is part of the Soviet 
plan for continued aggression ? 

Captain Batcnev. Yes, sir, all chiefs and all pilots learn Russian. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Do you think, if there should be some situation in 
the world which might cause the Communists to lose ground and if 
its forces should be committed that they would all remain loyal to 
the Communist regime ? 

Captain Barcuev. No, sir, they will not fight against the free world: 
mavbe they have a few people that will fight but others, no. It is so 
in Bulgaria now; when a pilot goes in training they give him only 15 
minutes flying time in gasoline ‘and no more because he might escape. 

Mr. Hizx1Nas. They don’t trust the pilots for fear they might take 
off and leave if they have enough gas? 

Captain Batcney. The training airports are in north Bulgaria be- 
cause in southern Bulgaria, if he has gasoline for 15 minutes he will 
escape. 

Mr. Kersten. Do-you recall when you were in prison, a Bulgarian 
general being shot by a girl, a Communist girl ? 

Captain Batcnev. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Who was the general that was shot ? 

Captain Barcnev. The general was Stefanov, commanding officer 
of the Fourth Bulgarian Army. 

Mr. Kersten. When was he shot ? 
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Captain Barcurv. This was in October, maybe the 18th or 19! 

October, in Lukovit, a little town. 

Mr. Kersten. What year ? 

Captain Baicrev. 1944, sir. 

cm KERSTEN. ee you in the prison also? 

Captain Batcuev. Sir, I was in Telish, 15 kilometers from there. 
Mr. Kersten. Did | You see this incident? You saw the body? 
Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir 
M. Kersten. And what is the basis for your information that this 

general was shot by a young Communist girl ? 

Captain Barcuev. Sir, the driver, a sergeant. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, you say that you believe that the Bulgarian 
Army today and the Bulgarian pilots today would not be loyal to the 
Communists ? 

Captain Batcnev. No, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, what about 10 years from now, when the Com- 
munists have had a good opportunity to train those who are now only 
6, 7, or 8 years old, or 10 years oli 1: what about 10 years from now 
when the Communists have had that leneth of time to train them? Do 
you think the same situation will prevail ? 

Captain Baicuev. Sir, then they will have a new people. This 
child has no other man except the Communist man. He is a fanatical 
Communist and will go and fight the free world. . 

Mr. Kersten. So, is it your opinion that 10 years from now, when 
the Communists have had an opportunity to train these children and 
youths with their system throughout all of these ec apt ive nations, then 
this new generation will willingly and fanatically fight the peo ple that 
are still free, what remains of it at that time, if something isn’t done 
about this present situation, is that right ? 

Captain Baicuev. Sir, in this case, after the 10 years, they will have 
the whole world. 

Mr. Kersten. If they are given a free hand to mold the children, 
you think they will then be on the march to take over the whole world, 
is that right ; is that your opinion 

Captain Baicuev. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. So, in your opi inion, something has got to be done 
pretty soon about the Communist control of the enslaved people, is 
—_ right ? 

aptain Barcury. Oh, ves, sir. 

on Kersten. What would you recommend to be done to take away 
this Communist control of the enslaved 800 million people ? 

Captain Baicney. Sir, my thinking is, the Americans must help 
the people on the other side of the curtains because there is the power, 
these people. 

Mr. Kersten. You mean the suppressed people have the real power 
if they have some chance to assert it ? 

Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. You mean the people behind the Iron Curtain? 

Captain Baricury. Yes, sir, the Bulgarian people, the Czecho 
slovakians, they need help. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, do you think the pilots who are now given only 
15 minutes of gasoline and the other members of the armed forces in 
Bulgaria, do you think they would help the suppressed people, the 
enslaved people regain their freedom, given the opportunity ? 
42972—54—-pt. 243 
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Captain Batcuev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. And is it your opinion as a former military pilot, as 
an nee pilot, that that feeling is in the other captive nations too? 

Captain Barcuev. Sir, they are waiting only for help, for a signal. 

Mr. Kersten. What do you think could be done to help these people 
eet away from Communist ‘control ? 

Captain Bartcuryv. I think this is the time for these people to see 
realities, because 9 years our people have heard on the radio this con- 
ference and that conference but no realities, nothing. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, is it your opinion that making agreements 
with the Communist governments and sitting around the table with 
them trying to form pacts with the Communist governments is 
merely playing into the Communist’s hands to give them this time 
to make a new generation of fanatical Communists? 

Captain Batcurv. They have now, in this time, I think; the time 
is working for Communists because they are making a new genera- 
tion from these people who are under their control. 

Mr. Huzines. Thank you, Mr. Baichev. 

Mr. Kersten. We will adjourn at this time until 2 o’clock. 

(The open session thereupon adjourned at 12:15 p. m.) 

(The committee meeting reconvened at 2: 30 p.m.) 

(An interpreter in the Slovakian language was sworn. The witness 


was also sworn. ) 
TESTIMONY OF FATHER ANTON BOTEK 


Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order. 

Mr. McTicur. Your name is Father Anton Botek;: is that correct, 
Father ? 

Father Borex. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. And your were formerly director of Catholic Acti 
in Slovakia; is that correct, Father ? 

Father Borex. Yes. 

Mr. McTicver. Is it true you were in prison a total number of seven 
times ¢ 

Father Borrk. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Imprisoned by the Communists ? 

Father Borer. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. From 1945 to 1949 ? 

Father Borex. No, from 1949 till 1950. 

Mr. McTievur. When did the Communists occupy Slovakia, 
Father ? 

Father Borex. In 1944. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, Father, tell us something about the fight to 
keep the Catholic schools open in 1945 and 1946 following the Com- 
munist occupation. 

Father Borex. As early as 1944, during the 1944 Communist up- 
rising in Slovakia, the so-called Slovakian nation was concerned with 
the abolition of all church-operated schools. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you tell us something about the tactics of the 
Communists used to destroy the organizations of the church ? 

Father Borex. At first they abolished all Catholic Church operated 
schools; then they disbanded all Catholic associations, and fin: ully they 
suppressed the Catholic press. 
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Mr. McTicvr. Slovakia is predominantly Catholic in religion; 
that right, Father ? 
Father Borer. Yes. 
Mr. McTicur. What are the percentages of Catholics in Slovakia ¢ 
Father Borex. Eighty-two percent are Catholic. 
Mr. McTiavr. Is there anything that you can tell us, Father, about 
the so-called elections in 1946 in Slovakia 
Father fore k. As early as 1944, there were only two political parties 
admitted; that is, the Communist Party and the so-called Slovakian 
Democratic Party. The Slovakian Democratic Party denied any 
political party that would be able to defend their rights by democratic 
method. 
Mr. McTiavur. Wasn’t there some agreements between the Slovakian 
bishops and the Democratic Party, Father ? 
‘ather Borek. Since there was no political representation of Slo 
yakian Catholics, the Slovakian bishops and clergy tried to find means 
by which Slovakian Catholics could express their political will. This 
was necessary especially since the Communists were anxious to win the 
sympathies of the Slovakian people. The Communists tried to use, 
especially, the Slovakian Nation’s feelings for their purposes and they 
suggested to the Slovakian people the creation of an independent Slo- 
vakian state after the end of World War II. This, however, wasn’t 
approved by Moscow. Therefore, the Communists tried to achieve a 
self-rule for Slovakia within the frame of the Czechoslovakian Repub- 
lic and they actually succeeded in it, and this was then incorporated 
into the se-called Kosice, concluded in 1945, 
The Communists also tried to win the sympathy and support of Slo 
yakian Catholics, promising the former members of the Catholic 
Slovakian Peoples Party that they wouldn’t be punished for their war- 
time activities if they joined the Communist Party. They also wanted 
some priests for their policies; for instance, a certain priest, Josef 
Stracka, who was previously suspended from his office by his bishop be- 
cause of irregularities in administration. The bishops forbade Catho- 
lic priests to make any canvassing prior to the 1946 elections and the 
Catholic priests were also forbidden to act as candidates for any poli 
tical party in those elections. The priest, Stracka, however, disobeyed 
this order of the Catholic bishops and made propaganda for the Com 
munist Party in winning Catholics for that party. He promised Slo 
rakian Catholics that the Communist Party would guarantee complete 
religious freedom to Catholics and he issued also several written state 
ments to the people, one of which I am in the position to furnish to this 
committee. The Slovakian people, however, didn’t let themselves be 
mislead by the Communist propaganda and they trusted the bishops 
because they knew their attitude toward the Communists was the only 
correct one since the bishops warned them against the Communists 
even during the time of World War II. Therefore, we tried to find 
some cooperation with the Democratic Party of Slovakia, which was 
not at least Communist, even though this party was also coresponsible 
for the fact that the Communists were able to penetrate Slovakia. The 
Catholics were especially indignant against the Democratic Party of 
Slovakia because they agreed to the confiscation of 1,800 elementary 
schools and 80 schools of higher grade which were previously operated 
by the Catholic Church, because this confiscation took place in 1945 
at the time when the commissioner for education was a member of the 
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Democratic Party, Dr. Lettrich. The Democrats, however, became 
aware of the great pressure, and the great activities developed by the 
Communists and therefore the a also, on their part, tried to win support 
of the Catholic population of Slovakia for themselves. At that time 
we Catholics still conducted negotiations with both the Communists 
and the Democratic Party since we still hoped that we would be able t« 
achieve from the Communists the admission of a Catholic Party to be 
on the other side. 

‘he re were also pre par ations made for an agreement with the Dem 
ocratic Party. The Communists, duri ing the negotiations, always ap- 
plied the tactics of postponement of a final decision. They made in- 
dications that or might be inclined to admit, if not an explicitly 
Catholic party but a party which would at least, to some extent, ap- 
j eal to th Catholic popul: ition of Slovakia. However. it soon became 

pparent | that no agreement could be reached with the Communist. 
Therefore, on the 30th of March 1946, we concluded an agreement with 
the Democratic Party of Slovakia. In this agreement, the Democratic 
~P arty of Slovakia pledged i itse we to admit Catholies as candidates on 
their list of candidates in the 1946 elections. When the Communists 
realized this they quickly admitted another party, which was called 
the Freedom Party and of which they claimed this was a Catholic 
party. In this party there were several good Catholics, even such 
persons ho previously participated in the negotiations with the Dem- 
ocratic Party, but the chief leaders of that party couldn’t be trusted. 
7 ~ C ommunists also made propaganda or encouraged voters to cast 
invalid votes because the y ealeulated that Slovakians who Seagate 
both with the Communist and Democratie Party would prefer to cas 
sat d votes which then would diminish the percentage of votes re- 
ceived by the Democratic Party. These invalid votes were generally 
referred to as “white ballots” because they were plain sli ips of paper. 
This opportunity to use these white ballots was voted in the Parlia- 
ment prior to the elections, and the Communists and the representa- 
tives of the Freedom Party were in favor of this policy. Then it be- 
came obvious that the Freedom Party was merely a puppet party 
under the control of the Communists. We therefore started propa- 
anda among the Catholies to vote for the Democratic Party. 

We couldn't develop this propaganda publicly but we requested Slo- 
vakian bishops to issue a statement to the Slovakian voters. In this 
statement of the bishops, Catholics were called upon to vote accord- 
ing to their Christian conscience; they were forbidden to vote for an 
undemocratic party which would not admit religious freedom and 
they were called upon to vote for the party which would guarantee 
cemocratic freedom. This state ment ¢ ‘learly indicated that Slovakian 
Catholics were forbidden to vote in favor of the Communist P arty but 
it still was necessary to instruct the Slovakian Catholics that it wasn’t 
good for them to vote for the Freedom Party either. There fore, a 
statement was included in this appeal by the bishops stating that it 
was not true: that the rumors were not true which stated that the 
Slovakian bishops joined the Freedom Party and that they were in- 
clined to vote for that party. Those rumors were spread by the Com- 
munist Party and by the Freedom Party. Copies of this proclama- 
tion of the bishops were sent to all parish priests; it was also pub- 
lished in the Catholic press and we had couriers taking them person- 
ally toeach priest. Asa result of this campaign, the Democratic Party 
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won 1n the 1946 elections and received 61% percent of all votes cast. 
However, we found out that the Democratic Party didn’t defend the 
nterests of the Slovakian Catholics and that this party even failed 
to defend its own members of Fariament who were Catholics. The 
Communist-controlled Commission of t » Interior 1. Slovakia had 
arrested the leaders of the Catholic group Mea the | 

were members of the Democrati Party. In the agree} 

between the Catholic representatives and the representativ , 
Democratic Party, the Democratic Party pledged il 

to Catholic 3 thi it the sc ‘hools would be returned Lo the \ 

nd that the press wees ilso be admitted, as well ( ic organ 
gations. Howeve Po 4 he Democratic Party failed to honot Le Se prom 
ises and in agruments with the Communists they alw Lys vielded to the 
Communist demands in order to avoid epee al troubles with them 
Therefore, Cathohes decided to take up < irect neVowlatiol \ ith the 
Government itself in order to defend their rights. 

Bishop Jantausch personally called on the chairman of the body of 
commissioners in Slovakia try] Ing to achieve the fulfillment of the 
promises given by the Democrats and the guaranties for the demo- 
cratic rights of Catholics. However, he failed to achieve any results. 
I accompanied him on his visits to the Communist Commission, Husak, 
and the Communist Commission, Viktory, and neither of these two 
ever agreed to any concessions to the Catholics. Then a commission 
was introduced which was to find out a solution of all problems of the 
Catholics. In this commission, representatives of the Communist 
Party were Husak and Novemosky, and the representatives of the Dem- 
ocratic Party were Filo and Frastacky. On the part of the Catholics, 
the representatives were Bishop Lazik, Cannon Cvincev, Carnogursky, 
and myself. The problems to be solved were reestablishment of church- 
operated schools, a free Catholic press, admission of Catholic organ- 
izations, discontinuation of inhuman de -portat ions of the Germans and 
Hungarians from Slovakia, confiscation of property and cancellation 
of the work on Sundays. This commission act only twice in the 
winter of 1947 but no results were achieved. In 1945 the Communists 
abolished the following Catholic organizations: Organization of 
‘atholic Women, with a me pean of 100,000; the Organiz: ition of 

Catholic Men, with 30,000, and the so-called Association of Catholic 
Youth, with a membership of 50,000. 

Mr. McTicur. In 1948, is it true that the central office of Catholic 
Action, of which you were director, was liquidated and you were ar- 
rested ? 

Father Borer. Yes. 

Mr. MeTieaur. What were you charged with when you were ar- 
rested, Father ? 

Father Borex. The Central Catholic Bureau received instruction 
from the Catholic bishops to take over all activities previously carried 
out by the Catholic Action. However, we were aware of the fact that 
all organizations didn’t have a legal background, a legal footing, and 
therefore any activities developed by this organization could be stopped 
by the C ommunists any time they wanted. The activities of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, the Central Catholic Bureau, were c arried out with a 
great risk. I knew I was constantly shadowed by 1 or 2 secret police- 
men and that officially, all persons who entered the offices of our or- 
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ganizations were supervised by the Communists. Instances happened 
that visitors at our office were then apprehended by these policemen, 
searched, beaten up, and advised to omit further visits to our bureau. 
Therefore, we were anxious to keep our activities in the field of the 
Catholic Action strictly within the limits of religion and not to mix 
in any political aspects. Nevertheless, the Communists didn’t permit 
our activities and on December 7, 1948, 8 Communist policemen in- 
vaded our bureau and declared that our organization was disbanded 
and that the bureau had to be closed down. The employees at the bu- 
reau were sent to a room where they were searched while, in the mean- 
time, in the bureau itself, all documents were searched by the Com- 
munist police. This search lasted from 8 hours in the morning until 
evening nOwrs, but finally the employees of the bureau were released 
to their homes and I was taken by the police to my apartment which 
also was searched by the police. The office rooms of the bureau were 
then sealed by the Communist police. The Communists then entered 
the office rooms of the Catholic bureau twice more and also, I, myself, 
was twice investigated by the police. Likewise, my assistant at the 
bureau was investigated by the police. 

On the 29th of January 1949, three policemen came to my apart- 
ment at 6:30 hours in the morning and intended to take me to the po- 
lice station. At that time I was just saying my daily mass and I was 
notified that the Puen were waiting for me. I could escape, 
though I decided against this because I suspected that I would dis- 
credit, by escaping, the Central Catholic Bureau and also the Slo- 
vakian bishops. I was taken to the police station at Bratislava and 
held for 7 days under very poor conditions. The invest igators tried 
to force me to confess that I had connections with the Western Pow- 
ers, that I engaged in espionage activities, and that I developed sub- 
versive activities against the People’s Democratic regime in Czecho- 
slovakia. They didn’t have any evidence against me and therefore 
they transferred me to the regional court’s prison where they held 
me for another 5 months pending investigation. At the end of these 
5 months, my former assistant at the Catholic Bureau, as well as the 
expert for pastoral activities in the border areas, were released and 
I was put on trial. Since they couldn’t produce any evidence in sup- 
port of the charges, that I worked for foreign powers and that [ en- 
gaged in espionage activities, they forced a student to testify against 
me, that I knew of his espionage activities and failed to report this 
to the police. For this offense I was sentenced to 7 months’ imprison- 
ment. On July 7, 1949, I was transferred to the Leopoldville peni- 
tentiary because at the time the Communists organized their so-called 

Catholic Action which was controlled by them, many Catholics who 
supported 1 the genuine Catholic Action were imprisoned, so that the 
prisons were crowded. I served the rest of my term at Leopoldville 
and on thie 28th of August 1949 IT was released. I was in poor health 
as a ae of my imprisonment and therefore I had to go to a hos- 
pital, but after a month I myself requested to be assigned to a small 
parish so as to disappear from the eyes of the Communi 

Mr. McTrevr. Was this in 1950, Father ? 

Father Borex. 1949. W hile at this small parish, we were prepar- 
ing an ecclesiastical sermon and at this time a local Communist called 
on me and requested me, pled with me, that I shouldn’t launch any 
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attacks against Communists in my sermon, because he stated he was 
charged with my surveillance and was to report everything on me, 
including that which I told in my sermons, and he stated he was a 
Catholic, too, and was a father of eight children; he couldn’t refuse 
this Communist order to spy on me and on the other hand, if another 
person would be given the same instructions, this other person could 
5 harm to me. When I was approximately 2 months at this parish 
ie local chairman of the Communist Party called on me and notified 
ne that I was supposed to report at the district national committee 
for some discussion. I was afraid, however, that this was just a trick 
an id th: at peop le were pre v iously senten iced onc he arges of underground 
activities and were sent to forced-labor camps even after they had 
served their terms imposed by the courts. However, the Communists 
are very cautious while proceeding against Catholic priests since the 
parishioners defended their priests against arrest and there were 
clashes between the population and oo Communist police who arrived 
to arrest Catholic priests, especially at a time when the Communists 
stated their own sponsored Cathelie Action. Therefore, they en- 
deavored to lure our parish priests from their parishes and to arrest 
them at a place where such resistance by local parishioners couldn’t 
be offered. Therefore, I decided not to report at the district national 
committee and await my arrest at the parish office, and on the same 
day the police arrived and took me te a forced-labor camp at Novaky 
My parishioners protested against my arrest; however, they didn’t 
put up any physical resistance since they already experienced that such 
resistance was followed by arrests of hundreds of innocent people and 
that it still was to no avail because the priests were always eventually 
arrested. I could tell you about conditions there, a my experl- 
ences which I had at that time when I was held at the Bratislava 
County jail. At that time there were members at fei of 10 under- 
ground groups held at that prison. When I had an opportunity to 
talk to them, I asked them how they became involved in underground 
activities and how it happened that they were arrested since there 
were always about 50 persons from each group arrested. Most of these 
former members of the underground groups stated that there was 
always a Communist spy p slanted by Communists within their organi- 
zations, and that this Communist py even encouraged them to develop 
underground activities which he then reported to the Communist 
police. I realized that the Communists had put under surveillance all 
people whom they suspected might engage in underground activities 
and if they failed to find anything, any underground activities, they 
encour aged such people to develop suc th activities, and before a group 
could actually start its underground activities, the spy denounced them 
to the police and the members of the group were arrested. In 1949, 
the Communists realized that they were unable to win the Catholie 
bishops for their purposes ; therefore, they decided to organ their 
own Catholic Action. They conve ned a meeting of the alled re pre- 
sentatives of the Catholic Church in Prague on Tank 1e 10, 1949. To 
this meeting they invited several priests under false Ly? texts, 
that this was to be a conference to negotiat e and t ISS 
problems. In addition, there were also sever: , Ca tholic laymen in 
vited to this meeting, who were mostly membe rs of the Communist 
Party but didn’t play any decisive role in the Catholic life, and the 
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Communists eventually declared this meeting as the new leadership 
of the Catholic Action. 
The Communists declared that since the Vatican was against the 
people and since the bishops supported the Vatican in this policy, they 
intended to leave to the church only the spir itual care and admit only 
the kind of questions and morals that the Pope could rule in the affairs 
concerning the Catholic morals and the Catholic faith; but all other 
religious questions would be taken care of by this Catholic Action. 
This evidently was an attempt by the C ommunists to seize control ove1 
the administration of the Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia. How 
ever, they realized that they didn’t have the support of the Per 
Therefore, they initiated an action of signatures which were to be a 
tached by the entire population of Czec hoslovakia, to a Dee 
issued by the above-mentioned meeting at which this Communist 
Catholic Action was founded. Branches of the Communist Party 
organization were entrusted with the carrying out of this signature 
action. They convened meetings in towns and in villages, and also at 
workplaces at which the present people were called upon to put their 
signature on the memorandum. The bishops, however, condemned 
this Catholic Action, and the Holy See declared every person who 
would sign this memorandum as excommunicated from the Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. McTicur. Father, you were in a forced labor camp in 1950; i 
that correct ? 

Father Borex. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you get sick at that time and were you sent to a 
hospital ? 

Father Borer. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you tell us very briefly something about how 
the Communists treated the Sisters at the hospital ? 

Father Borex. A Communist order previously arrested all nuns 
except for these who were nurses at hospitals because there was a great 
lack of trained nurses at the hospitals. These nuns, however, who 
were left as nurses at the hospitals, were exposed to various Com 
munist chicaneries. That was done by Communist functionaries at 
the hospital, by Communist doctors, and men, and assistants. They 
were called upon to renounce their membership in their religious 
orders and to become civilian nurses. The Communists tried to lure 
the younger nuns with a promise that if they agreed to renounce their 
membe rship in the religious order, they would be permitted to go toa 
university without any previous education, which was otherwise re 
quired from university students. This was the same pattern as was 
applied in the case of young Communist workers who also were ad- 
mitted to university studies without adequate education and just at 
tend a short preparatory course. Except for a few exceptions, most 
of these nun nurses refused the Communist demands and so the Com- 
munists started to remove the nun nurses from hospitals. 

Mr. McTievur. When did you leave Slovakia, Father ? 

Father Borex. On the 26th of June 1951. 

Mr. McTievur. Did you have any trouble in getting out of Slovakia ? 

Father Borex. I made a previous attempt to escape. At that time 
we were a group of 22 escapees. However, this escape didn’t succeed 
and so I had to try it for a second time, at which time we were only 
four escapees and we succeeded in crossing the border. 
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Mr. McTieur. Your present assignment at this time is in Rome; 
is that correct, Father? 

Father Borex. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Father Botek, we know that communism is opposed to 
all religions, but I think the committee might like to know how sue- 
cessful the Communists were in their efforts to infiltrate and to destroy 
the Catholic religion in Slovakia. 

Father Borex. Previously, when I still was at the Central Catholic 
Bureau, we intercepted a secret Communist instruction in continuing 
a Communist plan for destruction of the church and for their seizure 
and control. Under these instructions, the individual phases were to 
be the following: At first the bishops of the Catholie Church in 
Czechoslovakia were to be separated from the Vatican: the second step 
was to be that the bishops were to be discredited in the eyes of the 
priests, as well as of the laymen Catholics, and finally, the last phase 
was to be the separation of the Catholic laymen from their priests. 

Mr. Bussry. Now, that leads right up to my question. Up until 
the time you left Slovakia, and from your own personal observation, 
how successful was this plan of the Communists ? 

Father Borex. They succeeded in accomplishing the first objective ; 
that is, to separate the Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia from the 
Vatican. They expelled an Annuncias from the Vatican to Czecho- 
slovakia so that the links of Czechoslovakian authorities with the 
Vatican were interrupted. Nevertherless, the Catholics in Czecho- 
slovakia remained faithful to the Vatican, to the Holy See. However, 
they failed in achieving their second objective, to make the Catholic 
bishops bend to their demands and to have them—to make them tools 
in the propagation of communism in Slovakia. Therefore, the Com- 
munist placed a commissary to each episcopal office who were to take 
care that the bishops didn’t have any contacts with the clergy and with 
the congregation. These Communist commissars controlled the in- 
and out-going mail; they controlled the visitors who intended to call 
on the bishops and admitted only those who they considered harmless 
and even the talks of such visitors with the bishops are monitored. 

Mr. Bussey. Father, can you tell us about the methods and technics 
used by the Communists to indoctrinate the pupils with the theory 
of Marxism ¢ 

Father Borex. The Communists innoculated the Marxist ideology 
and way of thinking to the pupils from the very first grade of ele- 
mentary school. When I was in hiding with a family who had an 
8- year-old daughter, I overheard her talks with her parents and I 
heard that this girl already was thinking in Communist terms and 
that her way of thinking was completely influenced by the Com- 
munist doctrine. 

Mr. Bussey. Father, do you agree with some of the other witnesses 
we have heard, in the belief that if something isn’t done in the im- 
mediate future and that if we let the Communists keep on educating 
the real young boys and girls, it will be more difficult, as time goes 
on, to defeat this Communist march toward world revolution ? 

Father Borrx. It is a fact that the Communists have had great 
successes in educating the very young people in their ideology and 
the parents are almost unable to influence or to counteract against 
this Communist ideology implanted into the children because these 
children are instructed to report at school any attempts by their par- 
ents to dissuade them from communism. Therefore, it is a fact that 
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if communism is given enough time, that these youths will become 
completely communistic and the Communist strength will be 
increased. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you give the committee any illustrations of the 
technics used by the Communists to make the children believe in 
Stalin before he died, instead of God ? 

Father Borex. Yes. I saw the magazines for children, for school- 
children, containing slogans such as “Stalin is our sun; everything 
we have we've got from Stalin,” and “Stalin is our benefactor, Stalin 
is our greatest benefactor, Stalin is the greatest man, Stalin is the 
most beautiful man.” 

Mr. Bussey. Father, are you qualified to tell the committee how 
the Communists exploited the economy of Slovakia ? 

Father Borex. In these economic aspects, I am not well versed; 
I only observed that there was a general lack of all consumer goods 
and that the living conditions w ere poor, 

Mr. Busrry. While you were in prison, were you given any con- 
sideration at all because of the fact that you were a member of the 
clergy ? 

Father Borg. This probably was the case because I never was 
maltreated, never was beaten at interrogations, and I observed that 
many fellow prisoners were beaten, so that I probably enjoyed pref- 
erential treatment. This, maybe, was due to the fact that there was 
still a trace of Catholic faith in my investigators so that they were 
reluctant to raise their hands against me as a priest. I also had the 
following experience. While I was in prison, a prison guard came 
to me and asked me whether he should give his signature to the Com- 
munist Action Manifesto. 

Mr. Bussey. My final qeustion; do you believe that any agree- 
ment made with the Communists is worth the paper it is written on? 

Father Borex. From my experience, I had negotiations with the 
Communists, I can state that the Communists never honor their word 
that they gave in such negotiations, and this is in accordance with 
their general policy which goes that everything is good that pro- 
motes the Communist case, and therefore I am convinced that any 
negotiations or any agreements reached with the Communists are 
worthless. 

Mr. Mappen. Father Botek, you in your testimony have covered 
very well your experiences back over the years with the C ommunist 
Party in Slovakia and the only question I would like to ask is what 
perc entage of the population of Slovakia today are Communists, true 
Communists at heart; what percentage; 5 percent, 10 percent, 20; or 
what would you say ? 

Father Borex. I think that the percentage doesn’t exceed 10 percent. 

Mr. Norsuap. Is the Voice of America or Radio Free Europe lis- 
tened to by many of the people in the area you come from ? 

Father Borex. While I was in hiding with several families in Slo- 
vakia, we frequently listened to the Voice of America and Free Europe 
programs. However, I heard from those people many objections 
against the spirit. of those programs beamed to Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Norsiap. What were the objections, generally, in Slovakia? I 
am referring to the conditions in Slovakia. 

Father Borex. The objections were mainly of a national and reli- 
gious nature. The Slovakian people are a very religious people. They 
are 82 percent Catholics and 13 percent Protestants, who also are ac- 
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tive Protestants. Therefore, programs promoting ideas of a ref 
Jan Huess, or the religious ideas of Masa yk and the other so illed 
free thinkers, are not appealing to the Slovakian population. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do they believe the world news, the stra oht news 
cviven on those programs ¢ 

Father Borex. Well, the Slovakian people listen eagerly to the news 
broadcasts by the Voice of America. However, once or twice I w 


nesed the followi 1\o incident. Slovakian listeners who listened to the 
program of the Voice of America, said, after the news was over, just 


Waist ‘ : 
said, “Well, turn it off because the news is over now and they are now 


going to start their propagt anda for the Czech Republic and we do not 
want any Czech Republic.’ 

Mr. Norstav. Do you feel that the radio broadcasts are doing some 
good behind the Iron Curtain ? 
~ Father Borex. They certainly are of great use and great efficiency 
but this efficiency could still be greater if the rest of the programs, ex- 
cept for the news, was also adjusted to those two major feelings of the 
Slovakian population, the religious feeling and the national feeling. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do you get the programs clearly or are they jammed 
by the Soviets ? 

Father Borex. The programs are being jammed but on larger radio 
sets they still can be received and if the transmission is jammed on 
one wave, on one band of the radio, it may be still tuned in on another 
one. 

Mr. Freianan. There is, is there not, a very strict feeling of healthy 
nationalism within Slovakia ? 

‘ather Borex. Yes. 

Mr. Frrenan. And that of course is the reason why there has been 
some resentment to the broadcasts ? 

Father Borex. Yes. I also heard comments by listeners to the Radio 
Free Europe and Voice of America programs to the effect that in spite 
of the fact that there are almost 1 million Slovak immigrants in the 
United States, who have their own homes there and national life in the 
United States, these programs do not bring any reports on the activi- 
ties developed by these Slovak organizations in the United States; 
they only bring reports of activities of organizations which are not 
sympathe tic to the Slovak people and therefore the Slovakian popula- 
tion, in order to learn of the activities of the Slovak organizations in 
the United States, tune in on Radio Rome, which also beams Slo- 
vakian programs. 

Mr. Frieuan. Well, it is a pity that the people within Slovakia are 
not acquainted with the tremendous contribution of the Slovakian im- 
migrants to the culture and civic development of our country. Father, 
would you relate in a little more detail, if you are familiar with the 
fact that the Communists in 1948, I believe, offered Slovakia the op- 
uortunity to become a Slovak Soviet Republic ? 

Father Borex. That was actually in 1944 and 1945, not in 1948, At 
that time this policy was promoted by the Slovakian Communists, 
Husak and Moviemsky. However, Moscow disapproved of this policy 
and therefore the Slovakian Communists had to put up with Czecho- 
slovakia, within which Slovakia was to have broad autonomy, self-rule. 

Mr. Friewan. Was it not the Slovak Government that refused 
rather that Moscow’s refusing ? 

Father Borex. Naturally ‘the Slovak Government was opposed to 
this idea since it was a Catholic government. 
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Mr. FreicHan. Well, you’ve got it both ways; now there is only one 
way. 

Father Borex. I would like to explain this apparent discrepancy. 
This was due to the fact that there was in 1944, there was a Slovakian 
Government of an independent Slovakian State which to some ex- 
tent—whose sovereignty was to some extent restricted by Germans. 
When the Communists started their uprising in August 1944, they 
tried to arouse the sympathies of the Slovak people with promises 
for an independent Slovakian State but within the framework of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Husak and Moviemsky were leading or- 
ganizers of the uprising in 1944. This policy of the Slovakian Com- 
munists however, was disapproved by Moscow. 

Mr. Fereuan. Is it not true that because of the spirit of healthy 
nationalism within Slovakia that the Slovak people would not accept 
the offer to be a part of the U.S. S. R. because they knew that such a 
so-called independence of Slovakia would be national in structure 
only, but in substance it would be socialistic ? 

Father Borrx. This is possib le. This is possib le, but to President 
Benes, who was at Moscow at that time persuaded the Moscow lead- 
ers to drop that idea and he made also great concessions to the Rus- 
sians so that they considered it more profitable for them to have a 
Czechoslovak Republic rather than a small Slovakian Republic. 

Mr. FrmicHan. Father, did this Communist Catholic Action Party 
still function between that time of its first meeting in June of 1949 
until you left in June of 1951 ¢ 

Father Borex. This Communist-sponsored Catholic Action Party 
proved to be a complete failure. They still held an anniversary meet- 
ing in the following year but they didn’t celebrate the foundation 
of this Catholic Action in the third year any more. 

Mr. Kersren. I hope you understand, Father, that all " our ques- 
tions are asked in the spirit of inquiry regarding the Communist 
aggression upon Slovakia. That is our overall purpose, sy thank 
you, Father, for the testimony. 
(The witness was excused and withdrew from the witness table.) 


TESTIMONY OF FATHER STEFAN NAHALKA 


(The witness was sworn. 
the previous witness. ) 

Mr. McTieur. Your name is Father Stefan Nahalka 
rect ? 

Father NawatKka. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Were you born in Slovakia? 

Father Nawarxa. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you ordained a priest in Slovakia ? 

Father Nanarka. I studied theology at Rome so I was ordained 
in Rome. 

Mr. McTicvur. And assigned to parish duties in Slovakia, is that 
correct ? 

Father Nawarka. Since 1943, I was assigned to duty in Slovakia. 
Mr. McTicur. And at one time, Father, you were secretary to 
Bishop Vojtassak, is that correct ? 

Father Nanarka. Yes, I was in that capacity from 1946 to 1949. 


Mr. McTicur. Do you recall the uprising, so-called, in Slovakia, 
Father ? 


The same interpreter was utilized as for 


, is that cor- 
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Father NAHALKA. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. When did the et place? y 

Father Nanatka. At the place in which I resided, the uprising 
started on 26th of August 1944, when ‘this town was occupied by Com- 
munist guerrillas. 

Mr. McTicvr. Can you tell us something about what the guerrillas 
did in that town ¢ 

‘ather Nawacka. At that time I was chaplain at the town of 
mie and during the first days of the Communist uprising, the 
rebels forced the population, the men in that town, forcibly to join the 
rebel army even though they were completely disinterested and even 
opposed to the uprising. They also committed grave atrocities. In 
a vi alley Ci alled Podsuc h, the yu nurdered over SO innocent peop le, and 
buried them in a mass grave. In a nearby village, the partisans mur 
dered without any connection with the military, a Catholic priest 
named Martinko. In the Lupea valley, the Communists guerrillas 
tortured to death there a Catholic priest named Seda; they cut strips 
of his skin from his back and finally even cut off his genitals. Since 
the population was not in favor of the apeming, 4 aie rebels used this 
deceptive propag randa to win the sympathies of the e population. To 
this end they spre: ad the rumors that the preside: t of the Slovakian 
Republic, Dr. Tiso, was arrested and deported by the Germans and 
that therefore, Slovakia should arise. 

Mr. McTievur. Father, in 1949, did each bishop have a political 
commissar assigned to him so that he could watch over the bishop’s 
activities ? 

Father NanauKxa. In 1949, when the negotiations between the Com 
munists and the Slovakian bishops broke down, the Communists 
placed Communist commissars into every bishop’s episcopalian office 
and they also placed one commissar into Bishop Vojtassak’ s office. He 
was a young C ommunist, a iiss tailor. He was approximately 24 
years old at that time, and there was another Communist placed i 
the main entrance to the bishop’ s office who chec! ced on all visitors at 
the bishop’s office. The commissar opened the bishop’s mail, in- and 
out-going, and overheard all conversations the bishop had with his 
visitors and also accompanied him on all his trips. He also seized con 
trol over the files of the episcopalian office and he took out items from 
those files. 

Mr. McTiet E. Were the rooms in the bishop’s home. for example, 
wired ? 

Father N ATLALKA,. There were ho microphones in the rooms of tl 
episcop: alian office because the commissar was present at all conversa 
tions, but I know of a case when the Communists placed microphones 
in the conference room for the | shop’ s conferences. 

Mr. McTiavur. Were you secretary to Bishop Vojtassak in 1949? 

Father Nanatka. Well, I was secretary to Bishop Vojtassak until 
January 1949 and afterwards I lived in the vicin ity of the bishop’s 
residence, in the priest’s seminary. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you arrested by the Communists, Father? 

Father Nawatka. I was arrested in December 1945 and held in 
imprisonment until Janu: iry 1946. 

Mr. McTiaue. When did you leave Slovakia, Father ? 

Father Nanavka. In May 1953. 
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Mr. McTicur. That is a little more than a year ago. Did you have 
any difficulty in getting out of Slovakia ? 

Father Nawacka. Well, the crossing of the border was very difli- 
cult. At first we had to wait for 14 days for an opportunity, for a 
favorable time to cross the border and we had to be very cautious while 
crossing to a border area in which the border guards are authorized to 
fire at anybody whom they see, without warning, and fin illy we had 
to cut through the barbed wire fences direc ‘tly on the border. 

Mr. Mappen. Father Nahalka, when Father Botek was testifying, 
he mentioned something regarding certain broadcasts that were com- 
ing over the Voice of America and Radio Free E urope; do you know 
anything regarding the broadcasts that come over? Do you have any 
knowledge on that ¢ 

Father Nanaxa. I was in hiding for 2 years with the various peo- 
ple from almost all social strata and during this time I had ample 
opportunity to listen to foreign broadcasts. 

Mr. Mappen. Could you tell us regarding your knowledge of the 
broadcasts that come into Slovakia ? 

Father Nanaia. The people in Slovakia eagerly listen to demo- 
cratic broadcasts. However, the preferences are different and also the 
foreign broadcasts are heavily jammed by the Communists. The 
veople in Slovakia listen to news broadcasts in the Slovak language 
by Radio Free Europe, Voice of America and also BBC in London; 
however, they disagree on many aspects in the political comments 
broadcast from those stations. They are opposed to the political p: urt 
of the program of those broadcast mainly because they peatins that suc] 
programs do not support the entire Communist case in Slovakia. 

Mr. Mappen, You mean anti-Communist ? 

Father Nanwavxa. Are not efficient enough to inspire anti-Com- 
munist feeling or to keep up the anti-Communist attitude of the popu- 
lation. This opposition to the programs, the political programs of 
those stations is due to the fact that they do not appeal to the national 
and religious feelings of the Slovakians and also from the ideological 
viewpoint, there are some objections, since they are sometimes very 
much alike with the Communist propaganda. "They tell people who 
know, in those broadcasts, there are people who formerly collaborated 
with the Communists and they are now talking about anti-Communists. 
For instance, the reports of the so-called Slovakian national uprising 
was a very, very—was a great mistake. At the time when the trans- 
mitters were still in operation, people in Slovakia eagerly listened to 
an illegal transmitter called the White Legion transmitter and the 
eope in Slovakia also frequently listened to the religious programs 
4 yadcast by Radio Vatican. 

Mr. Mappen. Do you think the programs broadcast by the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe do any good—I mean, against the 
Communists ? 

Father Nawatka. These broadcasts have their effects in the line of 
anti-communism, but especially through their news which they broad- 

vast. However, they could be still more efficient if they adjusted their 
political programs also to the needs and desires of the Slovak popula- 
tion. 

(The witness was then excused.) 

Mr. Kersten. At this time we will adjourn our open sessions until 
Monday, June 28, 1954, at 9:30 a. m. in this same hearing room. We 
are now adjourned. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1954 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, House SELECT COMMITTEE 

To INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE FORCED 

INCORPORATION OF THE Baxric States Lnro rue U.S. 5S. R. 
Vunich. Germany. 

The committee reconvened in open session at 10 a. m. in the con- 
ference room, American Consulate General Building, Munich, Ger- 
many, Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Hillings, Norblad, Mad 
den. Machrowicz. Dodd. and Feighan. 

Also present: Mr. James J. McTigue, chief counsel. 

Mr. iersren. The hearing will come to order. 

(Mr. Nelson Chipchin was sworn as Russian-English interpreter. ) 

Lieutenant Colonel Burlitski was sworn as a witness and testified 
through the interpreter as follows: 

Mr. Kersren. Will you state your full name, please. 


TESTIMONY OF GRIGORI STEPANOVICH BURLITSKI 


Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskt. Second name, family name, Burlit- 
ski, Grigori Stepanovich; Grigori first name, Stepanovich second 
hame, 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel, will you proceed. 

Mr. McTicvur. Is it true, Colonel, that you are a former MVD lieu- 
tenant colonel who was in command of the 2d Battalion, 668th Soviet 
Border Guard Division of the MVD until your defection to the west 
in June 1953? : 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you go to school in Russia ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. Yes, civil and military education 
both received in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you work at one time as an accountant on a 
collective farm ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxr. Yes, but not exactly an accountant. 
It’s a lesser thing I would probably say it’s a bookkeepe r. 

Mr. McTicvur. Will you very briefly tell us something about your 
work on the collective farm ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. Yes, I could tell, but would you tell 
me what interests you, what particular phase 

Mr. McTicur. What we would like to know is gener: ally what you 
found the operation of the collective farm to be, was it e ffective, and 
why did you leave. if you did? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrskt. My parents joined the collective 
farm in 1930, and that means also that I joined the collective farm 
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at the same time as a member of the family. In 1933 I finished the 
seventh class school. Thi at was the year of great hunger. And after 
having finished 7 years’ school I did not have a chance to continue my 
education. Therefore, I worked for a couple of years in a collective 
farm as a sort of bookkeeper. And at the end of 1933 the collective 
farm has sent me to a special school to study bookkeeping. After hav- 
ing finished this short bookkeeping course, until the autumn of 1934 
1 worked as a bookkeeper in the collective farm. However 
Was to continue my education. 

Mr. McTrevur. Colonel, when did you join the Komosol ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskt. I joined the Komosol in 1936. 

Mr. McTiavur. Did you later on become a cadet at the Cadet School 
for Border Guards? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burnirski. Yes, after I finished the agricultural 
“technickum” in 1938 I became a cadet in the Saratov School. 

Mr. McTieur. Why did you join this cadet school, or become a mem 
ber of the eadet school ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskt. While having studied in the agricul 
tural “technikum,” twice during this course I had been sent to practice 
what I had learned in school in two courses, I have seen in Sovkhozes 
the terrible lack of organization, complete lack of management, which 
Was practiced there. I have seen the way cattle were dying out in 
masses due to lack of water, lack of suitable quarters for the cattle. 
The specialists in agriculture at that time were completely deprived 
of all the technical tools necessary for their work. And I therefore 
decided that my usefulness in agriculture would be absolutely nil. 1 
decided to go to the military school. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you tell us very briefly something about the mili- 
tary cadet school which you attended. About the things you were 
taught, the curriculum, and so forth. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxt. The Saratov School of the MVD 
troops, the course in that military school of NKVD in Saratov, lasted, 
at the time 1 was there, 2 years. That school prepared only comman- 
ders for the troops. besides that, the curriculum of the school pro- 
vided for special courses which had to do with the protection of the 
border of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. McTieur. When did you graduate from this cadet school ? 

Lieutenant Colone! Bururrskt. I finished the school at the begin 
ning of 1940. 

Mr. McTiauw. What was your rank, and what was your assignment 
upon completion of this course at the cadet school ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskr. After graduation from the Saratov 
NKVD Border Guard School I received the rank of lieutenant and 
was sent to the Finnish front. I, with a group of other people, wa 
supposed to go to the Finnish front. However, having come to Kiev 
where the military guard district, the headquarters of the military 
guard district, was located, the whole group remained in the command 
of the district and was not sent to Finland because at this particular 
time the military action in Finland had already ceased. After that IJ 
was sent to the border between the Soviet Union and Rumania where 
I was appointed as assistant chief of that military—of the border 

checking point. 
Mr. McTicur. Were you stationed on the border just 
outbreak of the German-Russian War ? 


, ny dream 


before the 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskt. I had been at that particular border 
point until the time when the Soviet troops have entered Moldavia. 
After the Soviet troops occupied Bessarabia, the border between the 
Soviet Union and Rumania was established along the River Prut and 
I, together with the troops under my command, the border check point, 
were transferred to the River Prut. And at this new location on the 
River Prut I remained until the time when the German troops attacked 
the Soviet Union, until the war started. 

Mr. McTieur. What vear was that? Wh-at year and what month ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriitsxi. The war between the Soviet Union 
nd Germany started on the 22d of June 1941. 

Mr. McTiceur. Had you heard through intelligence sources that the 
Germans were getting ready to attack / 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. We received this by personal ob 
servation, as well as through our intelligence. 

Mr. McTieur. Were any precautions taken by the Soviets at that 
time, in light of the intelligence reports, to step up the arming of 
the border ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskt. We border guards reported all this 
data directly to Moscow. Territorial organs of the NAVD also re 
ported the same information to Moscow. However, Moscow did not 
believe the information we sent them. Moreover, Moscow said, in 
reply, that we were panic mongers and cowards. And many oflicers 
of the border guards, as well as the territorial organs of the NK VD, 
were removed by Moscow from their positions ind their jobs, 
allegedly for this information. Concretely speaking, from the posi 
tion of the political commissar of the entire Ukraine Border Guard 
istrict, the Soviet Government removed the brigadier general and 
the deputy commander of the 23d Border Guard Diy Sion, Majo1 
Antonjuk, and many others. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened when the attack finally came ? 

Lieutenant. Colonel Burtirsx1. What happened was all confusion, 
panic; centralized direction immediately disappeared. Concretely 
speaking, in the region where I was stationed we border guards dis 
not receive any reinforcements from the units of the Red army sail 
the 30th of June. This reinforcement arrived in our region by the 
40th of June. This reinforcement was calamity reinforcement, be 
cause the soldiers of these reinforcing units were completely ex 
hausted by forced marches. They were completely fatigued and ex- 
hausted. They come armed only with light weapons, and the only 
artillery in their possession were field guns, caliber 76 millimeter. 
On the night of 30th of June, in accordance with received orders 
we gave over our part of the front to the units of the Red army 
which arrived, and started withdrawing back into the rear into the 
territory of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you tell us what happened to you personnally 
after this operation, Colonel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxt. I, as a commander of a border 
guard detachment, started withdrawing toward the rear, covering 
the rear of the front at that time. What actually happened was that 
2 to 3 days after we had given over our positions to the reinforcing 
units of the Red army, they panicked and started a disorderly re 
treat, so actually they overtook us, so we were protecting their rear 
from the onrushing German troops. And so with these troops we 

42972—54— pt. 2——44 
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returned across Moldavia, Bessarabia, Ukraine, until we came to the 
city Voroshilovgrad. Then I was transferred to a different border 
guard unit and with this particular border guard unit I was sent to 
the Crimean front. In May the army which was at that time in 
Crimea at the Kerch Peninsula was defeated by the Germans. And 
I, with many other officers, had to escape from Crimea to what we 
called big earth, the mainland, through the water which lies be 
tween the Crimean Peninsula and the territory of the Soviet Union 
itself. This happened on May 17, 1942. During the course of 194: 
and 1943 I was in many locations in northern Caucasus and the 
Kuban region. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you tell us, please, the difference, or explain 
the difference between the MVD operators and the MVD troops? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. In the Soviet Union there exists the 
territorial units of MVD and MVD troops. The troops, the MVD 
troops, are used by the Soviet Government as troops, as an armed 
force, and the so-called territorial units of MVD, or detachments of 
MVD, are used as checkists, as intelligence personnel. In MVD there 
are quite a few categories of troops. The basic units are the border 
guards, the so-called internal troops, the railroad troops, the convoy 
troops, the troops which are assigned the guarding of special objects, 
operational troops or the troops for special assignments. Those are 
the basic units of the troops of the MVD. In these troops I was serv- 
ing in the border guard units. Now the difference. The officers of 
the so-called territorial detachments or units, are checkists, intelli 
gence personnel. ‘They are the ones who conduct intelligence measures 
and watch the population. The MVD troops, they are not intelli- 
gence personnel; they are not checkists; they are actually an armed 
force. However, the MVD troops has also within them their own in- 
telligence services. Concretely speaking, in the border guard troops 
different intelligence systems exist from each commandatura of the 
border guard troops and higher, as the units increase in size. They 
conduct intelligence services in the territory of the Soviet Union on 
the border region. They also conduct intelligence work across the 
border on contiguous territory, also within the border limit. How- 
ever, this work is conducted only by special officers, by intelligence 
officers with the MVD troops. As far as the assignment given to the 
MVD troops is concerned, they are there to guard the inviolability of 
the Soviet borders. 

Mr. McTieve. Colonel, will you now tell us, please, in your own 
way, the story of what happened to the population of the autonomous 
state of Chechen-Inguish, of the Republic of Chechen-Inguish, 
U.S. SoR: ae state is a part of the U.S. S. R., an autonomous re- 
public i in the U.S. 8S. R. You took part in this operation, as I under- 
stand it, and I cae now if you would be good enough to tell the 
story of what happened. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, just 1 minute; would you describe just where 
this autonomous republic i is in the Soviet Union? 

The INrerprerer. You want the witness to do it, sir? 

Mr. Kersten. Have the witness tell us where it is. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskt. The Chechen-Inguish are moun- 
taineers. Those mountaineers have, in the course of many tens of 
years, many decades, have fought for their independence, even against 
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the Czarist Government. They have fought for their independence. 
rhe ¢ apits ul of the Chechen-Inguish Republic of the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics is the city of Grozny. The population of 
the entire Soviet Union always knew how brave the population of 
this mountainous region was, and the Soviet Government knew about 
it too. Therefore the Soviet Government knew it, and therefore at- 
tached a great significance, a great importance, to the operation di- 
rected against the Chechen-Inguish population. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the size, approximately, of the population 
of this autonomous republic just before this operation; if you know ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel buruirskr. I cannot tell you exactly but I would 
say that the population consisted of approximately half a million 
people. 

Mr. Kersten. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTiaue. Will you proceed, Colonel, with your st 
operation, please ? 

Lieutenant Colonel BurtrrsKt ee taken this into c 
tion, and fearing that the Chechen-Inguish people might, 
ums and their hands, resist this mass deportation plan by the 
Government, the Soviet Government decided to conduct this depor- 
tation not openly but by using a ruse. In January 1944, the internal 
troops of the NKVD, ine _e border guards of the NK-VD troops 
and including other units of the NK VD, were sent to the territory 
of the Chechen-Inguish eadhieamdien republic. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, just a minute, before we proceed further; I 
don’t think we have too clear an idea just yet as to just where this 
republic is. Can you tell us approximately where it is with reference 
to other well known cities and areas ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxt. I already said that the capital is 
the city of Grozny. 

The Interpreter. He says the territory runs north of Grozny; it 
is in the mountains of the Caucasus. 

Mr. Kersten. Any further identification? Where, with reference 
to Moscow, is it ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burrirsxi. According to the map the Chechen- 
Inguish in relation to Moscow would be to the southeast. 

Mr. Kersten. About how far? 

The Inrerprerer. He says he doesn’t know exactly how many kil- 
ometers it is; the best. thing to do would be to check it on the m: up. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. 

Mr. McTieur. You were telling us, Colonel, that the NK VD and 
the MVD troops had received certain orders from Moscow with refer- 
ence to the Chechen-Inguish operation. Will you continue with your 
story. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriitskt. Yes; of course. As I said before, in 
January of 1944, big units of the NK VD troops have been sent to 
the Chechen- Inguish territory. All of the troops had their uniform 
changed from MVD troops to the uniform of the ordinary Red army 
soldiers and officers. Before the units were sent there, in the places 
where they were supposed to be located, first the Government sent 
there special reconnaissance parties. These reconnaissance groups 
consisted of line officers, intelligence officers, quartermaster officers, 
and political officers. They established contact after arriving at the 
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spot where they were supposed to have been, they established contact 
with the party and administrative organs of the Soviet Government 
on the spot, in order to be able to locate their troops properly and 
to quarter them properly. It was announced to the population that 
these troops had been withdrawn from the fighting fronts of the 
fatherland war and they were to be in the Chec hen-Inguish territory 
to get a rest, to get additional training in order later once again to 
fight against the enemy in the fatherland war. In the entire terri 
tory of the Chechen-Inguish Republic the walls of the houses in every 
available place were pasted with all kinds of slogans, placards and 
signs abut the unity of the Red army and the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. The slogans read that the Red army is the child of the peo 
ples of the Soviet Union; that the population of the Chechen-Inguish 
Republic should give all the assistance and help to the units of the 
Red army. And under the guise of this unity between the Red army 
and the people of the Chechen-Inguish Repub lic, the units of the 
NKVD troops arrived in the territory of the Chechen-Inguish Re 
public. 
It was also announced that the units which arrived in the Chechen- 
Inguish Republie will start an extensive military training program, 
will participate in maneuvers, and so on. And in reality the NKVD 
troops actually have done that; they have participated 1n maneuvers 
and military training programs up to the point that this military 
training exercises and maneuvers have also been conducted during 
nighttime. This was done for the following reasons: First, in order to 
fool the population of the Chechen-Inguish Republic, in order to cre 
ate the impression that these troops are actually preparing themselves 
for joining later on for the fight against the enemy in the fatherland 
war. Second reason was that the troops should become acquainted with 
the territory and the locations of the various places in the territory 
where they would later on have to operate to conduct the operation ; 
to study the territory which is contiguous and adjacent to the various 
populated centers like villages, cities, and even one-two houses; and 
also to be able to prepare firing positions around these populated points, 
populated areas. Third, in order to be able to familiarize themselves 
exactly with all the roads, with all the crevices, with all the small, small 
rouds, which lead through the mountains. In other words, the aim was 
to prevent the guerrillas which operated in the mountain to come to 
the help of the population, and to prevent the population from joing 
the guerrilla fighters in the mountains. Fourth, the next aim was to 
fannliarize themselves with the territory in order to discover and liqui 
date any underground organizations, any underground weapons, which 
might have been buried some place, to liquidate them and to take them 
away. All this was done by the troops. The troops were doing this 
work while the operational territorial organs of the NK VD at the same 
time were busy preparing very detailed lists of the population. 
Mr. Kersten. You, at this time, were with the operational group; 
is that correct, Colonel ? 
Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. I was an officer of the troops; I was 
at that time a captain. 
Mr. Kersren. I see. 
Lieutenant Colonel Burrrrsxt. These lists which were prepared by 
the operational organs of the NKVD included the very oldest men and 
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all the way down to the just born babies. And one must say that the 
operation organs of the NK VD have really fulfilled their duty beauti- 
fully. The operation was slated to take place on the 23d of February 
1944, on the day of the 26th anniversary of the creation of the work- 
ers and peasants Red army. In order to conduct this operation at the 
various spots, an operational staff, an operational headquarters was 
created. ‘The place where this staff located itself was the city of 
Grozny. The person who was put in charge of this operation, who 
actually led this entire operation, was at that time deputy commissar 
there was no minister then—Deputy Commissar Serov. 

Mr. Kersten. At this time I think it might be well to point out that 
that name Serov was the one used in connection with the deportations 
in the Baltic States, concerning which this committee has heard previ- 
ous testimony. He was the one signing the orders that the populations 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were deported. Is it right, Colonel, 
to your knowledge, that the same Serov that was in the Chechen- 
Inguish area was the same one in command of the deportations from 
the Baltic States sometime prior thereto? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsx1. That isthe same Serov. He isan old 
chekist. Deputy to Serov, in command of the troops, was Major Gen- 
eral Zimm. At that time he was in command of the troops, of the 
NKVD troops guarding the rear of the Red army. In this group, in 
this staff, in this headquarters, which was led by Serov, there were very 
many officers attached to it. They included army officers and NK VD 
troop officers, line officers, as well as operational officers. At that time 
on the territory of the Chechen-Inguish Republic, there were very 
many units and very many troops. I know of the following: 2Ist 
Border Guard Detachment, the 26th Border Guard Detachment, the 
95th Border Guard Regiment for Special Assignment, First Separate 
Moscow Rifle Division for Special Assignment, the High Border 
Guard School and very many operational workers including a repre- 
sentative from Moscow from the NK VD. 

For this operation Moscow assigned from other republics of the 
Soviet Union operational workers, and from them to the Chechen-In- 
guish, and from the central regions of the Soviet Union. On February 
23, 1944, in accordance with orders received from Moscow, by personal 
order of Serov, this entire big military machine started moving. On 
1 day at a certain designated hour the operation started in the entire 
republic. The local party and administrative units of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, all the people in columns carrying placards, the pictures, and 
the portraits of the Soviet leaders, with accordians and orchestras, with 
slogans, in columns went to the square in the various localities where 
they lived, to the party which was called by the administrative organs 
for these people. 

I at that time was in the village of Novo Selskoye: that’s a center of 
a small district, and I would like to tell now how this operation was 
conducted in Novo Selskoye. This operation which was conducted in 
Novo Selskoye where I was, was similar to the operation which took 
place in the entire Chechen-Inguish Republic. On the square was the 
brass band of my particular unit. The population of the Chechen- 
Inguish Republic, not knowing anything, not even suspecting any- 
thing, with songs was converging to the square. And our brass band, 
was greeting the arriving @emonstrators by playing various songs. 
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Approximately at 10 o’clock in the morning on the platform built for 
this occasion came the leaders of the local government, of the parties. 
the administration, and also the representatives of the various mili 
tary units present in that neighborhood. The secretary of the regional! 
committee of the Communist Party, who was either a Chechen or In 
gu lish, at the ee wus ie covered by the ap p ylause of the people and the 
play ‘ing of the brass band ope ned the meeting. In his speec h he Spok 
of the Lenin and Stalin conception of solving the nationality problem, 
about the wonderful solution of the nationality problem in the Soviet 
Union, about the friendship of the various nationali ties comprisi ins 
the people of the Soviet Union, about the mutual trust and the friend 
ship between the people of the Soviet Union—the Russian people, 
rather, and the Chechen-Inguish, and about the very wise leadershiy 
exercised by the Stalinist Central Committee of the Communist Cen 
tral Union; and he also mentioned, and stressed, the fact at this par 
ticular time the peoples of the Soviet Union have losed their ranks as 
never before around the Soviet Union and the Party. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Are the people of the Chee hen-Inguish Republi: 
Russian speaking people, or are they of a different nationality / 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxi. They speak a different language, 
sir. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. They are not Russian ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel en ruITsKI. No. 

Mr. Kersten. But they are part of the Soviet Union, or they were 
part of the Soviet Union / 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskt. Of course. 

Mr. Kersten. And just one more question at this point. The 
Serov that we have been talking about here, is he the same one who 
a few months ago was appointed chairman of the State Security 
Council of the U.S. 5S. R. ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskr. The same one, the chairman of the 
committee of the state security, the same one. 

Mr. Kersten. Has he replaced Beria in the Soviet Government? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxi. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Allright. Continue. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. Part of the population, part of the 
Chechen-Inguish population speaks Russian not too well; part of it 
understands it very badly, inadequately. After the secretary of the 
regional committee of the Communist Party spoke, many other lead 
ers spoke. First the chairman of the local Soviet administrative 
body, the commander of our unit, the Lieutenant Colonel Oumanets, 
the commissar of our unit, Lieutenant Colonel Karnauchow. Speak 
ing of this lieutenant colonel I mentioned, he occupies a very im 
portant post. He is now deputy chief of the entire militia of the 
Soviet Union. All of these Lahore in their speeches covered abso 
lutely the same ground as was covered by the speech of the first 
leader who was the secretary of the local Communist organization. 

After their speeches were finished on the platform appeared one 
of the mountaineers, one of the local people, either a Chechen or an 
Inguish, a fellow with a iong flowing beard. In the name of the 
Chechen-Inguish people this man thanks the Red army for the great 
achievements which it had been able to gain against the enemy at 
that time. He said, like all of the people of the Soviet Union, the 
Chechen-Inguish people are more than anxious to help the Red Army, 
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nd having come down from the platform, the speaker's platform, 
he takes a horse which has been standing there, and pre 

present, and as a sign of trust and friendship of the Chee 

eople to the Red army he takes the horse and presents 

is a present to the commander of the unit of the trooy 

be considered that all this is taking place while the band is pla: 
and the people are clapping their hands. After him another Inguish 
is given a chance to speak and is given the word. He is a middle- 
aged man. He says there is a trust and mutual understanding be- 
tween the Russian people and the Chechen-Inguish, and due to this 
respect and mutual trust, he gives a special winter—sort of like a 
mantle they wear; it’s not like a coat; it’s hard to explain what it 
it—I don’t think it matters very much—gives it as a sign of the 
friendship and trust which exists between the Russian people and 
the people of the Chechen-Inguish. He gives it to the chairman of 
the political unit, Karnauchow. 

And at the very height of this celebration, on the platform steps 
the deputy chief of this militar y unit for intelligence, M: ajor Kohorin. 
He speaks to the people who are on the square in a very short and very 
dry speech. He announces the decision of the party and the Soviet 
Government, the verdict actually. This particular decision could be 
summarized approximately as follows: That during the temporary 
occupation of the Soviet territory by the German troops, the popula- 
tion of the Chechen-Inguish Republic—concretely speaking, both the 
Chechen and the Inguish—have given assistance and comfort to the 
Nazi troops, collaborated with them, have attcked on occasions the 
Soviet Army, Soviet military personnel; have actually given assistance 
to military units of the German Army; and thereby caused great harm 
to the Soviet Government. Therefore, they have become collabora- 
tors of the German Fascist Armies, thereby also weakening the power 
and the might of the Soviet Union. Because of that, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union as well as the Soviet Government have 
made the following decision. The entire population of the Chechen- 
Inguish Autonomous Soviet Socialistic Republic, .both the Chechen 
and the Inguish entirely, completely, 100 percent, would be deported, 
or would be “transferred” as the word read, to far away points of the 
Soviet Union. The place where these people were to be deported to 
was not announced. And this man who made the speech warned that 
any kind of resistance, or sign of resistance, or lack of fulfilling the 
orders of the people who were supposed to conduct this operation, will 
be considered a sign of resistance to the Government. He also warned 
that in the case of any sign of resistance, extraordinary measures will 
be taken, up to and including shooting on the spot without any court. 
He also warned that resistance or refusal to obey orders is absolutely 
useless since this particular village, Novo Selskoye, is surrounded by 
armed troops, that they are manning the previously prepared firing 
positions, and that the guns from these firing points previously es- 
tablished are pointing right at the demonstrators, right at this mo- 
ment. And he pointed out the various locations, two little hillocks 
and small madeline where, at this particular time, you could see 
troops manning various positions. He also warned the demonstrators 
that the square where this demonstration is taking place is also sur- 
rounded by armed troops. At the time he said that, it actually was 
true because the second ring around the square was already formed 
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by troops. Besides that, a military armed unit appeared on the 
square at his signal. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, you can convey this to him. I regret 
very much that Congressman Dodd and myself have to leave now, 
and we are ve ry sorry that we can’t hear the rest of the witness’s testi 
mony. But I do want to commend him for his remarkable testimony 
that he has given here. You might state that this committee has heard 
testimony in New York, Chicago, Washington, Detroit, and London. 
We have heard a great number of witnesses in this testimony and the 
pattern and the blueprint that has been used by the Soviet leaders in 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and other na 
tions in order to take them over was along the same pattern but from 
the description you have already given so far in your testimony, | 
think this is the first time we have had music along with it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrskt. IL believe it was a classical ruse. 

Mr. Mappen. I might add that his testimony is very valuable be 
cause the same pattern is now being used in Guatemala, in South 
America, and in the Seandinavian countries, and his testimony, | 
know, will be a valuable contribution to the peoples in the now free 
countries so that they can guard against such ruses and and techniques 
and patterns that the Soviet Union used in Chechen-Inguish. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Madden and also Congressman Dodd 
must leave at this time, and Congressman Dodd would like to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Dopp. I join in the expressions of my colleague, Congressman 
Madden. Did you know General Rudenko? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriesxr. The name sounds familiar but | 
don’t. know cooker 

Mr. Dopp. I believe that he took Vishinsky’s place as public prose 
cutor. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskt. I think it is so. 

Mr. Dopp. He was at Nuremberg with the Russian prosecutor. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. At this time Congressman Madden and Congressman 
Dodd are excused. 

(Congressman Madden and Congressman Dodd withdrew.) 

Mr. Kersten. Now you were telling us, Colonel, about the state 
ment by the person who was informing the populace as to the true in 
tent of the meeting. Will you continue now with your story 

Lieutent Colonel Bururrskr. At the signal given by this officer a 
military unit came on the square and spread itself near the speaker's 
platform. They placed themselves in two lines, facing each other 
like this, thereby forming a corridor consisting of live soldiers which 
had a width of approximately from person to person of one meter. 
And then he warned that all the people participating in this demon- 
stration who are at this particular time on the square, beginning with 
the secretary of the Communist Party and the head of the administra- 
tion that village, have to pass through this corridor formed by the 
soldiers. 

Mr. Kersren. Do I understand you correctly, that the local Com- 
munists were at this time being deported or being persecuted by the 
MVD and the other troops, along with the rest ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxt. Absolutely correct. 
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Mr. Kersren. This should be a good warning to local Comm 
fhe world over. 
™ Lieutenant Colonel Bururrs This is a classical tactic of the Com 
munists when they fool not yas their people but they also fool 
themselves. 

Mr. Kersten. Go right ahead. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsx1. And he also warned that anybody 
who entered this corridor formed by the two lines of soldiers had to 
dispose of whatever arms they might have, whether cold arms or 
pistols and so on. After they passed through this ¢ 
to line up on the other side in a column of four’s, headed b 
tary of the party organization and the local head of the adm stration. 
After this sentence, this verdi t, was read, of the party ind the Soviet 
Government, the demonstrators. * were so stunned that they remained 
standing like some sort of mythical firure . They didi { b ‘Hieve thei 
own ears. And only after they comprehended, understood the treach 
ery and the ruse which was prac ticed | ry the Soviet Government and 
the Communist Party, they started throwing away the flags, the por 
traits of the leaders, and soon. And after that it was everybody’s turn 
to go through the two lines of soldiers lined up on the square. They 
were lined up in a column surrounded by a strong unit of soldiers. 
They were taken under guard in column straight from the square 
where they participated in the demonstration to the outskirts of the 
city where they had a special collection point. This collection point 
was just a plain field, nothing in it. They operated in the TRANS ; 
the oper: ations workers of the NKVD, the so-called chekists, the intel 
ligence people, received about 8 or 10 troops each, with an assistant to 
clean out the houses in the village: Each one was assigned 3 to 4 
houses ; using trucks. 

Mr. Kersten. What kind of trucks? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxi. This is characteristic. Every one 
of the cars was an American truck, Studebaker and Chevrolet. The 
same trucks, the same ears which the Soviet Government received un 
der Lend Lease, and in order to help fight against the Germans. All 
the trucks were absolutely new. The operational officers did p Je ice the 
soldiers which were with them in the truc k near the houses. At this, 
operational officers, with one of the soldiers, would go into the houses 
or one of the apartments, would announce to the people who were in 
the houses the verdict and the sentence and the decision of the Soviet 
Government 1n approxim: itely the same words used by Major ‘Kol iorin 
at the demonstration. They gave people exactly 1 hour to get ready, 
allowed for a family to t: ake with it exac tly 100 ‘kilograms of clothi ng 
and food and so on, and warned them that in an hour they all had to 
be in the truck, and also warned the peopl as Major Kohon in did 3 
the square that resistance will be useless, and what measures will be 
taken if resistance takes place, noted the time, and in an hour those 
people who went themselves into the trucks, and those who didn’t were 
actually forced to go into the trucks, and all these peop le were then 
loaded in the trucks and taken to the same collection points where they 
joined the members of the families who were on the square, and who 
had participated in the demonstration. At the collection point the 
entire population of the village was checked against the previously 
prepared lists, were loaded on the American trucks, which by that 
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time were lined up in a column formation, and an officer was put in 
charge of this particular column and these operational officers who 
were in charge of this, surrounded by the soldiers and the families 
which were loaded on the trucks, were transported to the neighboring 
railroad stations, and were loaded in the prepared and waiting rail 
road cars. 

These cars were lined up practically the entire Grozny railroad 
spur. There they were met already by special NK VD convoy troops. 
All these people were loaded in cattle cars, and in the freight cars. 
These cars were not in any way equipped with anything. They 
didn’t have any stoves, even the simplest ones. They didn’t even have 
any shelves on which people could sleep. The cars were loaded to 
overflowing. They were shut and then sealed. The convoy troops who 
were guarding them, received the lists of the deportees. After this 
happened, the assignment of the operational and the NK VD troops to 
conduct this operation was finished, and they were returned to the 
places where they were located, and the convoy troops took away the 
people to the place where they were supposed to be deported to. This 
is the way the deportation operation was conducted in Novoselskoye. 
Exactly the same thing happened in that 1 day in the entire territory 
of the Chechen-Inguish. In 1 day the Chechen-Inguish Republic 
disappeared. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Could you tell us, if you know, how many were 
deported all together ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. 100 percent of the entire Chechen 
Inguish people. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That means the entire population without 
exception ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. Absolutely the whole thing. More- 
over, all the Chechen-Inguish who were at that time in the Red army, 
who had various administrative positions, they were also withdrawn 
from the places where they were, and also deported and joined their 
countrymen, 

Mr. McTievr. Colonel, after the deportation, at the area in which 
you were present, there existed then a complete ghost town, is that 
correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. After the deportation, how in that ghost town then 
did the operating unit of the NVD behave? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsx1. After the population was deported, 
the villages and cities of the Chechen-Inguish republic remained 
empty, absolute dead silence. But this silence sometimes is broken. 
It is terrible, sometimes this dead silence is broken by the neglected 
‘attle, cows, horses, hungry dogs, cats, chickens. At that time the 
people who were supposed to have come from the center part of the 
Soviet Union to settle there had not yet arrived. The silence is some- 
times broken by the drunken orgies of the Communists, of the agents 
of the operational units of the NVD. They drink everything, alcohol, 
corn liquor, anything they can find. It is hard to say why they drink, 
either because they felt that they have conducted the operation so 
exactly that the government gave them, or because they were conscious 
of the fact that they were murderers, that they were blind executioners 
of the rules of the Soviet Union. They started robbing and taking 
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way all the things that the people left behind, which they could not 

‘arry with them. C oats, overcoats, suits, everything that could be car- 
rine away. ‘They killed the cattle and indulged in drunken orgies. 
Approximately 2 or 3 days after the operation was begun my unit as 
well as other units which participated in this operation was removed 
and sent to a different place. 

Mr. McTicvr. Is it true that several months before this operation 
you had joined the Communist Party ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxi. Yes, in April of 1943 I became a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you begin to have any doubts about the true aims 
vf the Communists after observing the operation which you have just 

lescribed, after observing the whole Communist approach, after tak- 
ng part in the operation which you have just described to us? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsk1. I have seen a mass senseless liquida- 
tion and killing of people, including children. This has been a basis, 
a groundwork for my new attitude, my new understanding of the 
Soviet policy y to the people of the world enslaved by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. McTicur. After the Chechen-Inguish operation, were decora- 
tions given out to those who participated 1 a it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsk1. Yes; beginning with Beria who at 
that time was the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs and ending 
with the run of the mill, < rational worke rs, district le: ade rs of the 
operational units. They w in Up 
to medals, they were also given premiums in mone y baie aifts, arid also 
commendations were given to the people by Beria himself. 

Mr. McTicur. In this same time, ¢ ‘olon el, were you required to take 
part in other mass deportation operations? Would you be good 
enough in your own words, Colonel, to describe those mass deporta- 
tions to us? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. Yes. I have also participated 
mass deportations of the Kalmuk autonomous republic and the popu- 
lation of the Karachaev Republic, and also of the population of the 
Crimean Republic. What I have in mind is the Crimean Tartars. The 
technique, the pattern of these deportations is the same as the one em- 
ployed in the Chechen-Inguish Republic. T he exception is that only 
there they did not employ any music. In December of 1943 exactly 
the same repressions were used against the Kalmuk Republic. The 
capital city of the Kalmuk Republic was Elestia, now the city is called 
Stepenoy. In November 1943 the Karachaev population was deported. 
In June 1944 the Crimean Tartars were deported. The technique of 
deportation of the rest of the people is exactly the same and I would 
be repeating myself if I told the story again. The same pattern 
prevails, lists were made, trucks arrived, people were loaded, heard the 
sentence and were deported. 

Mr. McTicur. How many Kalmuks do you estimate were de ported Q 

Lieutenant Colonel Buritrsxy. I do not have available to me the 
statistic data. I think within the limits of approximately 150,000 
to 200,000 people. Approximately. All of them, the Karachaevesy, 
Chechen-Inguish, the Tartars, all in all would approximately make up 
a million people. 

Mr. Kersten. At that point, did you have any knowledge as to 
where the Chechen-Inguish people were deported to? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxi. We did not know it. At that tim: 
I did not have any information. Later unofficially I found out fro: 
other officers that. the Chechen-Inguish were sent to Middle Asia, t: 
the Kossack Republic. <All of these people I found out were deporte: 
to behind the Ural Mountains, to the Kossack Republic in Middl 
Asia. 

Mr. Kersren. Can you give us some idea how far away that was 
how far from Chechen-Inguish ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. This is very far, thousands of kilo 
meters. 

Mr. Kersren. Did he have any idea as to how many survived that 
deportation ? 

L teutenant Colonel Buriirsx1. No, I do not know. I can only sup 
pose that very many perished. 

Mr. McTieur. Would you say, Colonel, that as far as the Checher 
Inguish operation was concerned, that never in history has a govern 
ment committed a more deceitful, cowardly, and inhuman crime? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrskt. Yes, of course. 

Mr. McTicuer. In the groups that you have just described whic! 
were deported, such as the Crimean Tartars and the Kalmuks, what 
was the hardest group to deal with ? 

Lieu‘enant Colonel Burirrskt. The grown-up men, the grown-up 
masculine part of the population. But where I was at that time 
there was no resistance. They could not resist. They were caught 
unaware and completely fooled. 

Mr. McTieue. Did anything in particular impress you as far as the 
deportation of the Crimean Tartars was concerned ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskrt. No. Do you mean during the de 
portation ? 

Mr. McTievur. Did the passiveness for instance of the Kalmuks 
make any impression upon | you, if that was the case ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskt. Yes. What made upon me a par 
ticular impression was the passiveness of the Kalmuks. They ac- 
cepted their fate with utter resignation, in complete silence and that 
made a very deep impression because we all felt that they have ac 
cepted their fate and within this acceptance they despised this. 

Mr. McTievur. You personally participated in all these deporta 
tions, is that not correct, and you spe ak from first hand knowledge ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskt. I am testifying under oath, and that 
IS SO. 

Mr. McTicve. What was your next assignment, Colonel, after the 
deport: ees 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. After the deportation operations 
were finished my unit as well as many other units were transferred 
to the territory of the Lithuanian Republic, in order to fight the so 
called bandit-movement. 

Mr. McTieur. The so-called bandit-movement was the resistance 
movement against the Communists in Lithuania, is that correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskr. Absolutely so. 

Mr. McTicvr. When were you assigned to Lithuania? When did 
you come there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. After the deportation of the 
Crimean Tartars, either at the end of June or beginning of July of 
1944, 
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Mr. McTievur. Will you tell us something about what happened 
there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskr. After the Red army has occupied 
Lithuania and the Germans left, the Soviet Government has started 
creating a party and administrative apparatus for Lithuania, begin- 
ning with the central committee of the Communist Party in Lithuania 

t the top and going all the way down to the smallest village. 

The absolute majority of the Lithuanian people did not want this 
party, and administrative Soviet apparatus. The more advanced part 
of the population organized itself ln what the Soviets called bandit 
ands, and these so-called bandit groups disposed, liquidate d the Soviet 
Party and administrative represent: atives. They killed them. It is 

haracteristic that these so-called bandits liquidated and one ed of 
the party leaders and the administrative leaders but only those who 
were actually Lithuanians, because they considered that these people 
were traitors to their own country. And these resistance gr ups did 
not touch, did not molest the representatives of the party and the Gov- 
ernment which were Russians, Ukrainians, and belonged to other 

itionalities of the Soviet Union. In order to strengthen the party 
apparatus and the Government apparatus at the various levels in the 
various command levels of the Lithuanian Republic, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment sent a great number of troops into Lithuania. 

Within these many units which were transferred to the region of the 
Lithuanian Republic was also my unit. 

From July 1944 to February 1945, I partic ipated in the fight against 
the so-called bandits. I was in a few counties in my work in Lithu- 
inia. I was in the territory of Wilna County, Taurage County, 
Shaulavsk County, Kaunas County, Urburg County, and many oth« 

Mr. Kersten. These so-called bandits were the young men, young 
Lithuanian patriots trying to fight for the independence of their 
nation of Lithuania; is that not right ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bu SLITEK?. Absolutely correct. But these so- 
called bandts were supported by the other majority of the Lithuanian 
population. At the very beginning in the t rritory of the Lithuanian 
Republic there were a great number of the so-calle d bandit formations: 
they were very numerous and consisted of many people. They were 
irmed with light weapons. The weapons were both of Soviet and Ger- 
man manufacture; they also had machineguns, heavy machineguns, 
Soviet machineguns, type Maxim, and they also had the German 
machineguns which were manufactured in Czechoslovakia in the 
Skoda Works. Some of the Lithuanian guerrilla fighters were also 
umed with light artillery. In some places in the fight against the ban- 
dits were thrown not only the NVD units but also reoular Red army 
units and aviation. This particularly applies to the region of Koslov- 
rutskia-Pasha, not far from the city of Kaunas, in the region of the 
city of Kaunas. Time has passed by, the troops were becoming more 
and more fatigued, the fight continued, and yet the local Soviet gov- 
ernment and the party apparatus had not been established at all 
echelons. The so-called bandits were very difficult. They were im 
possible to catch. Knowing very well the territory in w hich they oper- 
ated, and having the support of the local population, they knew ex- 
actly what we had in mind, what we planned; when we were loading 
people on trucks to conduct an operation against these bandits, and 
they also had information in their possession and left the place where 
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they were to go into the forests to join a fight with us only when it wa 
absolutely necessary. However, whenever they had a chance, they of 
course, tried to win a fight, and that lasted approximately till Se piem- 
ber 1944. When the Soviet Government saw that it was not achieving 
any results, the Soviet Government made the following decision i 
September 1944 in the Lithuanian city of Panewecsis; with a specia 
assignment and special rights this brought the deputy to Beria, Ge: 
eral Kruglov. 

Mr. McTieur. Is General Kruglov the individual who has sw 
ceeded Beria ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrskt. That is the same one. 

Mr. Kersren. As I understand it, Serov and Kruglov have su 
ceeded Beria; is that correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskt. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. Before you proceed, it is true, then, up to this point 
that the Lithuanian bandits, or the partisans were fighting the Com 
munists and had been very, very effective; is that correc t! 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. They had become so effective, as a matter of fact, 
that the Kremlin had lost patience with the whole operation i: 
Lithuania; is that correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskr. Absolutely correct. 

Mr. McTievur. And in losing its patience the Kremlin decided 
send into Lithuania its topman, Kruglov, to enforce the laws or th: 
operation in its most stern manner ; is that correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. Correct. 

Mr. McTieur. Proceed, Colonel, please. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxt. On a very dark September night 
in the city of Panavecsis, Kruglov calls in a top-secret operationa 
meeting. At this meeting there are present the commanders of the 
units of NK VD troops, the deputies of these commanders for political 
affairs, for intelligence, and also the chiefs of staff of the units, the 
responsible top leaders of the territorial units of the NKVD in 
Lithuania. At this meeting Kruglov summarized the results of th: 
fight against the so-called bandit movement in Lithuania and said 
that up to the present time the measures which have been undertaken 
have not proved to be realistic, that the Politburo of the Soviet 
Union and Stalin and Beria themselves are not satisfied with the re 
sult of what has been achieved in Lithuania, and that it is time to 
change from words to sharp measures; that order must be brough 
into Lithuania and that the party and the administrative Soviet 
apparatus must be reestablished in Lithuania. In the name of Staliy 
and Beria, Kruglov gives a concrete order that the work of intelli 
gence agents must be intensified and activated. 

He orders not to spare any efforts and not to spare any money to 
create an agent’s net, to find out the base and the les dership of th 
so-called bandit movement, also, who he ‘Ips and assists them, and to 
liquidate this base of operations, and he said that, and I quote 

“Enough of this sentimental approach, of this sentimentality,” and 
to use all necessary measures in order to get all the information and 
to brook no interference and to use whatever means are necessary 
in order to get information from the partisans themselves, from their 
relatives, or from the people whom the partisans use for liaison pur- 
poses. He also ordered that the troops become more active in their 
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ght against the so-called bandits. He told them to comb through 

ie forests, through clearings in forests, villages, and he also ordered 
hat during this so-called combing-through operation, if somebody 

ies to make a getaway even though he is not armed, if he tries to 
in away, this particular person is to be considered a bandit. The 
‘ind of person who tries to run, although he is not armed, against 
ese people firearms are to be used and they are to be killed without 
iny further ado. No court is necessary for them. If these people 

appen to take refuge or run into a house or into a farm or into a 

illage, then this particular house or farm or village is to be consid- 
ered a bandit farm, a bandit house of a bandit village, and these 

ouses or farms or villages are to be destroyed by fire. Property and 
domestic animals which happen to be in this particular farm or house 
or village which is to be considered bandit has to be confiscated, and 
turned over to the local party apparatus or local Soviet apparatus. 
At the end of the meeting Kruglov expressed the hope in the name 
of the central committee of the Soviet Union and also in the name of 
the Ministry of Commissars of Internal Affairs, that this noble as 

signment which was given to the troops and to the operational or 
cans of the NK VD to liquidate the bandits will be fulfilled by every 
one concerned, and after Kruglov left, all the measures which he had 
ordered were introduced, were actually used. 

Mr. Kersten. At this time—it is now approximately 12: 15—but 
I would like to state before we adjourn that nobody here should 
leave the room until after the witness has left, and the wit 
cused until 2 o’clock, and the witness and the party with h 
leave the room at this time and be back at 2 o’clock. Everybody 
remain seated, please. 

We will adjourn now until 2 o’clock. 

(The committee reconvened at 2: 15 p. m.) 

Mr. Kersten. Hearings will come to order. I think we left off at 
the point the witness was speaking of the orders that came from Gen 
eral Kruglov about the stern measures that were to be applied against 
the Lithuanian partisans. Will you continue, Colonel Burlitski, now, 

nd tell us of the events in Lithuania following these orders or just 
where you left off in your statement this morning. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. After the meeting at which Kruglov 
presented his demands and his orders, the Lithuanian Government, 
that is the Soviet Lithuanian Government. military units which were 
located at that time in the territory of Lithuania and territorial units 

f the NVD which were at that time in Lithuania began fulfilling the 
orders of Kruglov. Besides these measures the Soviet Government 


Ul 
] 
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undertook some other measures. For instance, at the central commit 
tee for the Lithuanian Communist Party the Soviet Government had 
reated a bureau, ORG Bureau, organizational bureau. This ORG 
Bureau which was established by the Soviet Government was headed 
at that time by a member of the central committee of the Cor imunist 
Party of the Soviet Union and now one of the secretaries of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, Suslov. This ORG Bureau in 
actuality was the supreme party, exercised party leadership, and was 
superior in its functions and in its rights to the central committee of 
the Communist Party of the Lithuanian Republic. The aim of this 
organizational bureau, or ORG Bureau, was to exercise actual and 
factual power in the entire territory of the Lithuanian Social Soviet 
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Republic. The chief aim of this organizational bureau was to 
trengthen and to resurrect the party and the administrative appara 
tus in the entire territory of the Soviet Social Republic of Lithuania. 

This ORG Bureau as its principal aim had the liquidation, the secur- 
ing of the power and liquidation of the so-called bandit movement in 
the territory of Lithuania. This ORG Bureau in actuality took over 
the entire political, administrative, and economic life of the Republic. 
Any kind of orders or directives which were issued by this Suslov 
were a must for the government of Soviet Lithuania. Besides that the 
Soviet Government undertook another measure. The central com 
mittee of the Communist Party in Lithuania together with the Soviet 
Government of Lithuania issued a joint appeal to the so-called bandits 
in Lithuania. This appeal contained a statement which said that the 
so-called Lithuanian bandits should leave their underground lairs and 
their forests and should report to the territorial organs of the NK VD 
of Lithuania, with a statement that they repent their sins. Those 
Par who obeyed this appeal were promised a guaranty that they 
will be re.099% nt; that they will have freedom, and that they will 
receive Soviet documents. These peop le were told that they were 
supposed to give up their arms and to indicate to the territorial organs 
of the NKVD where the headquarters of the underground movement 
here depots for arms are loe ated: who leads these under 
ground formations of Lithuanian guerrillas, and so on. Those were 
the measures, the steps which were undertaken by the Soviet Govern 
ment. 

\fter this the party apparatus from all 7 way wp. from the 
central committee of the Communist Party of Lithuania which is top 
echelon, all the way down, and the administrative Soviet agencies 
have started pl wctically to carry out the orders given to them by 
Kruglov. A wave of e Ker cutions and torture started. The people who 
formed the base of this bandit movement were deported to far-away 
regions of the Soviet Union. the setting on fire of the various villages 

leadership of this so-called bandit movement seeing what is 
happening, these people seeing how the Lithuanian people were being 
exterminated, how villages were burned, how cattle was destroyed, 
made a decision to go and Jeave the underground; to abandon and to 
give up some of their units, to let them go, and temporarily abandon 
any kind of active operations. All this in order to preserve the peo- 
ple, the leadership and the population for a future fight. The Soviet 
Government utilizing this decision of the leadership of the under- 
ground, used this opportunity in order to resurrect the party and ad- 
ministrative apparatus all over Lithuania, and this so-called bandit 
movement was weakened, but never completely liquidated, and as far 
as I know up to 1953 it stillexisted. That is all. 

Mr. McTievr. Colonel, did your men, who were highly disciplined 
soldiers, ever get sickened by the things that the »y had to do in connee- 
tion with the reign of terror in Lithuania ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxr. At that time, that was 1944 and 
1945, I have not seen any open signs of revulsion on the part of my 
soldiers. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you see any later? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskr. In April of 1945 my unit and I 
were transferred to east Prussia on the border of Poland, and in April 
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of 1949 I was again returned to Lithuania, to the region bordering on 
Poland. During 1950-51 the entire fight against the so-called bandit 
movement of Lithuania was entrusted to two NVD divisions, so- 
called divisions for special tasks—the 2d and 4th Special Tasks Divi- 
sions. The headquarters of the 2d Special Task Division was located 
at Wilnus, and the commander was General Vetrov, and the 4th Divi- 
sion for Special Tasks is located in the city of Shaulai and the com- 
mander of this division is General Piashovy. These 2 divisions, under 
the command of these 2 generals I just mentioned, are actually doing 
all the work and all the fighting against the so-called bandit move- 
ment in the territory of the Social Soviet Republic of Lithuania, of 
course, in connection and cooperation with the local units of the NVD. 
In 1949-51 from the members of these two divisions which I have just 
mentioned, there were many occasions when soldiers, sergeants and 
even officers, in fulfilling these horrible tasks which were given them 
by the Government deserted as a sign of protest. And the orders to 
comb through the various forests in order to search for these so-called 
bandits, these soldiers fulfilled only formally, superficially. These 
soldiers in doing it were holding onto an old soldier’s proverb which 
reads “One day "passed by,” which means it is one day nearer to the 
time when I become a civilian again. 

Mr. McTicur. While you were in Lithuania in 1944-45 do you know 
by any chance what happened to the thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars worth of supplies that were sent into Lithuania by Lithuanian- 
American aid societies in the United States? Would you have any 
information on that ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxr. I do not know. 

Mr. McTicur. Was one of the Lithuanian partisan leaders against 
whom you were sent known as the Iron Wolf? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskt. Yes, there was; in a place called 
Ayshishky, a small town, less than a county. This particular person 
was liquidated. 

Mr. McTicue. In other words you were able to trap the Iron Wolf, 
as he was known in Lithuania in those days ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsx1. No, this man who led this group was 
known as the Iron Wolf, and the entire group under him also bore 
that name; in other words the whole group was called the Iron Wolf. 
In order to liquidate this group very many units were utilized, not 
only my unit but very many others. In the course of time, in 1 week 
or 1 month 5 people; the next week or month 7 people; this entire 
group was liquidated. 

Mr. McTicur. Was the leader of the Iron Wolf ever entrapped or 
liquidated ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. I did not get hold of him myself; I 
do not know; according to the data supplied by the territorial organs 
of the NVD he was aptured and liquidated, killed. 

Mr. McTievur. Who was the most famous and troublesome Lithu- 
anian, Colonel, in your experience among the partisans / 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxi. The most troublesome and the ac- 
knowledged leader of the entire so-called Lithuanian bandit movement 
was a Lithuanian by the name of Mishkeniz. The Lithuanian people 
considered this Mishkeniz to be a national hero, and he had a tremen- 
dous authority among the Lithuanian people. 

Mr. McTieur. What happened to him, Colonel, do you know? 

42972 _54—pt. 245 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskr. As far as the fight against the Mish 
keniz group is concerned, I know something which happened during 
the years 1946-50. From 1948 to 1949 and 1950 during these years 
according to the information which was supplied by the territorial 
organs of the NVD, it was said that Mishkeniz has finished a 2-year 
intelligence course in an American school, and in 1950 came back to 
Lithuania, was dragged back to Lithuania, and was at that time in 
the neighborhood of the Prensky forests. In order to liquidate his 
group and himself a lot of troops were concentrated, brought together. 
The operations for the capture and liquidation of Mishkeniz were all 
lead by Kruglov himself. He was in charge of the entire operation. 
Having been surrounded and having found himself in an absolutely 
hopeless situation, in accordance with information from territorial] 
organs of the NVD, Mishkeniz committed suicide. 

Mr. McTicur. Was his body ever identified, Colonel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruitsktr. I do not know that. At that time I 
was in charge of guarding the border and did not participate in that 
operation. There are two legends which I heard from the organs of 
the NVD. One of the stories or legends was that when he was caught 
in a hopeless situation in the Prensky forests, in a clearing of the 
forest, and having been completely surrounded, he committed suicide. 
The other legend was that he was surrounded in a restaurant in the 
city of Kalun where he was eating with some friends, and having 
found himself completely surrounded by the enemy and in order not 
to fall into the hands of his enemies he committed suicide. Which of 
the two versions is correct I do not know. The fact is that he 
disappeared. 

Mr. Kersten. Was it not the custom of Lithuanian partisans before 
they were captured sometimes to put a hand grenade to their head or 
face so that they could not be identified so that their relatives would 
not suffer by virtue of their partisan activity ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsxr. I do not know of any occasion when 
they blew up grenades in front of their faces, I know something else 
though. I know another thing, that the Lithuanian guerrillas when 
surrounded, even if they were found, never surrendered themselves 
alive, but always committed suicide. Those who could not offer any 
resistance at the time of their capture and who were actually taken 
by the Soviet troops, managed to commit suicide even after they were 
in the NVD prisons, they used to commit suicide by hanging onto their 
own underwear, they used to jump out of the windows, and so forth, 
but. never gave that information to the Soviets, to the NVD or gans, 
which they demanded. 

Mr. Kersten. So that they always made sure that they would never 
give information by these acts; is that correct ? 

Lieutenant, Colonel Bururrsxt. Absolutely correct. 

Mr. McTrevr. Do you believe that even today the partisans such as 
the Lithuanian partisans which you have just described, are fighting 
battles for a free world in the forests and swamps of East Europe? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burrrrskt. I think so. I am convinced that it is 
so especially in Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, western Bialovesze, and 
western Ukrainia, 

Mr. McTieur. Toward the end of your assignment in Lithuania 
in February 1945, did your superiors propose a decoration for you, 
Colonel? In 19442 
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Lieutenant Colonel Buruirski. Yes; when I got out I recommended 
for decorations those people who were under my command. When 
my turn came the head of the political department of the unit above 
me came over and said that I also would get a political decoration. 
When it came to talking about a decoration I, by being rather incau- 
tious, indicated to my superior that I do not think that anybody de- 
serves a decoration for the work we have been doing since a lot of 
people died because of the horrible thing we did and that it would be 
a shame to get a decoration for this work. 

Mr. McTievr. As a result of your answer were you threatened with 
court-martial charges ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrski. Military tribunal. There was an 
investigation started and I was about to be turned over to the court- 
martial. However, due to interference of very big people who had a 
lot of influence, who had known me for my work in actual fighting 
against the Germans, the court-martial proceedings were dropped. 
However, I would not like to mention their names, the people who in- 
terfered on my behalf. 

Mr. McTieur. Was it after your experience in Lithuania, Colonel, 
that you finally decided that you were going to escape to the West at 
the first opportunity ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. This thought actually came into my 
mind when I was participating in the mass deportation of the various 
nationalities I described before, like Chechen-Inguish. My experience 
in Lithuania only confirmed that decision. 

Mr. McTievur. When the war ended, Colonel, what was your as- 
signment ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsk1. At the end of the war, in April 1944, 
I was in Eastern Prussia and in 1945 I was in Lithuania. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you briefly tell the committee what your as- 
signments were after the war in 1945 up until the year of 1951 ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrski. In 1944, I was the commanding 
officer of a border commandantura. I was in charge of the same com- 
mandantura in 1944 and beginning in 1945 in Lithuania when I was 
participating in the fight against the so-called bandit movement. In 
April of 1944 I was transferred to East Prussia and was guarding 
the border between East Prussia and Poland where I was until April 
of 1949. In April 1949, I was transferred back to Lithuania, and 
guarded the border between Lithuania and Poland up to November 
1951. In November 1951, I was assigned to the Moscow school for 
border guard officers. This is a school where you are supposed to in- 
crease your qualifications for the work you are doing. I was gradu- 
ated from this school in November 1952. After that I received an as- 
signment to one of the faraway borders of the Soviet Union. That 
is all. 

Mr. McTicvur. It was at the school in Moscow, wasn’t it, Colonel, 
and I do not want to have you tell any of the details because of se- 
curity reasons, but it was at the school in Moscow that you first began 
to formulate definite plans for your escape to the West; is that true? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskt. Yes; the plans I had before, but 
here I had an opportunity to carry out these plans. 

Mr. McTiave. Colonel, without identifying the particular part of 
the border or borders that you went over, will you kindly tell the 
committee your escape story ? 
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Mr. Kersten. Just a minute. In addition to the things the counsel 
has mentioned I want to stress the fact that the witness is not asked 
to give us any names, or places, or locations in this respect because of 
security reasons. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsxt. I understand that. After having 
reached my new assignment at the border—the assignment that I re- 
ceived in Moscow—I started studying and familiarizing myself with 
the people and the unit to which I was assigned. After I had fa- 
miliarized myself with them, and after having determined who could 

ossibly be obstacles in my escape; rather after hi aving studied the 
er and all the possibilities pertaining to carrying out of my es- 
cape plan, and having studied all the sm: lest details and facts which 
might prove to be obstacles in my escape, and having taken counter- 
measures against all possibilities which might break or stop my es- 
cape, I utilized the most opportune moment which came my way when 
my deputy for political administration was called for a conference 
at a big central city, at a higher unit to which my unit was subordi- 
nated. At that time some sort of calvary competition was going on. 
I also utilized this cavalry competition and with a group of other cav- 
alrymen sent to that city the chief of staff of my unit. The represent- 
ative of the counterintelligence service, which was attached to my 
unit—the chief of counterintelligence department of my unit was 
called, by his superior, for a conference in higher headquarters. In 
other words, the only person that remained in the unit at the time of 
my escape whom I had any reason to fear was the head of the intelli- 
gence department of my unit, and I utilized this opportunity; I sent 
him with a group of soldiers to the rear to a distance of about 25 to 
30 kilometers from the place where I was. In other words, all the 
people who could have possibly been obstacles in the way of my es- 
cape were removed by me. The only people who remained were at 
that time my deputy for quartermaster problems and my deputy for 
political problems, and I was not afraid of them because these two 
people, even if they had found out about my plans of escape, could 
not have taken any decisive measures; they had no plans to do so, 
so on June 1953, I and my chauffeur in the car GAS-67 rode toward 
the border, and on the border I have sort of a garden where I had 
watermelons growing and cantalopes, and I made believe that I went 
to see it in order to find out what has to be done in this particular 
garden, whether we should get some wives of officers to water the 
plants or collect the harvest. I went and I looked at it. 

I told my chauffeur that the next day we will have to mobilize people 
in order to work in this garden, and then together with my chauffeur 
T went to the last border marker on the border between the Soviet 
Union and a foreign country. On the border there is a communications 
outlet; this is a communication outlet consisting of something like a 
plug and then the units which guard the border have a special micro- 
telephone receiver, which is a plug and then this outlet, and the people 
on the border who guard the border can come into contact immediately 
with higher headquarters. From this last border marker I and my 
chauffeur through spyglasses watched what was going on in the terri- 
tory around us, ‘but in order to get rid of the chauffeur I beforehand 
took out the membrane from this receiver—this microtelephone re- 
eciver—and I sent him to the next post where there was also an outlet 
like this, and I told the chauffeur to go over to the next post, connect 
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the microreceiver into the plug and give to one of my subordinate units 
an order which I did give to the chauffeur, but in order to get to the 
next post from which ‘the chauffeur could fulfill my order and get in 
touch with higher headquarters, he had to get behind a hillock, and 
having gone there could not see where I was. And since he has turned 
and walked away and turned the shoulder of the hill, and I figured out 
how long it would take him until he gets to the marker and where the 
plug was I jumped into the car, switched on the motor, and crossed 
over into the territory of a foreign countr y- 

Mr. McTicvur. Were you forced to leave anybody behind—any of 
your family, Colonel ? , 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxi. Yes; I have left behind a wife and 
an adopted daughter. 

Mr. McTiavr. Colonel, can you tell us what the best year in the 
Soviet Union was as far as its standard of living was concerned ¢ 

Lieutent Colonel Buruirsxt. 1940. 

Mr. McTicvur. After the war was over did the people think that 
Stalin revised the system whereby the standard of living would be 
improved even more over 1940? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsx1. The people hoped and waited for it. 

Mr. McTievr. How does the standard of living at the time you 
escaped to the West in 1953 compare with the year of 1940? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsx1. It is very difficult to draw a dividing 
line and express it in statistical data or percentages. However, the 
standard of living was much lower in 1953 than 1940. 

Mr. McTicvr. By Soviet Union standards, how did you fare in the 
Soviet Union ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burrirskr. If you compare my standard of liv- 
ing to the greatest majority of Soviet people, then it was much higher 
than they had it. 

Mr. McTiave. What is the average salary of the skilled worker, a 
doctor or engineer inthe U.S.S. R. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxr. Within the limits of five, six, seven 
hundred rubles. 

Mr. McTiaur. For the average skilled worker is that per month? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. On this monthly salary is the average skilled worker, 
or doctor, or engineer required to pay high prices on the black market 
for certain necessities of life ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burrirsxr. In the first place, about one-third of 
his salary is taken away by the Government for various state loans 
and taxes since in the Soviet the Government stresses there are no such 
prime necessities and such staples as butter, eggs, and meats. This 
specialist like a doctor or whatever he is must pay 2 or 3 times more 
in order to get these products. For instance, in Moscow for 10 eggs I 
had to pay from 5 to 8 rubles. However, when I was on the border 
for the same 10 eggs I had to pay 20 rubles and the same thing applies 
to any other products. In Moscow you can buy anything you want in 
accordance with the officially established rate in price, but it is only in 
Moscow. After you leave Moscow and you put between you and Mos- 
cow a distance of about 100 or 150 kilometers, you can’t find anything 
at the stores. 

Mr. McTievr. Colonel, you were a student agronomist and were 
raised on a collective farm. Can you tell the committee something 
about the plight of the farmers in the U. S. S. R. at this time? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxr1. At the present time the plight of the 
Soviet collective farmer is hopeless and very difficult. The collective 
farmers do not live, they merely exist; he is half shod, half dressed, 
and half hungry. 


. 


Mr. McTicur. Half shod? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvur. You mean shoes? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxi. Yes. The amount of money and 
produce which the collective farmer gets for a workday doesn’t amount 
to anything. It is completely valueless. And it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether he works many of those working days for which he 

ets paid, whether the harvest is good or not, he still receives very 
Hittle in return. The lowest level—the lowest existence level in the 
Soviet Union—is the level to which the collective farmer is subjected. 
And I believe that at the existing governmental struggle and with the 
continuation of the collective struggle, there is absolutely no way out 
of this dilemma. 

Mr. McTieur. Didn’t Khruschev say recently the number of live- 
stock must be doubled in the next 2 or 3 years? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsxr. Yes; Khruschev said it. 

Mr. McTicur. Can it be done? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxk1. Yes; Khruschev said it, but on 
February 19, 1933, at the first conference of the Kolkhoz Stakhanovits 
Stalin also made some promises, also spoke. And at that time Stalin 
in his speech said in a short time we Bolsheviks will reach such a situa- 
tion where every Kolkhoz unit—every family within the Kolkhoz in 2 
years will have its own cow and not 2 years passed, but 21 years 
passed—21 years passed by since Stalin made this statement and at 
this present time not only doesn’t every family in the Kolkhoz have a 
cow, but not even every 4 families has a cow. Therefore, statements 
like Khruschev’s are nothing new and these promises will be unful- 
filled just as much as Stalin’s promises were unfulfilled. With the 
existing material bases, economical bases in the Kolflhoz all words will 
remain hanging in air—empty—meaning nothing. 

Mr. Kersten. On that point, as I understand it, Colonel, you studied 
animal husbandry in your agronomy classes ; did you not ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. Yes; I finished a 4-year course in 
agronomy school. 

Mr. Kersten. So as a student in this problem, you could see this 
increase in livestock as demanded by Khruschev was impossible; was 
it not ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsx1. That is one of the systematic—one 
of the next in line tricks pulled by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union—these promises. 

Mr. Kersten. My question was—from your knowledge of this sub- 
ject, you, as a student, knew that this demand of Khruschev was im- 
possible for performance? Isthat right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. I confirm it and also hope so. 

Mr. McTicur. Colonel, when Stalin died, who did the great ma- 
jority of the Russian people expect to replace him ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxi. At any rate not Malenkov; they 
thought in the first place Molotov, maybe Beria. 

Mr. McTieur. Was Malenkov known pretty much as a party hack 
for the most part? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. And only as a party hack; he was 
not known and was not popular among the people. Moreover, after 
the war he was not on very good terms with Stalin and the same thing 
applies to Khruschev. his great idea of Russia’s to increase collec- 
tive farms to create big agric ultural communities, that suffered a com 
plete fiasco. And Khruschev was forced to admit before the party 
of the Soviet Union neither Khruschev nor Molotov have any popu- 
larity among the people. 

Mr. McTiavuer. This you have to say: Malenkov learned his lesson 
well from Stalin. He acquired the knack of stabbing the other fellow 
in the back first. Would you say that is correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsx1. He not only learned this trick, but 
he also mastered it. That is why he was able to stab Beria in the back. 

Mr. McTiaue. Were these new leaders of the U.S. S. R. frightened 
after Stalin’s death when they were left all alone to make ‘the big 
decision ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. Yes; the leadership was frightened 
and wasn’t sure of itself. 

Mr. McTiceur. Can the Kremlin rely on the Soviet Army do you 
think, Colonel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrnsxr. I don’t think so; in my opinion no. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you tell us something more along those lines, 
Colonel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. The Soviet Army is a part of the 
Soviet people. These are the Kolkhoz farmers of yesterday and Kolk- 
hoz farmers of tomorrow. Those are the workers of yesterday and the 
workers of tomorrow, and they already experienced what sort of gov- 
ernment can get them out sweet and they know exactly what h: appens 
to them after they are released from the Soviet Army. They main- 
tain connections, of course, with their own people—with their rela- 
tions and in these letters they get enough from their relatives which 
indicates the situation and life in general is not getting any better, 
but is getting worse. And that is why I believe that the Soviet Army 
is not on the side of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. McTicur. What is your opinion about the armies of the captive 
nations, if war broke out between the east and the west in the very 
near future ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriitrskr. That depends on the policy which 
will be followed by the governments of the free world. If they pursue 
a policy which is similar to the policy of Hitler then the army might 
fight for the Communist government. However, if the policy of the 
free world will be not to enslave but liberate the people of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet satellites the army will support you. 

Mr. Kersten. I would like to ask this question; referring to the 
policy of Hitler: As I recall the situation during the war, large num- 
bers of Soviet troops surrendered to the German Army—the Nazi 
army—and it wasn’t until after the Soviet troops began to understand 
Hitler’s policies and the treatment Hitler employed at that time that 
the Soviet troops began to resist. Is that what you are referring to? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, is this what you are telling us, 
Colonel—that if the large numbers of the Soviet Army understand 
that the West—the United States or the people of the United States 
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don’t feel that there is a hatred between the American people and peo 
ples of the Soviet Union that the Soviet Army or large parts of it really 
would like to be on the side of the West? Isthat right ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirrskt. Not only the army, but also the 
people and I am convinced of it. 

Mr. Kersten. And that large amounts—large portions of the Soviet 
Army would like to be in a position to get rid of the Communist lead- 
ership, is that not right ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskt. Yes, sir, it is so. 

Mr. McTicuer. Colonel, while you were in the Soviet Union did you 
ever hear of the $100 million so-called Kersten amendment of which 
the chairman of this committee was the author ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsx1. Not only I, as an officer, but a great 
overwhelming majority of the Soviet people know about the Kersten 
amendment. It has been popularized and is being popularized now as 
propaganda—as a law directed against the welfare of the Soviet peo- 
plie. This law-—this amendment is being used for the anticipation of 
subversive work against the Soviet Union and Soviet people—in order 
to maintain and encourage traitors to the fatherland, such as I, sub- 
versive, saboteurs, and spies, and other people who are working against 
the Soviet Government, and the Soviet Government considers this is an 
open act of aggression preparatory to starting the third world war. 

Mr. McTicur. You mean by that, people like yourself who would 
like to help get rid of the Communist government, is that not right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskt. Yes, of course. 

Mr. McTievur. And the propaganda used by the Communist govern- 
ment has designated people who want to get away from the Red gov 
ernment astraitors? Isn’t that right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirrsxt1. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. But asI understand your answer to the previous ques- 
tion, people who really love Russia and love the life as such would like 
to get rid of the Red leaders? Isthat right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. So they all would be considered traitors by the Com- 
munist government, is that right ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskr. And are called such. 

Mr. McTicur. Colonel, are you of the opinion the Soviet system 
must fall soon ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. To say that the Soviet system will 
collapse soon would be unrealistic. The system at present is experi- 
encing a point of great weakness—is weakened greatly, yes, but to say 
it is going to collapse and sit and wait for it to collapse, that would not 

be correct, and the Soviet Government and Communist Party will never 
soar under their power. And for this reason the purpose of the free 
world and such people as I, so-called traitors of the Soviet regime, 
is to hasten the time when people of the Soviet nations will be lib- 
erated. / 

Mr. McTievr. When you said a moment ago the Soviet Govern- 
ment regards you and others like you as traitors to the fatherland, 
you, on the other hand, feel, do you not, that you are helping in the best 
interest of your fatherland against the Communist slave masters 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. Yes, I consider myself a tr aitor. 
However, I consider myself not a traitor against the Russian people, 
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but a traitor against traitors, the small clique sitting in the Kremlin 
and ruling—the charlatans. 

Mr. Kersten. One final question, Colonel. What impressed you 
most when you arrived in the West? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskr. The human treatment of a human 
being. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I believe that, if everyone in the world, 
including those in the free world and those behind the Iron Curtain, 
could know the facts given in this man’s testimony, they would do a 
great deal to hasten the day when communism would be no more and 
peace would reign throughout the world. In giving his testimony, he 
has made a very great contribution to the cause of peace, because he 
has lived under the iron heeled dictatorship of the Kremlin, and he 
testifies from firsthand experience. I should like to go back to his 
testimony regarding the evacuation of the entire population of 
Chechen-Inguish. You stated that the method used at that particular 
village and the other places you mentioned, was the same as is followed 
throughout the Soviet domain ? 

Lieutent Colonel Bururrsk1. Yes. As I said before, it is exactly 
true. However, in other places it was devoid of the musical accom- 
paniment. Exactly the same situation prevailed in regard to the de- 
portation of Kulayks and the Crimean Tartars and Karachaevtsi 
people. 

Mr. Buspry. If the Kremlin thought it necessary to deport 5 mil- 
lion Chinese, they would have quite a job on their hands, wouldn't 
they ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsxr. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, how, in your opinion, do they expect to cope with 
that problem, which they are bound to have in C hina ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxr. It is very difficult to say right now. 
However, it is safe to say that Malenkov and Mao Tse-tung leaders of 
China, are not able to live as peacefully among each other and so what 
will happen eventually is that Mao Tse-tung is not going to take any 
orders from Malenkov. That is my opinion because Mao Tse-tung is 
the same kind of a dictator as Stalin used to be. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the people of Soviet Russia ever have any concep- 
tion of the tremendous amount of aid we gave the Soviet Army and 
Soviet people during World War II after Hitler attacked the Rus- 
sians ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxt. The people know it and know it now, 
and even the younger generation, such as I, know about it. Especially 
that is true about the army because the army was clothed and shod in 
American and British uniforms, the tanks and airplanes were Ameri- 
can and British, and automobiles and trucks were American—the food 
was largely American. Besides that the people of the Soviet Union 
have not forgotten the year of 1920 and 1921. That is why the Soviet 
Union is ¢ onducting such a vicious hate campaign in order to eradicate 
the memory of help given by the American people to the Soviet people 
in order to obliterate it completely out of their minds. 

Mr. Bussey. Do they do anything at all to advise the people that 
any nation, outside of Soviet Russia, had anything to do with winning 
World War IT? 

I have heard from various sources that the Soviet Union is teaching 
their children particularly, that it was Soviet Russia that won World 
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War II. I was wondering whether the children are in a position to 
learn about the heroic deeds of other nations and the soldiers of other 
nations. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxt. The people don’t have any other 
sources, sir. The only source of truthful information on that are radio 
broadcasts of Voice of America from the States and Voice of America 
from Europe and BBC. However, the great majority of people don’t 
have an opportunity to learn that. 

Mr. Bussey. Those radio stations certainly don’t spend a great deal 
of time telling the people behind the curtain about the other nations’ 
contributions to winning World War LI. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsx1. Do you mean the free nations of the 
world ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. Do these stations spend much time advising peo 
le behind the Iron Curtain what the free nations did to win World 
Wy Var IT, instead of Russia? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. I believe that they don’t devote 
enough time to this particular subject. 

Mr. Bussey. Speaking of the radio, do the people of Soviet Russia 
earn enough money to spend in buying radios? Does a large per- 
centage of the people own radios, and are they free to select the pro- 
grams they want to hear on the radio? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruitsxr. They don’t earn enough money and 
that is why the majority of the people cannot afford to buy radio sets 
and listen to the broadcasts from the outside. Besides that I must 
stress that they are also prohibited from listening to foreign produc- 
tions and there are very many German stations, which make listening 
very difficult. 

Mr. Bussey. Getting back to Chechen-Inguish, were any of the 
people who were deported ever permitted to return to their homes ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. Not even one. And moreover the 
Soviet Government has published a directive whereby people who try 
to escape from the place to which they were deported were to be caught 
or apprehended they would, without any preliminary investigation or 
anything else, immediately be sentenced to a concentration camp up 
to 20 years. 

Mr. Bussey. Colonel, you have given a very vivid description of 
how the Red army, the NKVD and “MVD c: arry out their orders from 
the people in the Kremlin. What do you think is the general reaction 
of those men who have to carry out these orders ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. The reaction can be best illustrated 
by my example—look at me—I am now in the free world. 

Mr. Bussey. Now that you are in the free world, do you have any 
desire to return behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. Yes, I have a desire to return behind 
the Iron Curtain, but not in the country which exists there right now, 
but to a free Russia, and not only do I have a desire to go back there, 

but I have a desire to fight for and to achieve a free Russia. 

Mr. Bussey. Isn’t it a fact the propaganda of the Kremlin is to the 
effect that the free world isa terrible place in which to live ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxt. Yes, that isso. 

Mr. Bussey. But evidently you didn’t believe it. How many other 
people do not believe it ? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsx1. The majority of people don’t believe 
it. Part of it do believe it. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the population, in your opinion, 
of the Soviet Union enthusiastically embraces communism ? 

Lieutenant. Colonel Buriirskt. To mention a definite percentage 
is very difficult. It is very difficult to mention any definite percentage. 
However, there is a group which consists of those who are only inter- 
ested in their own interest—who are only interested in themselves— 
they are not interested in the people and all those who occupy top posi- 
tions—that are a clique—a top ruling clique, it is very diffic ult to give 
a percentage. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, we realize that you can give only your best 
judgment and opinion. You cannot give an exact percentage. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrski. At any rate the peasantry is defi- 
nitely against the position of the Soviet Government. The absolute 
percentage of the workers are against the Soviet Government and 
absolutely the majority of the army and in this I also include MVD 
troops. 

Mr. Bussey. What would be your best estimate of the total number 
of members in what might be called the hard core of the Communist 
Party in Soviet Russia at the present time ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskr. That is a small group which derives 
all the benefits by being in power. However, the rank and file of the 
Communist Party, the plain people in the Communist Party, in case 
of a break out or insurrection .will undoubtedly join the ranks of the 
people. 

Mr. Bussey. In this hard core—and I am not including people who 
are more or less forced into the party in order to get by, but those 
people who still are deceived and still would stay with the party, 
you estimate there are 500,000 or 2 million; or what figure would you 
estimate ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsx1. Nobody supplied me with this in- 
formation and you will never find any information of this kind in the 
Soviet Union. Therefore, I refuse to assume the responsibility of 
mentioning it since | am no expert in this. 

Mr. Bussey. Colonel, would you briefly describe to the committee 
some of the propaganda that is given to the people in the Soviet Union 
concering the West; particularly that which accuses the United States 
of being warmongers, and declares that we are the aggressors and will 
start World War ILI. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskr. Yes, from the beginning to the end. 
Every day, 24 hours a day, beginning with Moscow with the central 
organization in Moscow and ending with small organizations right Im 
the v illages they try to create the impression in the eyes and minds of 
the Soviet people that America is the most active power in preparation 
of the Third World War as a warmonger ; that the so-called sharks of 
Wall Street—that the aim of the so-called Wall Street sharks is to 
conquer the whole world, and in the first place the Soviet Union—to 
exploit. the capitalists, to exploit the people and to get billions anc 
billions of profits out of this thing. This propaganda follows all lines. 
In the first place, in regard to the American foreign policy insofar as 
the American atomic policy is concerned and jet planes, the fact that 
America is arming and has a powerful military force, that. it has a tre 
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mendous army for peacetime—in other words, in every field of 
endeavor. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, will you tell this committee, please, about some 
of the propaganda techniques used by the Kremlin to sell its so-called 
peace offensive to the people in the Soviet Union? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsx1. Do you mean in order to sell the idea 
that they are actually pursuing the policy of peace / 

Mr. Bussey. That’s right. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. In the first place, they are trying to 
tell the people that the Soviet regime is a Socialist regime; they are 
trying to tell the people that the Soviet structure is such there are no 
exploiters and consequently no exploited people under which every- 
body is equal, that ever ybody has certain rights and certain privileges 
and certain responsibilities, all the way from the top leadership down 
to the least; that the policy of the Soviet Government is not predatory, 
but the policy is based on giving the people liberty and not enslaving 
them; and that the entire Socialist system is based on the promise th: at 
communism will eventually prevail and under communism there will 
not be a government as a machine, as an opposition for oppression, 
where there will not be any private property, where the means of the 
production will belong to the people, and so forth. In other words, 
be this propaganda the Soviet Fans ‘rnment is trying to impress upon 
the people the advantages of a socialistic system as compared to a 
capitalist system. 

Mr. Bussey. Do they believe it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. How can they possibly believe when 
they themselves feel all these beauties of the Socialist system and all 
these 5-year plans have been completely inconsistent in this kind of 
propaganda. 

Mr. Bussey. What opportunities are there for the people in Soviet 
Russia to make a comparison between their Communist dictatorship, 
which they know, and the Socialist system, and what they call the 
capitalist system of the-United States of America? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. It is very difficult to get to the 
truth. Again they can get it from the radio broadcasts and also by 
comparison of those people who are in the occupation forces of Ger- 
many, Austria and so forth. They can see the differences between life 
in the free world and their own country. Also the people are also com- 
paring the life which exists now to the life which existed under the 
‘Tsarist regime, under which they fought in the revolution. 

Mr. Frrenan. Colonel, you stated that the Russians are propa- 
gandized by being told that communism will eventually control or 
prevail. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrskt. There are many published works of 
Lenin and Stalin in which it is directly stated that communism will 
eventually prevail and the capitalists destroyed. Communism will 
prevail in the whole world. Lenin’s and Stalin’s works perhaps are 
not stressed right now. However they exist and the popularized ver- 
sion of Stalin’s work is not denied. The methods and means by which 
it would be achieved can be different, and they don’t necessarily have 
to rely on the use of armed forces, but the eventual result will be the 
prevalence of Communism. 

Mr. Freienan. And I would like to ask, Colonel, if they are taught 
the rulers in the Kremlin will be the rulers in the entire world ? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsxt. That is not stated; that is not told, 
but it is being stated it is following after the First World War the 
capitalist world lost one-sixth of the surface of the globe, meaning 
Russia. After the Second World War many other countries of Europe 
and Asia have left and propaganda says if a Third World War takes 
place the entire capitalist world will collapse. 

Mr. Frrenan. Are the people told it is the ultimate aim and ob- 
jective of the rulers of the Kremlin to break down the capitalistic 
system so that they would be in charge of the administration of com- 
munism throughout the world ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskt. It is not stated that those who now 
sit in the Kremlin will be in administrative charge of the whole world, 
but what is stated is the inevitability or prevalence of communism and 
the inevitability of the collapse of capitalism. It is also stated that in 
this noble fight the lead is being played by the Soviet Union as rep- 
resentative of the peace forces of the world. 

Mr. Buspry. Will you tell this committee, Colonel, something about 
the propaganda they use on the people of Soviet Russia to justify 
building up their armed forces and armed might ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskr. Yes. Every undertaking of the free 
world, and particularly of the United States, is presented to the Soviet 
people as preparation and organization for the breaking out of the 
third world war, and on the basis of this it is further stated by propa 
ganda that the Soviet Union cannot regard this situation lackadaisi- 
cally, and for that reason it is also stated that the Soviet Union there- 
fore must continue to strengthen its armed might, prepare a strong 
army, and to have a strong array. I include, of course, everything in 
it by armed might—I mean the army, the navy, the air force, the 
mechanized divisions and everything; that the Soviet Union cannot 
remain lagging behind, it should overtake actually insofar as its armed 
might is concerned the free world resources. And it is also stated 
that the policy of the Western democracies forces us to spend even con- 
siderable amounts of our funds and our resources for strengthening 
our armed might. It is also stated that the capitalist world only loves 
and respects the powerful ones and only talks to those who have the 
power, and for this reason in order to be able to talk to them as equal 
to equal we must have power; this is basic. 

Mr. Bussey. Do they ever publish, or give out, any comparison 
between the military strength of the Soviet Union and all her satel- 
lites with that of the free world ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxt. As far as the armed strength of the 
Soviet Union you cannot get any information about it from the Soviet 
Union at any time. Not only is it not published. but I, who was an 
officer in the Soviet Army, had never been in a position to get any 
information of that kind at any time. But it is being stated that to 
power we can reply to power and with such power the capitalist will 
learn a lesson for all times. But any information to say that we 
have in the army 5 or 10 million or have so many planes—that kind 
of information you will never find anywhere in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Bussey. Did they ever give any indication that the military 
strength of the Soviet Union is greater or less than that of the free 
world? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskr. I never saw such information. 
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Mr. Bussry. Colonel, you stated earlier in your testimony that the 
Lithuanian bandits, or partisans—the underground—would commit 
suicide before they would surrender. What effect did that have on the 
MVD or Red army? What did they think of people doing that, 
rather than surrendering to the Kremlin ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burnitsxt. It is very hard to answer. It is very 
difficult to say anything on this subject because no Soviet officer nor no 
Soviet soldier would dare to express his opinion or say his impres- 
sion to me on this subject. In the Soviet Union you do not talk about 
these things. It is a different story if you ask me about my own 
opinion. I saw these people did not want to give information ex- 
tracted from them. My opinion is they are real patriots of the nation. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you tell us briefly about the so-called political 
commissars that are assigned to various units of the army, and are 
in all probability, of the MVD? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxrrskt. What about the commissars? Com- 
missars in actuality are the overseers; they are the eyes of the party 
in the army. What actually happens is that during the war in every 
unit there were special departments. They were charged with heading 
underground espionage against people in the unit before the war. 
They called it Smersh, and after the war they were special depart- 
ments, called counterintelligence departments, and those were people 
who clandestinely spied against the members of the unit, whereas po- 
litical spies did it openly. Those people watched the soldiers, the 
sergeants and oflicers, under everyday thorough observation. ‘They 
watched over them not only-personally but also through the party and 
units within that military formation. And the commander of that 
unit is actually, insofar as action is concerned, tied hand and foot, and 
though, juridicially speaking, from the point of view of existing laws 
and regulations, the commander has complete independence, he is ac- 
tually tied hand and foot by commissariat under whose observation he 
is constantly. And if any commander of a unit does not rely in per- 
forming of his functions en the party and the Communist unit within 
the formation of the commands, this is considered to be a political 
nearsightedness and that person not considered to be politically 
reliable. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, the political commissariat is really in 
control ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. Yes; he sort of is a controller. He 
controls everything. 

Mr. Bussey. Now I would like to have clarified 1 or 2 points re- 
garding the deportation of 500,000 people from Chechen-Inguish, as 
you have testified that none of these people have been per mitted to 
return. Who is occupying the territory of the Chechen-Inguish Re- 
public at the present time ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskx1. The territory of the Chechen-In- 
guish Republic at the present time has been populated by Russians; 
Russians from the central part of Russia. 

Mr. Bussey. You stated that, when they moved the Soviet Army 
and NKVD and MVD into this territory, they used the fear of the 
German attack, so to speak, as an excuse for these maneuvers. Were 
there any Germans in that vicinity at all? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxr. Ten years have passed since the time 
and I cannot recall what I can state there was no German troops any 
more on the territory of Chechen Inguish. 
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Mr. Bussey. After all these years, Colonel, do you think the people 
of Russia, as a whole, realize that they cannot depend on any of the 
promises made by the Kremlin leaders / 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. I think that they realize that. I 
hope that they do. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to say that if the 
free world has the intelligence and the ability to analyze the facts 
given in this man’s testimony and to use the information in the proper 
way, it can do a great deal to hasten the day when the Communists 
can be thrown out of the Kremlin, the people of Russia can have free 
elections and a free government, and can contribute much toward 
attaining worldwide peace. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I do want to commend the witness for his cour- 
age and sacrifice which he has shown in doing what he has done to 
hasten the day of the liberation of his people. I have just a few ques- 
tions I would like toask. Isn’t it true that contrary to the opinion in 
the Western World the Soviet Union is not a monolinguistic country 
with a one-language group, but is really a many-language group ‘ 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskt. Yes; it is a many-language state. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Are the Kalmyks Russian-speaking 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskt. Some do; some do not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. They have their own language / 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. That is true for the Karachaevtsi and Crimean 
Tartars ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. That applies to many of the na- 
tional groups of any size who possess their own language, which they 
use, and who also speak Russian. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You say that the excuse given for the mass de- 
pre ition was the fact that they were allegedly collaborating with 
the Nazis. Could you tell us how far the actual Russian-German bat- 
tleline was from the place of deportation at the time these deporta- 
tions took place ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. I do not remember exactly where 
the battleline, where the front was passing through at that time. I 
do remember that the Germans at that time were still in the Caucasian 
region; however, the deportation operations were conducted when the 
Germans were thrown out of this Republic. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. The Germans were not close enough so that the 
deportations could be a logical excuse ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxr. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. It was not near the battleline? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskt. It does not apply either to this case 
and it does not apply to the Klamyks. It was the time when the Ger- 
man Army was nowhere near the place from where the people were 
deported. 

Mr. Macnwrowicz. You say it was at that time when these deporta- 
tions took place that you lost faith in the Communist cause. Did you 
ever discuss this with any fellow officers or did you hear them discuss 
this with others that felt the same way as you did? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxt. I never shared my impressions or 
my opinion with anybody, and nobody shared anything of this nature 
with me. 
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Mr. Macnrowicz. Coming back to the conditions of living in Soviet 
Russia. You have testified with regard to the amount ear ned by doc- 
tors, engineers, and farmers. I am interested in the workers because 
we are being told that the Soviet Union is a worker’s paradise. How 
much do the workers earn on an aver age ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. I am giving only average figures. | 
know that experienced workers earn on an average 500 rubles a month; 
unexperienced 400 rubles. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you tell us what that means with relation to 
the cost of living; how much does it cost to buy a suit of clothing ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxi. That depends what kind of clothing 
you buy. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. An ordinary workingman’s suit. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirski. An ordinar y suit, simple suit can be 
bought for approximately 400 to 500 rubles, a wool suit of better 
quality can be bought for 1,000 rubles. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. So an ordinary average Russian worker must 
work 1 month to buy an average suit, 2 or 3 months to buy a better suit 
of clothing. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. Yes; not less than that. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Can you tell us what a pound of butter costs, or a 
kilogram ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. Before I went to the west for a kilo- 
gram of butter which I could not get in the storeroom and had to buy 
on the open kolkhoz market I had to pay 35 to 40 rubles; for a kilogram 
of meat, 8 to 20 rubles; for pork I had to pay for a kilogram 2 5 rubles. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that an ordinary worker or as far as that is 
concerned a doctor or engineer, because their earnings are not much 
higher, would have to work about : 3 to 4 days to earn enough to buy a 
kilogram of veal, about 21% days to buy 1 kilogr: am of por k? 

Lieutena Colonel Burtrrskt. Yes; in accordance with a salary of 
600 rubles, which means 20 rubles a day ; in other words, for a kilogram 
of meat he would have to work approximately 1 day. 

Mr. Macurowicz. These items are typical items which constitute the 
ordinary cost of living? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. Yes, the main victuals for the Rus- 
sian people are bread and potatoes, but everyone would like to have 
meat, especially the workingman; if not meat he would like to have 
Russian meat soup. If you do not have any meat in that soup you fry 
onions or butter. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. So that Soviet paradise is not as heavenly as 
Soviet propaganda is trying to make us believe ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. We are told also about many scientific develop 
ments which have helped the kolkhoz farmers make a better living and 
which have helped the farmers in their work. Do you know of any 
such scientific developments ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. I did not see any of those scientific 
things in the farms. I saw tractors, combined machines for digging 
up potatoes, machines for sowing. Most of the time they are standing 
in the kolkhoz idle for many reasons, either because they were broken 
down or because there were no spare parts or because the people did 
not know how to use them; another reason was that people knew how 
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to use this equipment but did not want to and ran away to the city to 
get employment in industry. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There is another phase of the soviet life which 
I have not heard you mention, and that is the religious life. Can you 
tell us anything about the religious life of the people / 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxi. There were a great number of 
churches before the war. A great number of churches were closed and 
a lot were destroyed. Those churches which remained standing, which 
escaped destruction were opened by the Government during the war 
years, and those churches which were opened are still open at the pres- 
ent time. Antireligious propaganda is continued; however, at the 
same time, no categorical clear prohibition from anybody to anybody 
is given not to go to church. Such things do not exist. Great part of 
the people are believing in God. Even part of the members of the 
Communist Party surreptitiously go to church and surreptitiously 
christen their children. The difficulty lies in the fact that Soviet intel 
ligence agencies have made very strong attempts to recruit the priests 
and deacons into their secret agencies. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Have they been successful in doing so? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskr. Yes and no. Part of these Russian 
priests go into this or join the : anks of agent, the other part does not. 

Mr. Macrrowrcz. We have been told that although there is no pro- 
hibition against going to church, it is made difficult to do so because 
meetings are being held at the same time so that people cannot go to 
church ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskt. Such thing is not done right now. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What about the children, do they in school get 
any religious education ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskr. No, no, children do not get religious 
education. Church and state are separated. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Is it made difficult for them to go to church ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. The difficulties are created within 
the schools, children’s organizations are conducting anti-religious 
propaganda. Also within the school system itself such propaganda 
is conducted. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anti-religious educaton given to the 
children ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burrrrskr. Of course, definitely. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You have given us very very striking cases of 
mass deportations. Do you know of any instances of mass murder 
conducted by the Communists? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsx1. I personally cannot cite such 
example. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Have you heard of them? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burriirskr. It is one thing to hear, but these 
facts I do not have in my possession right now. 

Mr. Macnwrowrcz. In the course of your experience in the Soviet 
Army have you heard of any Soviet officers or troops being sent to the 
Korean front? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burrrrsxr. I cannot cite any concrete sample 
of that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What do you mean, do you have any information 
on that ? 


42972 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxr. While I was in the military school 
at Moscow in 1952 I have been given lectures by the leading repre- 
sentatives and leaders of the Ministry of the State Security. In those 
lectures they stated that the Soviet Government is not indifferent to 
the Korean conflict and that the Soviet Union both morally and mate- 
rially supports the Communists in Korea. However, to cite a concrete 
example that this division, this battery was sent to Korea, nobody 
gave us this information. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Your instructors in school did tell you and others 
that material and actual aid is given to the North Korean front 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrskr. Yes; they told us. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You say that the majority of the Russians today 
are against their Soviet masters. You know that the West is opposed 
to communism. Why then do you think it is possible for the Soviet 
masters to maintain and to increase it in the world ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsk1. Because the Soviet Union very skill- 
fully utilizes the political mistakes in the world arena made by the free 
world, because the free world still believes them and conducts negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. The Communist Party is also a basis 
from which to operate in the free world. This basis they utilize very 
skillfully, because up to the present time the free world has not taken 
definite measures; they have not boycotted the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Macurowricz. I agree with you 100 percent. The truth is that 
the success of communism results not from the Communist strength 
but from weakness and indecisiveness of the Western Powers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burutrskr. Yes; I agree. 

Mr. Bonty. | would like to ask what his reaction and the people’s 
reaction in Russia would be if the United States and other free 
countries of the world would break off diplomatic relations with Rus- 
sia and the satellite nations. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrski. I and people like me would greet 
this with both arms. 

Mr. Kersten. You would greet it with open arms breaking off the 
diplomatic relations with the Red Government ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. Yes. If this kind of thing would be 
undertaken the Soviet people would realize that the free world democ- 
racies do not recognize those representing the Soviet people but would 
consider them as a band of political bandits who have seized power 
continuing to exploit the Russian people. The Government would 
raise the whole propaganda, but we should not fear that because at 
any rate whether this is done or not the Soviet Government from early 
morning to late night continues to spill dirt and all kind of things on 
the police: y of the free world democracies and the United States. 

Mr. Macurowicz. It has been my opinion for a long time that the 
free countries had been taking a negative position toward communism. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriitskr. I do not understand this. 

Mr. Macurowicz. If it has not taken a positive position as far as 
communism is concerned it has taken a negative position. In other 
words if they had broken off diplomatic and commercial relations it 
would immediately have put the dictators in the Kremlin and the 
satellites on the defense, and they would have to explain to their people 
why it had been done. 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruitsxi. But still they would not be able to 
explain why it had happened. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. The people would constantly be demanding from 
its leaders why it had been done and it would be difficult to try to give 
an_ explanation. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. They could not explain; they would 
not be able to explain it, and the explanation which would have been 
offered by the Communists would not be believed by the people. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. The testimony as given by this witness portray- 
ing the existing conditions behind the Iron Curtain should help the 
free world understand communism and the free nations should actu: ally 
realize that a positive program of some nature should be inst ituted by 
all free governments in the world. 

Mr. Fercuan. W hy were the Chechen-Inguish, Kalmuks, and Cri- 
mean Tartars fore ibly deported as entire nations, was it because they 
were fighting for their national independence, for their right to sepa- 

rate from the C ommunist empire ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxt. I think that was the reason. 

Mr. Feieuan. How about the other non-Russian nations, such as 
the Ukrainians, Georgians, Caucasians, they were also seeking a chance 
for their national independence, and how were they treated after the 
war ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsxr. There were no mass deportations in 
the regions mentioned. In the territories which were under tempo- 
rary oecupation of the Germans, of the German Army, including part 
of Ukraine and also central Russia, those people who were considered 
in any way collaborators with the Germans were also departed after 
the war. 

Mr. Fetcuan. What do you feel that the free world, including of 
course the United States, could or should do to raise the hopes of the 
15 non-Russian nations within the U.S. S. R. and the captive satellites 
including Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Bulgaria, Slovakia, 
Rumania, and others, what do you think we could do or should do to 
give them hope that we will bring about their eventual liberation as 
free and independent peoples, whether by themselves or in a federa- 
tion of their own choosing? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskt. The peoples of the free world, I 
mean all governments representing to be in conjunction with the people 
of Russia and with the people of the so-called people’s democracies 
should by joint efforts help the Soviet people to destroy the Communist 
government, the little group of bandits who sit on top, and give them 
a chance to regain their freedom. 

Mr. FricHan. But what actual methods would you suggest ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsxt. That is a very serious question. I 

cannot present a picture, a worldwide basis, I can only express my own 
opinion. For this it is necessary in the first place to put an end to any 
kind of belief, treaties signed between the free w orld and the Sov iet 
government, stop all kinds of conferences, whether in Berlin, Geneva 
or elsewhere, stop all trade, cease all diplomatic relations. We must 
establish some sort of the old Russian political organization. We 
should create a Russian national army which will increase the num- 
ber of defection from the Soviet army. If such Russian national 
army abroad exists the ranks of this army will rapidly increase by the 
defectors coming over. This army, in case of uprise in the pories 
Union, would cross the border and it will become in a short while a 
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million or 2 million army which will help the Soviet people to get rid 
of the Communist regime. The existence of this political Russian 
center or organization and the existence of this Russian Army in the 
exile will prove to the Russian people that they are not alone, it will 
be a symbol of their eventual liberation, it will prove to them that 
they can depend on some sort of help coming from the free world. 

Mr. FreicHan. Don’t you think that the food the free world is sell- 
ing to Russia or any part of the U.S. S. R. is strategic war material 
which enables the Russians to utilize their workers for war material ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. Everything that the free world sells 
to the Soviet regime strengthens the Soviet regime there. What ac- 
tually happens, of course, anything sold to the Soviet Union increases 
the Soviet war potential. If you sell to the Soviet Union then they 
do not have to produce butter, suits, shoes, and the people who are 
employed in the production of these goods are being thrown to war 
production. The Soviet Government has already transported gold to 
England and even increased the shipments because they do not need 
the gold, because this gold is being mined by very cheap labor, prac- 
tically free of charge. Besides the Soviet Government considers that 
victory of the Communist system over the capitalism will eventually 
come, and therefore they do not care about this gold, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment feels that it will get it back eventually. And they know in 
the event of defeat what their fate would be, the fate of Hess, Hitler. 
Goering and the other Nazis, that would be their fate. 

Mr. Frerionan. Are you familiar with or have you seen any of the 
slave labor camps? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskr. I have never been in one. 

Mr. Frignan. You are aware of the multitude of them ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrski. Yes, of course, I know that. 

Mr. Hiiines. You talked about creating an anti-Communist army 
abroad, and you talked about defecting, such as you did. Can you 
suggest anything else to the Congress of the United States that we 
could do to encourage defection from the Soviet army ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskr. The opinions which I expressed con- 
nected with the creation of that central Russian political organization, 
the Russian national Army, radio propaganda will increase ‘dist uption 
of all kinds of any relations existing between the free world, the diplo- 
matic relations, all of this taken together will increase the number of 
defections. 

Mr. Hitzines. What are the members of the Red army told will 
happen if they should come into the hands of the West ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. They are told that they are re- 
turned by the free world back to the Soviet authorities on their de- 
mand or they are told that they are destined to have a very drab 
existence in the free world, practically starving, or they are told that 
they will be recruited into secret agencies by the American intelli- 
gence and if it is their desire they will get rid of them and send them 
hack to the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government gratefully utilizes 
the fact that the free world has turned over to the Soviet Government 
the members of the so-called Vlassov ae They have not been 
placed in one camp but in very ‘many camps, concentration camps, 
and most of them got 15 or 20 years imprisonment. These prisoners 
came into contact with other members of the Vlassov army and said: 
“Here we are.” 
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Mr. Hiturnes. Your experience in defecting proves, however, that 
the Communist propaganda that you would be turned back or not be 
properly taken care of is a lie? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskt. Yes; I am already here now, living 
in freedom. 

Mr. Hines. Did you have any difficulties with the Western au 
thorities in seeking asylum ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. No, of course, no. 

Mr. Hittines. Based on the experience you have had you could 
advise other Soviet army leaders or officials of the Government if they 
should defect that they are properly take : care of ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskt. Yes; it is easy for me to say that 
now to the people because I am here. But the ones who are still on 
the other side, who have to make a decision, how does he know it? 
Besides that he has to risk his life, leave behind his family. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Wouldn’t you say that if more people, government 
officials, army officers had the truth about your own experience that 
probably many more of them would defect ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsk1. No doubt. Statements on this sub- 
ject made by the radio, as it did, are not enough. It has to be supported 
by some of the acts and measures which I mentioned before. 

Mr. Norsiap. You testified about the conditions in Russia, the feel- 
ings of the army and workers, what was that feeling during the course 
of World War IT? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burrrrsxr. At the beginning of the war the con- 
ditions and feelings of the people toward the war were very negative. 
It isn’t a secret matter to anybody that at the beginning of the war en- 
tire army corps, divisions, surrendered to the Germans, some of the 
commanders with their staff went over to the German side. It isn’t a 
coincidence that by the end of 1941 the German armies were already 
on the approach to Moscow. It was not because the Soviet Army can- 
not fight, but it did not want to fight for the politics of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It was only after the Soviet people and the army were con- 
vinced that the Germans are not coming as liberators but were coming 
to sow fascism in Russia that the breaking point came and that the 
army and the people turned around and the people and the army were 
faced with the dilemma what to choose, whether to choose its own 
brand of communism or follow fascism. They decided to fight for the 
Soviet Government. 

Mr. Norsiap. Does Radio Free Europe and the Voice of America 
do any good inside Soviet Russia ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. Yes; I consider it to be lot of good. 

Mr. Noresiap. You testified that a limited number of people have 
radios. Do those pass word around to others ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxr. Yes; word of mouth is a very im- 
portant means of communication. You may not tell to ¢ anytbody but 
only to one close to you whom you trust, he in turn will tell it to the 
next one. 

Mr. Noreiap. That goes on all the time? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do the Soviets have any long range bombers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Norstap. Do they have bombers like the Flying Fortress B-29 
or something bigger ? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxi. There are types like the B-29 and 
even bigger than that. 

Mr. Norsxiap. Bigger than that ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirsxi. They can pick up greater loads and 
fly farther, compared to the B-29. I believe they can reach New York 
and Washington. 

Mr. Norexiap. In one trip ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirsxi. I do not know any technical details, 
but I heard that those bombers could reach New York and come back, 
whether they fuel in the air or whether they stop for fueling I do not 
know. 

Mr. Hixtirnes. Do you have any information as to whether or not 
the Soviet Army has any atomic artillery firing atomic projectiles ? 

Lieutenant Colonel] Buruirski. I have no information on that up to 
the time I left. Maybe that such atomic artillery exists, at least I did 
not have that information at the time I left. 

Mr. Ferauan. Does the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe 
get into Russia ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskt. In my particular case I heard broad 
casts of the Voice of America from New York within the Soviet 
Union, and of BBC London. As far as Europe stations of the Voice 
of America are concerned I do not know, I never had a chance to 
get it. 

Mr. Freiauan. Did you feel that the radio broadcasts of the Voice 
of America and BBC have given any effective encouragement to the 
pe ople within the U.S. S.R. ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruitski. Yes; it is a very effective means. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do the people believe what the Voice of America tells 
them ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrski. Those who listen believe, those who 
do not want to believe do not listen. 

Mr. Frienan. Do you feel that the method of broadcasting by the 
Voice of America and BBC, is effective? Are the contents “good or 
could it be approved upon ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtitski. Basically the contents are good, but 
sometimes the broadcasts can cause only laughter, and w hen I was 
in the U. S. S. R. I heard a broadcast, I do not remember whether 
it was from BBC or from the Voice of America, they were broad- 
casting a statement by Kerenski, that kind of speech can cause laugh- 
ter. But basically speaking the contents and spirit in which they are 
prese nted is very good and very beneficial and very effective. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you consider the broadcasts that you have 
heard to be strongly anti-Communist broadcasts ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskt. There were very valuable features 
in the broadcasts which showed the real face of communism and the 
real situation as it exists in the West. We in the Soviet Union have 
become accustomed in the course of years to consider everything being 
said against the Soviet Government to be anti-Communistic. 

Mr. Kersten. I have one question with regard to the Russian army 
of liberation or free army that you spoke about. It is my understand- 
ing that you feel the size of such military units or a free Russian 
army is not too important at this time. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsx1. I want to underline the fact that 
I did not say Russian army, but an army including Ukrainians, White 
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Russians, and all nationalities, not Russian in the strict sense. Yes, 
the principle matter is not the size of the army, the important thing 
lies in the fact of such army existing. 

Mr. Kersren. In other words the existence of such army even if it 
is small at the ‘beginning would be a symbol that the people of the 
West were really interested in helping the people behind the Iron 
Curtain to regain their freedom ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirskt. That is absolutely correct, not only 
would it resurrect the faith but also the belief that help is coming. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you say that it is important that the West 
does such thing now rather than to wait until sometime in the future 
so that the army now would learn about this feeling in the West ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Kersten. The longer the Soviet Army knows of the existence 
of free Russian units the better ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it true that in the Soviet Union they have such 
things that you would describe as theater cities, show places, cities 
that make a good impression ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. Yes; they do have such places where 
they take foreigners to show them. 

Mr. Kersten. Which are the main ones? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirski. Above all Moscow, Leningrad, main 
street of Kiev 

Mr, Kersten. But not the back streets? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Kersten. If the foreigners were able to go to those places 
rather than to the showplaces would they get a different impression 
than they get from seeing these showplaces? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskr. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Kersten. We have in the United States and in other free coun- 
tries Soviet Legations, diplomatic legations. I will ask whether you 
think that those Soviet diplomats in the United States or other free 
nations really represent the people of the Soviet Union ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Buruirskr. All of these so-called diplomats are 
old experienced Chekists; they are not representatives of the Russian 
people or of the people of the Soviet Union; they are representatives 
of the Soviet clique. 

Mr. Kersten. You say they are Chekists. Can you explain what 
they do, those posing as diplomats ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. Yes; I can. Those are people who 
are usually graduates of special intelligence schools at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs or special intelligence e schools at the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. Then they put on a civilian suit, together with a 
diplomatic passport; they familiarize themselves with all the details 
of the intelligence work abroad, and then, camouflaging themselves 
with a passport which was given to them by the Soviet Government, 
they continue with their work. 

Mr. Kersren. So that when a friendly country enters into diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet regime, it enters into diplomatic rela- 
tions with the police apparatus and a spy system; is that correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsk1t. And with Soviet intelligence peo- 
ple ; yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. And it doesn’t enter into any relations whatsoever 
with the people of the Soviet Union; is that correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirsx1. Absolutely correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think that the Communist representative of 
the U.S. S. R. in the U. N. represents the voice of the Soviet people / 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtrrsk1. No; he represents the Soviet ruling 
clique, the Kremlin ruling clique, headed by Vishinsky. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you, therefore, not say that the diplomats in 
the United States and the Soviet delegate in the U. N. represent the 
real enemy of the peoples of the Soviet Union? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. Yes; they are the enemies of the 
real people of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Kersten. You said a little while ago that the Communist 
parties in other parts of the world were the base of operations of the 
Soviet regime in those other parts of the world ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. Of course. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, therefore, would you not say that the Com 
munist Party activities in a place like Guatemala in Central America 
are directed from Moscow ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrskr. Not only that, but also the activities 
of the Communist Party in the United States. 

Mr. Kersren. In the structure of the NVD, are there any nationality 
formations? I mean, is there some division along national lines in 
any way? You have the Communist, or rather, the satellite system 
in a country like Hungary or Czechoslovakia or any of the other en- 
slaved nations. Now, when the MVD operate with regard to these 
nations, are the members of the MVD in those nations Hungarian or 
Czech or Slovak members, or are they Soviet ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. Those, the MVD organs in the satel 
lite countries, are being directed by Soviet so-called consulars and 
consultants. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you say that it is the function of the MVD 
army or the MVD apparatus, the primary function, to watch the 
people, and to control the people of the Soviet Union ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsxt. Not only of the observation, not only 
watching, but also liquidation of any kinds of resistance or insurrec 
tion on the part of the people. 

Mr. Kersten. Therefore, what would you say the first and most 
important enemy of the MVD would be? Woul 1 you say that the re- 
sistance of the people is the chief enemy, the chief thing against which 
the MVD fight? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burrrrskt. Yes, the discovery and liquidation 
of plots, antigovernment plots, of all kinds of secret forces, all kinds 
of resistance. 

Mr. Kersten. When Soviet troops are in places like East Germany 
or in places where they can see something of the West, do they have to 
be taken back after a certain length of time and be given a certain 
reeducation ? 

The Inrerprerer. You have in mind, sir, the occupation troops? 

Mr. Kersten. Occupation troops, yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxr. I don’t know. I can’t answer that 
question. 

Mr. Kersten. Covering the period when you were in Lithuania, do 
you know anything about the numbers of people who were deported, 
the Lithuanian people who were deported from Lithuania? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Buriirskt. I don’t know. I cannot give you the 
percentages, but 1 know there were very many people deported. In 
very many regions there were a different number of people; in many 
geographic regions of Lithuania different numbers of people were de 
ported, and I did not see any compilations of overall results. 

Mr. Kersten. During what years, if you remember, were those 
deportations of the people of Lithuania while you were there? 

Lieutenant ¢ ieee Boruitskt. As far as I know, during all the 
years up to and including 1951. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you give us a rough estimate as to how many 
you think might have been deported from Liteon unia during the time 
you were there ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bururrsxt. It is very diflicult to say that. It’s 
very difficult to state the exact number. At any rate, it was not ten 
thousands but in hundred ne, probably two hundred thousand. 

Mr. Kersren. In other word, I understand your answer then, 
during the time you were in Sishen ania, you estimate there were prob 
ably from 100,000 to 200,000 people deported, is that right ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrskt. Not less than that. 

Mr. Kersten. One final question. You told us something about the 
education of children. Do you think, Colonel, that if tle Soviet Gov 
ernment is given a free hand with the education of the very young, the 
children, during the period of the next 10 years, that at the end of that 
time a new Soviet tas with many of these children in it would be 
likely to be more willing to fight against the free world than the pres- 
ent Soviet Army as you know it ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burirrsx1. No; I don’t consider it to be so. No; 
I do not consider it to be so because they would grow up, they would 
see life around them, and they would become exactly like the soldiers 
which are in the Soviet Army right now. Of course, what I have in 
mind is that if the regime does not change. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, I want to say, Colonel, in conjunction with my 
colleagues here, that you have made a very valuable contribution to 
these hearings, and particularly on the attitude of the members of the 
Soviet armed forces, and also particularly your testimony about the 
mass deportations, confirming as it does from the Soviet side, from 
your eyewitness side, from your eyewitness accounts and participa- 
tion, the many stories of people or members of the families of people 
who have been victims of these deportations, that we have heard in 
the United States and here in Europe. Your very clear-cut opinion 
that the Soviet regime is the real enemy of the people - the Soviet 
Union indicates the people of the free world should do what they can 
to help the people of the Soviet Union to regain their freedom, rather 
than that the people of the free world should have to fight in an all- 
out war against those people. And that that all-out war is the ulti- 
mate object, or at least world conquest, or at least world domination, 
is the ultimate object of the Soviet Union. Thank you. At this time, 
everybody take a seat, please. Nobody shall leave the room until the 
witness and the people with him leave the room and until a few min- 
utes thereafter. You may be excused, and thank you, Mr. Witness. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burtirrsxi (in English). Thank you very much. 

The witness withdrew. 

Mr. Kersten. We will now adjourn until tomorrow morning at 
9: 30. 

The committee adjourned at 5:47 p. m., June 28, 1954. 
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House or Representatives, House SELECT COMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE FORCED 
INCORPORATION OF THE Bauric Srates [nto tHe U.S. 5S. R., 
Munich, Germany. 
The Committee reconvened in open session at 10 a. m. in the 
conference room, American Consulate General Building, Munich, Ger- 
many, Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Bonin, Hillings, Norblad, 
Machrowicz, and Feighan. 

Also present: Mr. James J. McTigue, chief counsel. 

Absent: Messrs, Madden and Dodd. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order. I understand, Mr. 
Counsel, that we have as witnesses this morning several members of 
the Labor Service Units located here in Germany, men from Kaiser- 
slautern and Germersheim. I might say that I have had the privilege 
of seeing some of these units, and seeing a small review of these units 
of men who have come from the enslaved nations, nations om 
by Communists, from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgari: 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and I believe, Rumania. They cert: nly 
made a wonderful appearance and impression on me. The one thing 
that I noticed about these men in particular—this was down at 
Kaiserslautern—was that every one of them was truly anti-Commu- 
nist. They know something of what it means to live under the Reds, 
and have the type of spirit and morale that is so necessary in the world 
today. I must say that I was deeply impressed with the spirit and the 
marvelous attitude of these Labor Service battalions or units. Would 
that this spirit were much more widespread than it is. I understand, 
Congressman Machrowicz, you also have seen some of these units? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have seen some of these 
units and I want to concur in everything the chairman said. This is 
one splendid indication of how these people who have come from 
behind the Iron Curtain are doing everything possible to assist the 
people in the free world, and I certainly admire the spirit of the people 
I have seen at these camps. 

Mr. Kersten. It seems from the testimony the former Soviet officer 
stated yesterday that the men in the armed forces behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, even in Soviet Russia, would like to be on the side of the West. 
A young man just walked in wearing one of these Labor Service bat 
talion uniforms with an arm patch indicating he was of Polish origin. 
Things that indicate the spirit of these suffering nations are outward 
symbols that the free world hasn’t forgotten, and I think we should 
do much more along that line. Mr. Counsel, will you proceed. 
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(The official interpreter Was sworn. ) 
Mr. Dimitir Krstev was sworn as a witness and testified in English 
as follows: 
Mr. McTieur. Your name is Dimitir Krstev, spelled D-i-m-i-t-i 
K-r-s-t-e-v ? 


TESTIMONY OF DIMITIR KRSTEV 

















Mr. Krsrrev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. And you were born June 26, 1919, in Kasnakovo, 
Bulgaria ? 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes, sit 

Mr. McTievur. Were you educated in this Bulgarian town ? 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you attend hieh school ¢ 

Mr. Krstev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MeTicur. University? 

Mr. Krstev. Yes, sir, but 1 did not finish my university. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you attending medical school at the outbreak 
of the war? 

Mr. Krsrrev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoTiavr. ae you join the Bulgarian Army ? 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes, s! 

Mr. McTicur. Were aoe in action against the Nazis? 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you in Bulgaria at the time the Soviet Com 
munists occupied Bulgaria ? 

Mr. Krstev. me, 

Mr. McTieur. Can you briefly tell us something about that? 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. When was it and what happened to you? 

Mr. Krsrev. At this time when the Communists came in Bulgaria I 
was in my native village. I got out of the army and we started our 
organization. I belonged to the Bulgarian Agrarian People’s Party. 
When we started to organize we had much trouble. That was in the 
time when Nicola Petkov started to organize the opposition. We tried 
to have meetings. 

Mr. McTiave. In what year was this? 

Mr. Krstev. That was 1946. 

Mr. McTicur. Is this the time that you were secretary-general of 
the Bulgarian General Students Union ? 

Mr. Krstev. It was later that was in the beginning, that was about 
July. 

Mr McTiaur When were you arrested ? 

Mr. Krstrv. When I was in Haskovo; that isa city. At this time we 
wanted to hold conferences but the Communists didn’t want to let us be 
free, and when our people arrived at the place where we were supposed 
to have our conference, we saw policemen. They were on the door. 
They don’t let us come in. 

Mr. McTiaur. You were not permitted to meet freely ? 

Mr. Krstev. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, did you attend medical school? 

Mr. Krstev. That was later, sir. 
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Mr. McTieue. Well let’s get on to that, if you will, please. Will you 
tell us something about attending medical school? This is under the 
Communists ¢ 

Mr. Krsrrev. Yes; it was the same under the Communists as before; 
then I went to school. 

Mr. McTievr. Then you returned to medical school under the Com- 
munists ? 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Was this at the University of Sofia ? 

Mr. Krsrev. It was. 

Mr. McTicur. How long were you at medical school ? 

Mr. Krsrev. Two years, ’46 and ’47, 13th March I was arrested. 

Mr. McTicur. Why were you arrested ? 

Mr. Krstrv. The reason was this. At this time the Communists 
wanted to prepare a new law for university education, and by this, no- 
body, no students, can be assigned in the university without some cer- 
tificate from the Fatherland Front. That means nobody can be 
assigned to the-university without this certificate from the Communist 
Party, and it was evident for us that the new people which are not from 
the Communist Party, would not be allowed to be assigned to the 
university. 

Mr. McTievr. You mean you couldn’t attend the university unless 
you were certified by the Communist P arty, is that correct ? 

Mr. Krstev. Yes. And in this time the professors and assistants, 
held meetings to explain to the students that this new law will give the 
rights to all students, and they will help all students, even if they are 
not Communists; they will help them to be assigned to the university. 
But that was not true, and we tried to explain to the students the real 
project of the Communists; and at this time the Communists, they 
made held meetings, and we were there to explain the right points 
which we think in this new law for university education, and we 
wanted the Minister of Education to allow us to hold meetings to ex- 
plain our opinion about that, but this was not allowed. After that, 
our central committee from Bulgarian Agrarian Students Organiza- 
tion, decided to hold meetings to explain our opinion about this, and 
that was in March 1947. We tried to explain our opinion but at this 
time the Communists, had some special brigade, they were all Com 
munists, and they started to fight with us. 

Mr. McTieue. To break up your meeting ? 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes. And that’s going on. That was only 10 min- 
utes—we had not much time—we were not allowed to talk and to ex- 
plain our opinion. And 3d of March we were arrested, I and 4 of my 
friends, 4 of my friends from our committee, executive committee from 
our organization. We were arrested and we were sent to the police 
station in Sofia. In police station in Sofia we were 15 days, and they 
didn’t beat us this time because Nicola Petkov, made protest in our 
partiament about us, and he wrote in our newspaper at this time to 
defend us. He asked what was the reason for our arrest? And this 
time the Communists were waiting for some organization from the 
free world. They called this ONU. What they call ONU, I think 
this organization 1s of the United Nations. 

This time they were in a hurry and they sent us very soon toac amp. 
From the police station in Sofia we were sent at first to Kotziano. That 
was the center of three other camps, but we were not left in Kotziano. 
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The next day, early in the morning, they sent us to Bogdanov Dol; 
that was 26th of March. When we were at Kotziano, the chief of the 
camp, came to us, and asked us from which party we are, to which 
party we belong, and we told him that we are from Bulgarian Peo- 
ple’s Agrarian Party, and he told us that, “You will stay here until 
the end of your life because you are the enemy No. 1.” And the next 
day, in the morning, we were sent to Bogdanov Dol. In Bogdanov 
Dol I was from 26th March 1947 to 20th day of July 1948. In Bog- 
danov Dol they called this 

The Inrerrrerer. Work education community. 

Mr. Krsrev. And from the beginning they tried to explain to us 
what is this working education community. 

Mr. McTiavr. In other words, they tried to convert you to com 
munism when you went to this camp ? 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes. In this camp they had some guards, that’s police 
guards, 1 captain and 1 sergeant. They take care to watch us and when 
we are working they are around us and they watch each other that each 
is doing his job. ‘At night when they check us, they suspend those 
people which are not doing the way they want this work done. 

Mr. McTievur. When were you released from this concentration 
camp ? 

Mr. Krsrev. I was released from this camp on 20th of July 1948. 
From the beginning until my release I was there. 

Mr. McTiaur. When did you get out of Bulgaria? 

Mr. Krsrev. From Bulgaria, that was on 20th of August °49. 

Mr. McTievur. Did you come to Germany in 1949? 

Mr. Krstev. No, to Greece. 

Mr. McTieur. Then from Greece you came to Germany ? 

Mr. Krsrev. From Greece to Italy, from Italy to France, from 
France to Germany ? 

Mr. McTievr. You are now a member of the Labor Service Unit 
at Kaiserlautern ? 

Mr. Krstev. At Germersheim. 

Mr. McTievr. I believe that’s all. 

Mr. FereHan. Would you tell us how you were treated while you 
were at camp? 

Mr. Krsrrv. In the camp everyone has to work, for each kind of the 
work they have a norm. For example, brick production: At the be- 
ginning we start with 2,500 bricks; that was in the beginning. And 
1 week later the chief came to us and told us that it is not enough 
work. The next day they wanted 3,000, and a week later they wanted 
from us 3,500, And in this time we cannot perform it because that was 
too much for us. They beat one of us, and sent special people who 
were in agreement with them to work, and they get this norm, and the 
next day ‘that was for all, and if you did not they beat you. They 
didn’t give you the ration of bread and they gave this ration to the 
other people who got this norm. 

Mr. Friguan. Were you ever beaten at the prison ? 

Mr. Krsrev. I was three times beaten ? 

Mr. Friauan. Very badly? 

Mr. Krsrev. Very badly, sir. One time they beat me too bad that 
I had broken ribs, two ribs, and after that they brought me in a cave, 
and in this cave was water. When I got to walk I “could not move. 
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I feel too lifeless. I saw that I was in water, just my hand was out 
of the water, and in the morning they sent me to the other cave. It 
was dry without water and they gave me a cloths, to change my cloth- 
ing, and gave me a blanket. 

Mr. Feicuan. Was that in the summertime ? 

Mr. Krstrv. No, that was in the autumn, or December. 

Mr. Feignan. Was it cold? 

Mr. Krsrev. It was too cold at this time. 

Mr. Kersten. December you say ; that was wintertime. 

Mr. Krsrev. Practically. 

Mr. FeigHan. Was it ice water ? 

Mr. Krsrery. It was cold water. 

Mr. Frerenan. How long were you kept in the water ? 

Mr. Krsrev. They took me at 2 o'clock after midnight, and they 
start to beat me. That was 2:30 and from this time when I got up it 
was 8: 30 in the morning. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Krstev, you know quite a few young men back in 
your home town in Buigaria. I mean, you did know them, and prob- 
ably some of your friends are still back there, isn’t that right 

Mr. Krsrev. Yes; I have many friends they still are in the camp. 

Mr. Kersten. In this Communist camp ? 

Mr. Krstrv. Especially one of our committee. We were arrested 
together and he is still in this camp. 

Mr. Kersten. The reason I ask you that is this: What do you think 
that the young men of Bulgaria who are presently in the armed forces 
of the Bulgarian Army under Communist control would really like 
to do? 

Mr. Krsreyv. The young people in Bulgaria, all which were assigned 
in our party, are not allowed to be in the ar my. They have some labor 
service and they put all these people in labor service to work. A few 
of them they send to the regular army and I think all these, will fight 
against the Communists. They are waiting, and they hope that the 
free world will do everything to help them and to get rid of the 
Communists. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think the people of Bulgaria like Communist 
occupation ¢ 

Mr. Krsrev. Bulgarian people do not like Russian occupation. 
Especially the people which are in the concentration camp. Their 
spirit is too high and they fight—they fight every day. They are 
Waiting, and they live with idea that the time is already come, and it is 
time to start to help them to get rid of the Communists. 

Mr. Kersren. Thank you, Mr. Krstev. You have made a fine state- 
ment here this morning. 

(The witness was excused and withdrew. ) 

Mr. Ted Gorski was sworn as a witness through the interpreter and 
testified in Polish as follows: 

Mr. McTievr. Your name is Ted Gorski, T-e-d G-o-r-s-k-i? 


TESTIMONY OF TED GORSKI 


Mr. Gorskt. That’s so. 

Mr. McTievur. And you were born August 29, 1929, in Poland? 
Mr. Gorski. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. In the village of Brzesc-Kujawski ? 
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Mr. Gorskr. That’s correct, sir, born in Brzese-Kujawski. 

Mr. McTievr. You lived in Poland under Communist domination, 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Gorski. Yes, sir, until 1949. 

Mr. McTicur. In 1949 you escaped from Poland, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gorskt. In 1949. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were 20 years old? 

Mr. Gorski. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Did you thereafter join the French Foreign Legion ? 

Mr. Gorski. Yes, sir, in Austria. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you later on fight against the Communists in 
Indochina ? 

Mr. Gorski. Yes; I fought for 3 years and then was taken prisoner. 

Mr. McTievr. Who were you taken prisoner by ¢ 

Mr. Gorsk1. The Vietminh Communist forces. 

Mr. McTicur. Did the Communists then return you to Poland. 

Mr. Gorskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. When were you taken back to Poland ? 

Mr. Gorsxr. January 1954. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you sentenced by the Communists after you 
returned ¢ 

Mr. Gorskt. No; they were going to put me through court and give 
me a sentence, but I escaped. 

Mr. McTicur. What were you charged with ? 

Mr. Gorskr. Because I escaped from Poland the first time, and 
because I fought against the Communists in Indochina. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you manage to escape again on February 25, 
1954 ¢ 

Mr. Gorskt. Yes; I was successful in escaping from my place of 
work. 

Mr. McTievur. Did you escape the same way the second time as you 
escaped the first time? 

Mr. Gorski. Approximately the same, but slightly different 
direction. 

Mr. McTieur. After you escaped to the West for the second time, 
did you join the Labor Service units here at Kaiserslautern ¢ 

Mr. Gorski. Yes; I have been there since May. 

Mr. McTievr. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bussey. How many Polish men are in the Labor Service units 
at Kaiserslautern ? 

Mr. Gorskt. There are five companies. 

Mr. Bussey. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have no questions, except I want to remark 
that I have a great admiration for this young man, for his tenacity 
and persistence in his struggle to free the Polish people. 

Mr. Bont. I wish to compliment the witness on his splendid atti- 
tude to try to keep away from the Communists and do what he can 
to liberate the captivated Poland. 

Mr. Gorskr. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Hines. How long were you in Indochina? 

Mr. Gorsxt. I arrived there in March of 1950. 

Mr. Hiti1nos. In the course of your fighting and in the course of 
your capture in Indochina, did you ever see any Russian soldiers? 

Mr. Gorskt. I did not see any Russians. 
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Mr. Hitiines. Did you see any Russian equipment ? 

Mr. Gorski. I saw no Russian equipment, but I did see Chinese 
equipment. 

Mr. Hiniines. Was the Chinese equipment you saw, equipment you 
observed after your capture ¢ 

Mr. Gorskt. Before I was captured we had several times captured 
arms from the Vietminh, and much of it was Chinese. 

Mr. Hitiines. Did you see any Chinese solders? 

Mr. Gorski. No; I did not see any Chinese soldiers. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Did you have any information that came to you 
from sources you considered reliable that there were Chinese soldiers 
in the area in which you were located ? 

Mr. Gorskt. I did hear that Chinese are in Indochina, but I, my- 
self, did not see them. 

Mr. Hinirnes. Could you very briefly describe the living conditions, 
and the deprivations, that you had to undergo while you were a cap- 
tive of the \ ietminh ? 

Mr. Gorskt. We got an order from the French command, to go out 
on patrol. The Vietminh were putting through a convoy with arms 
and food. Fifty of us went out on patrol. We met the convey and 
attacked. We exploded the ammunition, captured or burned every- 
thing up. As we were returning to our lines we were surrounded by 
enemy forces. “Two companies of Vietminh surrounded us. We 
fought for more than 3 hours. We had many wounded and killed, 
and still we fought until we shot out our ammunition. Then we 
started getting through by two’s and three’s, back to our lines. Two 
friends of mine and myself, in the course of this action, were cap- 
tured. 

Mr. Hinxines. What did they do to you when you were captured ? 

Mr. Gorskt. At first it was a little bad because they kept beating 
us. Then they transported us all the way to Tongking, the Chinese 
boundary. There I was in the prison until October. 

Mr. Hiturnes. How long was that? How long were you in prison? 

Mr. Gorskt. Seven months. 

Mr. Hiturnes. What kind of food did you get ¢ 

Mr. Gorski. The food was bad. We got rice, very salty fish, and 
some very dry meat. 

Mr. Hiniines. Did many of your fellow prisoners die in the course 
of imprisonment ? 

Mr. Gorsxt. None of my buddies but I saw that other prisoners were 
dying. 

Mr. Hitiines. Would you say that those deaths of the prisoners of 
war were due to the poor conditions and substandard food that were 
forced a you by the C ommunists ¢ 

Mr. Gorski. Yes, both the bad food and the bad medical care. 
There were many wounded among us. 

Mr. Hitircs. The wounded, I take it, were not given proper medi 
cal “age sore is that correct ? 

Mr. Gorski. Right, they were not given proper medical aid nor 
treatment. 

Mr. Hinirnes. What did the Polish Communist government officials 
say to you when you were turned over to them / 

Mr. Gorsxt. They laughed at me at being caught again. 


42972 
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Mr. Hixiines. Did they torture you in any way, or subject you to 
any a privations ¢ 

Mr. Gorski. No they didn’t do anything. They kept frightening 
me, but didn’t do anything. 

Mr. Huurnes. They apparently knew that you had escaped before ? 

Mr. Gorskt. They must have known. 

Mr. Huttrnes. How were you transported to Poland? 

Mr. Gorski. Across China and Russia by train. 

Mr. Hitxrnes. In the course of the trip, under whose custody were 
you? 

Mr. Gorski. In China under Chinese control, and in Russia under 
Russian escort. 

Mr. WituiaMs. So in any event the Chinese and the Russians co 
operated completely in transporting you back to Communist Poland 
from Indochina ? 

Mr. Gorskr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hires. That’s all. 

Mr. Kersten. Just this question: In being transported from China 
back to Poland, do you know anything about the location of the rail- 
road that transported you back? In other words, where did you start 
from on the railroad ¢ 

Mr. Gorskr. From Indochina to Poland? I can’t remember the 
place names they were all Chinese and I didn’t catch them. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you get on the railroad in Indochina? 

Mr. Gorskr. No; we went through Indochina, by truck and they 
took us by truck to China. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you know about how far you got into China before 
you reached the railroad ? 

Mr. Gorsxt. About 30 kilometers inside China we got a train. 

Mr. Kersten. And were you on a train from that time until you got 
back into Poland ? 

Mr. Gorskt. Sometimes we stopped for 2 or 3 days for rests in smal] 
villages and then continued on our way. 

Mr. Kersten. What I am getting at is, the transportation back to 
Poland, was all by train, is that right ? 

Mr. Gorski. Yes, yes, exclusively train. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you say that there is a railroad all the way 
from 30 kilometers from the Indochinese border back across China 
into Poland ? 

Mr. Gorskr. Not exactly. There are different trains, different gage 
tracks in Russia. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. Was this a newly constructed rail line, so far 
as you could see ? 

Mr. Gorskt. No; I think it was still the old line. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. I, too, want to compliment you, Mr. 
Gorski, for your splendid spirit of anticommunism, and your willing- 
ness to be in the ranks of those who oppose communism. Thank you. 

(The witness was excused and withdrew. ) 

Mr. Cselko was called and duly sworn and testified through the 
Hungarian interpreter as follows: | 

Mr. McTievr. Your name is Laszlo Cselko? 
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TESTIMONY OF LASZLO CSELKO 


Mr. Cse_ko. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You were born on March 28, 1925, in Budapest, 
Hungary, is that correct ? 

Mr. CsetKo. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. After the Communists occupied Hungary, when you 
were only 19 years old you went to work as a coalminer in the village 
of Totabanya, is that correct ? 

Mr. Csexxo. In the spring of 1947 I got to a farm in Hel—I got 
into Totabanya, the mines, on September 1, 1951. 

Mr. McTicvr. It is true, is it not, that under the Communists in 
Hungary if you do not work you do not eat and if you do not eat you 
die, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cseixo. Yes; that is correct; they would not help me in any 
way. 

Mr. McTievr. How long a workday did you put in in the mines? 

Mr. Csetxo. I had to work 8 hours a day in the mines, heavy work, 
and after that for about half an hour we had to go to a political 
seminary. 

Mr. McTicur. How many times a week did you have to attend these 
political seminaries or meetings? 

Mr. Cseiko. With the exception of 2 days every day. 

Mr. McTicur. What were you taught at these political meetings 
that you were required to attend after your work in the coal mine 
was cone ? 

Mr. Csetxo. We were taught how to produce because of the im 
»ortance of production for the social state and also how to watch out 

or those who are not doing their job properly, who are trying to 
sabotage or in any other way not comply with the commands of the 
regime. 

Mr. McTicvur. Were the working conditions in the mines good 

or bad ? 

Mr. Cserxo. The installations of anything that would indicate 
danger or such things was practically nil. We were only forced to 
work ve ry heavily all through the day. 

Mr. McTiaue. How long did you work in this coal mine ? 

Mr. Cserxo. From September 1, 1951, to March 16, 1953, I worked 
in the mines, until the day that I escaped. 

Mr. McTievr. How did you manage to escape? 

Mr. Csetko. Since I was operating a tractor from 1947 until Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, I knew fairly well the border section and walked from 
Totabanya to Vienna by foot and did not eat for 3 days, but I was for- 
tunate enough to make it. 

Mr. MeTievur. And you are now a member of the Labor Service 
Company at Kaiserslautern is that correct ? 

Mr. Csexixo. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McTiceur. No further questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testimony. 

(The witness was excused and withdrew.) 

Mr. Dobrotka was called and duly sworn and testified through the 
Slovak interpreter as follows: 

Mr. McTievr. Your name is Jan Dobrotka ? 
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TESTIMONY OF JAN DOBROTKA 


Mr. Doprorka. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you are a Slovakian, is that correct? 

Mr. Dosprorka. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. And you were born on October 20, 1913, at Dechtice, 
Czechoslovakia, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dosrorxa. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. During the Communist occupation of Slovakia you 
were a master sergeant in the SNB, so-called, which is known as the 
Bureau of Internal Security, is that correct 

Mr. Dopsrorka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicaur. And you were a uniformed master sergeant in the 
Bureau of Internal Security from 1947 to 1951, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dorrorka. That is right. 

Mr. McTicur. Was the Bureau of Internal Security completely 
controlled by the Communists ? 

Mr. Dosrorka. As of 1948 it was completely under Communist con- 
trol. 

Mr. McTieur. But you were a member of the Bureau of Internal 
Security prior to the time that it was under Communist control, isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. DoprorKa. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you were required to stay on as a member of 
the Bureau of Internal Sec urity after the Communists got Control, is 
that correct? 

Mr. DoprorKka. Well, I was automatically taken over. 

Mr. McTievr. After the Bureau of Internal Security was taken over 
by the Communists, did you from time to time receive orders to arrest 
priests, to make house searches, and so forth and so on? 

Mr. Dosrorka. Yes, I received such orders. 

Mr. McTicur. Were there many of such arrests made? 

Mr. Dosrorka. Many wealthy farmers were arrested. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you tell us anything about the orders that were 
given to suppress and liquidate the Slovak Democratic Party members 
and the Slovak League ? 

Mr. Dosrorka. As of 1948 members of the Democratic Party were 
removed from all leading positions in the administration. The Slovak 
League was completely liquidated because the Communists considered 
this organization a subversive and reactionary organization, because 
it was supported by the Slovak League in America. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you ever receive orders to give close supervision 
to the activity of certain parish priests in Slovakia ? 

Mr. Dosrorka. Yes; I received such orders. 

Mr. McTieur. What kind of orders were they ? 

Mr. Dorrorka. We received such orders through channels from 
the government down to our posts and such orders arrived in sealed 
envelopes and were classified as secret, and we were instructed to 
open these envelopes only upon special orders by telephone. 

Mr. McTicur. Who were the men that actually handed you the 
orders, were they uniformed Soviet police or were they plain-clothes 
men ? 
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Mr. Dosrorka. These were members of the uniformed police. 
They were my immediate superiors and they related these orders 
to me. 

Mr. McTicur. If you were instructed under sealed orders to re- 
port on certain priests, what kind of reports did you make? 

Mr. Dosrorka. Under these orders we were to supervise the ser- 
mons of priests and to report periodically on whether there were any 
political aspects in those sermons by priests. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you ever report for example that there was 
any political significance to what a priest had to say ? 

Mr. Dopsrorka. I know I submitted annual reports to this effect, 
and I can state that approximately 60 to 70 percent of the members 
of the SNB did not report any priests to their superiors. This was 
also due to the fact that the priests were aware of the fact that they 
were supervised by the police and therefore they avoided any politic al 
speeches within their sermons. 

Mr. McTievr. Did the same kind of procedure, that is reporting 
on their activities, apply to businessmen and peasants and the popu- 
lace in general ? 

Mr. Doprorka. Yes; we received such general orders to supervise 
the activities of the entire population, especially to observe whether 
the former members of the partially liquidated Democratic Party 
developed any underground activities. 

Mr. McTicur. Were many priests arrested and interned at the 
time you were in the Bureau of Internal Security ? 

Mr. DoprorKa, From the entire district in which I was active there 
were approximately three cases of arrests of priests, however, not a 
single priest was arrested in the area under my jurisdiction. 

Mr. McTicur. That is because you kept reporting to your superiors 
that the priests were only talking to God, is that correct ? 

Mr. Doprorka. That is right; there was no reason for their arrest. 

Mr. McTieur. When did you manage to escape from Slovakia? 

Mr. Doprorka. On December 3, 1951. , 

Mr. McTiceur. Did you have any trouble in getting out of 
Slovakia ? 

Mr. Dorsrorka. No; I did not have any trouble in escaping. 

Mr. McTicvr. You are now a member of the Labor Service unit 
at Bad Kreuznach ? 

Mr. Doprorka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Any questions ? 

Mr. Bussey. When did you become a member of the Bureau of 
Internal Security? Isthat the correct name? 

Mr. DorprorKa. In 1938. At that time the name of my headquarters 
was Provincial Command of Gendarmerie, which was under the 
Ministry of Interior. 

Mr. Bussey. That was in 1938 ? 

Mr. Dosrorka. Yes, in 1938, at which time Slovakia became an 
independent state. 

Mr. Bussey. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time in 1938 ? 

Mr. Dorrorka. No, sir; at that time members of the gendarmerie 
were forbidden to become members of any policial parties. 

Mr. Bussey. In what year was it that you assumed your duties of 
reporting on the priests ? 
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Mr. Dosrorka. This was after February 1948, at the time when the 
Catholic action was started. 

Mr. Bussey. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time? 

Mr. Dopsrorka. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Were you ever a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Dorrorka. In March 1948 all members of the SNB in order to 
protect their own existence were forced to file an application for mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. 

Mr. Bussey. In order to save your life, you had to become a member 
of the Communist Party at that time? 

INTERPRETER. He became a member in March 1948, but your previous 
question was whether he was a member in February 1948. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you attend church prior to March 1948? 

Mr. Dosrorka. Yes; I did. Iam a practical catholic and I attended 
Mass every Sunday. 

Mr. Bussey. And how about after March 1948? 

Mr. Doprorka. After March 1948 I continued attending Mass regu 
larly, however, we were aware that from that time on we were under 
supervision by the Communists, particularly all our contacts with 
priests, with the local priest, local teacher and local government officer 
were suspicious because these persons were considered as reactionary, 
and our activities and connections with the people were supervised by 
Communist spies which were set on us by the Communist Party. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you agree with me that the greatest bulwark 
against communism, and the hope of the whole world for the eventual 
elimination of communism and for world peace, is the fact that the 
people, not only behind the Iron Curtain, but all over the world, will 
continue to believe in God? 

Mr. Dosrorxa. This I believe. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, as long as the people have a deep- 
seated, strong belief in God, we can be sure that we will eventually 
eradicate communism from the earth ¢ 

Mr. Dosrorka. Yes. May this happen as soon as possible. 

Mr. Bussry. Thank you. No further questions. 

(The witness was excused. ) 


TESTIMONY OF JUR DETVIANSKY 


Mr. Detviansky was called and duly sworn and testified through 
the Slovak interpreter as follows: 

Mr. McTievr. Your name is Jur Detviansky ? 

Mr. Detvransky. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. And you were born on September 6, 1919, in Slo- 
vakia in the village of Ladomia, is that correct ? 

Mr. Derviansky. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were a recorder of vital statistics in the town 
of Detva until August 1950, is that correct ? 

Mr. Detrvtansky. That is correct. 

Mr. McTiaur. This is at the time, of course, that Slovakia was under 
the Communist domination or occupation ? 

Mr. Drervtansky. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Later vou were an administrative officer at Zvolen 
until September 1951, is that correct ? 
Mr. DervraNnsky. Yes, sir. 
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from this office by the Com- 





Mr. McTicur. 
munists ¢ 

Mr. Derviansky. Yes. 

Mr. MoTiaurn. Why? 

Mr. Derviansky. As a politically unreliable person. 

Mr. McTicvur. In your position you know something about the 
quotas which were set for the farmers by the Communists, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Derviansky. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you please speak a little louder in Slovak and 
in English. 

Mr. McTiavr. How were these quotas set ? 

Mr. Detvtansxy. The quotas were established for individual farm- 
ers in the presence of a representative of the Communist Party. The 
principle for this establishment, this prescribing of quotas was to 
prescribe those quotas to wealthy farmers in such a manner that noth- 
ing would be left for their own needs. This policy was aimed at de- 
stroying the independence of farmers and forcing them to join the 
farmers’ cooperative which would make the farmers dependent on the 
Communists. To the same end also several other measures were taken 
by the Communists, such as for instance that all labor force was taken 
away from farmers and transferred to industrial purposes. 

Mr. McTiavr. So it was impossible for these farmers, big and small, 
to meet the quotas imposed by the Communists, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Dervtansky. At first the farmers managed to meet the de- 
livery quotas because they helped each other in tending the soil. But 
later this task became impossible to fulfill and farmers abandoned 
their farms and/or were arrested for not fulfilling their delivery 
quotas. 

Mr. McTicvr. Can you give any examples which you know of from 
your own person: a knowledge, of how some of the peasants on small 
fs arms reacted to the quotas ? 

Mr. Dervransxy. There were several instances, but the most signifi- 
cant of them was that which occurred at Detva-Kostolna. It was on 
December 5, 1951, when a farmer named Jan Babic from despair be- 
cause of the hard delivery quotas prescribed to him knifed his 3 
children, 1, 3, and 5 years old. His wife and two older children suc- 

ceeded in escaping his desperate act. He committed this action of 
despair because he stated that since they took away from him every- 
thing they should take away also his family. 

Mr. McTicvur. When did you escape to the West ? 

Mr. Dervtansky. In December 1951. 

Mr. McTicvure. And you are now a captain in one of the Labor Serv- 
ice company units at Kaiserslautern, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dervtansky. Yes. 

Mr. Norsuap. Is the treatment which you have been receiving here 
all you expected ? 

Mr. Dervransky. Well, the treatment I received here meets my ex- 
pectations, however, I am dissatisfied with the slow progress of the 
struggle against the Communists and I am impatient to return to my 
home country. 

Mr. Norstap. Many of us are quite dissatisfied with the progress 
of our fight against communism. 


Were you discharged 
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Mr. Kersten. In other words I understand you feel that the men, 
the young men of Slovakia as well as the people of the other captive 
nations that are in the free world would like to try to help the people 
back in those countries and your country to regain their freedom, 
is that right? 

Mr. Derviansky. Yes, sir, the sooner the better. 

Mr. Kersten. And you likewise feel that the young man back be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, even those under arms, would if they have the 
opportunity help to get rid of Communists ? 

Mr. Derviansky. As far as Slovakia is concerned, I can state that 
since I was previously an active army officer and knew the mentality 
of the Slovakian soldiers, I can state that 90 percent of the Slovakian 
young men would use such an opportunity. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

The witness was excused. 


TESTIMONY OF ARPAD KOVACS 


Mr. Arpad Kovaes was called and duly sworn and testified in Eng- 
lish as follows (with the aid of a Hungarian interpreter) : 

Mr. McTicur. Your name is Arpad Kovacs. 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were born February 1, 1926, at Budapest, 
Hungary? 

Mr. Kov acs. Yes, 

Mr. McTicur. You were educated in schools there and graduated 
from the 12th grade in 1946, is that correct ? 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Upon completion of your course in 1946, did you 
endeavor to enroll at the University at Budapest ? 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes; I made an application to the university, but be- 
fore September I got an answer that my application is refused for the 
reason that I am an unreliable class-enemy and outside the party. 
The Communists do not need graduates or highly educated men who 
are unreliable for the Communists. 

Mr. McTicur. Was there anything said about your father’s politi- 
cal background ? 

Mr. Kovacs. My father was with the Hungarian Gendarmerie, a 
criminal investigator. But in connection with his work he in 1926, 
1927, 1928 operated against the Communist underground organization. 
When the Russians came to Hungary they arrested my father for the 
reason of antipeople criminal. “They could not find any proof. so 
my father was put in a work camp and he worked very hard. The 
Communists wanted to prove that he worked against the people al- 
though my father told them that he never even stole a match and 
fought always for the truth. They did not believe it, and they tor- 
tured him. 

Mr. MoeTievr. Can you tell us what happened to your father? 

Mr. Kovacs. Later on I got to know because I met him only once 
in half a year, and when I met my father I was very surprised. Be- 
fore my father had been a very strong and healthy man, when I met 
him I hardly knew him. He was totally broken, his hair was quite 
white, and he was trembling : all the time. I asked him “What hap- 
pened to you, father?” But he did not want to answer and I recognized 
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that he always put his hands away so I could not see them. I asked 
him, “What is the matter with your hands?” When he showed me I 
was shocked because his nails were practically rotted away. I asked 
him to tell me the truth, what they did to him. I heard that many of 
the gendarmes were tortured. My father told ine that his hands were 
bound behind his back and they took a large pin, like the ladies are 
using for their hats, a hatpin. Then they took a candle and in the 
light of the candle they bent the pin, they made a hook of the end of 
the pin and put it under the nails and there they turned it around. 
So the fingers were totally ruined, torn at the ends. My father told me 
they bound his hands on his back—may I have a sharp pencil—they 
put the pencil in his nose like this, they put the pencil on the table 
and hit him on the head. Then aman would ask him “Did you do this ? 
answer,” and always hit him on his head. His nose is ruined and after- 
ward he went to the doctors for a long time. 

Mr. Kersren. The witness demonstrated with this last answer 
placing the sharp point of a pencil into his nostril and putting the other 
end of the pencil on the table so that is being placed with the face to- 
ward the table, the distance from the table being the length of the 
pencil, and demonstrated that the blows were to the back of the head 
so as to force the head and face and nostrils onto the point of the pencil 
and into the interior of his nose. 

Mr. Kovacs. My father told me that when somebody died during 
the torture they could not report it, so they threw them from the third 
floor out of the window, so that they should not have to report that 
these things happened inside in the course of the torture. They found 
them in the street in front of the house. They reported that he wanted 
to escape and sprang out from the third floor of the building. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to your father eventually ? 

Mr. Kovacs. He was in that camp, afterward they could not tell 
anything because the gendarmerie is working secretly against the un- 
derground movement. The members of the gendarmerie did not tell 
on each other, they could not do that very well because they were work- 
ing under cover names and sometimes they were disguised. My father 
sometimes worked disguised as a gypsy. 

Mr. McTievur. Was your father eventually killed by the Commu- 
nists ? 

Mr. Kovacs. Not directly, but indirectly, in a way, yes. 

Mr. McTieur. How? 

Mr. Kovacs. Because my father, besides, the torture, was several 
months in a cellar, a bunker, and when it rained into the bunker the 
water sometimes went up to his knees and my father got ill and when 
he left the camp he was a broken and sick man. So in 1950 he died 
for the reason of this sickness which he got in this camp. 

Mr. McTieur. After you were refused admission to the university 
at Budapest by the Communists because you were considered politically 
unreliable, what did you do? 

Mr. Kovacs. I finished my school in June 1950. I got work in a 
town that I do not want to name. I got work as a clerk. I worked 
until I got the answer from the university and at the same time for 
the reason of unreliability and class- enemy I lost my position. Then 
my father was in the camp and I was the breadwinner in the family. 
I had 2 sisters and 3 brothers, besides I had my mother, and 
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my father was in the camp. I had my grandfather and grandmother 
too. All of the family was hard working. The Communists took 
away most of what we had. They left a few acres of land. I worked 
on this land. I could not earn enough money to buy food and clothing 
for our family, so I decided to learn somet eet I presented myself 
as an industrial student, as an apprentice. I learned to be an elec- 
trician. The electrical students worked only 6 hours and the other 6 
hours I spent on the land and worked. 

Mr. McTievur. Where did you work as electrical student ? 

Mr. Kovacs. I do not wish to state the name of the city. 

Mr. MoTravr. Then you worked as an electrical student or as an 
electrician. 

Mr. Kovacs. After a year I graduated, my learning time was very 
short, usually it is 3 years till - you graduate, I learned only 1 yea 
Afterwards I worked as electrician. I had many troubles because iw 
always said they want to send me to an organization and I always got 
away from them. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you secure a position as an electrician in a tex- 
tile factory ? 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. While you were so employed, did you engage in any 
acts of sabotage against communism ? 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes, sir. It happened when I was an electrician in this 
factory but before the Horty era. 

Inrerrrerer. That is a military formation in Hungary, a youth or- 
ganization in which they used to serve before getting into the Army. 

Mr. Kovacs. And I have chosen to learn radio and in connection I 
learned microphone—like I speak in now—and in that factory the 


boy died and no one understood the work and they told me to operate 
this apparatus. 

Mr. McTiaur. This is the loudspeaker system ? 

Mr. Kovacs. The loudspeaker system like this here—and the first 
time I was only the —_ rator but afterwards they didn’t get any other 


man so I was always for speaking for the parties and trade unions and 
in the same factory always in the morning they greeted laborers with 
music and slogans for communism, so I was ordered to begin my work 
1 hour before and I switched the operator end from the party and trade 
union. In these 2 years I ruined 3 apparatus because I don’t 
want them to work good, but I could not ruin these apparatus 
thoroughly otherwise they would have discovered it was willful. Many 
times my chief in the same factory knows about it. I cut the wires and 
they looked for it, and for this reason the whole propaganda was 
ruined because they can’t speak loudly. I was the one they so care- 
fully look for, but they never found it. Many times when it was the 
secretariat that spoke I made it so loud the people have an earache. 

Mr. McTicur. After you left the job as an electrician in the textile 
factory where did you go? 

Mr. Kovacs. For the reason I left this factory because the people 
openly said I sabotaged the apparatus and I was afraid. The people 
through connections helped me. They told me it was better if I 
smoothly disappear from the factory. Through another connection I 
got another job in Obudathe. This is the Russian name for shipyard. 

Mr. McTievr. You worked there for approximately 6 months ? 
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Mr. Kovacs. Six months. I learned how to operate a ship. After 
6 months I was so lucky I got the first Russian ship. The reason I 
wanted to escape and my plan was from the first, to leave the ship and 
come to the free world. I told somebody this is the shortest and the 
speediest way. My ship was first coming to Vienna, but meanwhile I 
told openly my friends—we were about 60 electricians there. Some- 
body was mad at me, and since I was telling my friends about my 
»lans—somebody spilled the beans, and after 3 months the Russian 
fice called me to his office and asked me, “I heard that you want to 
escape, is it right?” I said, “Certainly it is not right, I can prove it, I 
am diligently learning Russian, I would like to be a mechanic on this 
ship, besides that I have a fiancee,” but they don’t believe me and al- 
ways on my ship, whenever the ship was close to Austria they took me 
away and put me in the radio room. 

Mr. McTieur. When you were on the ship, were you able to smuggle 
a small radio receiving set on board ? 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes, sir; the Russians are specialists in smuggling be- 

‘ause they smuggle generally watches, gold, and so forth, so one could 
rs arn quite a bit from them, and I made about 30 tr ips to the Soviet 
Union and through this way I have learned about the Russian way of 
living, how they live, the Communists, and so on. 

Mr. McTicve. On this receiving set that you smuggled aboard were 
you ever able to tune in on Voice of America or Radio Free Europe? 

Mr. Kovacs. I did not have to smuggle the radio aboard. I got per- 
misison for it. It was Russian made and on that radio I listened to the 
Voice of America exclusively because I never could get Radio Free 
Europe. 

Mr. McTieve. While you were in Hungary did you hear anything 
from the Russian soldiers who had returned from duty in Berlin ? 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes, sir. We were in Russia—mostly when we changed 
our duty. In the Soviet Union I stayed guard by the engines because 
they went home because this was their home, and when I went to Hun- 
gary then I was free and the Russians were on board. So they went 
out to the town, to their fiances, their girl friends. and to drink some 
thing, I remained on the ship the whole night. The Russian boat was 
very severe—it was severely guarded—guards stood on the boat and the 
guards stood on the barge and guards stood at the ship. While we al- 
ways have sailors on the ship, they were mostly drunk. So I walked on 
the boat. The engine was running. In the meantime I was walking 
up and down on the deck and asked the Russian soldier, “How do you 
do.” After he realized I 3 not Russian he was not afraid and spoke 
tome. T was surprised and asked “Why you get much money, you get 


much rubles, and you live better than the rest.” He laughed at me and 
told me, “You Hungarians are stupid to think that we live better than 
you.” 

INTERPRETER. He imagined that we wanted bolshevism and he said, 
“You are very stupid if you think bolshevism holds much happiness 
for you because it is even worse in the Soviet than it is in these coun 
tries.” 

Mr. Kovacs. Then I explained to him we don’t want it and he was 
too surprised, then I put a bottle of drink and we slowly drank and 
he spoke more and more openly, and he told me he was in Austria 
and he was in Hungary and he was happy he was outside. He saw 
life in Austria and in Hungary and he saw how much happier life 
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was there than in the Soviet Union. When he returned to the Soviet 
Union he can’t go home, they sent him to a camp and before he went 
home he had political instruction. 

Mr. McTievr. When did you escape to the West? What was the 
date ¢ 

Mr. Kovacs. The date was May 26, 1952. 

Mr. McTieur. And you are now serving in a labor service com- 
pany unit in Kaiserslautern ? 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievur. Do you wish to ask any questions? 

Mr. Kersten. No questions. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No. 

Mr. Mc'Tieur. Mr. Feighan ? 

Mr. Feieuan. No. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Hillings? 

Mr. Hiniines. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. It was a very fine statement. 


TESTIMONY OF TOSEK CZARNY 


Mr. Tosek Czarny, a Polish national, was called as a witness, was 
sworn, and testified through the interpreter in Polish as follows: 

Mr. McTicue. Your name is Tosek, your last name Czarny? 

Mr. Czarny. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born May 22, 1922, in Poland? 

Mr. Czarny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieve. In the village or town of Hecznarowice, is that 
correct / 

Mr. Czarny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. You were arrested on July 24, 1945, because you 
were a member of the Polish Home Army, is that correct? 

Mr. Czarny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. What happened to you after you were arrested ? 

Mr. Czarny. I belonged to an underground organization from 
1942 to 1945. In 1945 our group was liquidated. One of our mem- 
bers turned out to be a UB man, a secret service man for the 
Communists. 

Mr. McTievr. After your arrest were you taken to jail for 
interrogation ? 

Mr. Czarny. No, sir; we were all arrested at our meeting place— 
our secret meeting place and interrogated concerning the nature of 
the meeting—the purpose of the organization. After being arrested 
I was taken to the UB offices headquarters. The first question was 
whether or not I was a member of the underground organization, 
the AK, which is the Home Army, or any other underground, and, 
of course, I denied membership in any organization because admis- 
sion was tantamount to a sentence of death. They gave me an hour 
to think it over. They promised to give me everything if I wanted 
to start a new life, including any financial help, setting me up in a 
new business in the West, letting me out of Poland if I would only 
disclose the names of other members of the organization and talk 
about the group I belonged to. I had no intention of disclosing 
anybody’s name because I knew these people’s deaths or possible 
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deaths would be on my conscience. Not only the matter of conscience 
was a consideration in this ease, but also I had taken an oath during 
the German occupation of Poland with our organization never to 
disclose any information concerning the organization and I decided 
rather than to bring misfortune on someone else that I would try to 
stand the “gaff.’ Knowi ing from my answers that they would likely 
get very little from me, then they began to go forward with their 
methods and procedures in which they are espec ially well trained 
and specialized. I was then taken to a room, the door of which was 
covered with soundproofing consisting of cotton and then covered 
with leather; the windows had been opened and had loudspeakers 
in them. The public-address system was opened full blast and I be 
lieve it was done so nobody im the street would know what was going 
on in this office, and the proceedings began, The first question was, 
“Well, now, will you talk or won’t you,” and there on the table they 
had laid out all kinds of tasty things that looked _— UNRRA sup 
plies, cigarettes, American cigarettes, all kinds of good things to 
eat ready to give me if [ opened up. 

Mr. McTieur. This was in 1949? 

Mr. Czarny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. This was how apparently some of the Communists in 
Poland used UNRRA supplies to further their tortures / 

Mr. Czarny. I would like to say more later about what has happened 
to a lot of UNRRA’s supplies in Poland. Then seeing that 1 wasn’t 
opening up a Russian captain walked wp to me—he was in Russian 
uniform, at least he had a Russian coat on with the stars of a captain, 
and started my interrogation. His coat was open and under his coat 
was the garrison uniform of a Polish officer, The Russian officer came 
up and began to use pornographic language cursing me, calling me 
an English reactionary and agitator and immediately slapped me in 
the face. I had never permitted a foreigner to strike me before and 
this caused me to back up. I prepared myself and when he came for- 
ward again I hit him hard enough to make him fall over and he fell 
over and hit his head on the floor, slitting his scalp and it began to 
bleed. At this moment the UB officials jumped forward with guns in 
their hands. They were Polish Communists and I had already pre- 
pared an answer for them. I said, “O. K., here I am. Go ahead if 
you want, you Poles who have falsely accepted UB jobs and idealogy, 
but I will never let this Russian hit me who is taking our people back 
into Russia and torturing everybody and causing so much misery.’ 
When this session came to an end they took me out of the room and 
instead of walking me down the stairs they had me lay down on the 
stairs, one of the UB men stood on my stomach, took a hold of my 
hands and the other one pushed me down the stairs, the first one riding 
on me on my back and I went down the stairs. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was the man standing or sitting on you ? 

Mr. Czarny. The UB man was standing with his feet on my chest 
and stomach. After about an hour they took me out of the cellar and 
took me back up into one of the interrogation chambers and there I 
saw some other members of the underground, one who had his head 
hanging—they were taking him out, he had been beaten very badly 
after the interrogation. As soon as I entered the room blows rained 
down on me. They began to hit me with something they called the 
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dried tendons of an ox—this obviously is some prepared instrument, 
it seemed to have wire inside and it was wrapped in some way. It was 
about a foot and a half long and they began to beat me with this. 
After a few minutes of this I passed out completely and regained 
consciousness and I was all wet. They apparently had thrown water 
on me. They continued to beat me. Four of them worked together, 
using also a rubber hose, beating me all over the back and body. They 
were dressed in Polish ‘Army trousers, and their sleeves were turned 
up and with every stroke they would keep shouting, “Will you talk, 
or won’t you,” and calling me all kinds of names, w: aiting for me to 
start opening up. When I couldn’t stand the pain any longer I woul 
shout at them to stop beating me, I would talk. They ‘would stop for : 
while and let me sit dow n in a chair, and I would say, “Give me 5 min- 
utes then I will talk.” They would wait a few minutes, perhaps 4 
minutes, and then they would start in on me again making fun of me, 
ridiculing me, putting | rubber hoses under hy nose and saying, “Smell 
this and start talking,” and then I would tell them that I didn’t know 
a thing and I can’t tell them a thing, I just told them to stop because 
[ couldn’t stand the pain any longer, and I only wanted to rest. 

[ know nothing and wanted them to stop and I told them they could 
ill me, but I didn’t know anything to tell them. The first interrogator 
told the men who were torturing me something at this point and they 
tied my hands behind me and put a piece of wood about one foot and a 
half or two feet long through my elbows behind my back, that is, be- 
tween my elbows and behind my back, and hung me up on the wall on 
this stick and I had to hang there and they said, “We have better 
methods than this. You will talk before we are through with you.” 
[ had no watch but it felt about like 10 minutes and that is about all I 
could stand before I passed out and when I came to I found myself on 
the floor again all wet. Apparently they had thrown water on me 
again. The chief interrogator said, “Well, as you see, we have lots of 
methods here we can use, if one doesn’t work, another will work.” 
Two of the torturers made me lie down on the floor with by head 
against the wall on my stomach. One sat on my back, another sat on 
my knees and a third one took a length of something that felt like a 
metal wire or cable and began to beat me across the bottom of my 
feet. This beating was even more horrible than the former because 
when they began to beat my feet I didn’t feel it as pain in my feet, 
but it began to feel as if something were breaking or exploding in my 
head. They took me down into the cellar again and after about an 
hour brought me up once more with further interrogation and now 
they began to confront me with other members of the underground. 

They brought a man up in front of me and asked me for the man’s 
name and his underground nickname. and I could see the man was 
terribly beaten and ‘he looked terrible, and I imagine I must have 
looked the same. Itoldthem nothing. I didn’t admit to knowing the 
man at all. They brought in more people to confront us and nobody 
talked until they brought in the UB man who had been a member of 
our group with one member who had broken down and he was with 
the UB men. This man who was with the UB men, the member of our 
group, saw that he had begun to talk too much and tried to squirm out 
of it saying he had met me somewhere on the street and he seemed to 
know my face and then began to talk about the fact I was the leader of 
the 10, and he was all confused— just kept on talking. When he began 
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to talk this way about me I walked up to the interrogating officer and 
I said, “Now because your man has told this lie about me, I will take 
care of him in my own way.” When I said that the member of our 
group had broken down and immediately reacted and said, “No, no, 
officer, I have made a mistake, this is not the man,” and so on. They 
took away all the other members of the group and still kept working 
on me and they said, “It is silly for you not to talk, and to be mis- 
treated in this terrible way when you could have a smoke and sit down 
here with us and have a nice chat and just tell us these things.” I told 
them, “I will not tell you anything, I don’t care if you kill me and cut 
me up into small little pieces, it doesn’t mean a thing, I won’t tell you 
anything.” 

After my reply, the chief interrogator Mtoe red me to approach the 
table and put my genitals on the ts ible. I did this and the torturers 
took wires and beat me on the genitals. I am not clear exactly what 
happened after that because I was in such a state I can’t clearly re- 
member these things. I only know they struck me 10 or 15 times 
and then I remember finding myself in the cellar again. During the 
night they interrogated us approximately every hour and nobody had 
any sleep or rest and the interrogators—the torturers—wanted to get 
some sleep, too, so they let us have some rest the following day and 
gave us some food. They gave us some bread and water—some rolls— 
but most of us couldn’t eat; we had been beaten so badly, and about 
all we wanted to do—we were feverish—was to drink a little. They 
took me upstairs again the next day and began the interrogations all 
over again. The beating started all over again and they began to 
threaten me with two pieces of wire, which they were going to use to 
poke into my eyes. I was in such a state that it didn’t much matter 
any more what happened to me so I just began to poke fun at them 
myself and said, “Go ahead, do anything you want, cut me up in 
little pieces, I won’t tell you anything at all.” They got angry and 
pulled out a pistol and hit me across “the mouth with the pistol and 
knocked out two of my teeth. They ordered me then to stoop over 
and pick up the two teeth and save them for mementos for General 
Anders and General Bor-Komorowski, who are out in the West. The 
knocking out of my teeth caused my gums to bleed profusely and they 
wouldn’t give me any water or anything to stop the bleeding and it 
kept bleeding for several hours. 

Down in the cellar again I tried to ask the guard for help, but every 
time I would call him he would just open the door and kick me for 
bothering him. This interrogation kept going on day after day, and 
after about 3 weeks they had assembled all of the members of the 
group. They had 20 of our members. They had all the interrogation 
results assembled and were checking them to make sure they “jibed” 
and checked with each individual to see if that was the proper testi- 
mony. Most of the men had been beaten and broken and they agreed 
to everything. This was about 3 weeks after the interrogation had 
begun. Included i in our group who were being interrogated was an 
18-year-old girl whose father was a colonel in the police—Polish pre- 
war police. He had been executed by a “people's” group—a Commu- 
nist group. He had been a commanding officer in Warsaw in a unit 
during the Warsaw uprising and later he had been executed by the 
Communist group. His daughter was now being interrogated in this 
fashion along with the rest of us. She was being interrogated because 
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she was a courier for our underground. These are details concerning 
the execution of the father of the 18-year-old girl in Warsaw. I be- 
lieve this a side issue. Do you want to go into that‘ 

Mr. McTieur. No; | suggest you continue with the interrogations. 
Are you about through with the testimony concerning your interroga- 
tion and ready to start the testimony concerning your trial—public 
trial in the theater? If that is the case, I might suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, we take a break here before going into the story of the witness’ 
public trial in a thedter. 

Mr. Kersren. We will adjourn now until 2:15 in this room. 


TESTIMONY OF JIRI SORM 


Mr. Jiri Sorm was called and duly sworn and he testified through 
a Czech interpreter as follows: 

Mr. Kersren. You are a native of Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Where is your home in Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Sorm. Chlumec nad Cidlinou. That is in Bohemia. 

Mr. Kersten. When did you leave Czechoslovakia ¢ 

Mr. Sorm. February 5, 1954. 

Mr. Kersten. Before you left Czechoslovakia what was your occu 
pation ¢ 

Mr. Sorm. I was in the army. 

Mr. Kersren. What were your duties in the army / 

Mr. Sorm. Flight mechanic, 

Mr. McTieur. How did you happen to come to the West ? 

Mr. Sorm. By airplane. 

Mr. McTicur. Tell us something about it, please. 

Mr. Sorm. You want to have details? 

Mr. McTieur, The general story of how you came here, what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Sorm. I was on a flight together with a pilot from Janovice to 
Pizen, where I was stationed. We lost our way and landed in west- 
ern Germany. 

Mr. McTieur. Did the American authorities agree to return to 
Czechosivvakia if you so desired ? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes; they agreed. 

Mr. McTieurn. You voluntarily decided to stay here in the free 
West? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes; I wished to stay here. 

Mr. McTievr. What decision did the pilot of the plane make? 

Mr. Sorm. The pilot decided to return. 

Mr. McTieur. Does there exist to your knowledge an order signed 
by the Minister of Defense in Czechoslovakia which prescribes | cor 
tain rewards that would be paid to pilots who force down unfriendly 
aireraft over Czechoslovakia, and does there also exist some order to 
the effect that certain rewards will be paid to pilots who shoot down 
planes over Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes; I have seen such an order. This order contains 
three points: a reward for someone forcing a plane to land, shooting 
down a plane, and there was a third point, a reward if one damaged 
such a plane even though it could return to its base; and there were also 
financial rewards. 
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Mr. McTieve. This secret order was intended only for pilots? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What was the regard for forcing down a foreign 
plane in Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Sorm. The reward was from 15,000 to 20,000 crowns, that was 
before the currency conversion, before June 1, of last year. 

Mr. McTieve. That amount is approximately $400 in American 
money. Was there any larger or smaller rew: ard paid for planes shot 
down over Czec -hoslovakia ? : 

Mr. Sorm. That was smaller, I do not recall how much. The re- 
ward for a damaged plane was even smaller. 

Mr. McTiavur. How long were you in the Czechoslovakian air force, 
corporal ¢ 

Mr. Sorm. Fifteen months. 

Mr. McTiavur. In the event war broke out what in your opinion 
would the Czechoslovakian air force do? 

Mr. Sorm. In the event of war a good half of the pilots would come 
west. 

Mr. McTicur. Why do you think this? 

Mr. Sorm. I lived among those people, I know how they think and 
feel. 

Mr. Bussry. Why are you so sure that many of the pilots would 
come over to the free world in the event of war 

Mr. Sorm. I feel when the pilot goes in the army he is interrupting 
all connections with his family and home, and in case of war that would 
be the end once for all, that is why they would come over in order to 
finish this separation. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you hear any pilots or men in the air force discuss 
how they felt about those things ? 

Mr. Sorm. I do not wish to mention any names; these people could 
be identified, they are still at home in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not ask you to mention any names. 

Mr. Sorm. I will not give any information on that in the presence 
of several persons. It could be passed on. 

Mr. Bussey. Before the pilot got lost had you any desire to come 
out from behind the Iron Curtain into the free world ? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Bussey. What was it that created that desire within you to come 
out from behind the Iron Curtain into the free world ? 

Mr. Sorm. Because I never was a Communist. I never agreed to 
what was going on in Czechoslovakia. That is why I decided to leave. 

Mr. Bussey. Were you drafted into the army? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes; I was drafted. 

Mr. Bussey. They drafted you regardless of whether or not you 
adopted the Communistic doctrine ? 

Mr. Sorm. Everybody has to be drafted to the military service 
whether he is a Communist or not. 

Mr. Kersten. As I understand it, this mimeographed order that 
you saw in the file last May provided for these different rewards for 
the shooting down of foecian planes or for the bringing down of 
planes? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes; I did see this order; the reward was stipulated in it. 

Mr. Kersten. Where was it, describe a little more just where was 
this order. 
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Mr. Sor. I saw it in the secret library of my regiment. 
Mr. Kersten. Did your duties provide that you be in that general 
area of the library ? 

Mr. Sorm. No. 

Mr. Kersten. You could go in there; you had access there ? 

Mr. Sorm. I had to go there to get a technical order; while I was 
there I saw this statement. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you on a mission of getting one of these orders 
at that time ? 

Mr. Sorm. I was in the library to get some technical order; while I 
was there I saw the secret order. 

Mr. Kersten. You were on duty getting this technical order, and 
at that time you saw this other order ? 


Mr. Sorm. I happened to be there waiting for something else when 
I saw this order. 












































Mr. Kersten. Does that mean according to your interpretation that 
if an American plane were flying over Czechoslovakia and was brought 
down that the pilot bringing it down would be entitled to this reward ? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes; I interpret it in this way. 

Mr. Kersten. That if an American plane were forced to crash he 
gets a reward, but a little less reward, right? 

Mr. Sorm. That first reward is so large because planes could be in- 
spected once landed. 

Mr. Kersten. The highest reward was for a plane brought down 
without any damages, right ? 

Mr. Sorm. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. I assume that English or French or other free world 
planes would be treated in the same way, correct? 

Mr. Sorm. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fetauan. Would a reward be given if a Russian plane were 
brought down ? 

Mr. Sorm. No; it seems that the Russians fly around there freely. 
There would be no such reward. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have any idea as to the percentage of people 
of Czechoslovakia that would resist the regime if they had some kind 
of aid to resist ? 

Mr. Sor. I feel that 70 percent of the people do not agree with the 
regime. 

Mr. Kersten. What about the working class? 

Mr. Sorm. The working class does not, either. 

Mr. Kersten. What about the people on farms? 

Mr. Sor. I feel that the opposition of the farmers is even stronger. 

Mr. Feienan. In your view, what is the opinion of the people in 
Czechoslovakia with reference to a future free of communism ? 

Mr. Sorm. I know they want the country that existed before the 
First World War, the First Republic. 

Mr. Frienan. Do they have any hopes that that form of govern- 
ment might be attained soon ? 

Mr. Sorm. People believe that such a government will come to 
power again. 


Mr. Kersten. I thank you very much for the valuable testimony 
you have given here. 


(Mr. Czarny was recalled and he continued with his testimony as 
follows :) 
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Mr. McTicevur. When we had recessed you had just finished your 
testimony concerning the interrogation and brutal beatings given to 
you and others, including a young female courier of the Polis h under- 
ground army. As we broke off you were about to tell us of your trial. 
Is it true that you were brought to trial in November 1945 along with 
19 others at Sorci in a movie theater ? 

Mr. Czarny. Yes; this is correct. I was taken to trial in the movie 
theater Sorci. 

Mr. McTiauer. Tell us something about this trial. 

Mr. Czarny. I would like to return to this Polish girl, this courier. 
I like to explain the manner in which this young lady was treated. 
This lady was given the same kind of tortures that we have been sub- 
jected to—even worse—worse because of the fact that she was a 
woman. We heard directly and indirectly sounds coming from her 
cell when the guards tried to get her out. Later we saw that the faces 
of the guards were scratched up—marks of her fight. We were given 
for breakfast a quarter of liter of coffee and 50 grams of bread. For 
lunch and supper we had the same thing, half a liter of soup thickened 
a little with flour. At night the treatment was to rouse us every hour 
when interrogations were not being conducted for a so-called rolleall 
in the corridor. There we had to le: ap or jump over each other. We 
could not do that because we were bruised and badly beaten. We could 
not bend our knees properly as we tried to jump we could not make 
it, and the guards said that we had refused to carry out the order. 
Then we were kicked, knocked over and then taken back to our cells. 
This torture continued until the announcement of the amnesty for the 
underground. 

On November 22 we were loaded into armed trucks surrounded by 
armed guards with machineguns and pistols and then we were trans- 
ported to Katowice for trial. In order to shorten the length of time 
they were interrogating us, which we could not stand any longer, we 
all agreed to sign any statement they prepared. We agreed to sign 
everything to get away from the torture and murder by UB men and 
by Soviet soldiers. Through secret sources we were able to get a news- 
paper into prison on November 23, and we read in this newspaper that 
on November 24 there would be a show court trial and the public was 
invited. The trial was to be held in the movie theater Sorci, and all 
were invited to participate. This was what was said in the newspaper 
article. The next day we were all taken out in the courtyard of the 
prison, lined up and ordered to march straight ahead and not to look 
sideways, or we would be shot down on the spot. As we left the prison 
courtyard and marched out we were surrounded by a detachment of 
UB men or other prison guards. When we reached the street we saw 
that the streets were completely cleared of all traffic and on both sides 
of the streets there were all kinds of soldiers, who closed the streets to 
traffic and passers-by. We were taken all the way to the theater along 
a closed street in a sort of parade. We were marched into the theater 
where the screen or the stage of the theater was. The tribunal was 
opposite to us. This was the highest military court commanded by 
Soviet Colonel Piekarsky and two Polish captains. To the left was 
the prosecutor’s bench occupied by Lieutenant Holder. He was then 
the acting prosecutor replacing a captain. Lieutenant Holder was of 
Russian extraction. On the right of the stage was a bench for our 
defenders. There was a court secretary, 2 other secretaries and 14 
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reporters reporting the trial. The case was opened with Colonel 
Piekarsky speaking, but his Polish was very bad. He spoke mostly 
Russian. The audience stamped with the feet to make him ridic ulous. 
The security police ordered the people to be quiet, there were about 
3,000 people in the theater. We were charged with attempting to over 
throw the democratic government of Poland. The trial lasted for 3 
days. 

The prosecutor began to speak, and he said that it was just such 
types as we who cause trouble, who mislead the British and American 
political leaders into thinking that the Communist government is not 
strong. The prosecutor then stated that such types as we must be com 
pletely destroyed and eliminated so as to prove the strength of the 
government. The prosecutor then demanded the highest penalty, the 
most severe penalty for the nine of us, which would be the death 
penalty, based on the war acts under title of the Polish Committee for 
National Liberation. This was a Lublin-controlled Communist com- 
mittee. The regulations were set up by this committee in 1944. 
Among the 9 for whom the death penalty was demanded was the 
18-year-old girl, for reasons unknown, because her activities were not 
as important as perhaps the activities the rest of us carried on. This 
young girl dared to get up when Colonel Piekarsky was speaking in 
his broken Polish and began to correct his Polish, which she did sev- 
eral times. 

Mr. McTievr. What was her final sentence ? 

Mr. Czarny. The girl and six others, because of the amnesty, were 
given a 10-year sentence instead of life or death. Three others were 
shot. 

Mr. McTicur. You served your sentence in the prison at Wronki 
in northern Poland ? 

Mr. Czarny. After the trial they removed us handcuffed and dressed 
in German SS uniforms and transported us from the passenger station 
to the baggage station. 

Mr. McTicvr. Without going into further details, will you please 
tell the committee how long a term you eventually served in the prison 
at Wronki? 

Mr. Czarny. I spent only 314 years in prison; there was a second 
amnesty after the election. 

Mr. McTicur. When did you escape to the West ? 

Mr. Czarny. In 1951 

Mr. McTicvur. Are you now a member of a labor service company 
at Kaiserslautern ? 

Mr. Czarny. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. You told us a horifying story of com- 
munism, 


TESTIMONY OF BENEDIKT SZPOTANSKI 


Mr. Benedikt Szpotanski was called and duly sworn and he testi- 
fied through a Polish interpreter as follows : , 

Mr. Kersten. Are you a member of a labor service unit right now? 

Mr. Szroranskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Where? 

Mr. Szeoranskt. Near Kaiserlautern. 

Mr. Kersten. When did you escape from Poland ? 
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Mr. Szporanskt. On January 7, 1954. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you in Poland at the time of the uprising 
Kast Berlin and East Germany in June of last year ¢ 

Mr. SzporTaNnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Szroranski. At that time 1 worked at Elbony. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us anything about the reaction, the feel- 
ings of the Polish people with reg: ard to the uprising m_ LEast 
Germany ¢ 

Mr. Szroranskr. The Polish peop le sympathized with this reaction 
i gainst the Communist suppressors 

Mr. Kersten. You yourself saw and heard that ? 

Mr. Szpeoranski. Yes: I heard conversations carried on about this. 

Mr. Kersten. How did the people in your area in Poland feel after 
the uprising was put down by the Soviets / 

Mr. Szproranskt. Everybody thought the uprising would not result 
in any gain because they know Soviet methods. This kind of uprising 
could not go far without help from the free world. 

Mr. Kersten. They sympathized with the uprising ¢ 

Mr. Szporanski. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. Did the people hear the story about this over the 
Voice of America ? 

Mr. Szporanskt. Yes; it was given the same day by the western 
radio and people listened constantly and knew it immediately. 

Mr. Norsiap., You say the people listen constantly to the Voice of 
America right now ¢ 

Mr. Szeoranskt. Yes, whoever has a radio. 

Mr. Norsiap. And tells his neighbors ? 

Mr. Szroranski. Yes, whomever they trust. 

Mr. NORBLAD. How many people have radios ? 

Mr. Szroranski. There are not many radios. When you want to 
get a radio you have to sign a declaration, your intent to ‘buy a radio. 
Then you get it after 2 or 3 months. The people who had old radios 
and maintained them, of course, have radios. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do they believe what they hear on the Voice of 
America 4 

Mr. SzporaNskt. Yes; people believe it and believe too much. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF TADEUSZ JANASZEK 


Mr. Tadeusz Janaszek was sworn as a witness and testified through 
the interpreter in Polish. 

Mr. Kersten. Will youstate your full name? 

Mr. Janaszek. Tadeusz Janaszek. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you a member of the labor service unit? 

Mr. Janaszek (in English). Labor service motor pool. 

Mr. Kersten. You better speak in Polish. 

Mr. Janaszek. Yes, sir, member of the labor service motor pool. 

Mr. Kersten. Where are you located ? 

Mr. JANASzEK. Kaiserslautern. 

Mr. Kersten. When did you esc¢ eS from Communist Poland ? 

Mr. JanaszeK. In November of 1953 
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Mr. Kersten. Were you on a Polish Communist ship at that time ? 
Mr. JANASZEK. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kersten. Were you a member of the Polish merchant marine? 
Mr. JANASZEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the name of your ship ¢ 

Mr. JanaszEK. The Republic of Czechoslovakia, on which I went to 
China. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you tell us what this ship did—with regard to 
Red China—while you were on it ? 

Mr. Janaszex. They shipped all kinds of machines, lathes, and ma- 
chines for making ammunition and other such things to China. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you know how long these shipments went on? 

Mr. Janaszex. From 1949 until my escape in 1953, these Polish 
ships called at the Chinese ports of Tientsin, Fuchow, Chinwangtao. 

Mr. Kersten. Carrying machinery and tools and other material to 
Red China? 

Mr. Janaszek. Yes,sir. These ships carried all types of metal, pipe, 
rods, and metal working machines for the production of finished metal 
products and ornaments. 

Mr. Kersten. From where did this material, this cargo, come, to 
be sent to Red China? 

Mr. JANaAszeK. These things, sir, came from Czechoslovakia mostly. 
They were shipped into Poland and some of them even were sent by 
small ships from Hamburg. 

Mr. Bussey. How long were you on that ship ? 

Mr. JANASzEK. One yeat 

Mr. Bussey. What was your home port? 

Mr. Janaszek. Gdynia, Poland. 

Mr. Bussey. How many trips out of your home port did you make 
on the ship ? 

Mr. Janaszex. I made two calls in China. The first was on the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia, the second on a ship named Byton. 

Mr. Bussey. From what ports did you pick up this cargo ? 

Mr. Janaszex. In Gdynia, sir. This was a central point to which all 
the trains came bearing Czech cargo and machine equipment. 

Mr. Bussey. What cargo was delivered at that port from Hamburg? 

Mr. JanaszeK. The equipment on the small ships delivered to 
Gdynia was metal and metal products; metal, raw metal, and metal 
products. 

Mr. Bussey. If I recall correctly, Hamburg is considered a free 
port. Do you know whether it is or not? 

Mr. Janaszex. Yes; this isa free port. Polish ships call there. 

Mr. Bussey. Under international law, I might state for the record, 
that material shipped into a free port can be shipped to anywhere be- 
hind the Iron Curtain if there are boats calling for it. That is not 
a question. I just stated that for the record. Therefore, this material 
that was shipped to.your home port in these small boats could be from 
some South American country or from some European country besides 
Germany. I was wondering if you knew the source of the material, 
from where it originated. 

Mr. JanaszeK. They wanted the materials to be amassed at Gdynia 
as quickly as possible and gotten to Red China. This was why the 
stuff was sent from Hamburg to Gdynia. As far as I know, most of 
this stuff was from Czechoslovakia. 
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Mr. Bussey. I see. No further questions. 

Mr. Frirenan. Mr. Chairman, these members of the Labor Service 
unit, natives of Bulgaria, Poland, Hungary, and Slovakia, fine speci- 
mens of manhood, reflect, in their flight for freedom, the aspirations 
for national independence and freedom of all those who remain captive 
behind the Iron Curtain. The willingness of these men to aid in the 
liberation of their native countries and to destroy the despotism and 
tyranny, and to end the tortuous brutal activities of communism, 
should awaken the free world, especially its leaders, to deal with the 
genuine Communists as sadistic criminals, and not as representatives 
of the millions of decent people held captive behind the Lron Curtain. 
I congratulate them on their flight and their willingness to fight for 
the cause of human freedom everywhere. 

Mr. Hires. In the course of your travels as a seaman did you 
ever get into Central America ? . 

Mr. JanaszeK. We called at Colombo and went through the Suez 
Canal on the way to Singapore but did not call at South America. 

Mr. Hiiurnes. Did you every carry any materials at all to the West- 
ern Hemisphere? 

Mr. JanaszeK. No; I have not seen any of that. 

Mr. Hiiir1Né¢s. In addition to what you have told us, did you ever 
make any voyages on which you delivered arms or materials of war to 
other ports? 

Mr. Janaszek. In Tientsin I saw a cargo marked “Glass, Handle 
with Care” and later found out that it was not glass but ammunition. 

Mr. Hitirnes. When was this? 

Mr. Janaszek. 1951 and 52. And cargo of this type was loaded on 
a ship called Przyjazn Narodow—translated, “Friendship of Nations.” 
And cargo of this type was being loaded on the steamship called 
Przyjazm Narodow at this time. The ship belongs to the Polish- 
Chinese Line. 

Mr. Hines. Do you have any idea of where the ammunition was 
going, where it was consigned ? 

Mr. JanaszEK. This was loaded iin Poland destined for China. 

Mr. Hines. This took place at the time of the Korean war, isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. JanaszeK. Yes; this was during the Korean war. We took the 
shipment on the way to China and stopped at Darien. 

Mr. Hitirnes. But you saw the shipment at Tientsin, is that right? 

Mr. JanaszeK. Yes; this was unloaded at Tientsin, and they were 
careful unloading it. 

Mr. Hires. It was marked “Glass”? 

Mr. JANAszEK. Yes. 

Mr. Hitirnes. How could you tell it was ammunition ? 

Mr. Janaszek. I found this out from others. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you know the caliber of the ammunition? 

Mr. JanaszekK. This I don’t know because it was all Czech and 
Soviet production. 

Mr. Hitures. Was it general practice for the transportation of 
military equipment to disguise it often by labeling the boxes and 
crates containing the ammunition by some innocuous name such as 
“olass” ? 

Mr. Janaszek. Ammunition was never sent as ammunition. It was 
always sent as some other thing, and during the loading of this partic- 
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ular shipment Soviet police with submachine guns stood around while 
it was being loaded, and ordered no one to smoke. 

Mr. Hiuurnes. This was loaded at Gdynia originally ? 

Mr. Janaszex. Gdynia. 

Mr. Hunures. Russian police were actually there during the 
loading ¢ 

Mr. Janaszek. No, this was Polish secret police and security forces. 

Mr. Utmuines. The issuance of the order not to smoke apparently 
indicated the presence of explosives ? 

Mr. JANAszeEK. Yes; this was explosive material. 

Mr. Hiwirnes. In addition to ammunition, did you have evidence 
of any other materials such as hand grenades or guns, or other mate- 
rials of war? 

Mr. Janaszek. This was all kinds of explosive material. 

Mr. Hitiiyes. So it could have been more, or was more than just 
ammunition ¢ 

Mr. JANAszeK. Yes; it was more than just ammunition. There 
Was One enormous cargo hatch and there was room for 2,000 tons of 
material in the ship. 

Mr. Hitiines. Would you say, from what you heard and what 
you saw, and what your fellow merchant mariners may have told 
you, that the Polish ships were carrying large amounts of materials 
of war to the Chinese Communists during the Korean war ? 

Mr. Janaszex. Yes; they shipped a great deal of arms and am 
munition until the Polish ship Praca found itself at Formosa. 

Mr. Hitiines. Until it found itself at Formosa ¢ 

Mr. Janaszek. In other words, until it was captured or taken by 
the Chinese Nationalist troops or the navy. 

Mr. Hiutai1nes. It was intercepted by the Nationalist Government 
of China. No answer required on this, but I can’t help noting for 
the record, here is further evidence to add to that which the com- 
mittee has previously received as to the fact that the Polish Govern- 
ment, the Communist government, in connection with the Soviets, 
supplied large amounts of materials of war to the Chinese Com- 
munists, yet when the armistice was under way in Korea, the Polish 
Government was one of the nations selected as a neutral. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? Would you 
object to the changing one word? You mean the puppet Polish 
Government, the puppet Communist government. 

Mr. Hitiines. That is correct. I stated the Communist govern- 
ment of Poland. 

In connection with your activities in the merchant marine, did any 
of your ships carry any persons known to you as Communist agents 
who were taken abroad for Communist activity and agitation ? 

Mr. JANaszeK. No, sir; there were no agents, no transportation of 
agents, that I know of, except the usual group of Communist spies 
and Soviet spies to watch everybody on the ship. 

Mr. Hitxtines. You and the others making up the crew of the ship 
were under constant surveillance by Communist agents ? 

Mr. Janaszex. Yes, sir. We could do nothing at all without being 
spied on by Communist agents, and if there were 2 or 3 of us together 
and we wanted to walk there had to be a political commissar along 
with us. 

Mr. Norsiap. What type of cargo did you bring from China back 
to Poland ¢ 
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Mr. Janaszex. Iron ore, various nuts, the Chinese nuts, rice, 
that’s the extent to which the ship was loaded; mostly with a com- 
posite load consisting of about half a load of rice, and the rest of 
the transport being loaded with iron ore and nuts consigned for 
Gdynia. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. I think the Labor Service unit wit 
nesses here have contributed a great deal to the record of the case. 

(The witness was excused and withdrew. ) 


TESTIMONY OF KARL SELTER AND AUGUST REI 


Mr. Karl Selter and Mr. August Rei were individually sworn as 
witnesses, and testified jointly in i nglish, as follows: 

Mr. Kersten. Would you give us your full name, Mr. Selter. 

Mr. Sevrer. Karl or Charles. 

Mr. Kersten. Your present residence is where ? 

Mr. Sevrer. Geneva. 

Mr. Kersten. You are a former member of the Government of 
free Estonia, is that correct ? 

Mr. Seurer. It is so. I was the Minister for Foreign Affairs from 
1938 to October 1939 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Rei, will you give us your full name. 

Mr. Ret. August Rei. 

Mr. Kersren. You are a former member of the Government of 
Estonia ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes; I was Prime Minister and President of the Republic 
of Estonia in 1928 and 1929, and later on I was Foreign Minister, and 
my last post was Estonian Minister in Moscow from February 38 to 
July ’40. 

Mr. Kersten. We have had a considerable amount of testimony dur- 
ing the various hearings of this committee with regard to the Soviet 
seizure and forcible incorporation of the independent Baltic States 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Mr. Rer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Both you, Mr. Selter, and you, Mr. Rei, having been 
high officials in the Estonian Government at about that time, 1 know 
you have important facts with regard to direct dealings with the lead- 
ers of the Kremlin, so we are very grateful for your appearance here. 
By dealings I mean in behalf of your country, seeking to protect the 
independence e of your country against the diplomatic pressures and 
the military potential that was aimed at destroying your country. 
Mr. Counsel, will you proceed. 

Mr. McTiaun. Did there come a time in 1939, Mr, Selter, when you 
received an invitation to Moscow ? 

Mr. Srxter. That was in September. 

Mr. McTicur. September of 1939? 

Mr. Sexrer. ’39. 

Mr. MoTicur. At that time Mr, Rei was the Estonian Minister to 
Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Setter. Our minister to Moscow. 

Mr. McTicvr. Did you accept the invitation to come to Moscow? 

Mr. Sauter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. Who did you see when you got to Moscow ? 
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Mr. Seurer. The first time I was with Mr. Rei, I called at the Krem- 
lin and I saw Molotov and Mikoyan. The second time we went back 
| saw Stalin, Molotov, Mikoyan, and Voroshilov. 

Mr. McTicur. Now getting back to your first trip to Moscow and 
your discussions with Molotov and Mikoyan, why were you invited 
to Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Savrer. We had information that about the time when Stalin 
and Hitler reached their agreement in August °39, that is about the 
20th or 25th, I would say, of August, the Soviets began massing 
troops, gathering troops along the Estonian frontier. About the 15th 
of Septe ember the »y had gathered between two hundred and two hun 
dred fifty thousand men, with artillery, tanks, and planes. It was evi- 
dent that they were preparing an attack against us. Now, on the 
17th of Se »ptember the Soviet troops invaded Poland. The same day 
Molotov invited all the ministers of all the countries neighboring the 
Soviet Union to the Kremlin and handed them a declaration that the 
Soviet Union was forced to protect its interests, her interests in Po 
land, but that all the good neighbor relations between the other states 
and the Soviet Union would remain as they were. That was Satur- 
day. Sunday night a Polish submarine, which was interned in an 
Estonian harbor at Tallinn, escaped. That was Sunday night, to 
ward Monday. Tuesday, our Minister to Moscow, Mr. Rei, was in 
vited to the Kremlin by Molotov, and Molotov handed him an ulti- 
matum—not an ultimatum, but a declaration that the Estonian Gov- 
ernment was not capable of keeping the Polish submarine in Estonian 

aters interned; and therefore, the Soviet fleet would occupy Eston 
ian territorial waters. The same afternoon at 5 o’clock or 6 o’clock 
the fleet appeared in Estonian territorial waters and our Government 
gave the order to our troops not to shoot. And on this day one part 
of Estonia was occupied by the Red fleet. In the following days they 
began to overflow the Estonian territory. I have here a short list of 
all these incidents. 

Now on Friday the Soviet Minister in Estonia came to me and said 
that a trade agreement, which was negotiated in Moscow at that time, 
was ready to be signed, and that the Soviet Government invited me and 
the Estonian Foreign Minister to Moscow to sign this treaty. I re- 
ported that to our President and to our Government, and it was de- 
cided that I should go, not to sign this treaty, but to try to find out 
what the Soviets intended to do, because the situation was such that 
every moment somewhere shooting was breaking out. I went to 
Moscow. It was Friday night, and arrived in Moscow on Sund: Ly. 

Mr. McTrave. Would this be Sunday, September 24, 1939? 

Mr. Srenrer. 23-24. When I arrived we were at once invited to go 
to the Kremlin and I went, accompanied by Mr. Rei. After some pre- 
liminaries I said that I came to Moscow not to sign this trade agree- 
ment; and Molotov said, “All right, the trade rel: itions between 
Estonia and Soviet Union are all right, but first of all it is necessary 
to put in order the political relations.” Thereupon he took from his 
desk a paper and declared that the Politburo and the Soviet Govern- 
ment had decided to ask from the Estonian Government military 
bases, and that we sign a mutual assistance pact. 

Mr. McTicur. This meeting was held in the Kremlin, is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Serrer. In Kremlin, from the Russian side Molotov and 
Mikoyan were present. 

Mr. McTicur. What time was it ? 

Mr. Serer. Saturday night, I think it was about 11 o'clock « 
something like that at night. Now when I declared that I couldn’ 

talk about this matter because I was not sent to Moscow for this pur- 
pose, but they said to me that it is not necessary to go back to Estonia, 
“You could communicate with the Government by ’phone.” I said 
that I am a parliamentary minister and I can’t tell the Government 
what to do without consulting the Parliament. It is interesting that 
when I declared that Estonia was a neutral country, and Estonia had 
declared her neutrality when the war between Germany and Poland 
broke out—that was at the beginning of September—and that Estonia 
would remain a neutral country, and that we think that by our neu- 
trality we could serve the peace the best and avoid ruin, and thereupon 
Molotov answered that, “Don’t bother about the other countries, and 
if you are afraid that the Germans will not like this treaty between 
the Soviet Union and Estonia, then I can assure you that I will pro- 
cure you the German agreement if you need it.” I answered that if it 
is needed—I don’t know but perhaps—our Government would get it. 
In any case, we would procure this consent or agreement from Ger- 
many ourselves. As I couldn’t talk any more about this matter, I went 
back, accompanied by Mr. Rei, to Estonia, and reported all these 
things to our government in parliament where it was decided that I 
should go back with a delegation to negotiate the best conditions pos- 
sible. In this delegation was the President of the Parliament, Mr. 
Uluots; the representative of the parliamentary opposition, the former 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Piip; and Mr. Rei, our Minister to Moscow, a 
very honorable man and a good patriot. So we went back to Moscow. 

Mr. McTiaur. Before you went back to Moscow, Mr. Selter, during 
the course of your conversations with Molotov, didn’t he accuse the 
Estonian Government of permitting the Polish submarine to escape ? 

Mr. Setter. Of course, yes. 

Mr. McTicur. What did he say about it? 

Mr. Setter. They said they knew exactly that the Estonian Gov- 
ernment had helped in the escape. Legally, as the Soviet Union wasn’t 
at war against Poland, the Soviet Government had no right to claim 
neutrality from Estonia, because only the belligerents had the right 
to claim neutrality, but in discussions with the Soviet rulers legality 
and law doesn’t matter. It was clear that the aggression against 
Estonia was decided before, and only this escape of the Polish boat 
was only a good incident to use. 

Mr. McTicur. Didn’t you tell Molotov at that same meeting that 
the Government of Estonia did not want a military assistance pact 
with the Soviet Government ? 

Mr. Senter. Yes; I said that, and Molotov answered me, “Who 
doesn’t want? You? That you don’t want, that we know; that the 
Government doesn’t want, that we know too, but we know that the 
large public masses want it.” I suppose that was only a bluff. When 
we came back, it was the 26th of September. It was about 10 o’clock 
at night. We were met by Molotov and Mikoyan, and on this 
occasion Molotov presented new demands. The first time he asked 
only military bases on islands and one point on the continent. The 
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second time, on the 26th of September, he asked for military bases 
everywhere in the countr y, and the excuse for these new demands he 
declared that in the previous day a Soviet ship was torpedoed and 
sunk by a submarine in the Finnish Gulf. This ship was called 
Metalist. It was a lie, because this ship was seen 2 years afterward 
in an Estonian harbor when the Soviets were in Estonia. When I 
declared that I couldn’t talk any more on this basis, because I only 
had the right to talk on the basis, and conditions Molotov had pre 
sented me the first time. Then Molotov asked me if I wanted to talk 
to Stalin. I said, “All right.” He went to the telephone and told 
Stalin that Selter doesn’t want to accept it, and Stalin came in and 
since that moment he was the man who conducted the negotiations 
from the Soviet side. 

Mr. McTieur. He took over from Molotov once he appeared on the 
scene ¢ 

Mr. Setrer. Mikoyan was mostly silent, but Molotov was active, 
very active. Sometimes he was even tougher than his master. The 
relations between Stalin and Molotov were like relations between the 
chief of a robber band and his clerk, but his clerk sometimes was 
tougher than the master himself. For instance, there was an incident. 
In the draft of the treaty was foreseen that in accordance with the 
neutral assistance pact, the Soviet Union had the right. to introduce, 
to send Red troops into Estonian territory, and use the bases for 
military actions only in the case if the Soviet Union was involved in 
a war with a great power. This was Molotov’s idea, I think. We 
foresaw that a war between the Soviet Union and Finland was pos- 
sible, and Finland was our neighbor in the north. Estonia and Fin- 
land were separated only by a small narrow gulf, and therefore, we 
didn’t want a war between the Soviet Union and Finland where the 
Soviets could use the Estonian territory as a base against Finland. 
The Finns are our brother nation. And about this clause, the “great 
power” or simply “power,” there was a debate or discussion, I think 
some 30 minutes or more, and Molotov insisted all the time that the 
word “great” should be eliminated. At last Stalin entered and took 
part in the negotiations, and Molotov addressed Stalin and_said, 
“Help me, it must be every point involved in the war,” and Stalin 
said, “All right, it should be a great power.” And therefore, during 
the war between the Soviet Union and Finland they couldn’t, and 
they didn’t use, Estonia as a base for aggression against Finland. 
When the treaty was agreed, it was—in the first night on 26th of 
September, when we left the Kremlin. In the bureau of Molotov. 
we saw in the foreroom Ribbentrop with his delegation, They went, 
of course, the second time in Moscow, and on this occasion they finally 
agreed about the partition of the Baltic States and Poland. 

As I was informed afterward, the first time when Ribbentrop was 
in Moscow, the German Government only declared that. they were 
not interested politically in the Baltic countries. The second time it 
was decided that all the Baltic countries, also Lithuania, should go 
into the sphere of influence of the Soviet Union. Until this moment, 
it was hoped in Berlin that perhaps Lithuania would go under the 
German sphere of influence. When, on the night of the 28th of Sep- 
tember, the treaty was agreed and sent to be copied in the next room, 
I remained with Stalin at the table to talk about some special questions, 
and Molotov went to the telephone. The telephone was on a revolving 
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desk, that is, some 3 meters behind our table. He went to the tele phon e 
on a signal given by Stalin and I heard him say, “Klin’—that was the 
name of Voroshilov, the chief marshal of the Red army. Then he 
said, “Ostanovit”; that is a military expression, “Call back.” Then 
he said, “Call back at once.” It was Moscow time, I think, about 12: 30 
o'clock, Estonian time one hour and thirty. About this time our 
troops which were gathered along the frontier to await the Russian 
attack saw the light signals on the Russian side, and heard how the 
Russian artillery and tanks were moving, rolling in the woods, but 
they rolled back to Russia. It was afterward I was informed that the 
aggression was to begin on the 29th, 1 day afterward. During and 
after negotiations Stalin and Molotov several times assured us they 
would not interfere with the internal affairs and political and economic 
system of Estonia, and they several times solemnly declared that they 
would keep their word; they would—they said that the word of a 
Bolshevik is sacred. Of course, the Estonian Gover nment, the mem- 
bers of the Estonian Government, didn’t believe it. We knew quite 
well the value of Bolshevik premier’s words. I can cite you a dec 
laration of Lenin. I left the Russian text in Estonia, in my country, 
but I have here a German text, and in this, that was on the party 
conference, the 11th party conference, March 1922. 

Mr. McTieur. What year? 

Mr. Seurer. When Lenin lived, March 1922, the 11th party confer- 
ence. At this conference he introduced the new economic policy 
which promised some better life to the peasant. And because many 
of the party members were against this new policy, he declared, “Eine 
weltrevolution kann nicht ohne versprechungen gemacht werden, 
gleichgueltig ob man sie erfuellt oder nicht. Wer das nicht versteht, 
der begreift ueber aupt nicht, wie eine revolution gemacht werden 
muss.” That is, the world revolution can’t be done without promises 
That is, notwithstanding whether we will fulfill these promises or not. 
Who doesn’t understand that doesn’t understand how to make a revo- 
lution. But, however, we knew the true value of the Soviet promises, 
we had no choice. We had only the choice to have the war at once or 
to try to negotiate the best conditions possible at that moment. At the 
same time in 1939 the Soviets printed and issued a new map for the 
general staff of the Red army. In this new map the Estonian, Lat 
vian, and Lithuanian Republics were introduced as annexed to the 
Soviet Union, and they were named the Latvian, Lithuanian, and 
Estonian Soviet Socialist Republics. The map was printed for the 
first time in 1939. 

Mr. Kersten. That was before the so-called vote of the Baltic par- 
liaments to be incorporated into the Soviet Union, was it not? 

Mr. Sevrer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. By how much time? 

Mr. Sevrer. Because the so-called annexation actually occurred 
1940, P 

Mr. Karsten. 1940? 

Mr. Sevrer. Yes, 1940, and they had voted about the 20th of July, 
and this Soviet—the Supreme Soviet in Moscow, had decided at the 
beginning of August. on the 6th of August. 

Mr. Kersten. Of what year, 6th of August of what year? 

Mr. Seurer. Of 1940. 
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Mr. McTicur. The point you are making is this, that the map which 

you have in your possession, and which you have just identified as de- 
noting that the Baltic republics were now incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, was drawn up before you even went to Moscow to discuss the 
mutual assistance pact; is that correct ? 

Mr. Serer. It is so, and the second edition of the same map was in 
July 1940. It seems to be on the 5th of July. It’s a photo-copy of this 
map, and the original has been sent to Washington, to your committee ; 
I think, in the meantime, it has probably arrived. 

Mr. McTicue. 1t probably has arrived. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you familiar with the original; have you seen the 
original ? 

Mr. Sevrer. I have not seen the original. My Latvian colleague, 
the Minister here, gave me the copy and he sent the original to Wash- 
ington. This map was found with Soviet officers in 1941 when they 
fled from Latvia by one of the Latvian patriots. 

Mr. Kersten. Could you mark this, Mr. Reporter. 

Mr. McTieur. Mark that for identification as exhibit 4. 

Mr. Kersten. What is that language up here? 

Mr. Sevrer. Russian. 

Mr. McTieur. And what does it say ? 

Mr. Sevrer. Map of the central part of the borders of the Baltic 
countries “General Staff, Military Headquarters of the Workers and 
Peasants Red Army, Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estonian Social Soviet 
Republics, first edition, 1939.” 

Mr. Kersten. This map was prepared by the general staff of the 
Soviet Army long before 1940 ? 

Mr. Sever. Revised and rectified, cartographic department, under 
consideration of all data until February 1939. That was an edition 
from 1939, a new edition of the map of the border of the Baltic 
countries. 

Mr. McTiavr. Are you through with your testimony ? 

Mr. Sevrer. Not yet.- In June 1940, the Soviet Government ad- 
dressed an ultimatum to the Estonian Government and asked that the 
Estonian Government should resign first and that the Estonian Gov- 
ernment should let in an unlimited number of Soviet troops. As rea- 
son for this ultimatum was given the fact that the Estonian Govern- 
ment had come to a military alliance against the Soviet Union, a pact 
with Latvia. The question of military alliance with Latvia was men- 
tioned during the negotiations in Moscow because the mutual assist- 
ance pact foresaw that Estonia and the Soviet Union would not come 
to a treaty with other powers directed against the other partner. I 
insisted upon the military alliance between Estonia and Latvia, con- 
cluded in 1922, that was 17 years before, that this alliance between 
Latvia and Estonia should be excluded from this defense. Now I 
cite from the report, the official report about this question : 

Karl Selter reads the following articles to which there are no arguments or 
remarks except that Karl Selter states that although the pact would forbid to 
enter alliances aimed against the other party, the restriction would not apply to 


previous agreements, especially the Estonian-Latvian defense treaty, which, re- 
gardless of the pact to be concluded, would remain in force. 

Joseph Stalin and V. Molotov: We are not against it. The present pact does 
not affect the Estonian-Latvian treaty of alliance. The treaty can remain in 
force. As the present text of the pact speaks about future treaties there is no 


need to make reservations with a special clause in regard to the Estonian-Latvian 
treaty. 
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That was the result of the negotiations in Moscow. Nine months 
later they sent out the ultimatum accusing the Estonian Government 
had broken the treaty because of the same pact which had been men- 
tioned in Moscow. I think I am finished. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Selter. 

Mr. McTicvur. Mr. Rei, as minister to Moscow, you attended the 
meetings which Mr. Selter has just described which were held in the 
Kremlin and at which Molotov and Stalin and Mikojan were in at- 
tendance ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes; I attended all the meetings and took part in all the 
negotiations there in the Kremlin and all deliberations between the 
meetings at the Estonian legation. 

Mr. McTievur. And you can corroborate everything that Mr. Selter 
has said here today ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes, only correction I did not make at the right time. 
It was not the 26th when the discussion was, it was the 27th, it was 
Wednesday, the 27th when we arrived, not the 26th. I am sorry I 
did not correct it at the time. I should say, in general, that we knew 
already a number of years before that a great danger was arising 
from the east, from the side of the Soviet Union. They were fever- 
ishly developing their armament industry and heavy industry, and 
in December 1936, Mr. Stanow, in a speech held at the Congress of 
the Supreme Soviet made some threatening remarks about the Baltic 
States. The Soviet Union with its Red army must look what is going 
on in these Baltic States. In 1939 when the negotiations were going 
on between Great Britain and France on one side and the Soviet 
Union from the other, the Russians raised a request of indirect ag- 
gression which may be undertaken against the Baltic States by Nazi 
Germany. They wanted to have a free hand or the right to intervene 
in the question of the Baltic States, if the governments of the Baltic 
States would make certain concessions under the pressure to Nazi 
Germany, so that the Soviets, if such indirect aggression took place, 
would have the right to intervene. At the end of March 1939, Mr. 
Molotov said to the Latvian and Estonian ministers in Moscow that 
Mr. Mitlinow, of the Soviet Union, was interested in the maintenance 
of the full sovereignty of the Baltic States. However, in case the 
Baltic States should make such concessions to any other states which 
would place de facto the Baltic States under the—especially in my 
vase in Estonia—under the influence of any other power, it was a 
case of indirect aggression, then the Soviet Union would not remain 
passive in this instance. All these were signs that the plans for 
spreading world revolution and waging war against us and starting 
aggression against us had become real. So when at last the war broke 
out, we knew that the only hope for our Baltic States, to maintain 
our independence, was when there was some balance of power in 
Europe. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Rei, the several conferences that Mr. Selter re- 
ferred to at which you were present, other than the correction of the 
date that you referred to, you confirm and agree took place under 
the circumstances as he described ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes, in general. I should add perhaps that what Mr. 
Selter said about the proposal Mr. Molotov made to us on that ocea- 
sion. We all wrote down every word of it and it was literally what 
Mr. Molotov said on the first meeting on September 24, that he did 
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not want to impose on any other country Communist, Soviet order ; 
we would have our full sovereignty and independence, our parlia 
ment, and our government. 

Mr. Kersren. He said those things to you ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes, and of course it is corroborated by the very test. 

Mr. Kersren. And after his words and after these agreements, 
then they proceeded to violate them shortly thereafter ¢ 

Mr. Ret. Yes. The following night, after the treaty was signed 
there was a reception at the Kremlin, and present were many high 
Soviet officials—he said—— 

Mr. Kersten. What was said at the reception ¢ 

Mr. Ret. Yes, at that reception Mr. Molotov said “you may be sure 
that you will never regret that you signed this treaty with us, our 

Bolshevic word is like steel, or like iron, it is not like what these 
hourgeois governments ia When we Bolshevics promise some- 
thing we shall keep it.” 

Mr. Kersten. That was a good example of how much you can 
trust the Soviets under the circumstances of the Baltic agreement 
as well as under the circumstances of today, is that right ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Rei. 

Mr. McTieur. I have a document here which is entitled “Minutes 
of Negotiations of Mutual Assist: ance Pact Between Estonia and 
U.S. S. R. of September 28, 1939.” It is certified by Mr. Kaiv, who 
is acting consul general of Estonia in charge of legation. His cer- 
tificate reads: 

This is to certify that the attached is a true and correct translation from 
Hstonian of copies of official minutes of the negotiations of the Mutual Assistance 
Pace Between Estonia and the Soviet Union concluded in Moscow on September 
28, 1939, submitted to me by the former Foreign Minister of Estonia, Mr. Karl 
Selter, at present in Switzerland. 

Can you identify this document as being minutes of the meetings 
which you have just described held in the Kremlin ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. May I ask that the minutes be marked for identi- 
fication and made part of the record as exhibit 5? 

Mr. Sevter. When we came back from Moscow, I asked the chair- 
man of - Estonian delegation, who had this duty, to write down the 
minutes or the report about the negotiations. I completed this in 
October 19: 39, and as our Government resigned on October 20, 1939 
and a new government was formed; my successor, Mr, Piip, also a 
member of the delegation, sent the copies of these minutes to our :ega- 
tions abroad. I reserved some copies of it for myself. I gave these 
copies to be reproduced in Germany, and when the American congres- 
sional committee was formed, I sent them to New York to our general 
consul to translate them into the English language. I have heard, 
that Mr. Piip, who was my successor, and I am afraid he is now dead, 
left some personal notes and remarks about the negotiations. I am 
sure, my colleague, Mr. Rei, has also made some personal notes and 
remarks. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

Mr. Ret. I have a document that I consider to be quite important, 
because I am the only person who can testify about that. The original 
is in Estonian, which I have here. But the exact translation of this 
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document is in a book published by me 6 years ago, under the title, 
“Nazi-Soviet Conspiracy and The Baltic States.” 

Mr. Kersten. Will you tell us the nature of the document ? 

Mr. Rer. Mr. Molotov handed me on June 16, 1940, a written ulti- 
matum, however two important points were not written in. These two 
points were according to what I—214 months later on—learned in 
Stockholm contained the following: 

In the written text of the above ultimatum two most essential 
points were omitted which were made to me orally by Mr. Molotov. 
For the Government of Estonia, in substance these points were as fol- 
lows: The ultimatum had to be answered by 23 o’clock of the same day, 
June 26 Moscow time, that is within 814 hours. Within that time I 
needed to get in touch by telephone w ith my Government and to com- 
municate to them the text of the ultimatum, as well as the time required 
for communicating their answer to me and to hand it on to Mr. 
Molotov. 

A plain threat that in case no answer indicating submission to 
the ultimatum would be received by the time stated, the Red army 
units concentrated at the frontier of the Estonian Republic would be 
ordered to march into Estonia suppressing all resistance by armed 
force. 

It is quite unveiled in these same words the threat resulting in war. 
The Latvian Minister told me on the following day that Mr. Molotov 
had made to him oral statements of exactly the same import as those 
referred to in paragraphs 1 and 2. He likewise immediately communi- 

cated them to his government together with the text of the ultimatum. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Rei, the handwritten single sheet of paper which 
you showed us here, exac tly what is that piece of paper ? 

Mr. Rez. I wrote it down before I knew my Latvian colleague was 
in Russian hands. I am the only person who can testify to that, I could 
die, and for that reason I made a written document about that, and I 
add this document in translation. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have the translation of the document here? 

Mr. Ret. Yes. I have made the present statement in order to have 
a written document. I added “I confirm the correctness of the state- 
ments with my signature and I am always prepared to take an oath 
on them.” Stockholm, September 26, 1940. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you make available to us the English transla- 
tion of the document ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Just this one question: The original document was 
written how long after you talked to Molotov? 

Mr. Ret. 214 months later, but of course I can swear that I remem- 
bered every word and I transmitted the same to my Government. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you make available to us the translation of 
that document? Your translation is true and correct from the orig- 
inal? 

Mr. Retr. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Selter, I was interested in that text which you 
read in the declaration made by Lenin in 1922 when he was what you 
might call laying down the cardinal principles of communism to these 
people who disagreed with his ruling regarding the peasants and the 
promises made to the peasants. In other words that ruling was to the 
effect that you can promise anything, but their promises mean noth- 
42972—54—pt. 2 
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ing. Would you agree with me that even before then and ever since, 
up to and including the present date, the Communists have been 
promising and promising and promising at conferences and meetings 
anything and everything; but that the promises are not worth the 
paper they are written on, or worth anything at all ¢ 

Mr. Seiter. I agree. On another occasion, I do not have the Rus- 
sian text here, what Lenin told us, that was in 1922, but he said that 
we are prepared to make treaties with our class enemy in order to be 
able to cheat him easier and better. I agree that the Soviet promises 
have no value. I think that the promises are always a warning. They 
make promises and when they are needed, to make the so-called class 
enemy quiet. 

Mr. Kersren. Thank you, Mr. Selter. 

Mr. Feianan. Mr. Rei and Mr. Selter, in terms of your own ex- 
perience, knowing the way the Kremlin operates, whether under the 
Czarist or Communist tyranny, do you think that the present regime 
in Moscow will be satisfied with nothing less than world conquest ? 

Mr. Sevrer. I am sure their only purpose is to conquer the world 
for the so-called Communist revolution which is nothing more than 
the Moscow domination. I am sure that no Soviet government could 
exist even for 1 day if they renounced this principle, the one intro- 
duced into the Soviet Communist doctrine, into the schools, into the 
education, into the army by Lenin and Stalin. I am sure that no 
Soviet Government could break this promise, that is to conquer the 
world for the Moscow Communists. 

Mr. Feienan. In the light of the long history of Estonian dealings 
with Moscow, do you think the Estonian people are as strong in their 
feeling for national independence and sovereignty as before they 
were first absorbed and secondly absorbed by Russia ? 

Mr. Sevrer. I think so. 

Mr. Fetauan. Do you feel that the Russification program being at- 
tempted by the Russians might eventually break the spirit of the 
Estonian people? 

Mr. Serter. I know it, but I am sure that the Estonian people will 
preserve its national feelings. 

Mr. Ret. Just 2 or 3 days ago I met a friend of mine who told me 
he had recently met a certain professor who is working, teaching, 
behind the Iron Curtain and who has adapted himself more or less to 
the prevailing conditions, and he had last year the opportunity of 
visiting Estonia. He had told me—he is a very honest man, although 
he naturally appears to be a fellow traveler—that he had been at 
Tartau, a town where he had previously been and said Tartau is still 
quite an Estonian town. 

Not many Russians to be seen in the streets. In Tartau his impres- 
sion had been that perhaps about 30 percent of the population are 
Russians, but I think it is less than 80 percent, because the Russians, 
this Herrenvolk, this domineering people, make more noise on the 
streets. The Estonians who are in a depressed mood, they of course 
do not make so much noise as the Russians. At Stockholm where we 
have numerous Estonian colonies and a great number of, Estonian in- 
tellectuals everybody is listening to the radio, the news from Estonia 
and are monitoring and analyzing this news and our pedagogues have 
observed that in the classes it happens now and again that the Bol- 
shevics usually publish only their percentages. According to the 
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number they publish now, these pedagogues have observed that the 
number of pupils who enter elementary school is now a little higher 
than it had been in the previous years, so that in the elementary 
schools there is only a certain percentage of Russians among our 
“capitalists”; say, for instance, 20, 25 percent up to 30 percent. Most 
of them are Estonians. The third fact is that the rulers of the coun- 
tries, the Bolsheviks, very often complain that all attempts to impose 
on the Estonian students of our high schools to learn the Russian 
language are of no avail. Nobody wants to learn Russian. All these 
are signs of the spirit of resistance to the attempts to Russianize our 
people. 

Mr. Kersten. You have handed me a series of photographs that ap- 
pear to be photographs pertaining to the deportations in Estonia. 

Mr. Retr. Yes, and murders. 

Mr. Kersten. With the notations on the back of the photographs. 
These all show the true situation in Estonia, do they not ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes, all these are photographs which were made immedi- 
ately after the German Army drove away the Russians in 1941, in 
July and August. 

Mr. Kersten, They are pictures of the events that took place as 
the Communists fled in advance of the German Army ¢ 

Mr. Ret. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you prepared to leave these photographs with 
the committee ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. They may be marked as “Exhibit 6.” 

Mr. Ret. In addition to these photographs I would like to say a 
few words. There are 3 or 4 photographs about 30 to 40 corpses which 
had been dug out in a small town, Kuresan, on the Estonian island of 
Oesel. This happened not only in that small town but everywhere, 
when the Russians fled they massacred all prisoners. 

Mr. Kersten. That is very clear I believe to this committee, be- 
cause we have had evidence about that on all three Baltic countries. 

All of these exhibits will be received, and Mr. Rei and Mr. Selter, 
we are very grateful to both of you for giving us the highlight of 
your stories, your statements of fact about these events. We know 
there is a great deal more you could tell us, but we nee ded this im- 
portant testimony to fit into the picture of the record of the other 
witnesses we have heard. 

Mr. Ret. One fact which perhaps is not known. The Russians 
when they fled before the Germans, sent thousands of Estonian women 
and children in boats, and sent them to Russia. They knew that in 
the Finnish Gulf the German Navy and German airplanes would 
attack them. There is a general opinion in Estonia that they did 
it deliberately in order to exterminate these people, and this was, 
and I have documents about that, letters signed by my friends from 
Estonia, that it was the general idea in Communist circles that the 
living population of Estonians, the same for Latvia and Lithuania, 
is helpless from the Communist point of view. It is impossible to 
reeducate them in the Communist spirit. They must be exterminated. 
One secretary of the Communist Party has told that it was a very 
humane manner to deport them. It would be much easier, more 
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simple to kill all of them. Even the second generation, the younger 
generation hardly will be of any use for the Soviet state, only the 
third generation will be the happy generation, adapted to the Com- 
munist system and therefore all these torture acts and horror and 
the sending of thousands and thousands of women and children in 
boats about which they knew that most of them would go down, it 
was a deliberate move. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Rei and Mr. Selter. We are ad- 
journed now until 9: 30 a. m. tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon the meeting adjourned until 9:30 a. m. tomorrow 
morning. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1954 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, House SELECT COMMITTEE 

Yo INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE FORCED 

INCORPORATION OF THE Bauric Srates Intro rHE U.S.S. R.., 
Munich, Germany. 

The committee reconvened in open session at 10:10 a. m., in the 
conference room, American Consulate General Building, Munich, 
Germany, Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman of the committee, pre- 
siding. 

President: Messrs. Kersten, Busbey, Norblad, Bonin, Machrowicz, 
and Feighan. 

Also present: Mr. James J. McTigue, chief counsel. 

Absent: Messrs. Hellings, Madden, and Dodd. 

Mr. Kersten. Hearing will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. ALEXANDER TRUSHNOWICZ 


Mrs. Trushnowicz was called and duly sworn and testified through 
the Russian interpreter as follows: 

Mr. McTieur. Your name is Mrs. Alexander Trushnowicz ? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. Yes. My name is Zinaida Trushnowicz; Alex- 
ander is my husband’s name. 

Mr. McTieur. And Dr. Trushnowicz was recently kidnaped out 
of West Berlin; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Trusnnowicz. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you tell us the date that Dr. Trushnowicz was 
kidnaped from Berlin ? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. April 13, between half past 9 and a quarter 
to 10 in the evening. 

Mr. McTieur. By whom was he kidnaped ? 

Mrs. TrusHNowicz. He was kidnaped by Soviet agents who uti- 
lized for this purpose a Mr. Gleske, who invited Dr. Trushnowicz to 
his house, allegedly to discuss some business. 

Mr. McTiaur. Where were you, Mrs. Trushnowicz, at the date that 
you have just identified, April 13, 1954? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. At that time I was in Frankfurt, but I just 
came from Bad Homburg. I left Berlin on March 20 in order to find 
a place to live in Frankfurt. 

Mr. McTiceur. Was there any particular reason why you wanted to 
move from West Berlin to Frankfurt? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. No; we did not intend to move from West 
Berlin to Frankfurt; we intended to move from near Bad Homburg 
to Frankfurt, where up to that time we lived in barracks. My hus- 
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band has been working in Berlin since 1950 and we, at that time, re- 

ceived a new apartment in Frankfurt and I came there to arrange the 
move to this particular apartment where we were supposed to have 
moved by the end of April. 

Mr. McTievr. Why do you think your husband was kidnaped 
by the Communists, Mrs. Trushnowicz ? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. I do not think so; I know it is so. 

Mr. McTievr. Why do you think they did that? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. He is an old anti-Communist; he participated 
in the so-called White Movement; he is a member of the NTS; the 
translation is National Labor Alliance. He was also the chairman 
of a Berlin committee to help refugees from the [ron Curtain coun- 
tries. He was threatened many times. He was being watched. We 
knew it, so he was careful. But on this occasion, Mr. Gleske invited 
my husband to come and visit him in his house. This Gleske headed 
a German organization of returnees from Soviet concentration camps, 
an organization of former prisoners of war in the Soviet Union. My 
husband met Mr. Gleske in the course of a lecture that my husband 
was reading some place, and this Mr. Gleske appealed to my husband 
to lecture to a group of former German PW’s in the Soviet Union. 

Once my baie 3 visited Mr. Gleske in his house, I do not know 
exactly the details, because I was not there. Since my husband was 
very much interested in gaining information about the attitudes of 
the Soviet people which could have been given to him by these re- 
turning PW’s, my husband invited Mr. Gleske and his wife to visit 
him at the headqui urters of the Committee to Help Refugees from the 
Soviet Union. At this particular occasion I was present and had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Gleske. In the middle part of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Gleske visited the headquarters of the committee and brought 
along with him a Major von Wickmann, who, only a month ago, was 
released from the Soviets and came back from captivity in the Soviet 
Union. This Major von Wickmann spoke Russian. I greeted them 
and gave them something to eat, and Major von Wickmann gave us 
some very interesting information regarding the amen of what 
the attitude of the Rugsian people was at that time. I do not remem- 
ber the exact date, it was on 24 or 25 January of this year, there 
was a meeting of the National Labor Alliance in Berlin which was 
called after the Big Four Conference in Berlin. There again we met 
Gleske and he invited us to come and visit him. My husband visited 
Mr. Gleske, but did not go alone, he was accompanied by one of his 

coworkers. I left on March 20 in order to arrange for the move to 
our new apartment which I had just secured. On April 14, I was 
already notified as to who happened to my husband. As far as the 
rest of the story is concerned, I only aoe it from the words of others. 
I know for instance that on April 12, 1 day before the kidnaping 
Mr. Gleske visited my husband, accompanied by a man who recently 
returned from the Soviet Union. I am not sure whether he was a 
former PW or former inmate of a Soviet concentration camp. 

Mr. McTicur. Was Mr. Gleske a Soviet agent ? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. And he disappeared from West Berlin at the same 
time your husband did ? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. Yes. Mr. Gleske was the last one to leave the 
apartment from which my husband was kidnaped. According to the 
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statements of witnesses he was the last one in the group of people 
which were carrying the unconscious body of my husband. Gleske 
was the last one going down the stairs, carrying in his hand a small 
rug. 

Mr. McTicuer. It was Gleske then posing as an anti-Communist 
who persuaded your husband, the doctor, as well as yourself and your 
friends to drop your guard to go along with him in the belief that 
he was just as anticommunistic as you and your husband and your 
other friends were, is that correct ? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. Yes, this is so, because my husband made it a 
habit not to go anywhere by himself except to official organizations 
which he had reason to trust. He never went anywhere alone. 

Mr. McTicur. The Soviets were particularly anxious to get their 
hands on your husband because of his anti-communist activity 

Mrs. TrusHnowricz. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvur. A claim has been made by the Communists that your 
husband went over to them voluntarily and is it not true that the 
Communist press recently released a statement from your husband 
that he had voluntarily gone over ? 

Mrs. Trusunowricz. Yes, this statement was published, but this 
was not his statement. There are some obvious inconsistencies in 
their statement which was published by my husband as alleged by 
Communist propaganda. In that statement it says that the Russian 
high school which Dr. Trushnowicz had organized in Bad Homburg 
has become a nest of American spying activities, a spying school. 
This could not be so because the high school was supposed to have 
been organized by my husband. However, material considerations, 
financial considerations, did not allow for this school to be organized 
and it never has been organized and only was used as a place where 
refugees lived. 

Mr. McTievur. Was there anything else that you noticed or were 
you able to discover any other inconsistency ¢ 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. Everything was completely false. If, as the 
statement alleged, my husband would have become disappointed in 
his work, in his anti-Communist work, I, after 36 years of married 
life to him, would certainly have known about it. Moreover he would 
not have left voluntarily, leaving me behind. 

Mr. McTieur. Have you heard from your husband since the day 
of April 13, 1954, when he was kidnapped by the Soviets? 

Mrs. TrusHnowticz. I personally, no. 

Mr. McTieur. Has he written any letters to anybody, allegedly 
written any letters? 

Mrs. Trusunowicz. He wrote allegedly two letters to my son. 
One letter is without any address, it does not say “dear son” or any- 
thing like that, and does not contain a signature. The second letter 
was brought by a gentleman, and it was not addressed to my son 
or to me, but to this particular man, and it said “Dear Friend, per- 
suade my son to comre over to the other side as quickly as possible, 
it is terribly important to us.” That is the way the letter read. These 
letters are contained in the dossier of my husband’s case in the police 
Speen of West Berlin, and those letters are also falsifications. 
When I asked this man who brought this letter to me, why Dr. 
Trushnowicz did not come himself, the agent of the East German 
Communist police said “Dr. Trushnowicz is too busy to do it himself.” 
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Mr. McTievr. By whom was the kidnapping of your husband 
investigated ? 

Mrs. | Trusunowicz. West Berlin police, the so-called political sec 
tion of the police of West Berlin. 

Mr. McTicvur. What were their findings in the matter, do they be- 
lieve that he was kidnaped ? 

Mrs. Trusunowicz. In the apartment of Mr. Gleske from which 
my husband was kidnaped they have discovered signs of a struggle, 
traces of blood both on the floor and on the walls, and also that is 
corroborated by statements of two witnesses, two women who saw a 
man carrying an unconscious person across his shoulder, who, judg- 
ing by his looks, by his age, by the clothing he wore, was my hus 
band. The man following the man carrying the unconscious form 
of my husband and the last to close the proc ession was Mr. Gleske, 
who, as I said before, was carrying a rug. The police believe that he 
must have been hit with a heavy metal object after which he must 
have also been given some sort of injection. 

Mr. McTieur. Have you, yourself, Mrs. Trushnowicz, made any 
appeals to the Soviet authorities on behalf of your husband ? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. Yes, I have gone to Geneva and I have written 
a letter to Mr. Molotov in which ts asked him to allow me to get my 
husband on neutral soil and a copy of this letter was given to certain 
foreign ministers. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you ever hear from Mr. Molotov? 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. No answer. 

Mr. McTieur. You have received no word from your husband since 
his disappearance into East Germany from any of the Soviet authori- 
ties, is that right ? 

Mrs. ‘TrusHNnowicz. No, the only information received on that score 
by the commandant of the British sector of Berlin, was from the 
commandant from the Soviet sector of Berlin, whose name is Dengin. 
Dengin notified the British commandant of Berlin that my husband 
was in East Germany where he went voluntarily. On the basis of this 
information the British commandant asked that a press conference 
or meeting be arranged in order to ascertain whether Dr. Trushno- 
wicz went over to the other side voluntarily. 

Mr. McTieun. Where are you living now? 

Mrs. TrusHnowricz. In Frankfurt. 

Mr. McTrever. And you are continuing your efforts to learn some- 
thing of your husband’s whereabouts ? 

Mrs. Trusunowicz. Yes; I try my best and I appeal to everybody 
I can. 

Mr. McTicur. I have no more questions. 

Mrs. TrusHnowicz. I meet a blank wall. No answer comes. I have 
appealed to the International Red Cross and they suggested that I 
appeal to the Russian Red Cross, but they told me beforehand that 
usually, in cases like that the reply is utter and complete silence. 

Mr. McTiavr. I have no more questions ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. I might ask if the witness has anything else she would 
like to tell the committee regarding the kidnaping of her husband ? 

Mrs. TrusHNowrcz. I am in such a condition I find it very diffienlt 
even to concentrate right now. 

Mr. Kersten. That is all. 

Mr. McTieve. Mr. Bonin? 
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Mr. Bontn. No questions. 
Mr. Kersten. Mrs. Trushnowicz, I deeply sympathize with you 
and thank you for coming and telling us this story of Communist 
terror which you have bravely told us about this morning, but which 
will be helpful in the cause against communism. 

Mr. McTievr. That is all. 
Mr. Kersren. Thank you, lrushnowicz. 


Mrs. ' 











TESTIMONY OF WOJCIECH MICHALSKI 


Wojciech Michalski, a Polish national, was called as a witness, was 
sworn and testified through the interpreter in Polish as follows: 

Mr. McTievr. Your name is Michalski. Your first name is 
Wojciech. Your last name is spelled M-i-c-h-a-l-s-k-i, Michalski ¢ 

Mr. Micwanskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. And you were born in Poland, is that correct ? 

Mr. Micuarskr. Yes, sir, in Poland. 

Mr. McTievr. And until 1 month ago you have continuously lived 
in Poland, is that correct ? 

Mr. Micwarsxt. Continually in Poland, sir. 

Mr. McTievur. And on May 24, 1954, you escaped from Poland and 
arrived in Austria, is that correct ? 

Mr. Micwarskt. No, sir, the 4th of May I escaped. I arrived 
Austria the 25th of May. 

Mr. McTieur. You were in Poland on the date of June 17, 1953? 

Mr. Micwanskr. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. McTicur. That was the date of the revolt and uprising in East 
Germany, is that right? 

Mr. Micuarskt. Yes: I heard about this over the radio. 

Mr. McTievr. Can you tell us something about the reaction of the 
Polish people about that uprising ? 

Mr. Micuarski. Everyone was hopeful that now perhaps shortly 
liberation would come. 

Mr. McTievur. What happened—can you tell us anything about 
their reaction when the liberation didn’t come? What was the feel- 
ing of the people after the uprising was put down ? 

Mr. Micuanskt. The Poles were a little bit disappointed in the 
fact that liberation did not come and that they would have to wait, 
but they are still of the opinion that they will be free and are look- 
ing to the day they will be free. 

Mr. McTicur. Are the Polish people resisting communism at the 
moment ? 

Mr. Micuanskr. In some cases where regulations and orders are 
issued the Poles have to abide by them, but in our souls and in our 
spirits we feel differently. 

Mr. McTicue. Can you tell us something—for example, about how 
the Polish people resist the collectivization of the Communists as far 
as farms are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Micuatrskt. The farmer, in spite of having almost no food, 
almost everything that he raises is going to the Communists, is re- 
sisting collectivization by paying all of the taxes due and the heav Vv 
norms that are.set by the Communists in order to keep his farm in 
order to keep independent. 

Mr. McTievur. What is the situation of the church in Poland 


today ? 
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Mr. Micnatskt. Religious services are still being conducted but 
some of the holidays have already been eliminated and processions 
are no longer allowed in the towns the way they were held. For in- 
stance, the Corpus Christi procession could not be held this year on 
All Saints Day. We can’t go to the cemeteries in groups any more. 

Mr. McTicur. Do the Communists have secret police stationed in 
the churches to check on the sermons on Sundays or holy days? 

Mr. Micwatskt. Yes, sir; the agents in civilian dress have been 
spotted in the churches and some of the parishers know them and 
some of the priests know them so they are forewarned, but they do 
attend services. 

Mr. McTicur. What have the Polish people been told about Car- 
dinal Wyszynski? 

Mr. Micwarskt. The Communist radio claimed that Cardinal 
Wyszynski had been conducting espionage activities against the 
democratic republic and as a result he was confined to a monastery, 
but it said he was not in a prison. 

Mr. McTievr. Do the Polish people think he is in a prison? 

Mr. Micuatski. We all know the methods the Communists use 
and the Poles had seen other trials where people were condemned to 
death, including trials of priests where they used evidence of pistols 
and ammunition and so forth. 

Mr. McTievr. Do you know anything about the present Communist 
program for education? That is,in Poland? 

Mr. Micwauski. The people today in Poland very often cannot 
support themselves by working individually and so often both man 
and wife have to go to work to make a living to get enough to eat 
and live on and have to take the children to what amounts to kinder- 
gartens and nurseries and these nurseries are conducted by Com- 
munists. The children of pre-school age are taken to kindergartens 
and there the Communists teach them Russian songs and the walls 
are lined with portraits of Russian dignitaries, people who are pres- 
ently alive and people who are dead, including Stalin, Marx, and 
Lenin. In sdancl the children are ordered to subscribe to Communist 
dailies, the newspapers, and they are taught songs and Communist 
ideologies in the classroom. 

Mr. McTicve. Do you happen to know whether there are any, or 
have you observed any large numbers of Russian troops on duty in 
Poland ? 

Mr. Micwarsxt. Yes; there are large units, but mostly in port 
cities—in the larger towns. 

Mr. McTicur. They are the questions I have. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you have any children? 

Mr. Micwatskt. I have none. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You mentioned the attempts made by Com- 
munists to communize children. Can you tell us from what you have 
observed if these efforts are producing any results, whether they 
the successful or not ? 

Mr. Micwatskr. The children are given grades of satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory and this depends a great deal on the families—on the 
parents as to the political influence the parents have on the children. 
The political conviction of the family is important. Every Com- 
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munist family expects the children to bring home satisfactory marks 
and they want their children to learn Russian and Russian ideology, 
but if the family is not Communist they don’t care if they bring home 
good grades, they don’t want their children to speak Russian and 
learn Russian ideologies. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Generally speaking, would you say they have 
been successful or unsuccessful in their attempt to communize the 
children ? 

Mr. Micuatskt. It is my opinion that they will never, never suc- 
ceed in communizing the young people—the older children, the youth, 
have taken to “hooligans,” in other words, what is called “bikiniarz” 
methods. This comes from the word “bikini’ and refers to the use of 
“zoot-soot” clothing and very modern high style living, and following 
this in everyday life, the youth are trying to fight communism by 
displaying these interests against communism. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do the people listen to the Voice of America or Radio 
Free Europe or BBC ? 

Mr. Micuauskt. Who ever has a radio listens to the stations. It is 
hard to get radios these days. Whoever makes a little more money 

can afford to buy one and even then you have to sign up for a radio 
snd wait 3 or 4 months and mostly obtain it on friends ship. 

Mr. Norexap. Is the radio news disseminated by word, from mouth 
to the mouth ? 

Mr. Micwatrskt. Yes, sir; the news is spread. If I have a friend I 
can trust I tell him and he has friends and he tells his friends, but, of 
course, we don’t tell anybody we suspect of being a Communist. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is all. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Would you say that the type of programs—this 
Radio Voice of America and Radio Free Europe we are sending to 
Poland are effective or not ? 

Mr. Micwatskr. Yes; we listen with great pleasure when we get 
home at the times 5:15 and 8:30, and we listen even to Madrid, 
Spain—we listen to these programs with great pleasure. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anything you would care to say 
probably as criticism of any part of these programs? 

Mr. Micuatski. From my point of view I regard them as good— 
as adequate. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there anything that you could suggest to make the 
program more effective and ple asing to the people who listened to 
the broadcast in Europe; and to give them more hope concerning 
what the free world is trying to do to liberate them ? 

Mr. Micwatskr. My only suggestion is that the “jamming”—the 
interference be eliminated. We have all kinds of sate most of 
them are small or weaker radios and it is hard to hear the programs. 
If you have a bigger radio it is easier, and I would suggest something 
be done about the “jamming.” 

Mr. Kersten. Did you hear about the uprisings in East Berlin 
over the Voice of America ? 

Mr. Mircnatskt. All radios were in operation running as well as 
the Communists, during the uprising. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you remember some of the comments of your 
people—that is the Polish people—when they heard about this event, 
some of the actual comments ? 
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Mr. Micuatski. We thought right away that the West would help 
the Germans and then some of it would be transmitted to us on 
then we would be liberated quickly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. From the reaction which you described from 
the East German uprising, would you agree with me the best sug- 
gestion you could give to better the programs would be to bring news 
from the outside world—that would be the best—news from the out- 
side world? 

Mr. Micuarskr. Yes; that is good. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. Your statement has been very fine. 

Beginning with the next witness the committee will direct its 
attention to Communist aggression against the non-Russian nations 
of the Soviet Union. Quite often the fact is overlooked that the 
Soviet Union is made up of many nations, all of which have their 
own distinctive language, culture, tradition, folklore, and religion. 
The Russian nation is only one of these many nations. If we are to 
properly understand the international Communist conspiracy we 
must know all the details in its history of aggression and tyranny. 

(Testimony for the remainder of this day June 30 and July 1 was 
devoted to the non-Russian nations of U. S. S. R. The committee 
recessed on July 1 and resumed hearings in executive session in Berlin 
on July 5, 1954.) 
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